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LIFE   OF  GEORGE  IV. 


CHAPTER  L 
1762. 


From  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  August  12th,  1762,  crowds  had 
been  assembled  round  St.  James's  Palace,  waiting  the  news  of  the 
birth  of  a  royal  child,  which  was  hourly  expected.  Inside  the 
palace  were  gathered  all  the  great  officers  of  state  who  had  been  in 
attendance  all  the  night,  with  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Rutland,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  distinguished  personages.  Dr.  Hunter,  the  great  sur- 
geon, was  "in  attendance,"  but  only  in  reserve  in  case  of  emergen- 
cy, for  the  Queen  had  prejudices  against  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  the  accoucheur;  and  the  office  of  assisting  her  Majesty  through 
the  crisis  was  delegated  to  a  simple  midwife.*  Twenty-four  min- 
utes past  seven  o'clock  was  the  exact  moment  that  ushered  the 
future  prince,  prince  regent,  and  king  into  this  world.  At  thirteen 
minutes  past  three  o'clock,  on  a  Saturday  morning  in  June,  sixty- 
seven  years  later,  this  new-bom  babe  was  to  depart  from  it  The 
contrast  between  the  joyful  acclamations  and  the  splendid  retinue 
which  welcomed  his  birth,  and  the  desertion  and  indifference  which 
attended  his  death,  was  significant,  and  worthy  of  the  study  of 
princes.  One  companion  of  his  pleasures,  and  a  few  doctors  and 
servants,  were  all  who  witnessed  that  scene;  while  outside,  the  feel- 
ing was  about  that  of  relief  and  satisfaction.  He,  however,  was 
now  a  smiling  infant  in  Mrs.  Draper's  arms.  No  one  could  forecast 
the  life  that  was  in  store  for  it,  and  there  was  universal  joy  at  the 

*  Mrs.  Stephens.   Huish, "  Memoirs  of  Qeorge  IV.,**  i.  8.   Mrs.  Draper  is  men- 
tioned in  the  publication,  but  she  was  the  Prince  of  Wales's  nurse. 
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Uijrth  of  an  heir  to  the  Crown.  The  joung  kmg,  in  his  satisfaction, 
pmeDied  the  messenger  tliat  brought  the  good  news  with  a  "grati- 
flcation"  of  fire  hundred  pounds,  and  was  presently  drawn  to  the 
window  of  his  palace  to  witness  an  omen  of  excellent  augury.  The 
Park  guns  were  still  firing,  when  loud  rumbling  announced  the 
puMgr  of  a  train  of  tumbrels  known  to  contain  the  treasure  cap- 
tured from  a  Spanish  galleon — a  prize  of  enormous  value,  now  on 
its  way  to  the  Tower.  Twenty  wagons  descended  St.  James's 
Street,  and  passed  before  the  King  and  Court.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstanccs,  then,  came  into  the  world  the  future  George  lY.,  the 
Prince  licgent,  aod  "first  gentleman  of  Europe." 

Not  until  Augubt  17th,  the  royal  infant,  who  was  bom  Electoral 
Prince  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothesay, 
Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of 
Chester  by  patent.* 

The  royal  pair  were  anxious  to  encourage  access  of  all  comers  to 
the  new  hope  of  the  kingdom.  Before  the  infant  was  a  fortnight 
old,  public  notice  was  given  that  all  who  desired  it  might  visit  St. 
James's  Palace,  "on  drawing-room  days,"  between  one  and  three 
o'clock,  an  offer  of  which  abundant  advantage  was  taken.  The 
crowd  of  ladies  thus  tempted  to  flock  to  the  Court,  to  sec  the  child 
and  taste  her  Majesty's  caudle  and  cake,  soon  became  enormous, 
the  daily  expense  for  cake  alone  being  estimated  at  forty  pounds, 
while  the  consumption  of  wine  was  "  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected."! 

The  christening  took  place  on  September  8th,  in  the  great  coun- 
cil-chamber of  the  palace,  and  was  performed  by  Seeker,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury— "  that  right  reverend  midwife,"  as  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  styled  him,  in  allusion  to  his  presence  at  the  Queen's  accouche- 
ment.    The  names  chosen  were  George  Augustus  Frederick,  and 

*  Thus,  for  this  most  familiar  of  his  desii^i&tioiis,  the  heir-apparent  is  in- 
debted to  the  favor  of  the  Crown.  HIa  inherited  honors  give  him  no  higher 
dignity  than  a  dukedom.  It  wan  noted  that  George  IT.  held  no  Irish  dignity, 
hut  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  was  created  Earl  of  Dublin  when  nine  years 
old— a  dignity  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 

t  Many  stories  were  told  of  the  free-and-easy  behavior  of  the  eager  throng. 
Two  Jewish  ladies  sent  their  footman  to  the  palace,  **  to  know  how  the  Queen 
didt**  and  were  told  by  Lady  Northampton  that  they  should  have  come  in 
person.  **Tbat*s  good!**  said  the  fellow,  **  why  she  Ues  in  herself;**  if  she 
had  not,  I  suppose  she  would  have  expected  the  Queen  to  send  to  her.— Wal- 
pole  **  Lettwns"  (Cunnhigham),  iii.  18. 
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the  godfathers  were  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz — the  latter  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — the 
Princess  of  Wales  beiug  godmother.  At  this  ceremony,  which  was 
held  at  night,  there  was  shown  the  same  eagerness  to  gratify  the 
loyal  aspirations  of  the  crowd.  All  who  came  were  admitted;  but 
this,  fortunately,  had  not  got  abroad,  so  but  few  used  the  privilege, 
and  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  ladies  of  title  attended.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  royal  pair  were  not  popular,  and  when 
the  Queen  showed  herself  in  public  at  an  installation,  there  was  an 
outcry  against  "the  indelicacy  of  so  early  an  appearance,"  and  the 
matter  was  warmly  controverted.  Her  friends  had  to  defend  her 
on  the  ground  of  her  Gkrman  training  and  habits.* 

The  usual  addresses  and  loyal  demonstrations  were  offered  by 
the  Parliament,  universities,  and  the  leading  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Later  on,  fresh  offence,  however,  was  given  when  it  was  known 
that  the  royal  child  was  to  be  submitted  to  inoculation,  then  a  nov- 
elty, and  the  preachers  protested  that  it  was  interfering  with  the 
order  of  Providence.  The  King  and  Queen,  however,  were  firm, 
and  had  the  courage  to  adopt  the  new  preservative  in  the  cose  of  all 
their  children.  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  was  appointed  governess,  and 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Couls worth  deputy  governess.! 

From  his  birth  set  in  that  long  series  of  portraits  in  which  the 
figure  and  features  of  the  young  prince  and  maturer  regent  were 
being  portrayed  .on  the  canvas.  No  one  was  painted  so  frequently. 
We  are  told  that  "soon  after  his  birth  the  Queen  had  a  whole-length 
portrait  modelled  in  wax.  He  was  represented  naked.  The  figure 
was  half  a  span  long,  lying  upon  a  crimson  cushion,  and  it  was 
covered  by  a  bell-glass.     Her  Majesty  had  it  constantly  on  her  toilet 


*  A  preacher  of  note— Mr.  Simpson— Inveighed  from  the  pulpit  against  this 
*'  indelicacy;'*  and  a  Dr.  Vandegucht,  a  Dutch  clergyman,  who  defended  the 
Queen,  was  roughly  handled  by  the  ntfob.— Huish,  L  9. 

t  The  two  selected  nurses,  "  wet  and  dry,*'  it  was  solenmly  announced,  were 
Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Chapman;  the  '* necessary  woman**  was  Mrs.  Dodson, 
and  the  two  '*  rockers  **  were  Jane  Simpson  and  Catherine  Johnson.  The 
person  who  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  suckling  the  Prince  was  a  lady— Mrs. 
Scott,  of  Scottshall— of  an  old  Scotch  family  but  much  reduced,  and  to  whom 
the  oiBce  was  rery  welcome.  **  She  is  much  liked  by  our  King  and  royal 
family,*'  wrote  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  looked  to  the  children  obtaining  little 
places  in  the  household;  '*  and  I  hope  the  scheme,  which  I  have  forwarded  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  will  save  an  ancient,  honorable  family  from  ruin. 
Her  royal  nursling  is  as  fine  and  healthy  a  child  as  can  be.**~Dr.  Doran,  '*  A 
Lady  of  the  Last  Century,**  p.  181. 
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at  Buckingham  House.  At  the  decease  of  her  ^lajesty  it  was  ex- 
hibited ;  the  likeness  was  still  palpable,  though  the  original  had  out- 
lived the  date  of  the  fairy  model  more  than  half  a  century.  Few 
years  passed,  it  is  believed,  without  her  3Iajesty  having  his  portrait 
either  in  miniature,  enamel,  silhouette,  modelled  in  marble  or  wax, 
or  in  some  other  style  of  art.  One  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  last, 
was  a  miniature  head  of  his  royal  highness,  enamelled  by  Mr.  Bone, 
which  he  had  the  honor  of  placing  in  her  Majesty's  hands  at  Wind- 
sor the  year  before  her  death. "  *  Another  picture  of  the  young 
prince  was  painted  about  this  time  by  Cotes.  It  represented  him  in 
his  mother's  arms;  a  rather  large-faced  child,  a  singular  anticipation 
of  the  features  of  his  future  child,  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  hand 
of  the  Queen  is  raised  t^  if  to  enjoin  quiet  and  silence.  This  was 
always  a  favorite  with  the  King,  as  representing  the  two  persons  to 
whom  he  was  moct  attached. 

Evidence  of  his  promising  condition  was  soon  given  when  a 
deputation  from  a  society  styled  the  Ancient  Britons  presented 
him  with  an  address.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  an  infant, 
not  three  years  old,  should  have  to  acknowledge  such  a  compli- 
ment either  vicariously  or  otherwise,  but  he  was  said  to  have  done 
so  in  a  set  speech:  " I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  duty  to  the 
King,  and  wish  prosperity  to  the  charity."  These  words,  we  are 
told,  were,  according  to  the  delighted  courtiers,  delivered  with  sin- 
gular propriety,  and  a  grace  that  even  then  almost  warranted  the 
adoption  of  his  well-known  9obriqxtet.\ 

In  the  following  year,  on  August  16th,  a  second  son  was  bom — 
the  Duke  of  York,  whose  christening,  fourteen  months  after  his 
birth,  was  attended  by  some  curious  ceremonies.  Within  seven 
months  the  King  had  appointed  the  infant  to  be  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg.  a  promotion  that  caused  some  scandal  as  well  as  much  angry 
contention  with  the  chapter  of  Cologne,  who  contended  that  the 
appointment  lay  with  thenL  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  years, 
until  it  was  compromised  through  the  mediation  of  the  great 
Frederick,  and  the  young  prince  was  allowed  to  bear  the  title  and 
revenues  of  his  office. {  The  first  formal  introduction  of  the  young 
children  to  the  public  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  drawing-room,  held 

•Huith. 

t  He  was  **  tutored  **  In  the  speech  for  daji  before.  But  the  Ancient  Britona 
were  told  that  the  j  would  not  be  receired  again. 

tone  loyal  writer.  Burgh,  actually  dedicated  a  work  '*To  the  Rifht  Rer- 
erend  Father  in  Ood,'*  of  three  years  old. 
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by  ihem  in  their  own  name  in  October,  1769.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  we  are  told,  was  assisted  by  his  sister,  the  Princess  Royal, 
then  two  years  old.*  The  order  of  their  daily  life  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  education  were  creditable  to  the  good  sense  and 
care  of  the  royal  parents.  The  old  house  at  Kew,  which  had 
belonged  to  Secretary  Molyneux,  had  now  bceu  settled  on  the 
Queen,  and  was  called  the  Queen's  House,  later  to  be  the  scene  of 
many  painful  trials.  The  Bower  Lodge  and  the  houses  on  the  old 
Green  were  given  up  to  the  cliUdren,t  who  did  not  reside  under  the 
same  roof  with  their  parents.  Their  day  was  after  this  pattern. 
If  they  had  become  a  little  indisposed,  the  King  was  afoot  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and,  going  down  to  their  house,  would  tap  at  their  doors 
and  inquire  how  they  had  rested.  At  eight  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Frederick,  the  Priucess  Royal,  and  the  i)riuces  William 
and  Edward,  were  brought  from  their  several  apartments  on  the 
Green  at  Kew  to  the  Queen's  house  to  breakfast  with  their  parents. 
"At  nine  the  youngest  children  attended,  and  whilst  the  eldest 
were  closely  plying  their  tasks,  the  little  ones  with  their  nurses 
passed  the  morning  in  Richmoud  Gardens.  The  King  and  Queen 
frequently  amused  themselves  with  sitting  in  the  room  while  the 
children  dined;  and  once  a  week,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
group  in  pairs,  they  made  a  tour  round  these  extensive  plantations. 
In  the  evening  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  children  again  to  pay 
their  respects  at  the  Queen's  house  before  they  retired  to  rest;  and 

•  Some  ridicule  attended  this  proceeding,  which  was  borrowed  from  Ger- 
man etiquette,  and  caricatures  were  published  representing  the  children 
going  through  the  ceremonies  with  their  tops,  kites,  etc.  They  at  last  rebelled ; 
and  a  story  went  that  the  boys  had  refused  to  leave  their  cricket,  saying  the 
company  might  wait. 

tWhen  making  arrangements,  the  careful  monarch  thus  wrote  to  his 

minister:  *'  I  take  this  opportunity  of  enclosing  you  a  list  of  the  servants  that 

I  find  absolutely  necessary  to  place  about  my  third  and  fourth  sons.**    He 

adds,  be  has  brought  the  expense  as  low  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would 

admit. 

x>,^^r.*^n»  JMr.  DeBudd £850 

Preceptors  ^  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke 800 

Pages  of  the  I  Mannerlay  j  Each:  Salary,  £80 )  o/wi 

Rickstairs  f  Miller  }  Mornlng,20f  '^"" 

Housekeeper 60 

For  keeping  three  hounds,  each  £20 60 

Porter 80 

Watchman 25 

Writing  Master 100 

£1115 
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the  same  order  was  observed  through  each  succeeding  day,  with- 
out any  deviation,  while  at  that  place  of  residence.  On  Sunday 
every  member  of  the  family  of  a  proper  age  was  required  to  attend 
public  worsliip;  and  in  the  evening  his  Majesty  himself  made  it  a 
rule  to  read  a  discourse  from  the  writings  of  some  of  our  best 
divines."* 

This  is  an  agreeable  family  picture,  though  the  impression  abroad 
was  that  the  discipline  was  far  too  severe.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
nearly  seventy  years  later,  complained  to  Dr.  Holland  of  the  too 
great  strictness  of  his  royal  father,  and  described  himself  as  being 
then  afflicted  with  an  asthmatic  breathing,  which  his  tutor  "re- 
quired him  to  stop;"  and  which,  after  various  rebukes  and  threats, 
ended  in  sound  flogging.  TJiis,  he  added,  was  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence.  A  tutor  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  have  thus 
indulged  his  temper  unless  he  felt  that  he  would  be  supported.! 

The  Duke  of  York  also  retailed  painful  impressions  of  this 
period,  describing  how  the  tutor  would  hit  them  with  his  pencil  on 
the  head  if  they  were  inattentive. { 


•  Watkins,  "  Mem.  Duke  of  York,"  p.  2a 

t  TIcknor'a  "  Ufe,"  il.  152. 

X  In  what  kind  of  family  circle  the  children  were  reared  may  be  conceiTed 
from  the  training:  their  mother  had  to  pass  through.  "  Except  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber,"  says  Mrs.  Harcourt,  in  her  Diary  (pp.  45, 4G),  printed  by 
Mr.  Locker,  **  for  ^  an  hour  in  a  week  in  a  funeral  circle,  or  a  ceremonious 
drawing  Rm  she  never  had  a  soul  to  speak  to  but  the  King.  That  this  con- 
tinued till  her  first  child  the  P.  of  Wales  was  bom,  that  then  the  nurse  A  his 
GoTemess  Lady  C.  Finch  coming  into  the  Room  was  a  little  treat,  but  that 
they  had  still  for  yexu^  no  other  society  till  by  degrees  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed 
Chamber  came  more  frequently,  and  latterly  the  Society  for  rarious  reasons, 
the  Children  growing  up,  the  Joumies  &c.  was  much  encreased.  .  .  .  Ex- 
pecting to  be  Queen  of  a  gay  Court,  finding  herself  confined  as  in  a  Convent, 
Sl  hardly  allowed  to  think  without  the  leave  of  her  husband  checked  her 
xpirita,  made  her  fearful  &  cautious  to  an  extreme,  Sl  when  the  time  came 
that  amusements  were  allowed  her  her  mind  was  formed  to  a  difft  maimer 
of  life." 
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CHAPTER  II. 
1771—1776. 

This  early  stage,  however,  was  soon  passed.  In  the  year  1771, 
when  the  royal  child  was  nine  years  old,  it  was  considered  time 
that  a  scheme  for  his  education  should  bo  formally  arranged.  The 
second  brother  was  to  receive  a  thoroughly  Qerman  education.  A 
system  of  complete  and  careful  English  instruction  was  determined 
upon.  Accordingly,  in  February,  Dr.  Mnrkliam,  lately  Master  of 
Westminster  School,  and  now  Bishop  of  Chester,  was  appointed 
preceptor.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  sub-preceptor,  while  Lord  Holder- 
nesse  became  governor.  The  latter  was  the  real  director  of  the 
children,  and  was  to  look  after  their  conduct  generally.  For  the 
post  of  sub-governor — a  highly  important  office — there  were  many 
candidates. 

Among  the  candidates  for  this  office  were  two  clergymen  of  a 
doubtful  notoriety.  One  was  Kidgell,  who  had  done  dirty  work 
for  Lord  Sandwich,  and  had  been  a  sort  of  bludgeon-man  on  the 
press.  He  had  contrived  to  get  permission  to  dedicate  some  fables 
to  the  young  princes;  but  when  the  King  read  the  book  he  was  so 
disgusted  at  the  mixture  of  levity  and  gross  flattery  that  he  was  at 
the  expense  of  buying  up  the  whole  impression.  The  other  clergy- 
man, who  had  greatly  attracted  the  Queen,  was  the  unfortunate 
Dr.  Dodd.  .  She  was  in  his  favor,  but  the  King  positively  declined, 
not  relishing  the  style  and  manner  of  the  candidate. 

But  the  person  chosen  was  Mr.  Smelt,  a  well-known  figure  in 
Madame  D'Arblay's  memoirs;  a  man  of  signal  uprightness  and 
virtue,  but  "a  violent  revolution  whig."  As  assistant  tutors. 
Lord  Holdernesse  selected  two  foreign  refugee  Protestants,  Bud6 
and  Salzes,  the  latter  a  Swiss  of  much  worth,  while  Dr.  Majendie, 
the  Queen's  reader,  attended  them  for  Latin  and  English.  The 
King  and  Queen  added  their  exertions;  the  former  being  considered 
to  read  with  propriety  and  grace,  while  the  Queen  imparted  instruc- 
tion in  French,  German,  and  even  English,  which  she  could 
scarcely  as  yet  have  been  very  familiar  with. 
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The  sub-preceptor  gave  lessons,  while  the  bishop  supervised  and 
controlled  the  whole.  Markham  was  a  highly-successful  school- 
master, who  had  been  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
and  afteniards,  as  was  becoming  a  prince's  instructor,  received  the 
rich  prize  of  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  was  a  pert,  arrogant 
man,  by  Mr.  Walpole's  account,  and  owed  his  recommendation  to 
Lord  Mansfield.  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  person  of  a  rather  unique 
type,  having  refused  bishoprics  three  times.*  He  seems  to  have 
l)een  a  worthy  and  conscientious  man,  spoken  of  with  much 
respect  by  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Holdcrnesse,  Mr.  Walpole 
tells  us,  "owed  his  otHcc  to  his  insignificance  and  his  wife,"  who. 
it  was  supposed,  prompted  her  husband  to  use  the  opportunities 
affonled  by  his  residence  at  the  Cinque  Ports  for  smuggling,  f  A 
board  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  was  not  likely  to 
work  harmoniously,  and  almost  at  once  the  Court  was  agitated  by 
what  might  be  considered  a  scandal. 

It  became  known  that  the  governor  and  sub-preceptor  were  at 
open  war.  Late  in  1775,  the  former,  from  "a  violent  humor"  in 
his  face,  which  struck  in  upon  his  breast  and  affected  his  hearing, 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  South  of  France.  On  his  return  he 
found  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  absence  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  against  him.  *'Thcy  had  treated  his 
authority  with  contempt,  and  often  ridiculed  him  to  his  face."t 
The  juvenile  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  "  set  on  "  his  elder  brother;  what 
he  was  to  do  very  often  later,  even  when  both  were  old  men.  The 
latter,  however,  was  always  showing  himself  self-willed  and  head- 
strong to  his  father  as  well  as  to  his  mother,  who  could  not  control 
him.  Lord  Holdernesse  accused  Jackson  of  setting  his  pupils 
against  him.  There  were  suspicions  that  the  bishop  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  confusion,  while  Jackson  declared  the  governor  to 
be  "most  trifling  and  unfit  for  his  charge."  In  this  general 
wrangle  the  only  course  was  to  provide  a  new  set  of  instructors. 
The  King,  indeed,  wished  to  retain  Lord  Holdernesse;  but  the 
latter  declined  to  stay,  on  the  ground,  it  would  seem,  that  he  had 


*  Hurd,  hU  successor  in  the  tutorship,  declined  the  prinutcj  of  Ireland,  as 
Jackson  was  said  to  have  done  that  of  England. 

t  It  was  stated  that  iu  a  single  "  venture  '*  she  introduced  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  dresses. 

t "  Last  Journals**  of  Walpole,  ii.  51,  which  see  also  for  an  account  of  the 
whole  incident. 
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lost  all  control  over  his  charge.  Smelt,  whose  character  iMrs. 
Delany  declared,  with  some  exaggeration,  "to  he  of  the  most  noble 
and  delicate  kind,  and  deserving  the  pen  of  a  Clarendon  to  do 
Justice  to  it,"  followed  his  patron,  refusing  a  pension  from  the 
King.  De  Salzes,  the  refugee,  also  insisted  on  retiring,  significantly 
giving  as  a  reason  the  "  ungovernable  temper  of  his  charge,  the 
Prince  of  Wales."* 

This  was  told  by  Lord  Holdemesse  himself  to  Lord  Hertford, 
who  reported  it  to  Walpole.  It  speaks  badly  for  the  system  that 
the  humors  of  a  headstrong  child  should  have  had  a  share  in  such 
changes. 

But  the  most  painful  part  of  this  transaction  was  this  early  antici- 
pation of  future  discord  between  the  King  and  Prince;  for  it  seems 
certain  that  between  the  boy  of  fourteen  and  his  father  there  was 
already  implanteil  a  reciprocal  dislike;  and  Lord  Hertford  declared 
that  the  boy  stood  in  no  awe  of  either  his  father  or  his  mother. 
The  King  was  seriously  affected  by  this  discover}';  and  it  was  noticed 
that  he  was  wasted  with  the  anxiety.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Xorth,  he 
says  it  had  made  him  forget  important  business.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  how  harassed  he  was,  and  what  steps  he  took. 
The  passage  that  his  sons  "would  secretly  feel  a  kind  of  victory,  if 
the  bishop  remained,"  is  significant. 

•*  My  dear  Lord"  (he  wrote  from  Kew,  on  May  27th,  1776), — 
•'....  I  mentioned  the  Lord[s]  Dartmouth,  Ashburnham,  and 
Bruce  as  the  only  persons  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  least  from 
their  characters,  as  fit  to  succeed  Lord  Holdemesse.  ...  I  also 
mentioned  that  from  principles  of  honor  I  could  not  press  Mr. 
Smelt  to  continue  Sub-Governor  with  any  other  Governor  than 
Lord  Holdemesse;  that  Mr.  Jackson»  knowing  he  was  to  be  removed 
prior  to  my  receiving  any  intimation  of  Lord  Holdernesse's  inten- 
tions to  retire,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  the  only  one  of  the  estab- 
lishment concerning  whom  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  take  any 
decision;  that  on  principle  I  think  the  Governor  is  my  representa- 
tive, and  as  such  no  one  about  them  must  have  more  hold  on  them 
than  him,  therefore  that  on  the  new  appointment  of  a  Governor  I 
must  produce  a  new  preceptor:  when  to  this  is  added  the  want  of 
regard  of  my  sons  to  Lord  Holdemesse  has  made  him  resign,  though 
he  wiU  put  it  on  his  health,  they  would  secretly  feel  a  kind  of  vic- 


•  **  Last  Journals ''  of  Walpole,  U.  58. 
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tory  if  the  Bishop  remained:  I  therefore  jesierday  took  the  painful 
task  of  sending  for  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  with  kindness  and 
frankness  told  him  that,  as  Lord  Holderoesse  meant  to  retire,  I  should 
at  the  same  time  appoint  a  new  preceptor.  ...  On  Thursday  I 
saw  Lord  Bruce,  and  used  erery  argument  to  compdl  him  to  step 
forth  to  my  assistance.  ...  On  ^urday  he  wished  to  decline, 
but  after  a  very  full  conversation,  seeing  my  distress  of  mind,  he 
rery  handsomely  consented  to  Jiccept,  provided  the  Bishop  of 
Litchfield  came  to  his  assistance.  He  has  by  my  direction  spoke 
this  morning  to  that  Bishop,  and  on  Wednesday  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  say  to  you  that  I  have  secured  those  two,  which  will  restore  my 
mind  to  a  state  of  ease,  which  you  cannot  think  a  tender  father  can 
possess  unless  satisfied  of  the  moral  principles  of  men  to  whose 
care  he  intrusts  his  children." 

In  another  letter  he  writes: 

**  Lord  North, — The  letter  I  received  this  day  from  you,  in 
answer  to  mine  of  yesterday,  is  the  most  ample  proof  of  your  affec- 
tionate feeling  for  me.  The  Bishop  of  Litchfield  has  with  great 
modesty  and  propriety  agreed  to  come  as  preceptor  to  my  children. 
I  shall  therefore  direct  Lord  Bruce  and  him  to  come  and  kiss  hands 
at  the  lev6e  on  Friday." 

For  sub-governor  the  King  found  **a  highly  proper  person  "  in 
Colonel  Hotham.  The  new  preceptor  owed  his  post  directly  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  brought  under  the  Eling's  notice  some  "  Dia- 
logues on  the  British  Constitution."  He  brought  with  him  his  own 
chaplain,  Dr.  Arnald,  as  sub-preceptor;  a  man  of  much  reputation 
at  the  university,  and  "  whose  mildness,  morals,  and  cheerfulness," 
according  to  the  King,  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents.* 

Hurd  recommended  himself  much  at  Court,  and  the  King  always 
displayed  a  particular  affection  to  him,  writing  to  him  in  the 
warmest  terms,  and  when  invasion  was  apprehended  selected  his 
palnce  as  the  place  he  was  to  retire  to.  He  was,  no  doubt,  an 
excfiellent  man,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  disliked  by  his  royal  pupils, 
by  whom  Markham  was  preferred,  is  scarcely  to  his  discredit 
Years  after,  at  a  great  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  St 


•  Letter  to  Lord  North,  ii.  83.  But  about  17ft2  his  wita  became  unsettled,  and 
hit  delusions  seem  to  have  been  oddly  connected  with  preferment,  for  he  used 
to  wear  a  mitre  about  the  house. 
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James's  Square,  where  were  the  Prince,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine, 
Dr.  Parr,  and  oilier  persons  of  note,  a  discussion  took  place  ou  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  preceptors,  and  which  is  even  dr:\- 
matic  in  its  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Prince  and  of  the 
resolute  Parr. 

"  The  Archhishop  of  York,"  writes  one  who  took  down  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  from  Parr's  own  lips,  then  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  "  being  alluded  to,  the  Prince  observed:  '  I  esteem  Markham 
a  much  greater,  wiser,  and  more  learned  man  than  Ilurd,  and  a 
better  teacher.  You  will  allow  me  to  be  a  judge,  as  they  were  botli 
my  preceptors.'  Said  Dr.  Parr:  *Is  it  your  Royal  Highness  5 
pleasure  that  I  should  enter  upon  the  topic  of  their  comparative 
merits  as  a  subject  of  discussion? '  '  Yes,"  said  the  Prince.  '  Then, 
sir,'  said  Parr, '  I  totally  differ  from  your  Royal  Highness  in  opinion. ' 
*As  I  knew  them  both  so  intimately,*  replied  the  Prince,  *you  will 
not  deny  that  I  had  the  power  of  more  accurately  appreciating 
their  respective  merits  than  you  can  have  had.'  The  Prince  then 
spoke  of  Markham's  natural  dignity  and  authority  as  compared 
with  Hurd's  smoothness  and  softness,  '  and,  with  proper  submission 
to  your  authority  on  such  a  subject,  his  experience  as  a  school- 
master and  his  better  scholarship.*  '  Sir,*  said  Parr,  *your  Royal 
Highness  began  the  conversation,  and  if  you  permit  it  to  go  on  must 
tolerate  a  very  different  inference.'  *  Go  on,'  said  the  Prince.  *  I 
declare  that  3Iarkham  understands  Greek  better  than  Hurd,  for 
when  I  hesitated  Markham  immediately  explained  it,  and  then  he 
went  on,  but  when  I  hesitated  with  Hurd  he  always  referred  me  to 
the  dictionary;  I  conclude  he  therefore  wanted  to  be  informed  him- 
self.* 'Sir,*  replied  Parr,  *  I  venture  to  differ  from  yoxir  Royal 
Highness's  conclusion.  I  am  myself  a  schoolmaster,  and  I  think 
that  Dr.  Hurd  pursued  the  right  method,  and  that  Dr.  Markham 
fulled  in  his  duty.  Hurd  desired  your  Royal  Highness  to  find  the 
word,  not  because  he  did  not  know  it,  but  because  he  wished  you 
to  find  by  search  and  learn  it  thoroughly.*  '  Have  you  not  changed 
your  opinion  of  Hurd? '  exclaimed  the  Prince.  *  I  have  read  a  work 
in  which  you  attacked  him  fiercely.'  '  Yes,  sir,  I  attacked  him  on 
one  point  which  I  thought  important  to  letters,  and  I  summoned 
the  whole  force  of  my  mind  and  took  every  possible  pains  to  do  it 
well,  for  I  consider  Hurd  to  be  a  great  man.  .  .  .  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  Markham  and  Hurd  as  men  of  tilent.  Markham 
was  a  pompous  schoolmaster;  Hurd  was  a  stiff,  cold,  but  correct 
gentleman.    Markham  was  at  the  head  of  a  good  school,  tutor  of  a 
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good  college,  and  finally  became  an  archbishop;  in  all  these  stations 
he  had  trumpeters  of  his  fame  who  called  him  great,  though  he 
published  one  **Concio"  only,  which  has  already  sunk  in  oblivion. 
From  a  farmhouse  and  village  school  Hurd  emerged,  the  friend  of 
Gray  and  a  circle  of  distinguished  men,  and  sent  from  the  obscurity 
of  a  country  village  a  book,  sir,  which  your  royal  father,  sir,  is 
said  to  have  declared  made  him  a  bishop.  And  i>erhaps,  sir,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  adroitness  and  power  you  have  manifested  in  this  debate 
might  have  been  owing  to  him.'  Fox.  when  the  Prince  was  gone, 
exclaimed  in  his  high  tone  of  voice:  '  He  thought  he  had  caught 
you,  but  he  caught  a  Tartar.'  The  argument  was  maintained  with 
some  heat. "  * 

The  shallowness  of  the  Prince's  reasoning — which  had  yet  a 
specious  air — may  be  coulmsted  with  the  doctor's  intrepid  vindica- 
tion of  Ilurd,  to  whom  he  bore  no  good-will;  as  indeed  his  adver- 
sary, with  some  malice,  took  care  to  remind  liini.f 

Though  the  new  preceptor  started  hopefully  on  his  course,  writ- 
ing to  his  friends  that  his  pupils  were  ''extremely  promising,"  lie 
was  not  long  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  eldest. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  Prince  exhibited,  at  this  early  age,  many  of 
those  ungracious  qualities  which  were  to  distinguish  him  when  he 
was  grown  up;  and  his  new  master  augured  but  badly  of  his  future 
career.  To  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Parsons,  the  bishop  said  one  day  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  progress  of  his  pupil:  **  My  dear,"  he 
replied,  laying  his  peculiarly  small  white  hand  upon  her  arm,  "  I 
can  hardly  tell;  he  will  be  either  the  most  polished  gentleman  or 
the  most  accomplished  blackguard  in  Europe;  possibly  an  admix- 
ture of  both."t 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  event  of  his  childhood  was  the  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  met  with  him  one  day  when  he  was 
reading  in  the  royal  library.  Tlie  doctor,  who  spoke  to  him  some 
grave  words  of  encouragement,  had  thus  been  in  some  sort  of  com- 
munication with  five  sovereigns.  He  had  been  touched  for  the  evil 
by  Queen  Anne;  he  must  have  often  seen  the  first  and  second 


•Parr,  "Life,"  L  322. 

t  In  testimony  of  his  refcard  for  Markham.  he  included  his  portrait  in  the 
collection  he  had  made  of  his  friends*  portraits,  and  on  that  prelate's  death 
went  to  the  expense  of  having  it  engraved.— '*  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  I80a 

t  KUvert,  "  Life  of  Hurd,"  p.  STB. 
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Georges  in  the  streets. of  London;  with  the  third  and  fourth  he  had 
spol^en. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  witli  these  appoint- 
ments the  king's  troubles  were  only  to  recommence.  Lord  Bruce 
was  barely  established  in  his  place,  and  had  dined  once  with  his 
pupil,  when  he  abruptly  retired  to  the  country.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
that  he  left  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  to  tell  the  King  that  he 
would  not  return.  The  cause  was  said  to  be  his  wife,  who  thought 
she  would  be  deprived  of  his  society.  The  poor  worried  King  thus 
unfolds  his  distress  to  his  counsellor: 

"LoBD  Nobth"  (he  wrote  on  June  2nd,  1776),— "I  thought  by 
the  step  I  had  taken  yesterday  that  my  distress  was  at  an  end;  but 
after  you  left  me  this  day  I  saw  the  Bishop  of  Litclifield,  wlio 
brought  me  the  melancholy  news  that  some  difficulties  from  Lady 
Bruce  had  so  agitated  her  husband  that  he  was  come  to  acquaint 
me  from  him  that  he  could  not  think  of  being  Governor  to  my 
children.  The  Bishop  broke  it  with  the  greatest  gentleness.  I 
mstantly  sent  Lord  Ashburnham,  whose  secrecy  I  could  depend 
upon,  to  acquaint  the  D.  of  Montague  of  this  event,  and  to  desire 
the  Duke  to  come  to  me.  I  have  so  powerfully  shewn  that  my 
fresh  distress  arose  from  his  family,  that  I  have  persuaded  him  to 
supply  the  place  of  his  brother,  which  he  does  on  the  following 
conditions — not  to  be  appointed  until  Wednesday,  by  which  he 
avoids  appearing  on  the  birthday,  for  which  he  has  no  cloaths,  and 
that  Lord  Bruce  may  still  have  the  Earldom  of  Aileslmry." 

The  Duke  of  Montague  agreed  to  take  the  place  on  these  valuable 
considerations. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  a  curious  scene  occurred  between 
the  King  and  the  Bishop,  which  is  reported  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
in  his  MS.  memoranda:  "  The  King  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that 
'he  had  determined  on  making  an  entirely  new  establishment.' 
The  other  seemed  surprised,  and  not  very  respectfully  said,  '  Has 
your  Majesty  consulted  Lord  Mansfield?'  The  King,  astonished 
at  so  strange  a  question,  replied  he  surely  was  master  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased  to  overlook  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
repeated  his  determination.  The  Bishop,  from  the  imperious  tone 
with  which  he  had  just  addressed  his  sovereign,  now  changed  to 
the  most  abject  humility,  and  with  tears  begged  the  King  to  con- 
sider his  numerous  family.    His  Majesty  assured  him  it  should 
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make  no  alteration  in  his  future  preferment.    The  Bishop  retired 
confused." 

Walpole,  however,  did  not  at  this  moment  know  of  the  story 
that  was  circulated  at  Lord  Bruce's  expense — viz.  that  his  lively 
pupil,  the  Prince  of  AVales,  had  maliciously  led  him  to  expose  his 
ignorance  in  Homer  and  Greek  generally.  The  Prince,  it  was 
added,  was  able  to  set  him  right  in  a  quotation,  as  well  as  to  point 
out  a  false  quantity.  This  was  questioned  by  the  tutor,  on  which 
the  pupil  appealed  to  better  authority,  and  it  was  decided  against 
Lord  Bruce,  who  was  much  laughed  at.     Such  was  the  story. 

The  new  governor  was  probably  indulgent  enough,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  his  disposition;  for  Hr. 
Walpole  tells  us  he  was  one  of  the  "weakest  and  most  ignorant 
men  living/*  while  Ilurd's  obsequious  biographer  extols  him  as  a 
nobleman  of  singular  worth  and  virtue,  of  an  exemplary  life,  and 
of  the  best  principles  in  Church  and  State.  He  was  very  attentive 
to  his  charges,  and  executed  that  trust  with  great  propriety  and 
dignity.  The  preceptor  (t.«..  Bishop  Hurd)  was  honored  with  his 
confidence,  and  there  never  was  the  least  misunderstanding  between 
them;*  this  last  reason  may  account  for  this  cordial  estimate. 

Under  this  new  direction  the  education  of  these  princes  was 
started  afresh.  They  were  now  removed  to  Kew  Palace,  and  were 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  King  and  Queen.  A  course  of  study 
was  marked  out  for  them.  Eight  hours  a  day  were  given  to  classics 
and  languages.  Cicero's  Offices  was  a  favorite  work  of  study,  and 
there  was  an  attempt  at  carrying  out  a  sort  of  German  ideal  by 
instructing  the  youths  in  husbandry  and  such  matters.f 

We  are  told  that  a  spot  of  ground,  in  the  gjirden  at  Eew,  was  dug 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  by  his  brother  the 


•KUrert,  p.  865. 

tin  the  British  Museum  is  to  be  seen  a  translation  made  by  the  Prince 
about  this  time,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen: 

**'As  soon  as  I  heard  your  daughter  Tullia  was  dead,  I  confess  I  was  ex* 
tremely  concerned,  as  it  became  me  to  be  at  a  loss  which  I  regarded  as  com* 
mon  to  us  both ;  and  if  I  had  been  with  jou  I  should  not  hare  been  wanting  to 
jou,  but  should  have  openly  testified  the  bitterness  of  mj  grief.  Tis  true  this 
is  but  a  poor  and  miserable  consolation,  because  those  who  ought  to  admin, 
ister  it,  I  mean  our  nearest  friends  and  relations,  are  almost  equally  affected 
with  ourselTes,  nor  can  they  attempt  it  without  shedding  many  a  tear,  so  that 
they  appear  more  to  be  in  want  of  comfort  themselres,  than  perfonn  that 
duty  toothers.** 
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Duke  of  York,  who  sowed  it  with  wheat,  attended  the  growth  of 
their  little  crop,  weeded,  reaped,  and  harvested  it  solely  by  them- 
seWes.  "They  threshed  out  the  com  and  separated  it  from  the 
chaiK,  and  at  this  period  of  their  work  were  brought  to  reflect,  from 
their  own  experience,  on  the  various  labors  and  attentions  of  the 
husbandman  and  the  farmer.  The  Princes  not  oniy  raised  their 
own  crop,  but  they  also  ground  it,  and  having  parted  the  bran  from 
the  meal,  attended  to  the  whole  process  of  making  it  into  bread, 
which,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  was  eaten  with  no  slight  relish. 
The  King  and  Queen  partook  of  the  philosophical  repast,  and  beheld 
▼ith  pleasure  the  very  amusements  of  their  children  rendered  the 
source  of  useful  knowledge." 

The  Prince's  instructor  in  the  graces  of  elocution  was  ]^Ir.  Bartley, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  good  old  school  of  actors,  who  had  deserved 
Charies  Lamb*s  praise.  His  drawing-master  was  a  Russian  named 
Cozens,  while  Angelo  taught  him  fencing.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  elegant  tastes  of  this  royal  family,  pursued 
with  thorough  conscientiousness;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his 
being  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  Prince  owed  his 
tone  of  connoisseurship.  The  number  of  masters  and  professors 
engaged  at  the  palace  was  considerable.  The  Queen  herself  took 
lessons  from  Gainsborough;  the  King  himself  was  taught  architec- 
toral  drawing  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  perspective  by  Kirby,  and 
grammar  by  Mrs.  Trinuner.  Quin  had  instructed  him  in  elocution, 
and  Denoger  was  the  drawing-master  for  the  princes.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  published  a  folio  of  etchings;  while  the  walls  of  Frogmore 
were  hung  with  her  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  decorated  in  the 
"  Asiatic  style,"  whatever  that  was  then  considered  to  be.  She  even 
tried  her  skill  at  mezzotint  engraving. 

Little  wine  was  allowed,  and  great  regularity  of  hours  was  insisted 
on.  This,  however  well-intentioned,  seemed  hardly  judicious,  and 
it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Prince  should  look  eagerly  to 
the  time  when  he  should  be  emancipated.  The  preceptor  was,  of 
course,  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  patron  who  had  favored  him,  and 
is  described  as  "  a  little  plausible  man,  affecting  a  singular  decorum 
that  endeared  him  highly  to  devout  old  ladies."  So  that  hero  were 
severe  and  arbitrary  parents,  a  weak  preceptor,  and  **  the  most  fool- 
ish man  in  England  "  as  governor — influences  not  likely  to  operate 
favorably  on  a  self-willed,  self-indulgent,  and  hot-tempered  youth. 
The  tutor  being  thus  engrossed  with  "currying  favor"  with  the 
King,  the  pupil  was  left  to  the  company  of  servants  and  grooms. 
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The  %ioTy  went  that  the  King  did  all  he  could  to  protract  hk  son'a 
nonage,  and  keep  him  a  schoolboy.  He  was  made  to  wear  a  chDd*!i 
frilled  collar,  to  which  he  one  day  called  a  servant's  attention,  say- 
ing: "  See  how  they  treat  me!"  *  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he  took 
every  means  to  ehidc  the  vigilance  of  his  guanlians.  The  worthy 
Mrs.  Chaponc,  however,  gives  a  highly  favorable  picture  of  the 
interior  of  the  royal  family  circle.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1778- 
"Mr.  Buller,"  she  says,  "went  to  Windsor  on  Saturday;  saw  the 
King,  who  inquired  much  about  the  Bishop  [of  Winchester],  and 
hearing  that  he  would  be  eighty-two  next  Monday,  *Then/  said  the 
King,  *  I  will  go  and  wish  him  joy.'  •  And  I,'  said  the  Queen,  *  will 
go  too.'  3[r.  B.  then  dropt  a  bint  of  the  additional  pleasure  it  would 
give  the  Bishop  if  he  could  see  the  Princes.  '  That,'  said  the  King, 
•requires  contrivance;  but  if  I  can  manage  it,  we  will  all  go.*  On 
the  Monday  following,  the  royal  party,  consisting  of  their  ^lajesties, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Princess 
Royal,  and  Princess  Augusta,  visited  the  Bishop.  The  King,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Chapoue,  "sent  the  Princes  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Chapone ;  himself,  he  said,  was  an  old  acquaintance.  Whilst  the 
Princes  were  speaking  to  me,  Mr.  Amald,  sub-preceptor,  said,  *  These 
gentlemen  are  well  acquainted  with  a  certain  ode  prefixed  to  Mrs. 
Carter's  Epictetus,  if  you  know  anything  of  it.'  Afterwards  the 
King  came  and  spoke  to  us,  and  the  Queen  led  the  Princess  Royal 
to  me,  saying:  '  This  is  a  young  lady  who,  I  hope,  has  much  profited 
by  your  instructions.  She  has  read  them  ["Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind"]  more  than  once,  and  will  read  them  often;'  and 
the  Princess  assented  to  the  praise  which  followed  with  a  very  modest 
air.  I  was  pleased  with  all  the  Princes,  but  particularly  with  Prince 
William,  who  is  little  of  his  age,  but  so  sensible  and  engaging,  that 
he  won  the  Bishop's  heart,  to  whom  he  particularly  attached  himself, 
and  would  stay  with  him  while  all  the  rest  ran  about  the  house.  His 
conversation  was  surprisingly  manly  and  clever  for  his  age,  yet,  with 
the  young  Bullers,  he  was  quite  the  boy,  and  said  to  John  Buller,  by 
way  of  encouraging  him  to  talk,  *Come,  we  are  both  boys,  you 
know.'  All  of  them  showed  affectionate  respect  to  the  Bishop;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  pressed  his  hand  so  hard  that  he  hurt  it." 

A  yet  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  simple  tastes  of  this  excellent 
King  and  his  Queen  was  the  mode  of  commemorating  the  birthday 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.    In  these  happy  times  Windsor  and 

•  Walpole,  *'  Last  JounuUs,"  i.  lOa. 
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Wejrmouth  were  favorite  places  of  tHUffgiatura  for  the  royal 
family.  At  the  former  place  the  morning  was  ushered  in  so  early  as 
six  o'clock  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  feu  de  joie  was  fired.  Before 
nine  the  young  princes  arrived  from  Kcw  to  wait  on  their  father, 
and  at  ten  a  procession  wns  formed  of  all  the  royal  family  and  the 
attendants,  who  walked  in  state  to  the  church.  The  Prince  and  his 
six  brothers  walked  two  and  two,  sumptuously  arrayed  in  blue  and 
gold;  the  three  young  princesses  followed.  In  the  church,  all 
marched  up  to  the  table  and  made  their  offerings  of  gold  and  silver. 
On  their  return  a  procession  was  formed  again,  which  was  swelled 
by  the  canons  and  clergy,  who  attended  them  to  the  door  of  the 
palace.  Later  in  the  day  the  royal  children  appeared  on  the  terrace, 
where  they  were  greeted  with  a  salute  of  three  volleys  from  the  sol- 
diers; thisjiras  with  the  good-natured  purpose  of  showing  themselves 
to  the  loyal  Windsor  folks,  who  thronged  in  crowds  to  look  at  them. 
They  retired  to  dine,  and  at  half -past  six  the  Prince  and  his  brothers 
took  leave  of  their  father  and  returned  to  Kew.  So  simple  and 
innocent  a  mode  of  celebrating  a  birthday  might  seem  strange  and 
old-fashioned  in  our  time.  And  it  may  be  said  that  this  custom  of 
royal  personages  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  public  in  the  "  walks 
St  Windsor, "  and  which  was  persevered  in  all  through  that  long  reign, 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  wise  and  laudable  one.  For  in  this 
fashion  was  loyalty  fostered.  But  this  patriarchal  system  was  not  to 
last  much  longer. 
2 
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jiuir,  vlies  be  vats  lo  bcsKozie  ifgyy  r(f  ns^  ar  besr  to  ibe  Uirooe. 
Coccpiadi^is  of  'Jie  rir^rcias  fjicjesn  of  cnwrjiffrnf  bessn  lo  be  beard. 
li  vit»  BUSed  Ib^  be  -vss  s::^  ^Ijcrs^  lo  icyeiir  as  ^«Tk  acxH  tbe 
ffzsDXDer  of  tbe  jeir  ITTIf,  Msd  ibea  obIt  becaiKe  ibe  Spanish 
min^euer  mkf^  :t  &«  a  fkror.  He  biznse^  be^na  to  proiesa  ioodlr. 
"  Tbe  Priiifcx  of  Waks.'  so  rta  a  paz^rnpii  ia  one  of  Ibe  papery 
*'  wjlb  a  fpirii  wbicb  does  Lira  b^aor.  bis  ibiee  limes  requested  a 
ebac^  ID  thai  srs^em.  Time  wiH  show  vbeiber  tbe  jvmta  hare 
laid  their  foazidaxions  cpoa  a  rock  or  upon  saad."*  He  had  alreadj 
begged  to  hare  a  oommissioo  in  tbe  annj,  and  to  be  aLoired  to  go 
mboot  as  he  pleased,  like  other  joang  men  of  tbe  day.  It  hap- 
pened at  this  time  that  the  King  was  bosilT  engaged  in  Tisiting  the 
forts  and  dockyards,  and  in  farther  kindling  the  public  eniLusiasm 
by  tours  of  inspection  and  rcriews.  Tbe  two  young  men  earnestly 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  attend  him  on  these  occasions.  Their 
request  was  refused,  but,  instead,  tbey  were  taken  out  to  Kew 
Gardens  to  receive  lessons  in  fortification  and  gunnery.  They  were 
also  allowed  to  shift  their  residence  occasionally  from  Windsor  to 
Kew.  This  pedantic  restraint  overshot  the  mark,  and  tbe  young 
princes  seized  eagerly  the  opportunity  of  their  father's  absence  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  the  gay  nobles  of  the  day,  who  quickly 
instructed  them  as  to  how  they  were  to  break  loose  from  this  disa- 
greeable bondage.  These  lessons  they  almost  at  once  bettered,  as 
the  King  was  presently  to  learn,  and  within  a  few  months  the 
forebodings  of  the  worthy  bishop,  their  tutor,  were  to  be  realized. 

It  is  probable  that  if  sounder  instruction  had  been  given  he 
would  not  have  followed ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  stupid, 
odious,  German,  sergeant-system  of  discipline  that  had  been  so 
rigorously  applied  was,  in  fact,  responsible  for  the  blemishes  in  the 
young  prince's  character.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  pursue  the  course 
of  his  life,  that  an  indifference  to  truth  was  one  of  these  blemishes; 
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and  this,  as  may  be  conceived,  was  owing  to  childish  terror  of 
those  above  him.  There  arc  two  simple  anecdotes  connected  with 
this  matter  which  are  almost  convincing.  Lord  Essex,  riding  out 
with  the  King,  met  the  young  prince  arrayed  in  a  wig,  and  asked 
him  sharply  the  reason  of  his  wearing  it.  No  doubt  in  some  alarm, 
the  Prince  answered  liastily:  "  That  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
doctor  as  he  was  subject  to  cold."  On  which  the  King  turned  to  his 
companion,  and  said:  "A  lie  is  ever  ready  when  it  is  wanted." 
This  shows  what  the  feeling  of  the  father  was,  and  how  little  he 
cared  to  show  his  respect  for  his  son.*  Many  years  after,  the  son, 
become  Prince  Regent,  consulted  Lady  Spencer  as  to  the  choice  of 
a  goTcmess  for  his  daugliter.  "Above  all,"  he  said,  "I  must 
teach  her  to  tell  the  truth."  Then  he  added  this  remarkable  decla- 
ration: "You  know  that  I  don't  speak  the  truth  and  my  brothers 
don't,  and  I  find  it  a  great  defect,  from  which  I  would  have  my 
daughter  free.  We  have  been  brought  up  badly,  the  queen  having 
taught  us  to  equivocate."!  No  one  corroborated  this  candid  con- 
fession and  defect  so  heartily  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  again 
and  again  seems  to  declare  that  he  could  not  believe  a  word  the 
Prince  said.  Let  the  blame,  however,  or  an  important  share  of  it, 
be  placed  where  it  is  properly  due.  Yet  the  young  prince  was  good- 
natured  ;  and  had  he  been  properly  directed  might  have  turned  out 
more  creditably  than  he  did.  He  was  after  heard  to  say:  "  I  wish 
every  one  would  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do ;  nobody  gives  me  any 
instructions." 

It  is  melancholy,  too,  to  trace  another  result  of  this  system. 
Being  jealously  shut  up  in  the  palace,  and  deprived  of  rational 
amusements,  he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  private  drinking,  which 
told  upon  the  scrofulous  humors  which,  it  was  said,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  had  introduced  into  the  family,  and  which  now  broke  out 
all  over  his  face.  To  these  excesses  he  was  incited  by  his  wild, 
ever-favorite  brother,  the  youthful  bishop,  who  had  the  most  spirit, 
and  put  him  on  to  acting  with  spirit.  Unfortunately,  too,  at  this 
time,  the  King  was  harassed  by  the  insubordination  of  his  brothers; 
and,  in  the  dissensions  that  followed,  the  young  princes  found  them- 
selves encouraged  to  take  part  with  them.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, a  man  of  depraved  character,  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  this 
spirit,  and  became  the  guide  and  prompter  of  his  nephews.     We 


♦  McCulla^fh  Torrens's  "  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne,"  i.  156. 
tibid.  p.  157. 
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find  the  jormg  prince  taking  sides  against  his  father  in  some  of  the 
exciting  questions  of  the  hour,  socfa  as  the  Eeppel-Palliser  episode 
—congratulating  Miss  Eeppel  on  the  result,  and  "  dedaring  it  the 
happiest  event  he  had  ever  known'* — and  then  "cutting  **  various 
persons  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Court.  In  the  question  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  marriage,  he  vehemently  espoused  his  unck*s 
side,  assuring  him  "though  he  could  not  come  to  see  him  now 
without  the  King's  leave,  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  he  of  age, 
and  his  own  master.  That  now  he  would  give  out  that  he  intended 
to  visit  him."* 

All  this  was  as  unpromising  as  it  was  unbecoming.  Bat  the 
unluckj.  if  injudicious  father,  worried  by  brothers  and  sons,  was 
now  to  feel  sbame  at  the  discovery  that  this  precocious  youth  had 
been  secretly  engaged  in  a  scandalous  intrigue  with  a  notorious 
personage.  31rs.  Robinson.  This  lady  has  left  memoirs  and  poems, 
in  which  the  whole  transaction  is  set  out  at  length  in  a  romantic 
high-flown  strain ;  but  in  which  the  prosaic  and  businesslike  issues 
to  which  she  conducted  it.  viz.  the  extorting  of  a  bond  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  is  lightly  touched  upon.  The  King  had  to  undergo 
the  humiliation  of  having  to  enter  into  a  transaction  with  this  person 
to  save  public  exposure. 

** I  am  sorry,"  he  wrote  on  August  28th.  1781,  "to  be  obliged  to 
open  a  subject  that  has  long  given  me  much  pain,  but  I  can  rather 
do  it  on  paper  than  in  conversation :  it  is  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
he  is  not  ignorant.  My  eldest  son  got  last  year  into  a  very  improper 
connection  with  an  actress  and  woman  of  indifferent  character 
through  the  friendly  assistance  of  Ld.  Maiden;  a  multitude  of 
letters  past,  which  she  has  threatened  to  publish  unless  he,  in  short, 
bought  them  of  her.  He  had  made  her  very  foolish  premisses  [ne], 
which,  undoubtedly,  by  her  conduct  to  him  she  entirely  cancelled. 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  authorize  the  getting  them  from  her,  and 
have  employed  Lieut -Col.  Hotham,  on  whose  discression  [nc]  I 
could  depend,  to  manage  this  business.  He  has  now  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion,  and  has  her  consent  to  get  these  letters  on  her  receiving 
£5000.  undoubtedly  an  enormous  sum ;  but  I  wish  to  get  my  son 
out  of  this  shameful  scrape.  I  desire  you  will  therefore  see  Lieut- 
Col.  Hotham  and  settle  this  with  him.  I  am  happy  at  being  able 
to  say  that  I  never  was  personally  engaged  in  such  a  transaction, 
which  perhaps  makes  me  feel  this  the  stronger." 


•  Walpole.  **  Laal  Journals,**  |>.  417. 
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Of  the  bond  engagement  the  King  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  fancying  all  was  arranged  when  the  letters  were  secured  at 
SQch  an  enormous  price.  Mr.  Fox,  at  this  time  one  of  the-  most 
reckless  of  the  London  roue$  and  a  chosen  companion  of  the  Prince, 
undertook  the  arrangement  of  this  delicate  matter,  and  succeeded 
in  recovering  it  in  return  for  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
This  is  more  disastrous  record  than  the  career  of  this  hapless  crea- 
ture, who,  forsaken  and  paralyzed,  sank  into  misery  and  beggary, 
from  which  she  appealed  to  her  former  admirer. 

the  prince  of  wales  to  mbs.  robinson. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Robinson, 

**I  have  receiv'd  your  letter,  and  it  really  quite  overcomes 
me,  the  scene  of  distress  you  so  pathetically  paint.  I  will  certainly 
wait  upon  you,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  late  before  I  can  come 
to  the  Ship,  as  I  have  company  with  me.  Should  it  be  within  the 
eompas»  of  my  means  to  rescue  you  from  the  abyss  you  apprehend 
that  is  before  you,  and  for  which  you  mention  Mr.  Brent,  I  need 
say  that  the  temptation  of  gratifying  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  means  making  one's  self  happy,  is  too  alluring  to 
be  neglected  a  single  moment;  however,  you  must  allow  me  to  be 
thus  explicit  and  candid,  that  it  must  in  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  what  will  be  necessary  to  be  done  for  your  ser- 
Yice,  and  how  far  my  funds  may  be  adequate,  as  well  as  my  power 
equal  to  attain  that  object.  In  the  meantime  only  rest  assured  of 
my  good  wishes  and  good  intentions. 

**  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Robinson,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"George.* 

*'To  Mrs.  Robinson^  Ship  Inn,  Brighton." 


There  is  some  feeling  and  good-nature  in  this  reply,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  significant.  For  all  through  his  life  he  was  found 
ready  to  answer  an  immediate  and  instant  appeal  to  his  sympathy 
and  affection.  But  after  a  delay,  when  these  had  time  to  grow 
cold,  nothing  would  be  done.  Benevolence  on  such  principles  is 
simply  gratifying  an  appetite,  and  is  worthless. 

As  the  secluded  prince  was  presently  to  be  enlarged,  it  was 
natural  that  some  of  the  nobility  should  have  expressed  a  wish  that 


*  MS.  in  the  p<Msession  of  ShoUo  Hare.  Esq. 
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he  sbonld  Tiait  their  homes  m  dfffffrent  parts  of  tilie  coontrj,  and 
thos  hecome  acquoiated  with  his  fatnre  asworinrr^  The  joong 
maa  eagerij  hailed  the  notioa  of  what  was,  in.  cnzth,  a  respectable 
and  sensible  mode  of  introdoctioa;  but  the  King  refused  to  sanctioa 
the  propodoL  The  best  opinions  seem  to  point  to  the  Queen  as  the 
person  most  accoantable  for  the  whole  course  of  treatment  adopted 
towards  the  Prince.* 


*  Durioi?  tb/t  Gordon  Rioca.  be  »c  ha  gmrrfiiiiw  mx  de&uice,  and  harried  vp 
to  London  to  joia  hia  father,  anrnilird  b j  a  Cneod  and  a 
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CHAPTER  rV 

1780. 

It  was  now  the  year  1780,  and  the  King  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  refuse  his  eldest  son  his  freedom.    In  the  summer  it  was 
noted  as  significant  that  their  Majesties  had  drunk  tea  at  Carlton 
House,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  mansion  was  to  be  got  ready 
for  the  Prince.    As  a  first  step,  however,  it  was  determined  to  send 
away  the  Prince  Frederick  (the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg)  to  the  Conti- 
nent, as  it  was  imagined  that  his  aid  and  advice  would  not  be  of 
advantage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    This  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
public  at  the  time.    The  Prince  was  really  distressed  at  losing  bis 
companion,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  him.     The  scene 
of  the  parting  is  described  as  very  affecting,  "  the  Prince  being  so 
moved  that  he  stood  in  a  state  of  entire  sensibility,  unable  to  speak, 
or  to  express  the  concern  by  which  he  was  agitated."  ♦ 

The  establishment  now  set  on  foot  was  but  a  "bit  of  one,''  as 
Walpole  called  it,  for  the  Prince  was  to  be  kept  at  Buckingham 
House  still  under  the  royal  eye.  The  King's  letters  will  show  how 
anxiously  and  equitably  he  proceeded  to  arrange  this  important 
matter.  After  declaring  that  he  had  been  turning  to  his  own  old 
accounts,  he  says  that  he  "considered  that  in  addition  to  my  eldest 
son's  establishment  I  must  furnish  the  incidental  expenses  to  my 
second  son's  travelling  and  education,  and  the  taking  the  three  eld- 
est boys  now  in  the  nursery  and  placing  them  with  me :  this  I  felt 
would  require  much  deliberation,  the  result  of  which  I  will  now 
fully  state.    ... 

*'I  have,  therefore,  in  this  view  formed  an  honorable  establish- 
ment, and  given  my  son  for  Robes  and  Privy  Purse  the  exact  sum 
I  had.  His  stables  will  be  more  expensive  in  point  of  saddle-horses. 
I  keeping  at  that  time  but  four,  he  will  have  sixteen;  but  by 
appointing  a  Groom  of  the  Stole  instead  of  a  Master  of  the  Horse,  a 

♦  Uojd,  *•  Life  of  George  IV.,"  p.  88. 
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set  of  fatones  asd  tvo  fooffmrp  ajgd5am3AcdL'»^teA>3opeaaendcd 
that  offiocT  ^  ibe  first  es:abii«2iaeiit  off  sr  JBie  filler.  As  mj  soq 
vii!  lire  :a  say  iKyase.  be  caAaoc  ksre  aaj  omaow  for  those  ser- 
Tanu,  Dtce^sarr  caj j  if  be  kept  house.  .  .  .  The  difficoltr  I 
find  of  xjarior  persoos  vbose  priTBte  cjon&aa.  I  think  mar  vith 
safetj  be  plaioed  aboat  a  joon^  person  is  sot  sorprians.  aiL  I  thank 
HeareD.  mj  morals  and  course  of  life  bare  bat  liitie  resembled 
those  too  preralest  in  the  present  a«e:  and  oertainlj,  of  all  objects 
in  this  life,  the  one  I  hare  most  at  heart  is  to  fonn  my  cxiildren  that 
tbey  may  be  njsefal  examples  and  vortiir  of  immnalion  [me\.  I 
shall  therefore  be  scnapokras  as  to  the  prirate  lires  of  those  I  place 
about  my  son,  though  in  other  cases  I  nerer  vish  to  be  informed, 
unless  of  those  invest  enormities  that  must  make  erery  man  <rf  prin- 
ciple shun  the  company  of  such  persons;  but  in  the  case  of  my 
children,  my  happiness,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  pabllc.  is  mate- 
rially concerned  in  this  invcstication. 

**  Lord  Xortli  seemed  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  whole  additional 
expense  of  my  children  did  not  exceed  £30,000.  he  thought  the 
money  could  be  found.  I  hare  tried  to  keep  it  to  £20.000.  becaose 
from  the  Tcry  numerous  familly  [$ie\  I  hare,  it  is  impossible  to  lodge 
them,  and  I  must  make  some  alterations  for  that  purpose  in  the 
wings  of  the  Queen's  House."* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  father  to  keep  his 
ton  still  in  leading  strings  by  "  serring  him  out "  supplies  as  they 
were  wanted,  and  making  him  live  in  his  own  house.  The  young 
Prince,  of  course,  cordially  accepted  the  arrangement,  but  as  an 
instalment,  f 


*The  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind  later  when  the  guestSon  of  the  Prince's 
"  arrears  "  come  to  be  considered.  Here  we  find  the  King  declarinic  that  the 
cost  for  all  his  children  would  not  exceed  the  sum  oAmed. 

t  The  prudent  king  made  the  following  calculation  of  the  expenses  of  Prince 
Edward's  table  for  twelre  months: 

£    B.d. 

Kitchen 1519   8   0 

Spicery «  11    0 

Beerandale «   8   0 

Bread 107   4    m 

Demert aS7   0   0 

Wines 115  18   0 

Butter  and  cheese 87   6   0 
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But  it  18  curious  to  note  tlie  misgiving  the  King  entertained,  and 
the  rather  tortuous  mode  which  he  adopted  to  obtain  public 
approval.  "  Some  one,"  he  wrote  to  his  ministers  in  February, 
1781,  "of  the  P.  of  Wales's  family  may  be  authorized,  if  it  should 
in  the  debate  be  thought  right,  just  to  drop  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  I  have  made  for  him;  for  it  would  be  highly 
indelicate  for  me  to  speak  to  my  son  on  the  subject;  indeed,  I  have 
done  for  him  all  that  could  in  reason  be  expected  from  me,  and  I 
have  already  grounds  to  judge  the  extraordioarics,  from  his  love  of 
expencc,  will  be  great,  besides  some  other  calls  for  money  that  will 
come  from  that  quarter,  which  convinces  me  tlie  more  tliat  if  the 
allowance  had  been  greater  that  would  not  have  prevented  this 
other  article." 

Colonel  Hotham  was  to  be  Treasurer,  and  a  second  son  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  was  to  be  Groom  of  the  Chamber,  had,  indeed,  the 
drawback  of  being  a  young  man,  but  the  King  waived  the  objection 
inconsequence  of  ''the  known  piety  of  the  father."  There  was  a 
dulncss  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  these  provisions  which  might 
make  us  augur  the  worst. 

Thus  appointed  and  thus  emancipated,  the  young  prince  was 
launched  upon  his  new  career.  We  shall  now  see  what  qualifi- 
cations he  was  fitted  with  on  entering  on  the  world  of  fashion,  and 
what  figure  he  presented  to  admiring  society,  eager  to  welcome 
him,  and  indulgently  condone  as  well  as  encourage  his  follies. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1781,  the  Prince  appeared  at  Court,  enfran- 
chised, in  his  new  capacity,  attended  by  his  retinue.  He  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  nobility  and  foreign  ministers.  From 
the  pictures  of  him  at  this  time  by  Cosway  and  others,  he  appears 
as  a  good-looking  youth  of  a  highly  florid  tone,  made  more  con- 


£    B.     d. 
Carried  forward  from  page  32 2322  10    1^ 

Supposing  H.  R.  H.  to  dine  at  home  every  day: 

In  these  twelre  months  H.  R  H.  dined  at  Windsor  42 

days,  which  makes  a  deduction  of 267    8   0 

Total  expense  of  the  last  twelve  months £2055   7    1% 

£5000  per  annum  for  my  dearly-belored  son  P.  Frederick. 
8S00  per  annum  for  my  dearly-beloved  sons  P.  William  and  P.  Edward. 
8500  per  annum  for  my  dearly-beloved  sons  P.  Ernest,  P.  Augustus,  and 
P.  Adolphus.  G.  R. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  told  Mr.  Adolphus  that  till  he  was  twenty-one  his 
pocket-money  never  exceeded  a  guinea  a  week.  When  he  was  thirty  he  was 
allowed  £9000  a  year. 

2» 
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SfHcoofts  br  the  ponrder  be  wo?e  aad  Ms  k^  igilgfUixf.  His 
eoat  was  of  pmk  sik,  vhii  vfciie  cv£s:  bs  visscxnx  oC  vkite  silk, 
embrosdrred  with  Tuioos-ooloRd  foil,  bd  moaned  witk  a  pro- 
fasioii  of  Freocfa  passe:  asd  his  hii  wis  crsaaoeziied  whh  two  rows 
of  steel  beads,  ^re  tboosand  hi  mimber.  with  a  bct&on  aad  k>op  of  the 
game  metal,  and  cocked  in  the  dtw  miSuTx  strie.  ''The  Kin^  at 
the  flaxne  time  oommanded  all  the  domestics  of  his  kitchen  to  sub- 
mit their  heads  to  be  shared,  and  wear  wirs.  on  pain  of  being  dis- 
charijcd;  forty  complied  with  the  royal  mandate,  how  many  prored 
refractory  docs  not  appear." 

"The  graces  of  his  person."  says  one  of  his  admirers — Mrs. 
KobinsoD — "the  irresistible  sweetness  of  his  smDe.  the  tender- 
ness of  bis  melodious  vet  manlr  voice,  will  be  remembered  br  me 
till  every  vision  of  this  cban^ng  scene  are  forgotten.  The  polished 
and  fascinating  ingenuousness  of  his  manners  contributed  not  a 
little  to  enliven  our  promenade.  He  sang  with  exquisite  taste,  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  breaking  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  have 
often  appeared  to  my  entranced  senses  like  more  than  mortal 
melo<ly."  He  was  free  and  "offliand  "  in  his  manners,  but  already 
had  acqulrerl  the  coarse  language  which  was  in  Togue  among  the 
blooils  and  bucks  of  the  day.*  He  was  considered  to  be  a  young  man 
of  great  accomplishments  and  education,  and  when  he  chose  could 
assume  that  pleasant  graciousness  and  interest  in  the  person  he  was 
addressing  for  which  the  present  heir  to  the  crown  is  remarkable. 
He  could  speak  French,  Italian,  and  Grerman  with  ease,  and  par- 
ticularly aflfected  a  knowledge  of  all  points  relating  to  art  and  the 
belleiUttres.  He  took  pleasure  in  coming  forward  as  arbiter  on  a 
question  of  a  disputed  quotation  or  classical  allusion.  For  music 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  genuine  relish,  and  he  could  sing  and  play 
respectably.  The  following  description  of  his  gifts  is  amusing,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  "valet"  style  of  panegyric,  which  admiration 
for  the  Prince  invariably  inspired. 

"  He  could  perform  on  the  violoncello,  having  been  instructed  by 
a  well-known  professor  named  Crossdill;  Parsons,  of  the  King's 
band,  taught  him  singing,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  con- 
sidered to  have  a  good  voice,  and  could  take  his  part  in  a  glee  or 
catch. f    He  was  an  assiduous  patron  of  the  various  musical  socie- 

*  Walpole,  "  Last  Journals."  ii.  458,  for  a  specimen. 

t  He  is. the  reputed  author  of  the  second  verae  of  the  glee  of  **The  Happy 
Fellow/  **  I'll  ne'er."  etc.,  and  also  of  a  ver»e  in  the  song,  •*  By  the  gayly  circling 
giaw,"  wnich  he  was  accustomed  to  ting  in  his  convirial  momenta  with  great 
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ties,  the  Concerts  of  Aocient  Mosic,  forTV'hich  he  selected  pieces, 
the  Philharmonic,  the  opera;  though  from  the  Ancient  Concerts  he 
withdrew,  owing  to  a  slight  shown  to  a  lady  in  whom  he  was  inter- 
ested.'* 

Unfortunately,  in  company  with  these  elegant  and  praiseworthy 
tastes  were  found  others  of  a  low  and  vulgar  description.  He  took 
delight  in  "rowdy"  escapades  and  riotous  jests,  later  to  be  in  high 
fashion,  and  described  in  works  like  "Tom  and  Jerry"  and  "The 
Finish."  He  was  fond  of  Ranelagh  and  YauxhaU,  where  he  was 
often  engaged  in  scuffles  and  broils,  being  prudent  enough,  how- 
ever, to  retain  a  number  of  "bruisers"  to  attend  him,  and  rescue 
him  if  overpowered;  for  among  other  accomplishments  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Angelo  in  pugilism.  In  the  pleasures  of  the 
turf,  owing  to  the  strict  injunctions  of  the  King,  he  could  not  yet 
indulge  himself. 

Thus  equipped,  this  gay  yoimg  prince  "came  upon  town,"  and,  it 
may  be  conceived,  stimulated  the  current  of  gayety  and  extrava- 
gance. Balls  and  masquerades  of  the  most  brilliant  kind  attended  his 
course.  His  wardrobe  alone  for  a  single  year  was  said  to  have  cost 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Under  his  direction,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
masquerades  was  given  at  a  club  in  St.  James's  Street,  opened  by 
the  Prince  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  At  these  entertainments 
the  fairest  and  most  aristocratic  dames  were  not  ashamed  to  mix 
with  courtesans  who  enjoyed  the  royal  patronage;  indeed,  there 
was  a  general  obsequious  acceptance  of  public  scandal  which  now 
seems  incredible. 

This  new  and  riotous  mode,  as  may  be  conceived,  was  to  be  a 
source  of  fresh  trial  to  the  King,  and  widened  the  breach  between 
him  and  his  son.  The  hopeful  prince  showed  his 'disrespect  and 
contempt  by  ignoring  the  officers  who  had  been  so  recently  placed 
about  his  i>erson,  studiously  affecting  never  to  address  them;  he 
looked  on  them  as  spies  set  to  watch  and  report  him»    To  Lord 


effect.— Huish,  L  40.  As  a  critic  he  could  not  rank  so  high,  to  take  as  a  speci- 
men his  comparison  of  Crossdill  and  Cenretto.  Speaking  of  the  performances 
of  these  eminent  men,  his  royal  highness  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Crossdill  had  all  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  whilst  that  of  Cer- 
Tetto  had  all  the  sweetness  and  mildness  of  the  moonbeam.  It  xrns  the 
delight  of  his  royal  highness  to  attend  the  Italian  Opera,  merely  to  hear  Cer- 
retto's  accompaniments  of  the  recitatiyes,  which  were  acknowledged  to  be 
unrivalled.  **  It  was  a  banquet  for  the  ear,"  he  said,  "  at  which  the  appetite 
increased  in  proportion  as  it  was  administered  to." 
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Chesterfield  he  zoade  the  objection  "  that  he  hod  hanged  his  tutor, 
the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd/'  that  he  had  for  patron  so  depraved  a 
person  as  Lord  Sandwich.  Yet,  not  long  after,  with  characteristic 
uncertainty,  he  soon  took  as  violent  a  penchant  to  this  very  noble- 
man, and  drove  him  publicly  in  the  park  in  his  own  chaise.* 

The  town,  indeed,  was  full  of  stories  of  his  wild  doings.  No 
sooner  had  the  King  gone  to  bed,  than  he  and  his  brother  broke  out 
of  the  palace  in  search  of  riotous  adventiures.  One  of  these  out- 
rageous scenes  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  One  night, 
with  his  chief  favorite  and  the  worthy  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  set 
off  for  Blackheath,  to  sup  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  where  the  whole 
company  presently  got  so  drunk  that  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  lie 
down.  One  of  the  party  actually  proposed  a  toast,  "  A  short  reign 
to  the  King,"  which  the  inebriated  prince  felt  was  ia  bad  taste,  or 
perhaps  an  affront  to  hhnself.  He  rose  and  gave  his  father's  health. 
The  next  exploit  was  to  let  loose  a  large  and  ferocious  dog,  with 
whom  Mr.  George  Pitt,  a  man  of  uncommon  strength,  engaged  in  a 
fight,  attempting,  we  are  told,  "  to  tear  out  his  tongue."  The  enraged 
animal  broke  from  him,  flew  at  Mr.  Windham,  tore  his  arm,  then 
mangled  a  footman,  on  which  the  whole  party  assailed  him  en  masse. 
He  had  just  seized  the  coat  of  the  Prince  when  he  was  felled  to  the 
ground.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  Prince  was  setting  off  for  home, 
when  his  host,  attempting  to  light  him  to  his  coach,  fell  down  the 
steps,  and  all  but  fractured  his  skull.  The  story  of  this  orgie  soon 
got  abroad.!  The  poor  king  was  so  shocked  at  the  prospect  that  all 
this  opened  that  he  fell  ill,  and  told  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  that  he 
had  not  slept  for  ten  nights.  But  there  were  other  family  discussions 
raging  which  helped  to  trouble  the  unhappy  monarch's  slumbers. 
His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  vicious  and  ill-conditioned 
prince,  was  now  at  war  with  the  King,  whom  he  insulted  in  public 
and  private.  He  and  his  wife  acquired  a  sort  of  influence  over  the 
heir-apparent,  and  fostered  and  encouraged  his  excesses.  The  duke 
would  insolently  ignore  the  King  and  go  to  the  Queen's  House  every 
day  to  see  his  son.    The  King  would  complain  that  if  he  met  the 


•See  Walpole,  "Last  Journals,**  U.  451. 

t  Walpole  would  appear  to  have  written  these  lines  in  the  papers: 

Then  stupid  rise,  and  with  the  rising  sun 

Drive  the  high  car,  a  second  Phaeton. 

Let  these  exploits  jour  fertile  wit  evince; 

Drunk  as  a  lord  and  happy  as  a  prince. 

**  Last  Journals,**  it  460. 
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duke,  the  latter  would  take  off  his  hat  and  turn  on  his  heel.  "  I  am 
ashamed,"  he  would  say  piteously,  "  to  see  my  brother  paying  court 
to  my  son."  With  the  same  object  the  duke  would  go  to  the  Court 
balls,  though  not  invited.  He  himself  gave  a  ball  to  the  Prince, 
whicii  the  King  forbade  his  son's  retainers  to  attend.  The  duke  then 
invited  his  household  to  a  dinner-party  to  indemnify  them,  at  which 
the  King  again  forbade  their  attendance. 

We  can  scarcely  credit  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Walpole,  that 
within  earshot  of  the  King  the  duke  and  his  nephew  talked  of  him 
ia  the  grossest  terms.  People  wondered  why  his  Majesty  did  not 
forbid  the  graceless  pair  to  see  each  other;  but  he  frankly  owned 
that  he  feared  his  son  would  not  obey  him.  The  duke  as  frankly 
owned  that,  by  means  of  his  influence  over  the  Prince,  he  meant  to 
intimidate  his  sovereign  into  recognizing  the  duchess.* 

At  the  Queen's  drawing-room  the  Prince  drank  too  much,  and 
in  consequence  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  seems  to  have 
brought  him  to  a  penitent  spirit,  for  he  told  Lord  Graham  that  he 
nerer  thought  of  the  night  at  Lord  Chesterfield's  without  sorrow, 
SDd  that  he  was  determined  never  to  be  drunk  again. 

Indeed,  the  treatment  with  which  the  King  had  to  put  up  with 
amounted  to  outrage.  Out  hunting,  neither  would  speak  to  him. 
So  once,  at  an  out-of-the-way  village,  they  both  seized  on  the  only 
postchaise,  and  left  the  King  to  get  back  to  London  as  he  could. 
If  he  asked  the  Prince  to  dine,  he,  with  studious  contempt,  always 
arrived  one  hour  late,  so  that  all  the  servants  saw  the  father  wait- 
ing for  the  son.  Such  were  the  King's  complaints  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  reported  by  him  to  Walpole. 

To  pander  to  their  nephew's  tastes,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cumberland  kept  a  faro-bank,  and  when  he  did  not  go  out  brought 
confreres  to  the  Queen's  House,  where  he  lived.  They  even  pur- 
sued worse  excesses.  But  soon  the  fickle  youth  grew  tired  of  this 
violent  friendship,  even  though  the  duke  had  carried  him  to  com- 
mon places  of  debauchery,  where  they  got  dead  drunk  and  were 
often  carried  home  in  that  condition.  The  uncle  had  grown  famil- 
iar, and  was  so  free  as  to  call  him  "  Taffy,"  in  allusion  to  his  Prin- 
cipality. The  Prince  haughtily  begged  that  he  might  not  be 
addressed  in  such  fashion,  but  without  the  least  effect. 

A  friendship  which  he  had  contracted  with  a  foreign  visitor  who 
came  to  England — the  Duke  of  Chartres,  tlie  notorious  "  Egalite  " — 

«  Walpole,  **  Last  Journals,"  U.  457. 
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was  not  without  its  effect.  With  this  companion — the  most  deprared 
man  in  Europe — he  appeared  at  every  place  of  amusement  and  pub- 
lic resort.  The  Frenchman  flattered  him  by  copying  his  dress,  and 
pressed  him  to  visit  him  in  Paris,  a  plan  which  the  Prince  pressed 
with  passionate  eagerness  on  his  father.  The  latter  refused  his  coo^ 
sent,  but  discreetly  proposed  a  visit  to  Hanover  instead. 

The  Duke  of  Chartres's  grooms,  costumes,  and  equipages  were 
all  English,  and  heralded  that  Anglomania  which  set  in  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution.  Other  friends  of  a  more  respectable  type — and 
it  must  be  said  that  from  the  first  he  always  cultivated  the  society 
of  men  of  parts  and  position — were  Lords  Rawdou,  Hastings,  Com- 
wallis,  Hugh  Seymour,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Devonshire, 
with  Messrs.  Erskine,  Coke,  Crewe,  Fitzpatrick,  Francis.  Grey, 
Plumcr,  Plgot,  Taylor,  AVindham,  and  others.  The  most  familiar 
and  intimate  of  all  was  Fox,  who,  combining  wit,  talents,  and 
Intluence  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  exercise  much  influence,  and  at  the  present  time  held  him 
by  a  sort  of  fascination. 

In  the  following  year,  1782,  the  King  had  been  compelled  to  dis- 
miss the  North  ministry,  and  in  a  sort  of  agony  of  reluctance  to 
accept  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Whigs.  A  year  later  the  death  of 
this  nobleman  had  brought  Fox  into  power  as  foreign  secretary. 
Fox,  as  is  well  known,  was  particularly  odious  to  the  King,  who 
looked  on  him  as  the  counsellor  and  instigator  of  his  son's  excesses. 
It  may  be  conceived  what  torture  it  was  to  the  father's  heart  to 
find  the  son  whom  he  could  not  control  thus  fortified  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  man  whose  power  was  based  on  his  subjection.  The 
humiliation  before  the  nation,  to  whom  this  unfortunate  relation 
was  notorious,  made  the  matter  worse.  It  will  be  seen  how 
envenomed  was  the  hostility  to  the  Crown  and  the  Government 
of  the  Crown,  from  the  significant  fact  that  Fox  and  his  friends 
wore  a  dress  copied  exactly  from  Washington's  uniform,*  and  by 
the  "  parricide  joy  "  of  a  patriot  duke — no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who  actually  gloated  over  the  loss  of  an  English  ship  of  war 
sent  to  America. f  At  this  time  Mr.  Fox  was  about  thirty-three 
years  old — a  brilliant  debauched  creature,  the  idol  of  his  friends, 
already  too  a  ruined  gambler,  and  his  health  impaired  by  excess. 
"  His  features,  in  themselves  harsh,  dark,  and  saturnine,  like  those 

•  Wrazall,  **  Hist.  Hem.'*  U.  239.    Third  ediUon. 
t  Life  ana  Letters  of  Sir  O.  Elliot,"  L  74 
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of  Charles  n.,  from  whom  he  descended  in  the  maternal  line, 
deriyed  nevertheless  a  sort  of  majesty  from  the  additions  of  two 
black  and  shaggy  eyebrows.  Even  these  features,  however  seem- 
ingly repulsive,  yet  did  not  readily  assume  the  expression  of  anger 
or  of  enmity,  whereas  they  frequently,  and  as  it  were  naturally, 
relaxed  into  a  smile  the  effect  of  which  became  irresistible.  His 
figure — broad,  heavy,  and  inclined  to  corpulency,  appeared  desti- 
tute of  all  elegance  or  grace,  except  the  portion  conferred  on  it  by 
the  emanations  of  intellect,  which  at  times  diffused  over  his  whole 
person  when  he  was  speaking  with  the  most  impassioned  animation. 
In  his  dress  he  had  become  negligent  to  a  degree."  *  Such  was  the 
friend  of  the  young  prince,  for  whom  he  was  now  affectionately 
"my  dear  Charles,*'  and  over  whom  he  exercised  the  most  un- 
bounded influence.  At  this  time  he  was  lodging  in  St.  James's 
Street,  so  as  to  be  near  the  great  gaming  club,  Brookes's;  and  here 
of  a  morning,  when  he  had  just  left  his  bed  and  was  making  his 
toilette,  was  he  obsequiously  attended  by  the  young  heir  to  the 
crown,  together  with  a  crowd  of  followers  and  admirers,  "all  his 
disciples."  AVal pole  describes  the  scene.  "  His  bristly  black  per- 
son and  shagged  breast,  quite  open,  and  rarely  purified  by  any 
ablutions,  was  wrapped  in  a  foul  linen  night-gown,  and  his  bushy 
hair  dishevelled.  In  these  cynic  weeds  and  with  epicurean  good 
humor  did  he  dictate  his  politics,  and  in  this  school  did  the  heir 
of  the  crown  attend  his  lessons  and  imbibe  them."  f 

Fox's  followers  were  quite  unrestrained  in  their  conversation 
about  the  sovereign.  At  Brookes's  they  laid  wagers  on  his  life, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tbe  irreverent  talk  at  the  club  was  re- 
ported to  the  King  as  having  been  uttered  at  that  morning  lev6e  in 
the  presence  of  his  son.  The  graceless  youth,  when  the  King  was 
resisting  the  Whig  ministry  then  forced  upon  him,  was  heard  to 
exclaim  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  palace,  "  that  his  father  had 
not  yet  agreed  to  take  them,  but  he  hhould  be  made  to  agree  to  it." 
Indecent  as  this  was,  some  excuse  might  be  found  in  the  rebellious- 
ness of  youth,  and  the  inconsiderate  folly  which  made  him  the 
tool  of  counsellors  old  enough  to  have  known  what  was  becoming. 
But  party  passions  were  intensified  by  the  attitude  of  the  King, 
who  was  contending  with  his  own  subjects.  If  the  King  joined 
their  enemies,  they  held  it  to  be  quixotic  not  to  use  the  son  against 
the  father. 


*  Wraxall,  tup.  t  Walpole,  '*  Last  Journals,'*  ii.  59a 
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It  was,  therefore,  at  this  time  that  the  unhappy  monaich  con- 
ceived that  bitter  hatred  to  Fox  which,  as  was  well  said,  in  time 
became  "  a  rankling  ulcer."  In  his  anguish  he  implored  the  rough 
and  surly  Thurlow  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  The  reply  was  that  "  he 
would  never  have  peace  till  he  put  both  in  the  Tower."  Such  at 
least  was  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  at  a  supper  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  the  Prince  called  out  loud  that  he  hoped 
'*  that  d  d  fellow,  the  chancellor,  would  be  turned  out."*  This 
influence  of  Fox,  disastrous  because  that  of  a  clever,  much-ad- 
mired man,  was  to  endure  for  many  years,  though  it  became 
enfeebled  as  the  Prince's  character  was  revealed.  Not  unexpectedly 
do  we  find  that  within  a  few  years  "  the  d  d  fellow  "  was  to 
become  the  Prince's  trusted  counsellor  and  choice  companion. 

His  friends  were  now  installed  in  office.  To  what  a  degree  Fox 
had  become  his  dine  damnee  will  be  seen  from  a  few  letters  written 
by  the  young  prince  to  his  friend.  In  the  first  there  is  almost  a 
nervous  and  passionate  eagerness  to  show  his  affection  and  devo- 
tion. 

THE  PRDfCE  OP  WALES  TO  MR.    POX. 

•*  Wednesday  evening,  10  October. 

"  Dear  Fox, 

"  Nothing  could  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  the  message 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me  this  morning.  You  know  how 
sincerely  you  have  my  good  wishes,  and  therefore  will  be  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  rejoice  not  a  little  if  I  again  see  you  in  admin- 
istration, as  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  fortunate  event  that  can 
happen  to  us  all.  I  mean  not  only  to  myself  in  particular,  but 
to  the  nation  in  general.  With  respect  to  your  friendly  kindness  to 
me  I  shall  ever  be  happy  to  acknowledge  it  with  the  gratitude  it 
80  justly  deserves.  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  at 
present  than  merely  to  ask  you  whether  it  will  be  convenient  to 
you  or  not,  my  calling  upon  you  between  court  (if  it  is  over  in 
proper  lime)  and  dinner  to-morrow.  You  may  depend  upon  my 
coming  the  moment  I  am  released.  I  can  assure  you  no  one  can 
.be  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  you  at  the  present  moment,  as 
no  one  has  your  interest  more  sincerely  at  heart,  and  I  hope  you 
will  ever  look  upon  me  as 

"  Your  most  affectionate  Friend, 

"George  P." 


•  Walpole,  "■  Last  Journals,"  ii.  000 
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In  others  will  be  noted  a  boyish  anxiety  to  be  of  use,  and  to 
receive  direction  from  his  friend. 


THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  TO  HE.   FOX. 

"  Queen**  House,  4  o^cIock. 
Dear  Charles, 

"I  am  now  returned  home,  and  if  you  have  anything  par- 
ticular you  wish  to  say  to  me,  I  am  ready  either  to  come  to  you  or 
to  receive  you  at  the  Queen*s  Uouse,  whichever  is  most  convenient 
to  you.  But  if  you  should  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  intend 
goiag  out  of  town  early  this  evening. 

"  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

"George  P." 


fi 


THE  BA\rPL 

"  ^  past  3  o'clock. 
'•Dear  Charles, 

"I   am  waiting  for  you  at  your  own  house;  pray  come 

directly  if  you  can,  as  I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  you.     I  will 

not  detain  you  three  minutes.  Yours  most  truly, 

•*GeorobP.'* 

"  If  you  have  not  got  your  own  carriage  you  had  better  take 
somebody  else's.' 


it 


It  is  creditable  to  him  that  he  did  not  forget  his  old  tutor,  and 
at  the  first  opportunity  used  his  interest  for  him. 

THE  SA>CE. 
**  Queen's  House,  12  o'clock,  Ap.  30, 1783. 

"Dear  Charles, 

"I  did  not  return  home  till  it  was  too  late  to  answer 
your  kind  letter  last  night.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  happy 
you  made  me  by  the  contents  of  it,  as  I  have  always  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion  of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  and  have  always 
Had  the  greatest  friendship  for  him.  You  may  easily  conceive 
how  much  pleased  I  shall  be  at  seeing  him  in  so  eligible  a  situation, 
and  in  a  situation  he  must  so  wish  for  himself.  Before  I  conclude, 
allow  me  to  thank  you,  my  dear  Charles,  for  your  kind  attention 
to  me  on  this  and  every  other  occasion,  and  believe  me, 

"Ever  sincere!}'  yours, 

"George  P." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
1783. 

But  now  the  formal  emancipation  of  the  Prince  was  at  hand;  in 
June,  17S3,  he  wanted  but  a  couple  of  months  of  being  of  age.  He 
was  to  have  a  suitable  establishment  and  an  allowance  voted  by 
the  nation,  and,  what  his  harassed  father  brought  himself  reluc- 
tantly to  entertain,  a  recognized  portion  of  authority  and  independ- 
ence. It  will  be  seen  how  painful  this  question  must  have  been 
for  the  King,  since  an  unfortunate  turn  in  the  political  cards  had 
placed  its  settlement  in  the  pK)wer  of  the  Prince's  devoted  friends, 
and  of  those  whom  the  King  disliked.  As  a  matter  of  course  these 
had  made  lavish  promises  to  their  young  patron,  and  he  might  look 
for  bountiful  treatment  at  their  hands.  Already  he  was  largely  in 
debt,  and  it  was  natural  that  from  his  boon  companions  he  should 
expect  relief;  but  this  was  not  to  be  done  without  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, and  the  question  well-nigh  overturned  the  new  ministry. 

The  Shelbume  party  during  their  brief  tenure  of  office  had  prom- 
ised him  the  magnificent  allowance  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year!  When  Fox  came  into  power  he  felt  himself  bound  to  do  as 
much,  though  he  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Keppel  were 
the  only  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  favored  so  extravagant  a  sum. 
Lord  North  and  the  rest  being  strongly  opposed  to  it.  When  the  mat- 
ter came  to  be  laid  before  the  King,  on  June  2nd,  he  appeared  to 
accept  this  plan,  allowed  it  to  be  discussed  by  the  ministers,  and  suf- 
fered the  arrangement  to  be  made  for  its  being  submittted  to  the 
House  on  the  16th.  Suddenly  on  the  15th,  when  the  duke  came  to 
make  the  final  settlement  for  the  following  day,  he  announced  that 
the  ministry  had  thought  it  better  to  make  the  allowance  an  addition 
to  the  Civil  List,  as  being  more  palatable  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  he  was  thunderstruck  to  hear  the  King  angrily  declare  that 
this  was  a  departure  from  the  first  proposition,  and  that  he  there- 
fore  declined  to  sanction  the  business.  The  duke,  alarmed,  said  that 
they  would  then  go  back  to  the  first  arrangement;  when  the  King 
declared  warmly  that  he  had  not  changed  his  bad  opinion  of  the 
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ministrj,  that  he  disapprored  of  the  whole.  He  proceeded  to 
make  a  yiolent  attack  on  them;  with  all  their  professions  of  econ- 
omy, here  they  were,  he  said,  ready  "  to  sacrifice  the  public  inter- 
ests to  the  wishes  of  an  ill-advised  young  man."  Finally,  he  would 
nerer  forgive  or  forget  their  conduct,  and  would  therefore  him- 
self give  out  of  his  own  slender  allowance  half  the  sum. 

This  burst  produced  no  less  astonishment  than  consternation.  It 
really  manifested  not  a  movement  of  petulance,  but  the  long  pent- 
up  agony  of  his  subservience  and  hatred  of  his  masters.  It  was 
obvious,  too,  that  the  stroke  was  politic  enough,  for  he  appeared 
to  the  nation  as  the  patron  of  economy,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self, Trhile  he  held  up  the  ministry  as  favoring  extravagance  and 
profligacy.  A  letter  of  Fitzpatrick's  to  Lord  Ossory  sets  out  the 
view  of  the  party  as  to  the  treatment  they  had  received :  * 


** 


June  17th,  1783. 


"This  letter  will  inform  you  of  the  fate  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  the  short  account  of  it  is  this:   The  King  originally 
agreed  that  the  whole  business  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  establish- 
ment should  be  settled  by  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  and  his  first  plan 
was  that  Parliament  should  be  applied  to  for  the  whole  £100,000. 
This  was  consented  to.     But  upon  further  conversation  it  was 
thought  that  a  part  from  Parliament,  and  a  part  from  the  Civil  List, 
would  be  more  palatable  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  Duke  of 
Portland  apprised  the  King  of  this  in  a  letter  the  day  before  yester- 
day, in  answer  to  which  he  wrote  a  very  angry  letter,  complaining 
of  the  departure  from  the  first  proposal.     In  answer  to  this  the 
Duke  of  Portland  wrote,  that  he  did  not  mean  the  latter  should 
Mpersede  the  first  plan,  which  he  was  ready  to  propose  to  Par- 
liament.   The  King  answered   this  by  saying,  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  of  their  (his  ministers')  conduct  by  this  letter; 
that  he  totally  disapproved  of  the  whole  of  their  proposal ;  that  he 
could  not  think  of  burthening  the  public,  but  was  ready  to  give 
£50,000  a  year  from  the  Civil  List,  which  he  thought  sufficient;  and 
that  he  found,  notwithstanding  all  the  professions  of  the  present 
ministers  for  economy,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  public  inter- 

•  Here  are  exactly  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  King  when,  in  1806,  he  dis- 
miaed  another  ministry  equally  odious  to  him.  The  parallel  is  curious.  The 
tame  devices  were  adopted  by  his  son  when  the  Catholic  question  was  sub« 
mitted  hi  1829. 
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ests  to  the  wishes  of  an  ill-advised  young  man;  that  he  would 
never  forget  or  forgive  the  conduct  of  the  present  ministers  towards 
him.  This,  we  suppose,  has  been  settled  with  the  enemy,  and  no 
measures  are  yet  determined  upon;  but  as  we  have  a  good  attend- 
ance of  friends  in  town,  the  wish  is  to  do  something  to-morrow, 
and  at  least  to  die  handsomely.  Everybody  thinks  they  cannot 
form  any  government  that  can  have  the  appearance  of  lasting. 
This  is  coming  to  you  by  express,  to  hope  you  will  come  at  any 
ate  for  to-morrow,  though  it  is  (\uite  uncertain  what  may  be  done. 

"Yours,  R  F." 

The  secret  of  this  sudden  change  in  the  King's  tactics  is  thus 
explained:  A  day  or  two  after  he  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Temple,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  arrived  suddenly  from  Ireland, 
and  to  whom,  as  a  chosen  confidant,  the  King  revealed  his  trouble, 
imploring  his  aid.  But  Lord  Temple  sball  himself  relate  what 
took  place.  "  He  spoke,"  says  Lord  Temple,  "  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  resentment  and  disgust  of  his  ministers,  and  of  personal 
abhorrence  of  Lord  North,  whom  he  charged  with  treachery  and 
ingratitude  of  the  blackest  nature.  He  then  stated  the  proposition 
made  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  the  annual  allowance  of 
£100,000  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  gave  to 
him,  very  much  at  length,  my  opinion  of  such  a  measure,  and  of 
the  certain  consequences  of  it:  in  all  which,  as  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  his  Majesty  ran  before  me,  and  stated  with  strong  dis- 
gust the  manner  in  which  it  was  opened  to  him — as  a  thing  decided, 
and  even  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a  message,  to  which  his  signa- 
ture was  desired  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment the  next  day.  To  all  this  he  assented;  but  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  resist,  at  all  events  and  hazards,  the  proposition  for  this 
enormous  allowance  to  his  Royal  Highness,  of  whose  conduct  he 
spoke  with  much  dissatisfaction.  He  asked,  what  he  might  look 
to  if  upon  this  refusal  the  ministry  should  resign:  and  I  observed, 
that,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  my  friends,  I 
could  only  answer  that  their  resignation  was  a  proposition  widely 
differing  from  their  dismissal,  and  that  I  did  not  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  accepting  his  administration  in  such  a  contingency,  pro- 
vided the  supplies  and  public  bills  were  passed,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  prorogue  the  Parliament.  To  all  this  he  assented,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  endeavoring  to  gain  time,  that  the  business  of  Par- 
liament might  go  on;  and  agreed  with  me  that  such  a  resignation 
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was  improbable,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  dismiss 
them  unless  some  very  particular  opportunity  presented  itself."  * 

Sachwas  the  rather  disingenuous  game  played  by  the  King. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  for  what  followed,  though  he  fancied  he 
might  indulge  his  feelings  in  thwarting  the  ministers.  The  latter, 
indignant  at  such  treatment — for  they  declared  that  the  King  had 
actnally  agreed  to  theur  whole  scheme — insisted  on  resigning,  being 
prwed  by  the  Prince  to  do  so,  who  had  nearly  got  a  fuver  from  dis- 
appointment and  annoyance.  It  was  soon  shown  to  the  King  that 
rach  a  step  would  leave  him  in  the  helplessness  and  contemptible 
position  of  having  to  sue  to  them  to  come  back.  The  cautious 
Scotchman  saw  it  would  not  do.  and  Lord  Bute  shrank  from  mak- 
ing himself  odious  to  the  Prince,  as  he  felt  that  the  whole  change 
▼ould  be  set  down  to  him.  Lord  Thurlow  was  too  sagacious  not 
to  sec  the  danger.  **This  shiftiness  in  high  places  engendered  an 
equal  shiftiness  in  those  who  depended  on  the  King's  favor,  and 
the  double-dealing  of  Lord  AVeymouth,  the  sou's  officer,  was  spe- 
cially noted.  The  most  shallow  of  men,  he  was  the  one  in  whom 
the  King  had  most  confidence.  Into  his  bosom  he  poured  all  his 
complaints  of  his  son's  behavior,  and  from  him  he  heard  welcome 
abuse  of  that  son."  It  was  remarked,  Walpole  adds,  that  not  a  day 
pused  without  a  secret  interview  between  this  nobleman  and  the 
King,  though  the  former  was  actually  holding  office  under  Fox  and 
his  friends.  This  subserviency  had  attracted  the  suspicions  of  the 
Prince,  who  gave  due  notice  to  his  friend.  Certainly  here  was  an 
edifying  situation. 

THE  PRDJCB  OP  WALES  TO  MR.    FOX. 

,,  ^  "  Monday  night,  %  past  19  o*cloefie. 

D&iBCHABLSS, 

"  When  I  left  the  Queen's  House  this  evening,  Weymouth 
WMwith  the  King.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  in  a  short  note 
howjou  interpret  his  frequent  visits,  and  let  me  know  whether  you 
hare  heard  anything  fresh  this  evening. 

"  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

••  G.  P." 

The  King's  device  therefore  was  not  to  succeed.    He  became 
Almost  terror-stricken  at  the  sudden  embarrassment  that  was  open. 

n  **cx>urt  and  Cabtaietsof  George  m./*  p.  80B. 
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ing  before  him.  When,  on  the  16th,  the  ministers  had  met  to 
arrange  their  resignation,  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  sent  for  to  the 
King.  In  an  agony  of  tears,  he  fell  on  the  duke's  neck  and  owned 
that  he  had  gone  too  far.  He  implored  him  to  rescue  him,  which 
the  duke  was  well  disposed  to  do,  for  his  own  sake.* 

The  difficulty  was  now  small;  a  retreat  was  to  be  managed,  as 
the  ministry  was  pledged  to  the  Prince,  and  he,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  set  his  heart  on  the  arrangement.  It  will  be  found  how  com- 
pletely he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Fox,  and  how  ductile  be 
was.  The  skilful  Loughborough  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  mode 
of  operation.     He  wrote  to  Fox  : 

"  Bedford  Square,  Tuesday,  6  p.m. 
"Dear  Siu, 

**....  I  really  do  not  see  that  there  arc  two  lines  to  take, 

whether  successful   or  not.      Submissiou  for  the  present  is   the 

onl}'  reasonable  course.     But  it  would  be  much  better,  and  much 

handsomer,  if  it  were  possible  to  dispose  his  Royal  Highness  to 

give  way  respectfully,   and  with  a  dutiful  remonstrance  profess 

himself  ready  to  show  his  obedience,  and  to  wait  until  his  Majesty 

entertaius  another  view  of  the  matter.    If  my  idea  appears  just  to 

you,  would  it  not  be  of  great  consequence  that  you  should,  as  soon 

as  possible,  try  to  persuade  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  make  a  virtue 

of  necessity,  and  gain  the  public  favor  by  declining  cheerfully 

any  appearance  of  contest,  which  makes  better  ground  for  him 

hereafter  and  can  do  him  no  prejudice  at  present?    Excuse  me 

throwing  out  thus  hastily  what  has  occurred  to  me,  and  believe  me 

'*  Most  sincerely  yours,  &c., 

"L." 

With  what  good  grace  the  Prince  yielded  will  be  seen  from  his 
letters  to  Fox  : 

**  Queen's  House,  1  o'clock. 

"Dear  Charles, 

"  I  have  a  thousand  excuses  to  make  to  you  for  not  having 
answered  your  letter  immediately,  but  I  am  only  this  instant 
awake,  and  therefore  have  only  just  had  time  to  read  your  letter. 
I  saw  the  Duchess  of  Portland  yesterday,  and  took  the  liberty 


*Mr.  Jesse,  In  his  admirable  "Memoirs  of  Oeorgre  IIL/*  speaks  of  the 
King's  "  independent  and  resolute  conduct "  (ii.  437);  but  the  reader  can  judge 
whether  it  deserves  such  a  compliment. 
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oidesiriiis;  her  Grace  to  deliver  a  message  from  mo  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  desiring  him,  if  it  was  not  inconvenient  to  him,  to 
•How  me  to  come  to  him  to-morrow  at  eleven  instead  of  to-day. 
I  OQgfat  to  have  explained  this  to  you  at  Carlisle's  when  I  desired 
you  to  meet  me  in  Downing  Street,  on  Sunday,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
bat  it  really  quite  slipped  out  of  my  memory.  I  must  therefore 
entreat  you  to  clear  up  the  matter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
make  aU  proper  apologies  for  me.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude 
▼itiioat  seizing  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  part  you 
bare  taken  in  bringing  this  essential  business  to  me  so  near  a  con- 
clusion, which,  I  con  assure  you,  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I 
Ure.  I  remain,  my  dear  Charles, 

•*  Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Georob  p. 

"P.  8.— You  may  depend  upon  seeing  mc  to-morrow  at  eleven." 


"Queen's  House,  June  ISth,  1788L 

"Deab  Chables, 

"  After  what  has  already  passed,  I  did  not  require  this  addi- 
tional proof  of  your  friendship  and  attachment;  and  you  will  see  by 
t  letter  I  have  this  instant  written  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  how 
readv  I  am  to  take  your  advice,  and  that  I  leave* it  entirely  to  the 
Cabinet  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"George  P." 


*'  Cumberland  Hotxse,  H  P^st  9  o^cloclc 

"Dear  Charles, 

"I  have  this  instant  received  your  kind  letter.  I  am  most 
exceedingly  sensible  of  the  kind  and  friendly  attention  you  have 
ahown  me  throughout  the  whole  of  this  business,  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  my  happiness.  Should  anything  arrive  that  you  wish 
me  to  be  inunediately  apprised  of,  pray  send  it  to  the  Queen's  House. 
I  shall  leave  a  servant  there  to  bring  me  any  letter  that  may  come 
from  you,  wherever  I  anL  James  Luttrell  I  sent  an  express  for 
immediately,  but  have  not  as  yet  sent  to  Lord  Herbert,  and  according 
to  your  advice,  the  step  not  being  as  yet  taken,  I  shall  not  send  for 
him  at  all.  I  remain,  dear  Charles, 

"  Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

•*  George  P; 


»« 
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6t  tbit  ITtb  an  w^as  IttppOr  unn^ed,  at  the  foDowing  extncts 
firam  Fox"*  leoexs  win  ibaw:* 

yOL   FOX  TO  LOKD  JSOWTBESGTfyS. 

--SL  jAxnes's.  June  19tk.  17BIL 


"Dejlb  Xobthtsctox, 

"There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  storm  is  for  the  presmt 
dissipated,  and  therefore  I  hope  yoa  have  not  mentioned  to  any  one, 
eju^ept  Windham,  my  last  letter.  The  Prince  has  behaved  in  the 
handM>me«t  manner,  and  his  reasonab]ene:ss  under  the  hardest  usage 
is  likely  to  keep  everything  quiet ;  for  how  long  is  a  question  which 
cacnot  for  some  days  at  least  be  decided.  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to 
be  able  to  write  to  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  business,  but 
really  have  not  now  time.  Yours  ever, 

"C.  J.  Fox." 

"As  to  the  opinion  of  our  having  gained  strength  by  it,"  wrote 
Fox  to  the  same  friend  on  Julv  17th,  "  the  onlv  rational  foundation 
for  such  an  opinion  is,  that  this  event  has  proved  that  there  subsists 
no  such  understanding  between  the  King  and  Lord  Temple  as  to 
enable  them  to  form  an  adminbtration,  because  if  there  did,  it  is 
impossible  but  they  must  have  seized  an  occasion  in  many  respects 
so  fortimate  for  them.  They  would  have  had  on  their  side  the 
various  cries  of  paternal  authority,  economy,  moderate  establishment, 
mischief -making  between  father  and  son,  and  many  other  plausible 
topics.  The  King  has  certainly  carried  one  point  against  us.  The 
truth  is  that,  excepting  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Keppel,  there 
was  not  one  minister  who  would  have  fought  with  any  heart  in  this 
cause.  I  could  see  clearly  from  the  beginning,  long  before  the  diflS- 
culties  appeared,  that  Lord  North  and  Lord  John,  though  they  did 
not  say  so,  thought  the  large  establishment  extravagant,  and  you  win. 
I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  to  fight  a  cause,  where  the  latter 
especially  was  not  hearty,  would  have  been  a  most  desperate  measure. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  there  appeared  to  me  no  altenuidve 
in  common  sense  but  to  yield  with  the  best  grace  possible,  if  the 
Prince  of  "Wales  could  be  brought  to  be  of  that  mind.  I  believe  he 
was  naturally  very  averse  to  it,  but  Colonel  Lake  and  others  whom 
he  most  trusts  persuaded  him  to  it,  and  the  intention  of  doing  so 
came  from  him  to  us  spontaneously.    If  it  had  not,  I  own  I  should 


•  **  Memorials  of  Fox,"  iL  100. 
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haTe  felt  myself  bound  to  follow  his  Royal  Higliness's  line  upon  the 
subject,  though  I  know  that  by  so  doing  I  should  destroy  the  minis- 
try in  the  worst  possible  way,  and  subject  myself  to  the  imputation 
of  the  most  extreme  wronghcadedness.  I  8hall  alwa3'8  therefore 
consider  the  Prince  s  having  yielded  a  most  fortunate  event,  and  shall 
always  feel  myself  proportionally  obliged  to  him  and  to  those  who 
advised  him.  In  short,  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  said  is,  that 
it  was  not  a  point  upon  which  ministers  ought  to  dispute  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  and  that  they  were  the  better  enabled  to  yield  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Prince,  who  was  most  ready  to  give  up  his  own 
interest  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  any  confusion,  or  appear  to  be 
wanting  in  duty  to  the  King." 

But  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  an  almost  too  great  exuber- 
ance of  goodwill  on  the  side  of  the  Prince,  which,  perhaps,  was 
owing  to  a  weakness  of  character. 

The  King,  it  would  thus  appear,  had  done  both  Fox  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland — "  my  son's  ministry,"  he  called  it — some  injus- 
tice in  supposing  that  they  had  "set  his  son  against  him."  Fox  at 
his  very  first  interview  vindicated  himself,  and  protested  he  had 
never  said  a  word  which  he  would  not  have  been  glad  that  the 
Bang  should  have  heard,  while  the  Duke  of  Portland,  during  the 
course  of  his  trouble,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Prince,  conjuring 
him  to  submit  to  his  father;  on  which  the  King  was  charmed,  and 
said  "  he  did  not  know  the  duke  was  so  honest  a  man."* 

Accordingly,  on  June  23rd,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  brought  down  the  following  royal  message 
to  the  House:  "His  Majesty,  reflecting  on  the  propriety  of  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  for  his  dearly-beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
recommends  the  consideration  thereof  to  this  House,  relying  on 
the  experienced  zeal  and  affection  of  his  faithful  Commons  for  such 
aid  towards  making  that  establishment  as  shall  appear  consistent 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  his  people,  every  addi- 
tion to  whose  burthens  his  Majesty  feels  with  the  most  sensible 
concern. — G.  R."  And  on  the  2oth  he  introduced  the  matter  in  a 
speech,  showing  that  the  King's  Civil  List  was  about  nine  hundred 
thousands  pounds  a  year,  of  which  fifty  thousand  were  set  apart 
for  the  King,  the  remainder  being  scarcely  sufficient  for  all  the 
claims  that  were  on  it.     His  Majesty,  however,  was  willing  to  sup- 


•  Walpole, «'  Last  Jouraals."  ii.  631. 
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ply  the  whole  of  the  allowmnoe  for  his  son,  tiz.  fiftj  tboasand 
pounds  a  year,  provided  the  House  voted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  for  debts,  and  as  much  more  for  an  ontfiL  His  son  would, 
besides,  have  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  whole 
giving  him  an  income  of  about  sixty-two  or  sixty-three  thousand  a 
year.  This,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  was  equal  to  about 
eighty  thousand  a  year. 

This  moderate  addition  was  opposed  by  Pitt,  who  reminded 
Lord  North  of  his  promises,  given  some  years  before,  that  there 
should  be  no  addition  to  the  Civil  List  However,  the  whole  was 
voted  unanimously.  The  legislators  little  dreamed  what  painful 
discoveries  were  in  store  for  them,  and  how,  for  years  to  come, 
the  •*  Prince's  allowance''  and  **  the  Prince's  debts"  would  be  a 
thorn  in  their  sides. 

In  this  fashion,  the  King,  who  had  a  certain  cleverness,  or  cun- 
ning as  some  described  it,  contrived  to  secure  popularity.  But 
there  were  no  lack  of  warnings  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  allow- 
ance would  lead  to  future  difficulties.  The  implied  suggestion  here 
was  significant;  viz.,  that  the  income  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
extravagant  temper  of  the  recipient,  and  not  to  the  general  stand- 
ard of  what  was  becoming  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  his  rank.* 
Considering  what  the  value  of  money  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  it 
was  certainly  a  suitable  provision. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

178»~1784. 

The  Prctce  of  Wales  came  of  age  in  August,  1783,  an  event 
celebrated  by  festive  rejoicings.  By  this  time  he  was  established 
at  Carlton  House,  the  old  residence  of  the  Princess  Dowager,  and 
which  had  been  tcnantless  since  her  death.  It  was  discovered  to 
l)eout  of  repair,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  llie  nation, 
offered  itself  to  the  Prince  as  a  fitting  object  for  the  display  of  his 
elegant  tastes  and  reckless  expenditure. 

For  nearly  forty  years  it  was  destined  to  swallow  up  enormous 
sums  in  reconstruction  and  alterations,  and  when  these  were  com- 
pleted after  nearly  thirty  years'  labor,  was  capriciously  razed  to  the 
ground.     The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Lady  Melbourne  were 
coosultcd  by  the  young  prince  on  the  furniture  and  decorations, 
while  Holland,  later  to  be  the  architect  of  one  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatres,  with  one  Nuovosielchi,  furnished  plans  for  the  altera- 
tions.    This  was  but  the  beginning  of  that  building  mania — the 
most  niinous  of  passions — in  which  he  indulged  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  and  of  which  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Brighton  Pavilion, 
and  the  Ivy  Cottages  at  Virginia  Water  are  the  rather  indifferent 
results.     On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  subscribed  the  declaration  of  supremacy,  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  etc.,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  motion  relating  to  a  proc- 
lamation for  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  writings,  made  a 
speech.     He  said,  "  that  on  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  he  should 
be  deficient  in  his  duty  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  unmindful  of 
the  respect  he  owed  to  the  constitution,  and  inattentive  to  the  wel- 
fare, the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  if  he  did  not  state 
to  the  world  what  was  his  opinion  on  the  present  question.     He  was 
educated  in  the  principles,  and  he  should  ever  preserve  them,  of  a  rev- 
erence for  the  constitutional  lil)erties  of  the  people ;  and,  as  on  those 
constitutional  principles  the  happiness  of  that  people  depended,  he 
was  determined,  as  far  as  his  interest  could  have  any  force,  to  sup- 
port them.     The  matter  in  Issue  was.  in  fact,  whether  the  constitu- 
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tioo  was  or  was  not  to  be  maintained;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of 
theonr  were  to  oooqner  the  wholesome  fnaxims  of  established  prac- 
tice; and  whether  those  laws  under  whi<^  we  had  flourished  for 
such  a  series  of  years  were  to  be  subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned 
by  the  people.  As  a  penson  nearly  and  deariy  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare and.  he  should  emphatically  add,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  treason  to  the  principles  of  his  mind  if  he 
did  not  come  forward  and  declare  his  disapprobation  of  those  sedi- 
tious publications  which  had  occasioned  the  motion  now  before  their 
Lordships;  his  interest  was  connected  with  that  of  the  people;  they 
were  so  inseparable,  that  unless  both  parties  concurred,  happiness 
could  not  eadst.  On  this  great,  this  solid  basis  he  grounded  the  vote 
wliirh  he  mesint  to  give,  and  tliat  vote  should  unequivocally  be  for 
a  concumenre  with  the  Common.<  in  the  address  lhe\'  had  resolved 
upon.  His  royal  highness  spoke,  we  are  assured,  in  a  manner  that 
called  not  onlv  for  the  attention,  but  the  admiration  of  the  House, 
and  the  following  words  were  remarkably  energetic:  "  I  exist  by  the 
love,  the  friendship,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  people,  and  their 
cause  I  will  never  forsake  as  long  as  I  live."  The  Prince  then  con- 
cludetl  b}*  distinctly  saying:  *'I  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the 
motion  for  concurring  in  this  wise  and  salutar)'  address."* 

During  the  progress  of  the  India  Bill  he  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous by  appearing  at  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
showed  his  sympathies  and  partisanship  so  strongly  that  it  was 
urged  during  this  perilous  discussion,  that  "if  the  great  personage 
in  question,  not  content  ^vith  merely  listening  to  the  debates,  should, 
on  any  occasion,  testify  by  his  behavior  or  gesticulation,  while  in  the 
House,  a  predilection  or  partiality  for  any  set  of  men,  such  marks  of 
his  preference  would  be  unbecoming,  and  might  operate  as  a  means 
of  influence."  Lord  North,  however,  uttered  a  panegyric  on  the 
Prince's  "eminent  abilities,"  expressing  his  personal  gratification  in 
seeing  "a  prince,  to  whom  the  country  must  look  up  as  its  hope, 
thus  practically  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  limited 
government,  rather  than  taking  up  the  hearsay  of  the  hour,  or  look- 
ing for  his  knowledge  to  flatterers."  Mr.  Fox  characterized  the 
charges  as  "  pernicious  and  ridiculous  alike,  adopted  by  men  no  less 
the  enemies  of  free  discussion  in  that  House  than  the  calumniators 
of  the  motives  of  a  distinguished  personage,  whose  whole  spirit  was 
honor."   "  Was,"  he  asked,  "  the  mind  which  might,  at  any  hour,  by 
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the  common  chances  of  mortality.  Ix*  summoned  to  the  highest 
duties  allotted  to  man.  to  be  left  to  learn  them  by  accident  ?  For 
his  part  he  rejoiceil  to  see  thait  distinguished  personnire  disdaining 
to  use  the  privileges  of  his  muk  and  keep  aioof  from  the  debates  of 
that  House.  He  rejoiced  to  see  him  nuuifully  coming  amiong  them, 
to  imbibe  a  knowled^  of  the  constitution  within  the  walls  of  the 
Commons  of  England.  He,  for  his  part,  saw  nothing  in  the  circMm- 
stances  which  had  called  down  so  much  volunteer  eloquence.*' 
At  the  first  division  he  had  even  cast  his  vote  for  his  friends,  but 
finding  that  this  inthimed  the  King,  he  acted  on  the  Judicious  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Fox  and  abstained  from  further  part  in  the  contest.* 
As  the  sovereign  had  become  himself  a  partisan,  and  was  secretly 
plotting  with  some  of  his  subjects  to  overthrow  his  own  ministers, 
the  praise  of  moderation  seenLs  to  be  due  to  the  heir-apparent. f 
General  Fitzpatrick,  however,  ^vriting  excitedly  on  the  night  of  their 
defeat,  savs  that  '*the  Prince  voteil  in  the  minority." 

It  has  been  often  told  and  retold  how,  within  a  few  hours,  the 
ministry  were  ignoniiniousi}'  required  to  deliver  up  their  seals,  and 
vhat  popular  execration  followed  them  into  retirement.  This 
extended  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who.  when  he  appeared  at  the 
theatre,  was  hissed.  After  this  rout  of  his  friends  he  fell  ill,  it  was 
thought  from  mortification,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  learned  that  he  had 
an  abscess  in  his  side  and  was  suffering  much.  He  soon  rallied, 
and,  when  the  general  election  took  place,  joined  eagerly  in  the 
struggle  that  followed,  and  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  his 
friends.  Fox,  **the  man  of  the  people,"  had  now  to  pass  through 
the  critical  Westminster  election,  in  which  the  fascinating  Gcorgi- 
aoa.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  took  so  conspicuous  a  share.  Carlton 
House  became  the  candidate's  committee  rooms.  The  fair  can- 
vasser— to  whom  a  stolen  picture  has  given  a  popularit}'  that  she 
might  otherwise  never  have  enjoyed — was  then  in  all  her  beauty, 
and  much  admired  by  the  Prince.  One  who  knew  her,  Sir  N. 
Wraxall,  draws  this  pleasing  portrait  of  her : 

"Her  personal  charms  constituted  her  smallest  pretension  to 
universal  admiration ;  nor  did  her  beauty  consist,  like  that  of  the 
Gunnings,  in  regularity  of  features  and  faultless  formation  of  limbs 
and  shape — it  lay  in  the  amenity  and  graces  of  her  deportment,  in 
her  irresistible  manners,  and  the  seduction  of  her  society.     Her 


•  Moore,  **  Life  of  Sheridan,'*  i.  408. 

t  It  has  been  stated  that  he  attended  Cabinet  Councils,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
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hair  was  not  without  a  tinge  of  red ;  and  her  face,  though  pieasing, 
yet  had  it  not  been  illuminated  by  her  mind,  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  ordinary  countenance.  Descended  in  the  fourth 
degree  lineally  from  Sarah  Jennings,  the  wife  of  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  she  resembled  the  portraits  of  that  celebrated 
woman.  In  addition  to  the  external  advantages  which  she  had 
received  from  nature  and  fortune,  she  possessed  an  ardent  temper, 
susceptible  of  deep  as  well  as  strong  impressions;  a  cultivated 
understanding,  illuminated  by  a  taste  for  poetr}'  and  tlie  fine  arts; 
much  sensibility,  not  exempt,  perhaps,  from  vanity  and  coquetry. 
To  her  mother,  the  Dowager  Countess  Spencer,  she  was  attached 
with  more  than  common  filial  affection,  of  which  she  exhibited 
pecuniary  proofs  rarely  given  by  a  daughter  to  her  parent.  Nor 
did  she  display  less  attachment  to  her  sister  Lady  Duncannon. 

**Ladv  Duncannon,  however  inferior  to  the  duchess  in  eleirance 
of  mind  and  in  personal  beauty,  equalled  her  in  sisterly  love. 
During  the  mouth  of  July,  1811,  a  very  short  time  before  the 
decease  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  I  visited  the  vault  in  the 
principal  church  of  Derby,  where  repose  the  remains  of  the  Cav- 
endish famih'.  As  I  stood  contemplating  the  cofiln  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  that  admired  female,  the  woman  who  accom- 
panied me  pointed  out  the  relics  of  a  bouquet  which  lay  upon  the 
lid,  nearly  collapsed  into  dust.  'That  nosegay,'  said  she,  'was 
brought  here  by  the  Countess  of  Besborough,  who  had  designed  to 
place  it  with  her  own  hands  on  her  sister's  coflSn.  But,  overcome 
by  her  emotions  on  approaching  the  spot,  she  found  herself  unable 
to  descend  the  steps  conducting  to  the  vault.  In  an  agony  of  grief 
she  knelt  down  on  the  stones,  as  nearly  over  the  place  occupied  by 
the  corpse  as  I  could  direct,  and  there  deposited  the  flowers,  en- 
joining me  the  performance  of  an  oflice  to  which  she  was  unequal. 
I  fulfilled  her  wishes.'" 

The  Prince's  thoughts  were  even  thus  early  turning  towards 
domestic  repose,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  so  early  as  1788 
he  was  thinking  of  the  serious  step  he  was  presently  to  take.  At 
a  dinner-party  at  Lord  Lewisham's  the  Prince  drank  very  hard — a 
not  unusual  incident  with  him — and  then  fell  into  a  sort  of  dejected 
mood,  in  which  he  bewailed  his  condition,  said  he  envied  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Rutland,  who  were  at  liberty  to  wed  two 
clever  women  whom  they  liked.  For  his  part,  he  supposed  that 
*'  he  should  be  forced  to  marry  some  ugly  German."  Turning  then 
to  Rigby,  then  Master  of  tliQ  RqIIs  and  a  humprist,  he  put  the  sig- 
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nificant  question  to  him:  "Wliat  would  lie  advise  him  to  do?" 
"Faith,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  '*I  am  not  yet  drunk  enough  to  give 
advice  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  about  marrjing;"  an  answer  com- 
mended as  one  of  the  best,  even  to  a  question  of  this  kind.  For, 
as  Walpole  says,  there  were  lots  of  fools  who  thought  themselves 
sober  enough  to  advise  him  on  whatever  subject  he  consulted  them 
on.    It  showed,  however,  what  was  in  his  mind  at  this  time. 

When  the  election  was  over,  Fox  was  carried  in  a  chair  adorned 
with  laurels  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  West  £ud,  and  the 
gates  of  Carlton  House  being  thrown  wide  open,  the  whole  caval- 
cade defiled  through  in  compliment  to  the  new  member's  august 
patron.  It  was  an  odd  procession.  A  banner  was  carried  in  honor 
of  the  duchess,  with  the  inscription :  **  Sacred  to  Female  Patriot- 
Ism;"  Mr.  North,  Mr.  Adam,  and  others,  being  observed  to  be 
mounted  on  the  braces  of  Fox's  carriage.  The  Prince,  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  friends,  appeared  on  the  steps,  while  Fox  made  a  brief 
harangue.  On  the  following  day.  May  18th,  he  determined  to 
celebrate  the  victory  by  a  noonday  fdte  in  the  gardens  of  his  house, 
to  which  all  the  rank,  beauty,  and  talent  of  the  Opposition  were 
invited-  The  grounds  were  separated  only  by  a  wall  from  the 
road  that  led  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  it  was  noted  that  the  King  passed  by  in  procession  to  open  the 
session,  and  could  see  the  festival  going  on.  On  the  same  night 
the  triumphant  party  repaired  to  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  to  an 
entertainment,  or  rather  revel,  given  by  the  fair  and  captivating 
Mrs.  Crewe,  where  the  ladies  all  appeared,  arrayed  like  the  gentle- 
men, in  buff  and  blue.  The  Prince  of  course  attended,  wearing 
the  same  colors,  and  after  supper  rose  to  give  the  well-known 
toast — "True  blue,  and  Mrs.  Crewe!"  It  was  received  with  rap- 
ture, the  lady,  with  the  same  spirit  but  less  point,  acknowledging 
the  compliment  in  the  phrase:  "True  blue,  and  all  of  you!" 

Speeches  were  made  on  this  happy  occasion,  Fox  proposing  the 
Prince's  health  in  glowing  terms,  professing  his  "gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  give  his 
countenance  to  me  and  to  my  cause.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  pride 
and  honor,  particularly  dear  to  me,  that  in  pursuing  the  interests 
of  the  people  I  have  at  the  same  time  gained  the  approbation  of 
the  Prince.  I  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that  his  favor  and  kind- 
ness have  made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  mind ;  and  my  return 
to  him  shall  be,  to  make  it  the  study  of  my  life,  never  to  counsel 
his  Royal  Highness  without  having  equally  in  view  the  interests  of 
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tbe  Crown  and  the  people — interests  whidi  cannot  be  serered  with- 
out injarr  to  both."  Tbe  Prince  replied:  **  I  will  not  at  present 
speak  of  mr  private  r^nrd  for  Mr.  Fox:  I  have  entered  into  bis 
interests  from  a  convictloo.  not  onlr  that  bis  talents  are  the 
bri^itest  in  tbe  empire,  but  that  bis  principles  are  tbe  best,  and  his 
motives  tbe  purest ;  and  I  assure  him  thai  tbe  prejudices  of  those 
who  do  not  know  him  shall  never  alter  my  personal  or  political 
attachment."* 

Xor  was  this  all,  tbe  Prince  himself  celebrated  the  victory  at 
Cariton  House  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fetes  within  recol- 
lection. Kotbing  thai  luxury  or  taste  could  devise  was  absent/ 
and,  with  an  affectation  of  refined  politeness  almost  inconsistent 
with  the  coarse  manners  of  the  time,  tbe  gentlemen,  including  tbe 
host  himself,  waited  on  the  ladies  at  tabic.  It  was  said  by  those 
who  bad  often  seen  him  in  society,  •*  that  not  even  Louis  XIV. 
himself  could  have  eclipsed  him  in  a  ball-room,"  or  while  doing 
the  honors  of  his  own  house;  and  certainly,  even  if  sagacity  were 
wanting,  there  was  in  all  his  conduct  a  certain  gay  readiness,  a 
spirit  and  $aroir  faire,  that  was  remarkable  in  one  so  young,  tbe 
portraits  at  this  time  representing  him  as  an  interesting  young  man 
with  a  distinguished  air,  and  a  face  almost  juvenile  for  its  glow 
and  brilliancv. 

These  proceedings  made  tbe  breach  with  his  father  complete. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  his  birthdav  at  Windsor.  He  was  con- 
sidered  to  be  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the  Court.  "When  Mr. 
Pitt  was  being  drawn  home  in  triumph  from  the  City  dinner,  the 
shouting  mob  passed  by  Carlton  House  and  stopped  the  carriage 
to  hoot  and  groan,  the  minister  having  to  look  on.  But  when  they 
passed  by  Brookes's  Club  they  were  met  by  an  opposing  crowd, 
and  a  serious  conflict  took  place,  in  which  tbe  minister  had  a  nar- 
row escape.  The  Prince  complained  to  his  father  and  required  an 
apology,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained. f 

From  these  mortifications  he  turned  to  find  relief  in  renewed 
gayeties  and  entertainments.  The  alterations  at  Carlton  House — 
first  of  the  series — were  now  completed,  and  the  event  was  cele- 
brated on  March  10th  by  a  ball.  The  dining-room,  lit  up  by  three 
magnificently-gilt  chandeliers,  the  state-room,  the  ball-room  and  its 


*  Reported  in  a  private  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  was  prewnt.— Lloj'd, 
*•  Life  and  Reign,"  L1S8. 
t  Ibid.,  i.  198, 
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orchestra,  all  excited  admiration,  abundant  compliments  being 
paid  to  the  Prince's  taste.  Tbi:i  was  followed  on  April  18th  by  a 
public  breakfast  at  Carlton  House.  "About  six  hundred  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom  assembled  in  his  beau- 
tiful gardens  about  two  o'clock.  The  preparations  on  the  occasion 
were  full  of  magnificence.  Covers  were  laid  under  nine  extensive 
marquees  for  two  h'undred  and  fifty  persons,  and  the  entertainment 
consisted  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  season,  confectioneries,  ices, 
creams,  and  emblematical  designs.  Four  bauds  of  instruments 
were  placed  at  diiferent  parts  of  the  garden,  and  the  company  were 
entertained  with  various  novelties  of  a  comic  kind,  some  of  the 
performers  at  the  theatres  having  attended  for  that  purpose.  After 
they  had  taken  refreshments  they  rose  to  dance.  A  beautiful  level, 
in  the  umbrage  of  a  group  of  trees,  was  the  spot  which  his  royal 
highness  selected  for  their  ball,  and  he  led  down  the  country  dances, 
first  with  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  afterwards  with  one  of  the 
Lady  AValdegraves,  The  company  frequently  changed  their  part- 
ners, and  at  tiroes  grouped  off  into  cotillons.  Among  the  ladies 
who  danced  was  Mrs.  Sheridan.*  The  breakfast  concluded  about 
six  in  the  evening,  when  the  company  retired  to  dress." 

"The  Prince  of  Wales,"  says  Mr.  Ruikes,  "was  a  constant  fre- 
quenter of  the  coteries  and  parties  at  Devonshire  House,  which 
was  then  the  resort  not  only  of  the  Opposition,  but  of  all  the  wits 
and  beaux  espriU  of  the  day.  Sheridan,  Grey,  Whitbread,  Lord 
Robert  Spencer,  Fox,  Hare,  Fitzpatrick,  G.  Selwyn,  Prince 
Boothby,  Sir  H.  Featherstonhaugh,  and  a  host  of  names  which  I 
just  remember  in  all  the  celebrity  of  haut  ton,  but  now  swept  away 
by  the  hand  of  time,  and.  with  only  some  few  exceptions,  leaving 
hardly  a  trace  of  recollection  behind  them.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  the  young  Count  de  Gramont  a  commission  in  his  own  regi- 
ment, the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  of  which  the  officers  were  generally 
his  favorites  and  friends,  among  whom  at  that  time  were  Poyntz, 
W.  C.  Churchill,  Braddyll,  Jack  Lee,  poor  little  Galway  (who  was 
burnt  in  his  bed).  Lords  R  and  C.  Manners,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  our  friend  G.  Brummell,  who  was  beginning  to  establish  an 
intimacy  with  his  royal  colonel." 

Inde^,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whirl  of 
folly  and  extravagance  in  which  the  pleasure-loving  young  prince 


•  The  Udy  just  alluded  to  was  then  in  all  her  bloom,  and  so  *'  fast,'*  as  it  Is 
called  now,  that  we  hear  of  her  being  brought  to  hear  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  dressed  in  man's  clothes! 

8* 
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now  lired.  A  scnn^  resdesmeaB — nerer  mbsmt  from  wh^  arc 
calkd  the  '*  Tocorks  of  pteaaore  " — had  taken  poasessioa  of  him :  be 
was  fljin^  from.  hoG^e  lo  aoose,  iis»<hxnii^  down  to  Bri^too  and  ap 
a^ain,  as  fast  as  four  horses  coald  take  him;  now  al  Tonbridgi 
Weils,  or  a£  ihe  cooncrr  monsioa  of  soczk  boon  companion. 
Attended  bv  a  band  of  rorsteren  and  his  "  three  colonels,'*  as  ibey 
were  called — LaLe.  Holse,  and  Sc  Leger — he  yarned  and  drank, 
frequented  races  and  boxing-mairhrs  and  the  Gardens.  Indeed, 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  it  might  seem  that  clothes, 
carriages,  and  boildin^  booses  were  lo  form  his  farorite  minor 
pleasures.  Were  a  history  of  dress  during  the  present  and  last 
century  written,  the  changes  he  inspired  should  be  noted.  Car- 
riagfrs  he  also  influenced  with  indnite  rariety.  Mr.  Thackeray 
indeed  professed  to  see  nothing  but  clothes  when  he  looked 
through  his  life,  and  his  judgment  may  be  \rorth  quoting  here,  as 
one  of  the  moc»t  mistaken  and  superficial  of  estimates.  *'  I  try  and 
take  him  to  pieces/'  he  says,  "and  And  silk  stockings,  padding, 
stars,  a  coat  with  froirs  and  a  fur  collar,  a  star  and  blue  ribbon,  a 
pockel-han<  I  kerchief  prodigiously  scented,  one  of  Truefitt's  best 
nuity-brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of  teeth  and  a  huge  black 
stock,  under- waistcoats,  more  under- waistcoats,  and  then  nothing. 
I  know  of  no  sentiment  tn.it  he  ever  distinctly  uttered.  Documents 
are  published  under  his  name,  but  people  wrote  them;  private  letters, 
but  people  spelt  them.  He  put  a  great  Geon^e  P.  or  George  R.  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  and  fancied  he  had  written  the  paper. 
Some  bookseller's  clerk,  some  poor  author,  some  man  did  the  work 
— saw  to  the  spelling,  cleaned  up  the  slovenly  sentences,  and  gave 
the  lax  maudlin  slipslop  a  sort  of  consistency.  He  must  hare  had 
an  individuality:  the  dancing- master  whom  he  emulated,  nay, 
surpassed,  the  wig-maker  who  curled  his  toupee  for  him,  the  tailor 
who  cut  his  coats,  had  that.  But,  about  George,  one  can  get  at 
nothing  actual.  That  outside,  I  am  certain,  is  pad  and  tailor's 
work."  This  view  of  character,  founded  on  clothes,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  complete  mistake.  If  he  could  devise  these  trifling  things,  be 
could  turn  his  mind  with  effect  to  what  was  serious  and  important. 
The  phaeton,  a  favorite  vehicle  of  his,  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
caricatures.  It  was  an  unsightly  thing,  high,  single-bodied,  "all 
upon  the  fore  wheels,"  says  the  agreeable  author  of  "The  Road," 
"  and  looking  as  if  the  hinder  ones  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow. 
This  was  commonly  driven,  by  such  as  could  afford  it,  with  foor 
hones  in  band.    Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  giren  birth 
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to  our  gentlcman-coachinanship,  as  well  as  to  the  well-known  epi- 
gpram: 

**  What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do? 

He  can  drire  a  phaeton  and  two. 

Can  Tommy  Onslow  do  no  more? 

Te8~he  can  drive  a  phaeton  and  four. 

"The  phaeton  was  succeeded  by  the  no  less  classically  yclept 
curricle — a  carriage,  when  properly  appointed,  and  followed  by 
two  well-dressed  and  well-mounted  grooms,  of  singular  elegance 
certainly.  It  had  a  long  run  in  the  fashionable  world,  but  being, 
like  the  phaeton,  only  calculated  to  carry  two  persons,  and  requir- 
ing nerer  less  than  three  horses,  taxation  and  economy  put  an  end 
to  iL  Then  came  the  reign  of  the  gig,  and  the  stanhope,  so  named 
after  the  Honorable  Fitzroy  Stanhope,  who  planned  it,  succeeded 
the  tilbury,  so  called  from  the  well-known  coachmaker;  and  the 
cost,  without  harness,  of  either  may  be  about  seventy  pounds. 
Now,  'every  dog  has  his  day,'  and  so  have  our  prevailing 
fashions.  The  buggy,  stanhope,  dennet,  and  tilbury  have  all,  dur- 
ing some  seasons  past,  been  supplanted  by  the  cabriolet.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  idea  of  putting  a  thoroughbred  horse  into  harness 
would  have  been  considered  preposterous.  In  the  carriages  of  our 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  the  long-tailed  black  or  Cleveland  bay — 
each  one  remove  from  the  cart-horse — was  the  prevailing  sort,  and 
six  miles  an  hour  the  extent  of  his  pace. " 

Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  recollected  some  strange  varieties  of  vehicle 
— *' Tim- whiskeys" — ^some  that  went  on  three  wheels.  The  ladies 
went  to  Court  in  Chairs.  "  There  was  a  vis-A-vis  for  two,  generally 
used  by  gentlemen  going  to  court,  superbly  ornamented,  and  the 
horse  richly  caparisoned,  with  two  or  three  footmen  behind  in  gay 
hveries.  There  was  the  lofty  phaeton  generally  used  with  four 
horses,  high  enough  to  look  into  a  first-floor  window.  Some  of 
these  carriages  had  silver  panellings.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
launched  the  most  extravagant  equipages,  crowned  with  coronets 
and  plumes,  the  panels  fitted  with  paintings  of  squabby  cupids  and 
rustic  nymphs." 

He  once  saw  the  Prince  arrayed  in  deep  brown  velvet,  silver 
embroidered,  cut-steel  buttons,  and  a  gold  net  thrown  over  all.  In 
our  own  day  fashion  takes  many  freaks,  but  does  not  amuse  itself 
by  costly  and  whimsical  changes  in  the  patterns  of  clothes.  Nor 
was  it  in  these  departments  alone  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  town. 
Indeed,  at  this  period  London  was  one  of  the  gayest  cities  ol 
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Europe,  and  all  the  ranks  of  nobles  and  gcntr}*,  and  in  these  ranks 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  pccmcd  to  be  frantically  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  under  its  most  8ho%vy  and  even  theatrical  form-s; 
while  the  presence  and  encouragement  of  an  ardent  young  prince, 
handsome,  brilliant,  and  full  of  gayety,  set  tlie  bail  rolling,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  with  increased  a\idity.  An  interesting  subject  of 
inquir}'  would  be  to  discover  what  taste  has  regulated  the  different 
forms  of  social  amusement  at  particular  eras.  In  our  own  day,  al 
freico  amusements,  dancing  and  supping  at  gardens,  ma.<q\ienides 
and  balls  at  public  rooms,  would  seem  not  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
manners  or  tastes  of  the  day,  but  one  hundred  years  ago  we  find  the 
whole  of  London  society  nishmg  heedlessly  after  such  pastime;*. 
Private  theatres  were  highly  fashionaible,  one  wing  of  many  a  noble 
mansion  being  built  specially  for  this  puq^ose;  as  well  as  the 
Almack's  ball?i,  the  gaixlens  at  Rinelngh  and  Vauxhall,  the  splemlitl 
rooms  at  the  tii*st-named  of  these  places,  as  well  as  at  the  Pantheon 
and  'bills.  Cornelys',  which  were  used  for  concerts,  suppers,  and 
masquerades — all  of  which  offers  the  most  curious  contrast  to  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  our  own  day.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
a  review  here  of  the  pastimes  with  which  the  hea*i  inonde  used  to 
recreate  itself. 

The  masquerade  was  then  in  the  highest  favor,  and  might  be 
fairly  considered  "the  note"  of  a  popular  taste;  that  is,  the  sort  of 
reckless  longing  for  adventure  which  such  scenes  offered.  We  find 
that  there  was  such  faith  in  this  peculiar  fashion  that  no  less  than 
threa  magnificent  places  of  amasement  were  constructed  to  gratify 
it.  The  foremost  was,  of  course,  Ranelagh,  the  rotunda  of  which, 
with  the  magnificent  suit  of  rooms  attached  and  its  handsome  gar- 
dens, was  one  of  the  sights  of  London.  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  and  his 
praise  are  well  known.  The  superb  circular  room,  its  cupola  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  by  an  arcade,  while  some  fifty  or  sixty  boxes 
for  supping  in  ran  round  under  galleries,  offered  on  gala-nights  a 
superb  spectacle.  People  of  the  highest  rank  attended  promenades, 
supped,  listened  to  the  music,  sought  and  foimd  adventures.  The 
decorations  of  these  places  were  of  the  best  architecture.  At  old- 
fashioned  watering-places  abroad,  such  as  Spa,  we  see  some  of  these 
noble  buildings,  whose  faded  glories,  tarnished  gilding,  and  painted 
ceilings  recall  these  old  festive  times.* 


*  There  is  a  whole  series  of  prints  of  Ranelagh  and  the  Pantheon,  finely 
fPSraved,  and  much  esteemed  hj  connoisseurs, 
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3IrB.  Coraelys,  a  Gkrman,  came  to  London  about  the  year  1763, 
and  opened  a  splendid  building  in  Sobo  Square,  for  concerts  and 
masquerades.  Her  entertainments  became  the  nige,  and  we  find 
Mr.  Sterne,  not  long  before  bis  death.  usin«;  his  fashionable  interest 
to  secure  tickets  for  friends.  After  many  vicLssitudes,  the  fine 
rooms  passed  into  tlie  ix^ssessifm  of  the  eminent  pickle-makers, 
Mef«srs.  Crosse  and  Black  well,  but  the  beautiful  stucco  ceilings  still 
remain  to  show  what  its  other  glories  were.  At  one  of  her  enter- 
tainments the  |>avilion  was  ceiled  with  looking-glasses,  while  the 
supper-room  was  laid  out  as  a  garden,  the  guests  advancing  in  a 
walk  between  hedges,  behind  which  werc  ranged  the  tables.  The 
Soho  f^cs  continued  in  fashion  for  some  twenty  years  or  so.  The 
directress  at  last  becnme  banknipt,  and  made  ineffcctunl  stmggles  to 
revive  the  public  taste.  But  the  Pantheon  had  been  oix*ned,  and 
swept  away  all  the  fine  compjuiy;  and  the  unlucky  directress  was  at 
last  reduced  to  selling  asses*  milk  at  Ilampstead.  One  of  her  last 
attempts  was  a  sort  of  rural  ffite,  for  which  she  sought  the  Prince  of 
"NVales's  patronage;  but  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  it  was  accorded,  and 
she  died  in  the  Fleet  Prison  in  1795.  Such  is  too  often  the  disas- 
trous finale  of  those  who  are  known  as  caterers  for  public  amuse- 
ments. One  of  her  daughters,  however,  beaime  a  sort  of  reader  to 
one  of  the  princesses,  changing  her  name. 

Here  is  the  description  of  an  entertainment  given  at  Lord  Ber- 
wick's house  in  Portman  Square,  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
masks.  **The  company  were  selected  by  tickets  limited  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  the  rooms  were 
completely  filled  with  the  fashionable  world,  in  a  great  variety  of 
excellent  masquerade  figures;  the  dominoes  (contrary  to  the  gen- 
erality of  masquerades)  not  being  very  prevalent.  About  half-past 
eleven  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales's  party  arrived  from 
Carlton  House,  and  consisted  of  a  convent  of  gray  friars,  under  the 
direction  of  a  superior;  they  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  most 
completely  clad.  The  superior  of  these  friars  sung  an  extremely 
witty  new  character-song,  with  a  chorus  b}'  the  whole  fraternity  in 
a  circle;  which,  at  the  request  of  the  company,  was  sung  a  second 
time  in  the  siime  manner.  About  one  o'clock  the  whole  body  of 
monks  unmasked,  and  were  discovered  to  consist  of  the  following 
group: 
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Csptan 


BoyalHitluaJitaiePrtnecof       Boa. 

WaloL  J.  FlKrae,  Esq. 

Bob.  BL  Convs?-.  P.  O'ByrBe. 

Boa.  a  Coo  w.  3L  BnddjD. 

Boo.  C.  DQloB.  CoL  Gmrdeser. 

Boa.  &  nadk.  CmpL  Borle.** 
LoriStntha 


The  Prince  garc  aDotber  grand  /T/^  at  Carlton  House  on  the  lOlh 
of  June.  *  •  The  ball-room  was  fitted  up  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style. 
Twelve  superb  lustres  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  same 
number  of  girandoles  on  brackets  placed  round  the  room.  Two 
orchestras  were  constructed,  hung  with  crimson  silk.  Upwards  of 
two  huiulred  ladies  were  present,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  first 
accomplL>hnieuts  and  fashion.  The  ball  was  suspended  at  half-past 
one,  and  the  company  repaired  to  supper.  Five  rooms  were  Ixud  out 
for  the  purpose.  The  Prince  and  a  party,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  supped  in  the  grand  escaglio  saloon.  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  Lady  Beauchamp  on  the  left.  AH  the  first  families 
in  the  kingdom  supped  in  this  apartment.  The  company  amounted 
together  to  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  supper  consisted  of  eight 
removes  of  the  choicest  dishes,  and  a  grand  display  of  confection- 
cry,  with  the  most  curious  fruits. 

"  After  supper  the  dances  were  resumed  with  great  hilarity.  The 
Prince  danced  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Lady  Duncaunon,  and 
several  other  ladies. " 

A  ball  at  St.  James's  Palace  a  hundred  years  ago  offers  a  contrast, 
in  many  respects,  to  such  entertainments  in  our  time,  and,  since 
those  of  lower  degree  offered  nearly  the  same  elements,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  royal  birth-night  ball  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  this  mode  of  entertainment.  The  ball  began  before  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  King  and  Queen  had  taken  their  seats  on  chairs  singly 
placed  on  the  floor.  Hound  them  rose  lines  of  seats  in  ''pens,'* 
while  nothing  could  be  richer  or  more  magnificent  than  the  dresses; 
and,  on  great  occasions,  there  was  a  sort  of  competition  that  made 
the  display  quite  dazzling. 

It  was  the  ton  even  to  have  equipages  mounted  for  the  occasion; 

and  the  Court  newsman  would  take  care  to  describe  "Lady 's 

chair,  adorned  in  magnificent  scarlet  morocco  with  very  rich  silTer 
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orDAments,  her  'runoing  footmen'  in  silver  lace;"  or  he  would 
dwell  on  Mr.  St.  Leger— one  of  the  prince's  companions — and  his 
truly  elegant  equipage,  "  his  carriage,  servants,  and  horses  being  all 
as  a  young  man  of  fashion  should  be."  At  present  this  part  of  the 
display  is  quite  lost,  and  persons  of  condition  have  neither  oppor- 
tunity  nor  inclination,  on  arriving  or  departure,  to  criticise  their 
neighbors*  vehicles.  " Gala-suits"  were  often  worn  by  the  princes 
and  yoiing  nobles,  the  distinctive  mark  of  which  was  embroidery 
along  the  seams;  and,  in  1783,  a  dress  of  the  Prince,  of  this  descrip- 
tion, excited  much  admiration.  It  was  of  the  color  called  dauphin, 
a  sort  of  blush  tint,  embroidered  with  pearls  and  *'foil  stones." 
The  3Iarquis  of  Graham  appeared  in  carmelite-colored  velvet,  deco- 
rated with  *'  stone  clusters."  Tlic  other  dresses  were  nearly  all  of 
velvet  with  fur  liniugs.  On  state  occasions  the  King  wore  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  Queen  a  straw-colored  gown  and 
petticoat  trimmed  with  blond  and  silver  lace,  drawn  up  in  festoons 
with  strings  of  large  pearls  and  clusters  of  diamonds.  Tassels  of 
diamonds  also  hung  in  front  relieved  by  azure-blue  ribbons.  She 
wore,  besides,  flowers  of  diamonds.  There  were  green  gowns  richly 
embroidered  with  silver,  as  in  the  cose  of  Lady  Spencer;  or  a  puce- 
colored  bodice,  as  worn  by  Lady  Salisbury;  "the  coat  of  crape-gauze 
ornamented  in  stripes  with  colored  foil  flowers,  between  which 
were  a  number  of  the  eyes  of  peacocks,  fancifully  disposed.  The 
headdress  fancied  was  in  the  style  of  an  emperor's  crown."  The 
whole  was,  however,  considered  to  have  "an  uncommonly  novel 
imd  whimsical  effect."  The  effect  may  be  conceived  of  such  a  mass 
of  rich  materials  and  colors. 

The  King  and  Queen  having  given  the  signal,  the  dancing  com- 
menced. The  minutes  were  the  favorite  measure.  Persons  who 
proposed  to  dance  had  previously  sent  for  dancing-tickets  to  the  Lonl 
Chamberlain,  and  received  numbers  in  regular  order.  These  seated 
themselves  on  benches  on  the  floor,  at  each  side  of  his  Majesty,  and 
danced  according  to  their  rank.  "  God  Save  the  King  "  was  played, 
to  the  music  of  which  the  royal  family  walked  round  and  greeted 
the  company.  The  ball  would  be  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  the  person  of  highest  rank  present,  who  was  usually  the  Princess 
RoyaL  This  rule  was  carried  out  rigidly  in  all  degrees  of  society, 
so  that^  it  often  happened  that  a  gentleman  and  his  sister  became 
partners.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  stands  by  with  a  list.  The  gen- 
tleman walks  out  to  dance,  putting  on  his  hat  and  handing  his  sword 
to  the  Chamberlain  to  hold  during  the  performance;  at  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  which  the  lady  returns  to  her  seat,  while  the  gentleman 
remains  and  dances  with  the  next  lady.  About  twelve  dances  were 
generally  thus  given.  Then  the  more  lively  countrj'  dance  succeeded, 
to  the  favorite  tunes  of  "Good  Morrow  to  your  Nightcap,"  *'La 
Belle  Catariua,"  or  the  "Gennan  Spa.'*  The  list  of  couples  was 
sometimes  after  this  fashion:  The  Prince  of  Wales  standing  up  with 
the  Princess  Royal;  the  Duke  of  Cuml)erland  with  Liidy  A.  Camp- 
bell; the  Duke  of  Dorset  with  Lady  Salisbur}';  Lord  Rocliford  with 
Lady  Stormont ;  Lord  Graham  with  Lady  Fmncis  Smith ;  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  with  Lady  Aylesfortl;  Mr.  North  with  Miss  Bradwith;  Colonel 
St.  Leger  with  Miss  Nottis;  Mr.  West  with  Liidy  Tallwt ;  and  Mr. 
Lumlcy  with  Miss  Woodley. 

This  arrangement,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  highl}-  select,  and  only 
allowed  of  but  a  few  dancing  out  of  a  large  crowd.  Before  twelve 
o'clock  the  ball  broke  up  and  the  company  departeil. 

On  the  14th  of  Mav  we  find  that  the  Prince  was  introduced  to  a 
new  source  of  enjoj-ment  in  the  shape  of  the  '*  Beefsteak  Club,"  which 
represented  the  original  Xyjie  of  club— which,  of  late,  has  become 
a  sort  of  house  of  call — but  was  then  the  club  proper.  A  general 
dinner,  which  occurred  at  short  intervals,  with  a  carouse  to  follow, 
was  the  club  ideal  of  the  day.  The  rules  were  suspended  to  admit 
him,  as  the  number  was  complete.  "  The  Finish,"  '*  The  Owls,"  and 
a  host  of  such  convivial  societies,  met  at  taverns,  as  did  the  more 
respectable.  * '  The  Club  "  of  Johnson  preceded  * '  Watier's, "  *  *  Crock- 
ford's,"  and  other  more  refined  establishments.  "White's"  and 
"  Brookes's  "  answered  to  the  "Carlton  "and  "Reform"  Clubs  of 
later  times. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

1784. 

DxjRDia  this  headlong  race  of  pleasure,  he  had  found  time  to 
surrouud  himself  with  a  class  of  friends  not  so  respectable  as  the 
coterie  witli  wliich  he  liad  set  out,  and  these  were  of  a  peculiar,  if 
not  rery  respectable,  kind.  As  we  have  been  considering  the  forms 
of  entertainment  wliich  the  town  affected,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
see  what  was  the  type  of  "muu  a1>out  town,'*  or  "blood,"  which 
then  obtained.  These  beings  combined  eccentricity  and  vice  to  a 
singular  degree.  Indeed,  the  best  mode  of  giving  an  idea  of  the 
**fast  life"  of  liie  day  would  be  to  present  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  of  the  Prince's  companions  about  this  season. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  this  time  the  Prince's 
jovial  friends  belonged  to  a  preceding  era,  and  were  now  old-fash- 
ioned. They  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  been  his  masters; 
but,  by-andby,  he  formed  a  school  of  his  own.  But  from  his  own 
contemporaries  no  better  specimens  could  be  selected  than  the 

Barrj's,  Hangers,  "Old  Q ,"  Sir  John  Lade,  and  many  more 

The  roystering  nobleman  or  gentleman  was  fairly  exemplified  in 
the  careers  of  the  Barrymores,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  John  Lade. 

Lord  Barrymore,  eldest  of  the  family  of  Barry,  ran  a  short  career, 
and  bore  the  nickname  of  "  Hellgate."  His  brother  the  Honorable 
Henry  Barry  was  lame,  or  club-footed,  and  dubbed  Cripplegate; 
while  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus  Barry,  even  less  reputable  than 
the  other  two,  went  by  the  name  of  "Newgate,"  for  the  rather 
illogic!il  reason  that  he  had  been  a  tenant  of  every  jail  in  the  king- 
dom save  that.  There  was  a  sister,  of  whom  little  is  known  save 
that  she  became  Lady  Melfort,  and  that  from  her  ready  and  copious 
use  of  oaths  she  received  from  the  refined  lips  of  the  Prince  the 
sobriquet  of  '*  Billingsgate."  Lord  Barrymore  distinguished  himself 
hy  bringing  a  thousand  pounds  for  pocket-money  to  school.  He 
came  into  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  which  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  he  had  contrived  to  charge  with  debts  amount- 
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iog  to  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds,  leaving  but  a  couple 
of  thousand  a  year  to  live  upon.  His  extravagance  took  the  most 
fantastic  shapes.  HU  hunting  retinue  was  like  the  French  king's, 
and  be  went  out  with  four  Africans,  dressed  magnificently,  who 
played  on  the  French  horn  during  the  chase.  All  the  lowest  scum 
of  ooxcrs  and  cocklighters  were  in  his  train.  He  delighted  in 
cricketing,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  even  held  a  commission  in  a 
militia  regiment.  He  could  turn  verses  and  had  a  decided  literary 
taste:  and  was  so  far  musical,  that  on  returning  home  from  a  new 
opera  he  could  give  an  idea  of  the  overture.  *'  His  lordship,"  says 
a  pleasant  actor  who  knew  him  well,  **was  alternate  between  the 
gentleman  and  the  blackguard,  the  refined  wit  and  the  most  vulgar 
bully  was  efjually  well  known  in  St.  Giles's  and  Sl  James's.  He 
could  fence,  dance,  drive  or  drink,  box  or  l)et,  with  any  man  in  the 
kingdom.  He  could  discourse  slang  as  trippingly  as  French,  relish 
porter  after  port,  and  compliment  her  ladyship  at  a  ball  with  as 
much  ease  and  brilliance  as  he  could  bespatter  in  blood  in  a  cider 
cellar."  He  w:is  highly  popular,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  later,  treated  him  with  the  contemptuous 
freedom  with  which  he  favored  many  of  his  boon  companions.  He 
would  take  some  "spirited  companions,"  and,  going  by  night  to  a 
village  or  country  town,  shift  all  the  various  signs  of  the  public- 
houses,  transposing,  say,  The  King's  Head  and  The  Red  Lion,  to 
the  confusion  of  the  owners  and  their  customers.  Often  as  he 
and  his  brothers  were  driving  in  a  hackney-coach  they  would  imi- 
tate the  screams  of  a  woman  struggling — "Murder,  murder!  Let 
me  go!"  etc. — when  the  passers-by  would  be  attracted,  rush  after 
them  in  pursuit,  and  stop  the  coach  to  rescue  the  sufferer.  Then 
the  fast  lord  and  his  friends  would  descend,  fall  on  the  interposers, 
who  were  quite  bewildered  to  find  there  was  no  female  in  the  coach, 
and  administer  a  sound  thrashing  on  the  public  highway.  Or  he 
would  be  driving  with  a  guest  and  his  brother  "  Newgate"  in  his 
chaise-and-four,  returning  to  his  country  place,  when,  after  some 
halt,  the  guest  would  find  himself  whirled  along  at  a  terrific  pace, 
and  discover  that  the  posdlions  were  in  the  rumble  behind,  and 
that  the  two  brothers  had  taken  their  place.  If  he  met  an  ill-condi- 
tioned wagoner  on  the  road,  who  would  not  give  way,  his  lordship 
would  descend  to  fight  it  out:  if  the  winner,  he  would  present  the 
man  with  a  guinea;  if  the  loser,  he  would  shake  hands  good- 
humoredly. 
At  Brighton,  he  fitted  a  coflin  to  the  back  of  his  servant,  taking 
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the  bottom  oft  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  man's  feet.  This  was 
carried  with  great  solemnity  to  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  Steyne, 
and  left  against  the  hall  door.  When  the  maid  opened  the  door 
and  saw  this  apparition,  she  shrieked  and  fainted  away,  and  the 
family  rushing  down,  a  pistol  was  discharged  which  penetrated 
the  coffin  barely  an  inch  above  the  servant's  head.  Did  a  particu- 
lar kmd  of  mild  beer  run  short,  tliree  chaises  were  sent  off  in  differ- 
ent directions,  charged  to  look  for  beer,  each  returning  after  some 
hours  with  a  cask  inside. 

But  it  was  at  his  own  house  at  Wargrave  that  he  had  full  scope 
for  ills  humor.  This  was  a  sort  of  cottage  or  villa,  not  far  from 
Maidenhead,  small  and  inconvenient;  but  for  which,  from  early 
associations,  he  had  a  liking.  There  he  would  collect  the  band  of 
roysterers  and  "  flappers  "  and  butts  who  furnished  him  with  diver- 
sion, and  here  he  was  able  to  indulge  his  passion  for  the  stage, 
having  built  a  handsome  theatre.  He  brought  down  an  eminent 
Covent  Garden  mechanist,  who  exhausted  his  skill  in  scenes,  traps, 
and  other  contrivances,  so  that  such  embarrassing  works  as  panto- 
mimes could  be  brought  out  successfully.  Here  a  series  of  sterling 
comedies,  such  as  "The  Merr}'  Wives  of  Windsor"  and  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humor,"  was  brought  out,  supported  by  amateurs  of 
reputation  like  Captain  Wathen  and  Mr.  Wade,  and  professionals 
such  as  Palmer,  Bannister,  Johnstone,  Inclcdon,  Munden,  and 
others.  Captain  Wathen  and  the  host  excelled  in  Archer  and 
Scrub,  and  they  were  painted  in  character.  Delpini,  a  well-known 
pantomimist,  directed  behind  the  scenes,  and  took  the  leading  part 
in  the  pantomime;  the  "favorite  Pas  Russe,  as  performed  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  being  danced  by  Lord  Barrymore  and  Mr.  Delpini." 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  reckless  extravagance  with  which  this 
hobby  was  carried  out.  The  professionals  were  asked  en  ma^iae, 
and  allowed  to  gratify  every  whim. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  induced  to  come  down 
and  occupy  a  splendid  mansion  close  by;  Lord  Barrymore,  whose 
house  was  too  small,  providing  the  rest  of  the  entertainment.  The 
performance  did  not  begin  till  nine  o'clock ;  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  the  county  were  present.  The  prologue  was  written  at  a  short 
notice  by  a  son  of  Judge  Blackstone,  who  roused  his  "fuddled" 
intellects  for  the  purpose  by  tying  a  wet  towel  roimd  his  head. 

There  was  generally  in  his  train  a  set  of  bruisers,  and  one  noted 
individual  known  as  "Hooper,  the  tinman,"  was  permanently  re- 
tained as  a  sort  of  body-guard.    This  man  was  the  hero  of  one  of 
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his  lordship's  vagaries  at  Vauxhall,  which  at  the  time  was  much 
resented. 

**  Lord  Barryraorc,"  says  one  of  his  companions,  "  had,  unknown 
to  us,  contrived  to  dress  Tom  Hooper,  the  tinman  (one  of  the  first 
pugilists  at  that  time),  as  a  clergyman,  to  be  in  waiting  at  Vauxhall, 
in  case  we  should  get  into  any  dispute.  His  black  clothes,  formal 
hat,  hair  powdered  and  curled  round  so  far  disguised  him,  that  he 
was  unknown  to  us  all  at  first,  though  Hooper's  queer  dialect  must 
soon  have  discovered  him  to  the  waiters.  This  was  a  ru9e  de giterre 
of  Lord  Barrymore's.  About  three  o'clock,  whilst  at  supper,  Lord 
Falkland,  Henry  Barry,  Sir  Francis  Molineux,  etc.,  were  of  our 
party;  there  was  at  this  time  a  continual  noise  and  rioting,  and  the 
arrack  puncii  was  beginning  to  operate.  On  a  sudden  ail  were 
seen  running  towards  the  orchestra,  the  whole  garden  seemed  to  be 
in  confusion,  and  our  party,  nil  impatience,  sallied  out,  those  at  the 
further  end  of  the  bo3;  walking  over  the  table,  kicking  down  the 
dishes.  It  seems  that  Hooper  was  now  for  fighting  with  every- 
body. A  large  ring  was  made,  and,  advancing  in  a  boxing  attitude, 
he  threatened  to  fight  any  one,  but  all  retired  before  him." 

The  death  of  this  noble  roysterer  was  sudden,  and  of  a  very 
tragic  kind.  He  was  at  Rye  with  his  regiment — and,  curious  to 
say,  he  was  considered  a  very  painstaking  and  efficient  officer — 
whence  some  French  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  to  Deal  under 
escort  He  applied  specially  for  the  duty  of  commanding  the 
party,  no  doubt  hoping  for  some  fun  or  excitement  When  they 
got  outside  Folkestone,  the  commander,  always  good-natured, 
halted  at  a  convenient  public -house,  where  he  treated  the  whole 
party.  Being  tired  of  marching,  he  got  into  his  carriage,  which 
was  following,  wishing  to  smoke.  He  had  his  gun  with  him, 
which  he  Imd  characteristically  used  as  he  marched  along,  to  shoot 
any  stray  rabbits  and  gulls  he  might  see  on  the  roadside.  Lighting 
his  pipe,  he  handed  his  gun  to  his  man,  who  held  it  awkwardly 
between  his  knees,  when,  as  the  good-natured  master  with  his  pipe 
was  pointing  out  to  him  the  coast  of  France,  bidding  him  note  how 
clear  it  was,  the  piece  suddenly  exploded,  lodging  the  contents  in 
his  head.  The  right  eye  was  blown  out  upon  his  cheeks,  and  some 
of  the  brain  dropped  upon  the  wheels.  He  lived  but  half  an  hour, 
groaning  terribly  all  the  while,  and  expired  amid  lamentations  even 
of  the  French  prisoners.  A  cynic  might  find  an  appropriateness  in 
the  scene  of  his  last  moments — that  public-house  where  he  had 
\^xi  80  cheerful  but  a  few  minutes  before.    He  wa«  no  more  than 
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tWentj-Uiree.    Such  was  the  fate  of  "Hellgote,"  the  eldest  of  the 
brethren. 

He  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  the  Hon.  Henry,  known  as  the 
lame  lord,  or  "  Cripplegate."  Thb  gentleman,  with  the  wortby 
parson,  were  said  to  be  accountable  for  all  the  excesses  of  the  elder 
brother,  encouraging  him  in  every  conceivable  way.  The  new 
lord  had  not  the  same  bonhomie  or  the  same  love  of  fun.  His 
excesses  and  oddities  also  became  the  public  talk.  He  was  consid- 
ered very  amusing,  but,  as  Mr.  Raikes  says,  from  his  want  of  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  his  want  of  good  taste,  was  avoided  by  persons  of 
his  own  station.  This  sort  of  character,  too,  finds  itself  more 
appreciated  by  persons  of  lower  degree,  whose  society  is  therefore 
preferred. 

Strange  to  say,  this  lord  generally  escaped  chastisement,  on 
account  of  the  buffoonery  that  was  mixed  up  with  these  insidts. 
He  had  indeed  a  duel  with  a  fat  Mr.  Howarth,  at  Brighton.  A 
large  crowd  attended  to  see  the  sport,  and  was  convulsed  with 
laughter  when  he  proceeded  to  strip  himself  to  the  waist,  having 
an  idea  that  portions  of  cloth,  etc.,  were  often  driven  in  by  the 
bullet  This  comic  spectacle  took  away  the  serious  element,  and 
after  a  random  shot  the  affair  terminated.  He  married  a  girl  in 
Ireland  of  no  family,  but  whose  sister  had  made  a  conquest  of  an 
old  French  emigre — the  Duke  of  Castries.  He  gradually  sank  into 
distress  and  difficulties;  his  house  was  assailed  by  bailiffs,  Avhom,  it 
is  said,  when  he  gave  a  dinner,  he  used  to  dress  up  in  the  family 
livery.  He  had  finally  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  died  in  great 
poverty,  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Castries,  now  restored  to 
his  estates  and  honors,  giving  him  shelter.  "He  was,  with  all  his 
follies,  a  man," says  one  who  knew  him,  "of  a  generous  nature. 
He  had  nothing  mean  in  his  nature,  and  preserved  his  independence 
of  spirit  amid  great  temptations  to  subserviency. "  One  of  his  claims 
to  fashionable  reputation  was  his  having  invented  the  "Tiger," 
the  smart  Juvenile  servant  who,  in  those  days,  was  seated  beside 
the  owner  of  the  cab,  and  not  standing  behind. 

Of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augu.stus  Barry,  "I  believe,"  says  one  of 
his  friends  cautiously,  "neither  the  nobility  nor  the  Church  derived 
much  advantage  from  his  being  a  meml)er  of  both  classes.  He  had 
the  curious  faculty  of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  perfect  gentleman  or 
a  perfect  blackguard.  It  would  be  invidious  to  say  in  which  of  the 
two  characters  he  most  commonly  appeared."  He,  too,  died  in 
poverty  and  obscurity.    Of  "  Billingsgate,"  the  sister  of  the  three 
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brothers,  little  is  known,  SAve  the  faculty  of  uttering  oaths  before 
described.     Altogether  a  very  remarkable  family. 

The  well-known  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  another  of  those  roues 
of  the  old  school.  Facing  the  Green  Park,  and  only  a  few  doors 
from  Park  Lane,  is  still  to  be  seen  a  remarkable  porch,  consisting 
of  two  tall  pillars,  without  the  usual  steps,  perched  upon  what 
looks  like  a  small  coach-house.  This  arrangement  was  made 
about  seventy  years  ago  to  suit  the  infirmities  of  a  disreputable 
old  nobleman,  who,  seated  in  his  chair,  was  let  down  by  ma- 
chinery from  the  high  level  of  his  parlor  to  the  street.  It  was,  in 
fact,  "Old  Q."  himself,  whom  some  London  old  gentlemen  may 
still  recolleci. 

*'01d  Q."  was  the  last  Duke  of  Qucenslwrn;',  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  last  of  the  frightful  old  runes  whose  aim  seemed  to  be 
to  scandalize  both  heaven  and  earth  by  their  excesses;  the  coterie 
that  enjoyed  "  Helltire  Clubs"  and  Medmenlmm  Abbeys,  that  *'  had 
to  go  to  Paris"  to  get  a  waistcoat  fit  to  put  on,  and  who  brought 
back  a  couple  of  dozen  copies  of  Crebillon's  newest  romance  for 
sale  among  friends.  He  was  of  the  set  that  included  Wilkes,  Sand- 
wich, Hall  Stevenson,  Gilly  Williams,  Hanger,  Barrymore,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

It  is  recorded  that  even  when  a  schoolboy  (he  was  born  in  1725) 
he  was  "  distinguished  by  his  escapades  in  the  capital;"  such  was 
the  pleasant  newspaper  phrase.  Lord  March,  the  title  "  Old  Q." 
then  bore,  soon  became  conspicuous  in  the  town.  He  was  a  spir- 
ited,  clever  young  man,  with  an  extraordinary  store  of  vivacity; 
and  certainly  it  must  be  said  that  in  writing  a  letter  the  rouSs  of  his 
time  excelled.  The  letters  of  the  fast  young  men  of  our  day  con- 
trast unfavorably  with  the  good  English,  straightforwardness,  live- 
liness, and  even  wit  of  the  epistles  of  Lord  March,  Williams, 
Storer,  and  Lord  Carlisle.  One  wager  made  him  quite  a  reputation 
on  account  of  the  energy  and  anxiety  he  brought  to  bear  on  the 
result.  He  made  a  bet  with  an  Irish  gentleman  that  he  would 
drive  a  carriage  nineteen  miles  in  an  hour.  Mr.  Wright,  *'  an 
ingenious  coach-maker  "  of  Long  Acre,  was  employed  to  construct 
a  vehicle  of  extraordinary  lightness  of  wood  and  whalebone.  The 
harness  was  formed  of  silk,  instead  of  leather.  The  noble  bettor 
practised  for  long  before,  four  blood  horses  being  driven  at  this 
terrific  speed;  and  during  the  process  no  fewer  than  seven  horses 
fell  victims  to  the  severity  of  the  training.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
1750,  this  curious  match  against  time  was  nin  and  won.    The  car- 
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riage  was  a  sort  of  " spider"  arraDgemcnt,  coDsisting  of  little  more 
than  a  pole  and  the  wheels. 

His  lordship  was  conspicuous  for  the  number  and  success  of  his 
attachments,  or,  as  the  newspaper  of  his  day  stated  it,  '*  was  not 
insensible,  if  we  are  to  credit  report,  to  female  charms."    The  ob- 
jects of  his  devotion  were  usually  selected  from  the  opera,  and  the 
"Zamperini"  and  the  "liena"  contended  for  his  patronage.    As 
be  grew  old  and  older  he  grew  more  and  more  selfish,  economized 
his  pleasures  warily,  and  l)ecame  self-denying,  so  as  to  have  more 
CDJoyment,  and  not  draw  too  extensively  on  his  store  of  health  and 
satisfaction;  and  thus  succeeded  in  reaching  a  fine  span  of  life. 
When  near  seventy,  *•  Old  Q."  "  ratted  "  on  tlie  first  regency  ques- 
tion, deserting  his  old  master,  as  though  he  wished  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  young  prince.    An  old  Lord  Essex  used  to  tell  of  his 
coming  home  betimes  from  a  ball  with  the  duke — both  arrayed  in 
their  stars  and  decorations — and  of  some  rustics  bui'sting  into  a  sort 
of  horse-laugh  at  the  sight.    The  duke  said,  simply,  to  his  friend, 
at  the  same  time  tapping  his  stars,  **  What  1  have  they  found  out 
this  humbug  at  last?"     He  had  magnificent  seats  in  the  country, 
which  he  never  cared  to  visit,  and  a  pretty  villa  at  Richmond,  to 
which  the  pious  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  once  invited,  and  where  he 
heard  his  host  exclaim  with  an  admirable  candor:  "I  can't  see 
what  they  admire  in  this  river.     There  it  goes,  flow,  flow,  all  day 
long."    The  predominant  feature  of  his  character  was  *'  to  do  what 
be  liked,  without  caring  who  was  pleased  or  displeased  with  it;"  a 
simple  and  agreeable  rule  of  life.    As  years  passed  on,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  decayed,  there  was  left  to  him  the  pastime  of  sitting 
In  a  cane  chair,  in  his  balcony,  a  parasol  held  over  his  head,  in  his 
bow- window  at  Piccadilly — "an  emaciated  libel  on  manhood," 
says  one  who  had  seen  him  ogling  the  ladies  of  all  degrees  who 
passed  by — and  a  groom  ready  mounted.  Jack  Radford  by  name, 
waiting  below  to  ride  after  such  friend  or  acquaintance  as  the  duke 
recognized.    In  the  afternoon,  he  was  to  be  seen  tottering  down  the 
little  iron  staircase  to  his  vis-i-vis — ^a  dark  green  vehicle,  with  long- 
tailed  black  horses.     During  winter  he  carried  a  muff,  two  servants 
sat  in  the  rumble,  while  the  indispensable  Jack  Radford  rode  be- 
hind.    A  buck  of  fifty  years  ago  recalled  him  as  '*  a  little  sharp- 
looking  man,  very  irritable,  who  swore  like  ten  thousand  troopers." 
There  was  indeed  a  suggestion  of  Voltaire's  face.    Still,  we  are  told 
that,  "viewed  from  behind,"  he  appeared  surprisingly  youthful;  a 
rather  ambiguous  compliment.    A  physician  enjoyed  an  annuity 
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of  five  hundred  a  year  for  the  duke's  life,  with  the  understanding 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  after  death.  But  he  did  not  rest 
on  the  arts  of  legitimate  pharmacy.  A  French  quack,  named  P^re 
Elisee,  was  in  his  grace's  service,  whose  duty  it  was  to  compound 
strange  drugs,  supposed  to  have  an  elixir  like  virtue,  and  to  supply 
the  vital  power  that  was  departing.  At  one  time  a  rumor  was  rife 
in  London  that  the  aged  duke  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  milk 
bathsl  Thus  the  old  man  struggled  on,  now  becoming  deaf  of  one 
ear,  now  bhnd  of  an  eye,  now  supplying  its  place  with  a  glass  one; 
a  perfect  ruin,  but  still  preserving  what  were  called  his  **  elegant 
manners."  At  last,  when  eighty -five  years  old,  and  in  the  year 
1810,  this  selfish  and  uninteresting  specimen  of  an  old  epicurean 
was  to  be  called  away  from  his  three  superb  "  places,"  his  hoarded 
wealth,  and  his  pleasures. 

His  testament  was  found  to  be  a  curious  document,  consisting  of 
a  will  formally  executed,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  codicils, 
more  irregularly  drawn.  His  ready  money  was  found  to  amount 
to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  and  the  disposition  of  it  caused  a  uni- 
versal flutter.  Lord  Yarmouth  (later  one  of  the  Regent's  choicest 
and  most  favored  companions),  with  his  wife,  inherited  all  the  vast 
estates;  a  disposition  revoked  in  the  codicils,  and  reduced  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  cash.  This  jovial  boon 
companion  was  familiarly  styled  by  his  friends,  from  the  peculiar 
tint  of  his  whiskers,  "Red  Herrings;"  while  his  wife  was  the  well- 
known  heroine  of  George  Selwyn's  insane  devotion. 

A  vast  number  of  his  friends  were  left  either  ten  thousand  or  five 
hundred  a  year.  Three  French  ladies  received  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece,  with  which  they  were,  no  doubt,  but  ill-contented.  Some 
of  the  other  legacies  were  marked  by  a  strange  oddity:  a  Mrs. 
Brown  was  allotted  an  annuity  of  only  five  guineas  a  year;  while 
Jack  Radford,  his  well-known  groom,  received  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  together  with  all  his  horses  and  carriages.  His 
steward,  confectioner,  and  other  important  attendants  had  each  the 
same;  the  female  servants  wore  nearly  all  passed  over.  The  French 
compounder  of  mysterious  drugs  had  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
legacy  duty  on  the  whole  was  calculated  at  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  the  old  epicurean  passed  over  the 
apothecary  who  attended  him  until  he  was  himself  brought  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  He  had  attended  him  for  seven  weary  years, 
had  paid  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  visits,  besides 
sitting  up  some  seventeen  hundred  nights!    He  claimed  ten  thou- 
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sand  pounds.  The  heirs  were  just  enough  to  admit  his  claim,  and 
St  the  trial  came  forward  to  support  him;  and  though  ihe  judge 
declared  that  an  apothecary  had  no  right  to  recover  fees,  the  jury 
found  for  him  to  the  amount  of  nearly  eight  thousand  pouods. 
Unfortunately,  all  these  splendid  legacies  belonged  to  tlie  twenty- 
ftve  codicils,  written  on  sheets  of  note-paper  and  improperly  pre- 
pared. This  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Tarmouths,  who,  indeed, 
would  lose  a  legacy  in  specie,  but  in  its  place  receive  a  vast  estate. 
The  only  resource  was  Chancery,  and  for  six  years  the  Jack  Had 
fords  and  other  humble  annuitants  were  tortured  by  suspense,  until, 
at  last,  the  Tarmouths  consented,  on  some  certain  shape  of  indem- 
nity, that  the  legacies  should  be  paid. 

He  was  interred,  rather  inappropriately,  under  the  communion- 
table of  St.  James's  Church.  He  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  bis 
male  servants  only;  the  unremembered  female  servants,  probably, 
not  caring  to  attend.  The  heiress,  who  had  been  George  Selwyn's 
pet  and  had  sat  on  his  knee,  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
lived  until  the  year  1856,  dying  when  nearly  ninety  years  old. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Lord  Surrey,  and  the  friend  of  Fox, 
was  another  of  this  odious  school  of  rakes.  He  was  not  devoid  of 
political  talent,  and  took  a  leading  and  spirited  part  in  the  contests 
that  preceded  and  followed  Fox's  India  Bill.  Gross  in  his  tastes, 
addicted  to  low  pleasures,  heartless — a  characteristic  of  convivial 
intercourse — in  his  old  age  he  became  a  sort  of  bloated  voluptuary, 
delighting  in  the  company  low  places  offered.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  realize  the  state  of  society,  when  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank 
were  found  sitting  night  after  night  at  taverns  about  Covent  Gar« 
den,  meeting  their  frequenters  on  terms  of  equality.  He  was 
described  as  "  a  vulgar,  heavy,  dirty  mass  of  matter,  that  could  swill 
wine  like  a  Silenus  and  gorge  beefsteaks  like  a  buckhorse."  *'  In  his 
youth,"  says  one  who  knew  him  (Sir  N.  Wraxall),  "  he  led  a  most 
licentious  life,  having  frequently  passed  the  whole  night  in  excesses 
of  every  kind,  and  even  lain  down  when  intoxicated,  occasionally, 
to  sleep  in  the  streets  or  on  a  block  of  wood.  At  the  Beefsteak 
Club,  where  I  have  dined  with  him,  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  proper 
element.  But  few  individuals  of  that  society  could  sustain  a  con- 
test with  such  an  antagonist  when  the  cloth  was  removed.  In 
cleanliness  he  was  negligent  to  so  great  a  degree  that  he  rarely  made 
use  of  water  for  purposes  of  bodily  refreshment  and  comfort.  He 
even  carried  the  neglect  of  his  person  so  far,  that  his  servants  were 
accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  fits  of  intoxication  for  the 
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purpose  of  washing  him.  On  those  occasions,  heing  wholly  insen- 
sible of  nil  that  passed  about  him,  they  stripped  him  as  they  would 
have  done  a  corpse,  and  performed  on  his  body  the  necessary  ablu- 
tions. Nor  did  he  change  his  linen  more  frequently  than  he  washed 
himself.  Complaining  one  day  to  Dudley  North  that  he  was  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  rheumatism,  and  had  ineffectually  tried  every  remedy  for 
its  relief,  *Pray,  my  lord,'  said  he,  'did  you  ever  try  a  clean 
shirt?' 

"Drunkenness  was  in  him  an  hereditary  vice,  transmitted  down, 
probably,  by  his  ancestors  from  the  Plantagenet  times,  and  inherent 
in  his  formation.  His  father  indulged  equally  in  it,  but  he  did  not 
manifest  the  same  capacities  as  his  son  in  resisting  tlie  effects 
of  wine.  It  is  a  fact,  that  after  laying  his  father  and  all  the  guests 
under  the  table  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern  in  St.  James's  Street, 
he  has  repaired  to  another  festive  party  in  the  vicinity,  and  there 
recommenced  the  unfinished  convivial  rites."  At  these  taverns  and 
houses  of  call  were  met  an  abundance  of  low  revellers,  such  as 
Felix  Macarthy,  who  did  political  service  for  his  friends,  Billy 
Hewai'dine  and  Jemmy  Bibb,  the  original  of  "Jeremy  Diddler" — 
types  now  likely  to  be  found  at  the  music-halls.* 

His  companion  and  protigS,  Captain  Morris,  who  used  to  delight 
him  and  the  Beefsteak  Club  with  his  convivial  and  amatory  songs, 
sank  into  old  age,  and  would  have  died  in  want  and  destitution 
unless  the  pressure  of  friends  had  shamed  the  duke  into  making  him 
a  small  allowance. 

Sir  John  Lade  was,  we  are  told,  the  Prince's  tutor  in  the  art  of 
driving,  and,  on  his  coming  of  age  in  1780,  was  honored  by  John- 
son with  some  prophetic  verses.  The  sage  repeated  them  on  hia 
death-bed.    The  are  indeed  admirable: 

Long-expected  one-and-twenty, 

Ling'ring  year,  at  length  is  flown; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 

Great  Sir  John,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosened  from  the  minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell. 
Wild  as  wind  and  light  as  feather. 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

^  For  an  account  of  these  worthies  and  others  of  their  class,  the  reader  may 
consult  Bernard's  *'  Retrospections,*'  Adolphus's  **  Memoirs,"  and  that  curious 
miscellany,  "Records  of  My  Life,"  by  John  Taylor,  editor  of  The  Am. 
Another  strange  and  mixed  picture  of  manners  at  tiie  commencement  of  the 
oentuiy  is  given  in  Richardson's  "RecoUectloos." 
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OaU  the  Betaeja,  Eatoa,  and  JennlM, 

All  the  iiAines  that  banlah  care; 
LdTteh  of  your  grandslre's  guineai, 

Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  rice  and  f oUj 

Joy  to  eee  their  quarry  fly; 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 

There  the  lender  grare  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 

Let  it  wander  as  it  wUl; 
Call  the  Jockey,  call  the  pander. 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fllL 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high— 
What  are  acres?  what  are  houses? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste: 
Scorn  their  counsels,  scorn  their  pother, 

Tou  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 

He  married  a  lady  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  St.  Giles's, 
under  the  favoring  patronage  of  Kann,  or  Sixteen-string  Jack,  a 
notorious  criminal,  at  whose  execution  at  Tyburn  she  secured  the 
notice  of  persons  of  high  degree.  At  the  Windsor  hunt,  her  skill 
in  riding  attracted  the  Prince's  notice.  She  excelled  her  husband 
in  the  art  of  driving,  and  her  curricle  and  four  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  alL* 

These  persons — and  there  were  many  more  like  these — will  give 
a  sufficient  idea  of  what  "the  bloods"  of  the  day  were  like.  They 
were  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Yarmouths,  Brummells,  Jack  Paynes, 
and  many  more.  The  wonder  is  that  the  young  prince  did  not 
become  a  thorough-paced  reprobate. 

Another  of  these  friends  was  the  Hon.  Gkorge  Hanger,  after- 
wards Lord  Coleraine,  who  was  a  noble  author.  This  eccentric 
being  entered  the  Guards,  which  he  left  to  join  the  Hessians  abroad. 


^  Her  skill  was  celebrated  in  the  well-known  lines: 

More  than  one  steed  Letitia's  empire  feels. 

Who  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheels; 

And  as  she  guides  them  through  th'  admiring  throng. 

With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong  t 

Graceful  as  John,  she  moderates  the  reins, 

And  whistles  sweet  her  diuretic  strains. 
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and  after  some  service  in  America,  returned  to  town,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  all  the  riot- 
ous flush  of  his  early  career.  Mr.  Hanger  became  his  boon  com. 
panion,  and  for  sixteen  years  "enjoyed  his  protection,  having 
viewed  him  in  every  stage — health,  on  a  sick-bed,  etc."  It  was 
in  this  connection  that  he  acquired  celebrity  by  his  geese -and- 
turkey  wager  with  the  Prince.  This  singular  transaction  is  thus 
described: 

"During  one  of  the  convivial  parties  at  Carlton  House,  3Ir. 
Hanger  designedly  introduced  the  subject  of  the  travelling  powers 
of  the  turkey  and  the  goose,  and  declared  that  the  turkey  would 
outstrip  the  goose.  The  Prince,  who  placed  great  reliance  on  his 
judgment  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  backed  his  opinion.  A  match 
was  made  with  Mr.  Berkeley  of  twenty  turkeys  ngninst  twenty 
geese,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles;  the  race  to  be  for  five  hundred 
l>ounds.  And  as  3Ir.  Hanger  and  the  turkey  party  hesitated  not  to 
lay  two  to  one  in  favor  of  their  bird,  the  Prince  did  the  same  to  a 
considerable  amount,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  that  the  whole  was 
a  deep-laid  plan  to  extract  a  sum  of  money  from  his  pockets.  The 
Prince  deputed  Mr.  Hanger  to  select  twenty  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  high-feathered  birds  which  could  be  procured ;  and,  on  the  day 
appointed,  he  and  his  party  of  turkeys,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  and  his 
party  of  geese,  set  off  to  decide  the  match.  For  the  first  three 
hours,  everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  turkeys  would  be  the 
winners,  as  they  were  then  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  geese;  but, 
as  night  came  on,  the  turkeys  began  to  stretch  out  their  necks 
towards  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  lined  the  sides  of  the  road. 
In  vain  the  Prince  attempted  to  urge  them  on  with  his  pole, 
to  which  a  bit  of  red  cloth  was  attached ;  in  vain  Mr.  Hanger  dis- 
lodged one  from  its  roosting-place,  only  to  see  three  or  four  others 
comfortably  perching  amongst  the  branches;  in  vain  was  the  barley 
strewn  upon  the  road.  In  the  meantime,  the  geese  came  waddling 
on,  and  in  a  short  time'  passed  the  turkeys,  whose  party  were  all 
busy  among  the  trees  attempting  to  dislodge  the  birds;  but  further 
progress  was  found  impossible,  and  the  geese  were  declared  the 
winners." 

This  nobleman,  a  few  years  afterwards  becoming  more  eccentric, 
declined  to  sign  himself  by  his  title,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  ofifence 
to  be  addressed  by  it.  He  later  wrote  some  strange  confessions, 
and  indeed  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  altogether  mad. 

Such  was  the  curious  assemblage  of  friends  that  attended  the 
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young  prince  on  his  entering  life,  and  in  such  hopeful  company  the 
only  surprise  is  that  he  was  not  more  hopelessly  corrupted  than  he 
proved  to  be. 

Yet  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  judge  of  his  taste  from  this 
type  of  associate,  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Thackeray  to  write  him  down  a 
tailor's  block  and  nothing  more.  Men  of  low  tastes,  as  they  are  called, 
may  show  lack  of  refinement,  but  not  of  intellectual  power,  and  the 
Prince  would  as  often  be  found  presiding  over  a  gathering  of  men 
like  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Francis,  aud  others.  Among  his 
friends,  too,  was  the  wonderful  and  brilliant  Hugh  Elliott,  a  name 
little  known  now,  yet  during  his  career  enjoying  a  European  repu- 
tation. The  story  of  his  marriage  with  Mdlle.  De  Erauth  and  his 
duel  with  Eniphauscn  were  the  talk  of  diplomatists;  but  more 
remarkable  was  his  bold  interference  in  Sweden  in  1788 — his  unau- 
thorized assurances  to  the  king  of  English  support  at  a  most  critical 
juncture.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  remarkable  than  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  the  Prince's  circle. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 
1785. 

One  result  of  such  monitors  and  their  wild  courses  may  be  con- 
ceived. He  was  found  to  be  prematurely  steeped  in  debt,  and, 
before  he  was  five-and- twenty,  was  as  fairly  crippled  and  "  ruined  " 
as  the  most  abandoned  spendthrift.  It  was  curious  to  find  to  what 
a  sum  his  debts  had  reached  in  so  short  a  time;  and  the  result  of 
the  first  attempts  of  tliose  periodical  **  liquidations,"  which  were  to 
recur  so  frequently,  now  comes  before  us. 

"This  morning, *'  his  ^lajesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  3Iarch  24th. 
•*I  received  the  enclosed  note  from  Lord  Southampton,  on  which 
I  appointed  him  to  be  at  St.  James's,  when  I  returned  from  the 
House  of  Peers.  He  then  delivered  to  me  the  letter  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  All  I  could  collect  from  him  was,  that  there  are  many 
sums,  but  it  cannot  be  honorable  to  explain ;  that  Lord  Southampton 
has  reason  to  believe  they  have  not  been  incurred  for  political 
purposes ;  that  he  thinks  the  going  abroad  is  now  finally  resolved 
on ;  and  that  perhaps  the  champion  of  the  Opposition  has  been  con- 
sulted on  the  letter  now  sent.  I  therefore  once  more  send  all  that 
has  passed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  hope  to  hear  in  the  course  of  to-morrow 
from  him  what  answer  ought  to  be  sent  to  this  extraordinary  epistle, 
which,  though  respectful  in  terms,  is  in  direct  defiance  of  my  whole 
correspondence.  I  suppose  ^Ir.  Pitt  will  choose  to  consult  the  Chan- 
cellor."* 

The  phrases,  "incurred  for  political  purposes,"  "the  champion 
of  the  Opposition,"  showed  what  was  in  the  King's  mind.  It  has 
been  said  indeed,  that  "it  would  almost  seem  that,  instead  of  his 
having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  son's  solicitations,  he  was  ready  to 
place  the  settlement  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  Pitt  and  the 
Chancellor."  But  the  later  proceedings  show  that  the  minister  was 
equally  disinclined  to  consent  to  arrangement  Taking  this  let- 
ter, with  Sir  J.  Harris's  account  of  his  interviews,  the  inference  is 

•  Earl  Stanhope,  *"  Ufe  of  Pitt,**  1.  80,  Appendix. 
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that  the  Prince  was  right  hi  his  view  that  the  other  side  was  not 
really  anxious  to  come  to  his  assistance,  save  on  the  terms  of  a  com- 
plete political  surrender  and  submission,  and  of  breaking  with  the 
Opposition;  and  that  the  objections  made  as  to  not  disclosing  the 
nature  of  the  debts  were  a  convenient  pretext  for  refusal.  The 
Prince  had  given  up  his  idea  of  going  abroad,  and  was  willing  to 
retrench,  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  his  income  for  pajrment  of  his 
debts;  so  that  his  outburst  to  Sir  J.  Harris — "I  cannot  abandon 
Charles  and  my  friends  " — showed  the  sacrifice  that  was  rcquireil  of 
him.  But  he  himself  sliall  now  tell  what  his  desperate  condition 
was  and  what  his  grievances.  In  a  curious  conversation  with  his 
friend  Harris,  in  April,  1785,  he  unfolded  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  to  set  him  free. 

"The  Prince  began  by  saying  that  as  he  was  convinced  of  my 
siucere  regard  for  him,  he  wished  to  make  me  acquainted  with  his 
situation;  to  communicate  it  to  me  fully,  and  to  consult  me  upon  it. 
The  original  ideas  of  the  then  ministry  were,  to  give  him  £50,000  to 
pay  his  debts,  £oO,000  to  fit  him  out,  and  £100,000  a  year,  exclusive 
of  the  Duchy  of  ComwalL  The  King,  after  having  apparently 
approved  of  this  arrangement,  refused  ultimately  to  agree  to  it. 
The  ministers  were  on  the  point  of  going  out  (Lord  Carlisle,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Lord  Keppel),  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  told  that 
Lord  John  Cavendish  was  against  it,  and  that  the  King  had  referred 
to  Lords  North  and  Stormont  (as  his  old  friends)  to  decide  on  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct,  he  (the  Prince  of  Wales — this  affair  was 
negotiated  between  the  Prince  and  Charles  Fox  by  Colonel  Leake) 
insisted  that  they  should  stay  in,  and  that  he  would  not  be  the  cause 
of  a  revolution  in  ministry,  or  have  it  said  he  ran  counter  to  the 
King's  pleasure  in  his  first  outset.  Li  consequence  of  this  he  received 
£80,000  to  pay  his  debts,  and  £30,000  to  equip  him,  with  £50,000  a 
year  out  of  the  CivU  List.  He  found  his  house  unfumislied;  that, 
and  many  other  eicpenses — some  necessary  to  his  rank,  some,  as  he 
confessed,  incurred  by  the  natural  imprudences  of  a  young  man — 
soon  involved  him  in  debts  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

*'  Li  the  autumn  of  1784  *  he  wrote  to  the  King,  stating  his  embar- 
rassed situation,  and  signifying  his  wish  to  travel  in  orderto  retrench. 
The  idea  of  his  travelling  was  reprobated,  and,  after  several  letters 
had  passed,  the  King  desired  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  send  in  an  exact 
statement  of  his  debts,  giving  him  to  understand  he  would  liquidate 


♦  ••Diaries  of  Lord  Malmesbury,"  vii.  181. 
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them.  This  the  Prince  did  en  groi.  It  was  kept  four  months,  and 
then  returneil  on  the  King  h  sitying  it  was  not  exact.  The  articles 
were  not  P|)eciflot!.  The  Prince  sent  it  Imck  again  with  every  article 
niinuteil  by  his  treasurer,  except  one  of  £25,000,  which  wos  lumped, 
and  which  he  could  not  account  for.  (He  told  me  it  was  borrowed 
money,  and  that  he  was  obligeil,  in  honor,  not  to  tell  from  whom  he 
got  it.)  The  Eling  objected  to  tliis  reserve,  insisted  on  its  being 
explained.  The  Prince  persisted  in  his  refusal,  alleging  the  motive 
of  secrecy  to  be  one  of  honor.  The  King  replied  tluit  if  it  was  a  delH 
he  was  ashamed  to  explain,  it  was  one  he  ought  not  to  pay.  Here 
the  matter  ended.  The  Prince's  debts  increased,  and  with  them  his 
embiirras8ment  and  dwtresM.  He  now  owes  £160,000.  He  ended 
his  discourse  by  telling  me  that,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  he  saw 
no  means  of  relief  left  but  by  going  abroad,  that  he  only  wanted  to 
ask  me  whether  he  should  distrt»ss  me  or  not  if  ho  was  to  come  to  the 
Hague  in  a  private  character,  and  whether  I  could  present  him  as 
such.  He  added,  he  would  rather  not  come  at  all  (though  it  waa 
his  resolution  to  travel)  than  distress  me,  or  oblige  me  to  act  im- 
properly.'* 

Sir  James  Harris  remonstrated  against  this  step,  urging  that  "you 
may  rest  assured  in  that  cose  I  shall  receive  orders  how  to  act 
towards  you  before  your  arrival ;  and  those  orders,  let  them  be  ever 
so  much  in  contradiction  to  my  feelings,  I  must  obey. 

"P. — Certainly.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  wish  you  to  do 
otherwise.  But  what  am  I  to  do?  Am  I  to  be  refused  the  right  of 
every  individual?  Cannot  I  travel  legaUy,  as  a  private  man,  with- 
out the  King's  consent? 

**  H. — I  think  it  very  inmiaterial  for  your  Royal  Highness  to  know 
whether  you  con,  or  cannot,  legally  travel  without  his  Majesty's 
consent ;  since  it  is  evident  that  you  cannot  with  any  propriety  to 
the  public,  or  satu^faction  to  yourself,  cross  the  seas  without  it. 

*'P. — ^Vlly  not?  I  wish  to  travel  on  a  plan  of  economy;  to  be 
unknown ;  to  live  in  retirement. 

*H. — Without  entering  into  the  almost  impossibility  of  your 
Royal  Highness  making  so  rapid  a  transition  in  your  ways  of  Ufe,  I 
confess  I  see  no  event  would  give  me  so  much  pain,  as  an  English- 
man, as  to  see  a  Prince  of  Wales  abroad  under  such  a  description. 

"P. — I  feel  what  you  say;  but  what  can  I  do?  The  King  pro- 
posed to  me  to  lay  by  £10,000  a  year  to  pay  my  debts,  at  a  time 
when,  with  the  strictest  economy,  my  expenses  are  twice  my  income. 
I  am  ruined  if  I  stay  in  England.    I  disgrace  myself  as  a  man. 
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"H. — ^Your  Royal  Hi^mess,  give  me  leave  to  say,  will  find  no 
relief  in  travelling  the  way  you  propose.  You  will  be  either  slighted, 
or,  what  is  worse,  become  the  object  of  political  intrigue  at  every 
Court  you  pass  through. 

"  P.— But  if  I  avoid  all  great  Courts?  If  I  keep  to  the  smaller 
ones  of  Germany,  can  this  happen?  I  may  there  live  unnoticed  and 
unknown. 

"  H.— Impossible,  sir.  The  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  will  be 
only  a  mask  which  covers  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  as  such,  your 
actions  will  ever  be  judged. 

"P. — You  think  I  mean  to  go  to  France.  I  shall  keep  to  the 
Empire,  and  perhaps  to  Italy. 

"H. — ^What  I  say  applies  to  all  countries,  sir.  As  for  Prance,  I 
hope  never  to  see  a  Prince  of  Wales  there  on  any  other  purpose  than 
that  which  carried  the  Black  Prince;  or  ever  to  hear  of  his  being  at 
Calais,  but  to  fix  the  British  standard  on  its  walls. 

"P. — ^But  what  can  I  do,  my  dear  Harris?  The  King  hates  me. 
He  wants  to  set  me  at  variance  with  my  brother.  I  have  no  hopes 
from  him.     He  won't  let  even  Parliament  assist  me  till  I  marry. 

"H. — But  there  exists  so  cordial  an  affection  between  your 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Duke  of  York,  that  I  should  think  he  might 
be  employed  most  usefully  to  reconcile  the  King  to  your  Royal 
Highness.  It  cannot  be  a  difficult  task  when  undertaken  by  a 
brother. 

**P. — If  he  thought  it  possible,  he  would  come  over  immediately. 
He  has  often  expressed  his  concern  at  our  disunion,  and  declares  he 
never  will  leave  the  Continent  till  he  can  see  a  prospect  of  bringing 
the  King  to  enter  into  my  situation. 

"  H. — Surely,  sir,  the  King  could  not  object  to  any  increase  of 
income  Parliament  thought  proper  to  allow  your  Royal  Highness? 

"P. — I  believe  he  would.  He  hates  me;  he  always  did,  from 
seven  years  old. 

**H. — His  Majesty  may  be  displeased  and  dissatisfied  with  your 
Royal  EUghness,  but  surely  he  cannot  hate  you? 

"P. — It  may  be  so,  but  it  cannot  be.  We  are  too  wide  asunder 
ever  to  meet.  The  King  has  deceived  me,  he  has  made  me  deceive 
others;  I  cannot  trust  him,  and  he  will  never  believe  me. 

**  H. — I  am  sorry  your  Royal  Highness  thinks  so.  The  confidence 
and  kindness  with  which  you  hear  me  perhaps  makes  me  speak 
more  freely  than  I  ough^  but  I  think  your  Royal  Highness  should 

4» 
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try  every  possible  means  before  you  carry  into  execution  your  plan 
of  travelling. 

**P. — I  will  think  it  over,  but  I  see  no  option.  We  will  meet 
again  soon.  I  have  great  reliance  on  your  opinion,  and  am  disposed 
to  attend  to  you,  because  I  am  convinced  you  have  no  interested 
motives  in  advising  me. 

"On  Saturday,  May  the  21st,  the  Prince  took  an  opportunity  of 
saying  many  obliging  things  to  me  at  an  assembly  at  Mrs.  Sturt's,  in 
St.  James's  Square.  I  was  induced,  in  consequence  of  this  dvilifjr. 
to  ask  permission  to  reclaim  his  promise  of  allowing  me  to  wait 
upon  him  again  at  Carlton  Hou.se.  He  appointed  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing at  2  P.M.  3Iy  motive  for  requesting  this  interview  was,  that 
I  had  received  vague  assurances  from  Lord  Carmarthen  (Secretar}* 
of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  and  who  spoke  after  Mr.  Pitt. 
First  Lord  of  the  TreasurjO  that  the  ministr}'  would  not  be  adverse 
to  increase  his  Royal  Highness's  income,  providing  he  would  consent 
to  appropriate  a  share  of  it  to  liquidate  his  debts,  renounce  going 
abroad,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  King. 

**  Before  I  opened  this  subject  to  him  I  consulted  both  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Fox;  and  both  of  them  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  the  measure,  and  their  wishes  for  me  to  mention  it  to  the 
Prince. 

"  .iVfter  waiting  some  time  after  the  hour  appointed  on  Monday, 
he  sent  for  me  up  into  his  dressing-room.  Our  conversation  was 
nearly  what  follows: 

**  P. — If  you  are  come,  my  dear  Harris,  to  dissuade  me  again  from 
travelling,  let  me  anticipate  your  kind  intentions  by  telling  you  I 
have  dismissed  that  idea  from  my  mind.  I  see  all  my  other 
friends,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  against  it,  and  I  subscribe  to  their 
opinion. 

**  H. — After  what  you  have  told  me,  sir,  allow  me  to  express  my 
infinite  satisfaction  on  hearing  you  have  given  up  your  plan. 

**P. — I  am  glad  to  have  pleased  you,  at  least,  if  I  have  not 
pleased  myself.  Yet  I  am  sure  you  will  be  concerned  to  see  the 
distressed  and  unbecoming  fight  in  which  I  must  appear  by  remain- 
ing in  England. 

"H. — This  had  better  appear  here  (admitting  it  to  be  the  case) 
than  to  strangers.  But,  sir,  the  purport  of  my  troubling  your  Royal 
Highness  was  to  obviate  this  unpleasant  circumstance. 

••P.— How  80? 

"  H. — I  have  thought,  sir,  with  great  anxiety  on  all  you  said  to 
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me  when  I  was  last  admitted  to  your  presence,  and,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  result  of  my  reflections. 

"P.— Most  willingly. 

"  H. — ^If  your  Royal  Highness  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  propose 
to  Mr.  Pitt  to  increase  your  revenue  to  £100,000  a  year  on  two  con- 
ditions. The  one,  that  you  will  set  aside  £50,000  of  it  to  pay  your 
debts;  the  other,  that  you  will  cease  to  be  a  man  of  party,  and  recon- 
cile yourself  to  the  King. 

"P.— Your  good- will  towards  me  deceives  yoo.  The  attempt 
would  be  useless.  Pitt  would  not  carry  such  a  proposal  to  Parlia 
ment:  the  King  would  not  hear  of  it. 

**H. — This,  sir.  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to  try.  You  certainly 
shall  not  be  committed;  and  the  refusal  shaU  be  given  to  me  alone. 

"P. — I  thank  you;  but  it  will  not  do.  I  tell  you  the  King  hates 
me.  He  would  turn  out  Pitt  for  entertaining  such  an  idea;  besides, 
I  cannot  abandon  Charles  and  my  friends. 

'*H. — yix.  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  have  told  me  often,  sir, 
that  they  by  no  means  wish  your  Royal  Highness  to  condescend,  on 
their  account,  to  take  any  share  in  party  concerns.  They  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  a  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be  of  no  party. 

"P. — Well,  but  admitting  this,  and  supposing  that  I  can  get  rid 
of  a  partiality  in  politics  you  seem  to  condemn,  I  tell  you,  Harris, 
the  'K'iTig  will  never  listen  to  it.  Pitt  dares  not  mention  it  to  him; 
or,  if  he  did,  is  he  strong  enough  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  carry 
it  through? 

**H. — ^But,  sir,  I  presuppose  a  reconciliation  between  you  and  his 
Majesty.  Siurely  this  would  be  grateful  to  the  King  himself,  and 
most  particularly  so  to  the  Queen. 

**P. — ^Why,  my  dear  Harris,  will  you  force  me  to  repeat  to  j'ou 
that  the  King  hates  me?    He  will  never  be  reconciled  to  me. 

••  H. — It  cannot  be,  sir.  If  you  order  me,  I  will  ask  an  audience 
of  him,  and  fling  myself  at  his  feet. 

"  P. — I  love  you  too  well  to  encourage  you  to  undertake  so  useless 
a  commission.  If  you  will  not  credit  me,  you  will,  perhaps,  credit  the 
King  himself.  Take  and  read  all  our  correspondence  for  these  last 
six  months. 

"The  Prince  here  opened  an  escritoire,  and  took  out  a  large  bun- 
dle of  papers,  which  he  read  to  me.  It  consisted  of  various  letters 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  King,  beginning  with  that 
in  which  he  asked  his  leave  to  go  abroad  in  autumn,  1784,  as  men- 
tioned in  mv  first  conversation. 
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"It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  relate  precisely  the  contents  of  this 
correspondence;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Prince's  letters 
were  full  of  respect  and  deference,  written  with  great  plainness  of 
style  and  simplicity.  Those  of  the  King  were  also  well  written,  but 
harsh  and  severe;  constantly  refusing  every  request  the  Prince 
made,  and  reprobating  in  each  of  them  his  extravagance  and  dissi- 
{)ated  manner  of  living.  They  were  void  of  every  expression  of 
parental  kindness  or  affection ;  and,  after  both  hearing  them  read, 
and  perusing  them  myself,  I  was  compelled  to  sul^'ribe  to  the 
Prince's  opinion,  and  to  confess  there  was  very  little  appearance  of 
making  any  impression  on  his  3Iajesty  in  favor  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness.    I  resumed,  however,  the  conversation  as  follows: 

**H. — I  am  hurt  to  a  degree,  sir,  at  what  I  have  read.  But  still, 
sir,  the  Queen  must  have  a  reconciliation  so  much  at  heart,  that 
through  her  and  your  sisters  it  surely  might  Ix?  effected. 

"P. — Look  5-c,  Harris;  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  I  am  in  the 
wrong  when  I  am  in  the  right.  The  King  has  used  me  ill ;  and  I 
wish  the  public  knew  what  you  now  know,  and  was  to  pronounce 
between  us. 

"H. — I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  sir,  if  this  was  known 
beyond  these  walls ;  for  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  public  would  not 
pronounce  a  judgment  widely  different  from  that  you  think.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  sir,  for  the  King  to  be  wrong  in  one  point:  sir,  imless 
you  are  in  the  riglit  in  all,  and  as  long  as  any  part  of  your  conduct 
is  open  to  censiure,  the  voice  of  the  public  (considering  your  relative 
situations)  will  always  go  with  the  King. 

**P. — That  is  a  cruel  truth,  if  it  be  true  what  you  say;  but  it 
is  of  no  use  to  investigate  it ;  my  case  never  will  go  to  that  tri- 
bunal. You  are,  however,  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
your  scheme,  as  much,  I  hope,  as  I  am  of  your  kind  regard  in  pro- 
posing it  to  me. 

"H. — I  would  not  willingly  renounce  an  idea,  which,  by  its 
accomplishment,  is  to  relieve  yoiu*  Royal  Highness  from  a  state  of 
distress,  and,  I  may  say,  discredit,  and  place  you  in  one  of  affluence 
and  comfort.  May  I  suggest,  sir,  the  idea  of  your  marrying?  It 
would,  I  should  think,  be  most  agreeable  to  the  King,  and,  I  am  cer- 
tain, most  grateful  to  the  nation. 

**P.  (with  vehemence). — I  never  will  marry!  My  resolution  is 
taken  on  that  subject.  I  have  settled  it  with  Frederick.  No,  I 
never  will  marry  I 

'*  H. — Give  me  leave  to  say,  sir,  most  respectfully,  that  you  can- 
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not  have  really  come  to  such  a  resolution;  and  you  muRt  many,  sir: 
you  owe  it  to  the  country,  to  the  King,  to  yourself. 

"  P. — I  owe  nothing  to  the  King.  Frederick  will  marry,  and  the 
crown  will  descend  to  his  children ;  and  as  for  m^'self ,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  aflfects  me. 

"H. — Till  you  are  married,  sir,  and  liave  children,  you  have  no 
M)lid  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  even  while  you  are  Prince 
of  Wales;  hut  if  you  come  to  the  throne  a  bachelor,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  is  married  and  has  sons  to  succeed  you, 
vour  situation,  when  King,  will  be  more  painful  tlian  it  is  at  this 
moment.  Our  own  history  furnishes  strong  examples  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say. 

"The  Prince  was  greatly  struck  with  this  observation.  He 
walked  about  the  room,  apparently  angry.  I  moved  towards  the 
door,  sa3ring:  I  perceive,  sir,  I  have  said  too  much:  you  will 
allow  me  to  withdraw.  I  am  sure  I  sh'all  be  forgiven  an  hour 
hence. 

"  P. — You  are  forgiven  now,  my  dear  Harris.  I  am  angry  with 
myself,  not  with  you.  Don't  question  me  any  more.  I  will  think 
of  what  you  have  said.    Adieu.    God  bless  you!" 

Such  was  this  singular  dialogue,  which  shows  that  not  only  the 
King  and  his  minister,  but  the  Prince's  own  friends,  were  eager 
that  he  should  withdraw  from  political  agitation,  and  cease  from 
presenting  to  the  nation  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  a  son  at  war 
with  his  father.  The  most  remarkable  passage  in  this  conversation 
was  his  vehement  declaration  that  he  would  never  marry:  most 
significant  when  we  shall  learn  the  strange  romantic  adventure  that 
he  was  then  engaged  in,  which,  by  an  awkward  coincidence,  was 
contemporaneous  with  a  general  earnest  desire  that  he  should  con- 
tract a  marriage.  This  he  was  presently  to  do;  but  after  a  fashion 
that  was  to  bring  discredit  on  himself  and  cruel  wrong  to  a  highly- 
princioled  and  virtuous  woman. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
1785. 

A  BEAUTiFiTL  womaD,  attracted  and  gifted  in  many  ways,  had. 
excited  a  violent  passion  in  the  Prince.  This  was  the  well-known 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  then  living  on  Richmond  Hill.*  She  was  then 
twenty-eight  years  old,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Smythc,  a 
country  squire,  in  Hampshire.  She  had  been  first  married,  in  1775, 
to  Mr.  Edward  Weld,  uncle  to  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  a  family 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  King,  who  paid  many  visits  to  his  castle 
at  Lulworth.  Mr.  Weld  died  in  the  very  year  of  their  marriage, 
and  she  espoused  later  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of  Swinnerton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, who  died  in  May,  1781,  leaving  her — then  a  most  attrac- 
tive person — with  a  fortune  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Looking  at  her  portrait  by  Conway,  we  can  see  of  what  kind  were 
the  blooming  charms  that  so  fascinated  "an  august  personage:*' 
the  exquisitely-cut  lips,  the  round  features  (full  yet  not  plump),  the 
store  of  refined  good  humor  and  good  nature  without  vulgarity. 
All  contemporaneous  accounts  agree  as  to  her  amiability  and  strict 
principle.  It  was  at  Richmond  Hill,  as  she  told  Lord  Stourton,  that 
she  in  the  first  instance  became  acquainted  with  the  Prince,  and 
*'  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  attentions,"  and  thus  the  well-known 
song  was  said  by  a  number  of  writers,  usually  well-informed,  to 
have  been  composed  in  her  honor. 

The  late  Lord  Stourton,  to  whom  she  confided  her  story,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Langdale,  who  prepared  a  moderate  and  interesting  account 
from  the  materials,  explains  the  difllculties  and  embarrassments  to 


*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  associate  her  name  with  the  well-known 
ballad,  **The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill;*'  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  aon^ 
has  no  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  She  could  scarcely  be  termed  a 
** lass**  at  the  time,  having  been  twice  a  widow:  and  the  allusion  in  **rd 
crowns  resign  to  call  thee  mine  **  is  merely  a  conventional  phrase  in  amatoiy 
chanting.  A  Miss  Cropp  and  a  Miss  Janson,  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  are 
the  other  claimants.    It  was  sung  at  Vauzball  in  17991 
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which  she  was  exposed  from  the  extravagance  of  her  admirer's 
passion.  The  lady  was  a  woman  of  the  first  fashion,  and  not  what 
is  called  a  devotee. 

"For  some  time,"  says  Lord  Stourton,  relating  her  story,  "her 
resistance  had  been  availing;  but  she  was  about  to  meet  with  a 
species  of  attack  so  unprecedented  and  alarming,  as  to  shake  her 
resolution,  and  to  force  her  to  take  that  first  step  which  afterwards 
led  by  slow  (but  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  successful)  advances  to 
that  union  which  he  so  ardently  desired,  and  to  obtain  which  he 
was  ready  to  risk  such  personal  sacrifices.  Keit  (the  surgeon)  Lord 
Onslow,  Lord  Southampton,  and  3Ir.  Edward  Bouverie  arrived  at 
her  house  in  the  utmost  consternation,  informing  her  that  the  life 
of  the  Prince  was  in  imminent  danger,  that  he  had  stabbed  himself, 
and  that  only  her  immediate  presence  would  save  him.  She 
resisted,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  all  their  importunities, 
saying  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  enter  Carlton  House. 
She  was  afterwards  brought  to  share  in  the  alarm ;  but  still  fearful 
of  some  stratagem  derogatory  to  her  reputation,  insisted  upon  some 
lady  of  high  character  accompanying  her,  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition :  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  selected.  They  four  drove 
from  Park  Street  to  Devonshire  House,  and  took  her  along  w^ith 
them.  She  found  the  Prince  pale  and  covered  with  blood.  The 
sight  so  overpowered  her  faculties,  that  she  was  deprived  almost  of 
all  consciousness.  The  Prince  told  her  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  live  unless  she  promised  to  become  his  wife,  and  permitted 
him  to  put  a  ring  round  her  finger.  I  believe  a  ring  from  the  hand 
of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  used  upon  the  occasion,  and  not 
one  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt  being  asked  by  me,"  adds  Lord 
Stourton,  "whether  she  did  not  believe  that  some  trick  had  been 
practised,  and  that  it  was  not  really  the  blood  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, answered  in  the  negative;  and  said  she  had  frequently  seen 
the  scar,  and  that  some  brandy-and-water  was  near  his  bedside 
when  she  was  called  to  him  on  the  day  he  wounded  himself.  They 
returned  to  Devonshire  House.  A  deposition  was  drawn  up  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  each  one  of  the  party; 
and,  for  all  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  might  still  be  there.  On  the 
next  day  she  sent  a  letter  to  Lord  Southampton,  protesting  against 
what  had  taken  place,  as  not  being  then  a  free  agent." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  strange  scene  was  an  artifice  to 
impose  on  an  excitable  woman.  Jesse  says  '*it  was  probably  a 
trick."    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  performance,  to  a 
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certain  degree,  was  genuine;  for  through  his  life  we  find  traces  of 
this  extravagant  sensibility,  which  became  yet  more  exaggerated 
from  habits  of  drinking,  with  even  traces  of  tliat  excitement  under 
wliich  his  father  labored.  He  was  given  to  tears  and  violent  emo- 
tion. Mr.  Moore  set  the  story  down  in  his  diary  with  the  addition: 
"  that  the  Prince  had  fired  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  had  then 
tried  the  other  weapon."  In  his  agitation  he  had  no  doubt  some 
.confused  idea  of  doing  himself  injury  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
interesting  in  the  eyes  of  her  he  loved. 

As  soon,  however,  as  she  reflected  on  the  consequence  of  what 
had  taken  place,  she  saw  its  inconveniences.  On  the  next  day  she 
left  England  and  withdrew  to  Holland,  while  the  baflSed  Prince 
retired  to  the  country.  From  that  moment  she  was  persecuted,  and 
his  couriers  passed  and  repassed  with  letters  imploring  her  to  return. 
He  displayed  the  utmost  infatuation  and  despair.  He  used  to  repair 
— Mrs.  Fox  assured  her  friends — for  comfort  to  her  house,  and 
behaved  in  the  most  extravagant  style.  Lord  Holland  says  that 
**Mrs.  Fox,  then  Mrs.  Armistead,  had  repeatedly  assured  him,  that 
the  Prince  came  down  more  than  once  to  converse  with  her  and  Mr. 
Fox  on  the  subject;  that  he  cried  by  the  hour;  he  testified  the 
sincerity  and  violence  of  his  passion  and  despair  by  extravagant 
expressions  and  actions — rolling  on  the  floor,  striking  his  forehead, 
tearing  his  hair,  falling  into  hysterics,  and  swearing  that  he  would 
abandon  the  country,  forego  the  crown,  etc." 

Wearied  out  with  his  importunities,  she  at  last  agreed  to  return 
under  a  solemn  engagement  on  his  part  of  a  formal  marriage,  such 
as  would  satisfy  her  conscience.  This  may  have  been  an  indiscreet 
proceeding;  but  it  was  hard  to  expect  that  she  was  to  expatriate  her- 
self for  the  most  precious  years  of  her  life.  Lord  Stourton  was 
shown  a  letter  of  the  Prince's,  thirty-seven  pages  long,  in  which  was 
the  statement  that  ''  the  King  would  connive  at  the  union."  This  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  call  a  falsehood,  and  may  have  been 
meant  as  inference  merely. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  December  that  she  arrived.  And  the 
sagacious  Fox,  who  had  not  seen  his  patron  for  some  weeks,  began 
to  suspect  what  was  on  foot.  The  Prince  had  no  doubt  avoided  the 
society  of  his  friend,  from  an  awkward  consciousness  of  his  secret 
and  of  the  step  he  now  intended.  But  when  the  arrival  of  the  lady 
became  known,  the  Prince  must  have  been  disagreeably  surprised  to 
receive  a  remonstrance  and  warning  from  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  enjoining 
him  to  take  care,  and  pointing  out  the  serious  dangers  of  such  a  step. 
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After  declaring  that  he  knew  he  was  running  the  risk  of  displeas- 
ing him,  3Ir.  Fox  thus  appeals  to  him: 

•*  I  was  told  just  before  I  left  town  j'esterday  that  3Ir8.  Fitzherbert 
was  arrived,  and  if  I  had  heard  only  this  I  should  have  felt  most 
unfeigned  joy  at  an  event  wliich  I  knew  would  contribute  so  much 
to  your  Royal  Highncss's  satisfaction;  but  I  was  told  at  the  same 
time  that  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  had  l)een  observed 
and  put  together,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  you  were 
going  to  take  the  very  desperate  step  (panion  the  expression)  of 
marrying  her  at  this  moment.  If  such  an  idea  be  really  in  your 
mind,  and  it  is  not  too  late,  for  God's  sake  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  some  considerations,  which  my  attachment  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness, and  the  real  concern  that  I  take  in  whatever  relates  to  your 
interest,  have  suggested  to  me,  and  which  may  possibly  have  the  more 
weight  with  you  when  you  perceive  that  Mrs.  Fitzherlwrt  is  equally 
interested  in  most  of  them  with  yourself.  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
aware  tliat  a  marriage  with  a  Catholic  throws  the  prince  contracting 
such  marriage  out  of  the  succession  of  the  crown.  If  there  be  a 
doubt  about  her  previous  conversion,  consider  the  circumstances  in 
wliich  you  stand:  the  King  not  feeling  for  you  as  a  father  ought;  the 
Duke  of  York  professedly  his  favorite,  and  likely  to  be  married  to 
the  King's  wishes;  the  nation  full  of  its  old  prejudices  against 
Catholics,  and  justly  dreading  all  disputes  about  succession.  In  all 
these  circiunstances  your  enemies  might  take  such  advantages  oCany 
doubt  of  this  nature  as  I  shudder  to  think  of,  and  though  your 
generosity  might  think  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  to  a  person 
whom  you  love  so  entirely,  consider  what  her  reflections  must  be  in 
such  an  event,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  her  ever  to  forgive 
herself.  I  have  stated  this  danger  vxpon  the  supposition  that  the  mar- 
riage could  be  a  real  one,  but  your  Royal  Highness  knows  as  well  as  I 
that  according  to  the  present  laws  of  the  country  it  cannot,  and  I 
need  not  point  out  to  your  good  sense  what  a  source  of  uneasiness  it 
must  be  to  you,  to  her,  and  above  all  to  the  nation,  to  have  it  a 
matter  of  dispute  and  discussion  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  or 
is  not  married.  If  there  should  be  children  from  tlie  marriage,  I 
need  not  say  how  much  the  uneasiness  as  well  of  yourselves  as  of 
the  nation  must  be  aggravated.  If  anything  could  add  to  the 
weight  of  these  considerations,  it  is  the  impossibility  of  remedying 
the  mischiefs  I  have  alluded  to.  For,  if  your  Royal  Highness  should 
think  proper,  when  you  are  twenty-five  years  old,  to  notify  to  Par- 
liament your  intention  to  marry  (by  which  means  alone  a  legal 
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marriage  can  be  contracted),  in  what  manner  can  it  be  notified?  If 
the  previous  marriage  is  mentioned  or  owned,  will  it  not  be  said 
that  you  have  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  that  you 
now  come  to  Parliament  for  a  sanction  to  what  you  have  already 
done  in  contempt  of  it?  If  there  are  children,  will  it  not  be  said 
that  we  must  look  for  future  applications  to  legitimate  them,  and 
consequently  be  liable  to  disputes  for  the  succession  between  the 
eldest  son — and  the  eldest  son  after  the  legal  marriage?  And  will 
not  the  entire  annulling  of  the  whole  marriage  be  suggested  as  the 
most  secure  way  of  preventing  all  such  disputes?  It  will  be  said 
that  a  woman  who  has  lived  with  you  as  your  wife  without  being  so 
is  not  fit  to  be  Queen  of  England ;  and  thus  the  very  thing  that  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  her  reputation  will  be  used  against  it ;  and  what 
would  make  this  worse  would  be  that  the  marriage  being  known 
(though  not  ofticially  communicated  to  Parliament),  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  the  assertion.  In  the  meantime  a  mock-marr'tage 
(for  it  can  be  no  other)  is  neither  honorable  for  any  of  the  parties, 
nor,  with  respect  to  your  Royal  Highness,  even  safe.  This  appears 
so  clear  to  me  that,  if  I  were  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  father  or  brother,  I 
would  advise  her  not  by  any  means  to  agree  to  it.  and  to  prefer  any 
other  species  of  connection  voith  you  to  one  leading  to  to  much  misery 
and  mischief. 

"  It  is  high  time  I  should  finish  this  very  long  and,  perhaps  your 
Highness  will  think,  ill-timed  letter;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  dictated 
by  pure  zeal  and  attachment  to  your  Royal  Highness.  With  respect 
to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  she  is  a  person  with  whom  I  have  scarcely  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted,  but  I  hear  from  everybody  that  her 
character  is  irreproachable,  and  her  manners  most  amiable.  Your 
Royal  Highness  knows,  too,  that  I  have  not  in  my  mind  the  same 
objection  to  intermarriages  with  princes  and  subjects  which  many 
have.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  a  marriage  at  present 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  desperate  measure  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  their  worst  enemies  could  have  suggested." 

Such  was  this  well-reasoned  appeal.  The  singular  suggestions, 
given  in  italics — and  which  the  late  Earl  Russell,  with  some  want  of 
candor,  suppressed — were  not  meant  in  a  cynical  or  offensive  sense, 
but  as  the  sincere  advice  of  "a  man  of  pleasure,"  who  had  himself 
married  a  courtesan.*    It  literally  recalls  the  suggestions  of  Sir 


*  Mrs.  Fox  lived  till  recently.    She  has  been  described  to  the  author,  bj  one 
who  Tisited  her,  as  a  rather  vulgar  old  ladj,  with  a  cocknej  pronundatloiL 
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Pertinaz  Macsycophant  to  the  clcrg}'tnan  in  the  plajr.  To  this  the 
Prince  did  not  reply  for  more  than  a  day,  and  then  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

THE  PBIXCE  OF  WALES  TO  MB.   POX. 

**  Cariton  House,  December  11, 178S. 

'*  Sunday  Morning,  2  o'clock. 
"DEABClLUULEa, 

"  Your  letter  of  last  night  afforded  me  more  true  satisfaction 
than  I  can  find  words  to  express,  as  it  is  an  additional  proof  to  me,  w^ 
I  assure  you  I  did  not  want,  of  y  having  y'  true  regard  and  affection 
for  me,  w^  it  is  not  only  y*  wi^  but  y*  ambition  of  my  life  to  merit. 
Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear  friend;  believe  me  the  world  will  now 
Boon  be  convinced  y  *  there  not  onl}'  is,  but  never  was,  any  ground  for 
these  report.*?,  w^  of  late  have  been  so  miilevolently  circulated.  I 
have  not  seen  you  since  the  apostacy  of  Eden.  I  think  it  ought  to 
have  y*  same  effect  upon  all  our  friends  y*  it  has  upon  me;  I  mean 
the  linking  us  closer  to  each  other;  and  I  believe  you  will  easily 
believe  these  to  be  my  sentiments,  for  you  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  my  ways  of  thinking  upon  these  sort  of  sub- 
jects. When  I  say  my  ways  of  thinking,  I  think  I  had  better  say 
my  old  maxim,  w^  I  ever  intend  to  adhere  to;  I  mean  y*  of  swim- 
ming or  sinking  with  my  friends.  I  have  not  time  to  add  much 
more,  except  just  to  say  y*  I  believe  I  shall  meet  you  at  dinner  at 
Bushey  on  Tuesday,  and  to  desire  you  to  believe  me  at  all  times,  my 
dear  Charles,  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"George  P." 

A  weak  nature  might  be  inclined  to  justify  itself  to  itself  by  the 
quibble  that  what  Fox  had  deprecated  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
Even  had  it  been  arranged  for,  he  might  think  that,  having  the 
power  of  changing  his  mind,  he  could  still  fairly  deny  it.  What 
might  be  the  truth  of  the  case  is  that,  like  many  such  fickle  and 
impulsive  characters,  he  was  for  the  moment  convinced  by  Fox,  and 
gave  in  his  adhesion  in  an  exaggerated  fashion,  though  that  evening 
he  may  have  veered  round  again.  No  doubt,  too,  he  believed  in  his 
statement  that  "there  not  only  is,  but  never  was,  any  ground  for 
these  reports."    It  is  amusing  to  read  his  affirmation  of  his  old 

Nothing  shows  Fox's  power,  and  the  fascination  he  exercised  over  his  friends, 
more  than  the  hearty  receptions  extended  to  this  ladj. 
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maxim,  "which  I  ever  intend  to  adhere  to;  I  mean  that  of  swim- 
ming or  sinking  with  my  friends." 

Almost  on  that  djiy  week,  December  21st.  the  marriage  was 
solemnized!  Nor  was  thb^,  unhappily,  to  be  the  last  of  these  equivo- 
cations. There  was  to  come  the  denial  to  Grey,  and,  worse  still,  the 
instruction  to  Fox  to  utter  a  more  public  denial,  based  on  his  own 
solemn  assimmcc. 

**  A  certificate  of  this  marriage,"  says  Lord  Stourton.  "is  extant 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Prince,  and  with  his  signature  and  that 
of  Mar}'  Fitzherl)ert.  The  witnesses'  names  were  added;  but  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  parties,  in  a  time  of  danger,  the}-  were  after- 
wards cut  out  by  3Irs.  Fitzlierbert  herself,  with  her  own  scissors,  to 
save  tliem  from  the  peril  of  the  hiw.  This  she  af ter^*ards  regretted ; 
but  a  letter  of  the  Prince,  on  her  return  to  him,  has  been  preserved 
to  supply  any  deficiency,  in  which  he  thanlcs  God  that  the  witnesses 
to  their  union  were  still  living;  and  moreover,  the  letter  of  the 
officiating  clergyman  is  still  preserved,  together  with  another  docu- 
ment with  the  signature  and  seal,  but  not  in  the  handwriting,  of  the 
Prince,  in  which  he  repeatedly  terms  her  his  wife." 

These,  however,  could  not  have  been  the  sole  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony;  for  it  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Orlando  Bridgman — later 
Lord  Bradford — was  present.*  Also  General  Keppel,  according  to 
Mr.  Raikes.f  This  was  to  be  expected,  the  general  being  a  constant 
favorite  of  the  Prince,  and  long  attached  to  his  household.  Thert* 
were  also  present  her  brother  and  cousin. 

It  was  often  speculated  who  the  clergyman  was  that  had  taken  on 
himself  so  perilous  a  duty,  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  here  was  a 
most  serious  difficulty.  Application  was  made  to  one  Rosenhagen, 
a  disreputable  military  chaplain,  a  singular  roystering  sort  of  clergy- 
man. Among  his  papers  was  found  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject. 

•  "  Colonel  Gardner,  the  Prince's  private  secretary,  writes,  asking 
R.  to  perform  the  ceremony.  H.  replies  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  law  for  him  to  do  so,  and,  if  done,  would  be  productive  of  impor- 
tant, probably  of  disastrous,  consequences  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  colonel  answers  that  the  Prince  is  aware  of  all  that,  but  pledges 
himself  to  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret,  and  that  the  Prince 
will  feel  bound  to  reward  R  for  such  a  proof  of  his  attachment,  as 


*  Ladj  a  Buiy,  **DUr7  of  the  Times  of  George  IV.** 
t  '*  Baikes*s  DUry,'*  L  180.  ed.  1858. 
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floon  as  the  means  are  in  his  power.  Bosenhagen,  in  reply,  says 
he  can  trust  implicitly  the  Prince's  promise  of  secrecy,  but  he  dare 
not  betray  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  Prince  by  assisting  in  an  affair 
that  might  bring  such  serious  consequences  to  him.  Lady  Francis 
says  she  'believes  Hosenhagen  declined  the  business  because  no 
fpedfic  offer  was  made  to  him,  and  not  from  the  motives  stated  in 
the  letters,  as  he  was  daring  and  unscrupulous.' " 

Another  clcrgynum  consented  to  undertake  the  dangerous  office, 
but,  at  the  last  moment,  drew  back,  alarmed  by  warnings  made  by 
one  who  suspected  what  was  the  fact  Parson  Johnes  was  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the,  person.  A  clergyman  was,  however,  at  last 
found,  whose  name  was  kept  secret,  though  it  would  appear  to  have 
eventually  become  known;  for,  in  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Abbott,  the 
Speaker,  learned  from  3Ir.  Barton  that  "the  Bev.  Mr.  Burt,  of 
Twickenham,  actiially  married  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Lady  Fitz- 
herbert,  and  received  five  himdred  pounds  for  doing  it,  as  he  himself 
declared  to  his  family  on  his  death-bed."  *  Lord  HoUand's  account, 
which  he  received  from  some  unnamed  friend  of  3Irs.  Fitzherbert,  is 
admittedly  absurd  as  regards  the  religious  portion,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Boman  Catholic  religion, 
ridiculous: 

'*  It  was  :\t  the  Prince's  own  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations,  not 
at  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  request,  that  any,  ceremony  was  resorted  to. 
She  knew  it  to  be  invalid  in  law;  she  thought  it  nonsense,  and  told 
the  Prince  so.  ...  It  was  performed  by  an  English  clergyman.  A 
certificate  was  signed  by  him  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  both,  I 
believe.  Catholic  gentlemen,  and  one  a  near  relation  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert, Mr.  Errington.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  from  mixed  feelings  of 
fear  and  generosity,  tore  off  the  names  of  the  witnesses  at  some  sub- 
sequent i)eriod,  lest  they  should  by  possibility  be  involved  in  any 
legal  penalties  for  being  present  at  an  illegal  transaction.  Before 
George  the  Fourth's  accession  to  the  throne,  or,  as  I  believe,  his ' 
appointment  to  the  Begency,  the  clergyman  was  dead  (for  it  was 
not,  as  often  surmised.  Parson  Johnes  who  married  them);  and  his 
name,  I  imderstand,  remains  annexed  to  the  instrument  purporting 
to  be  a  register  or  certificate  of  the  ceremony." 

It  was  owing  to  this  statement  and  others  of  a  similar  kind  by  this 
nobleman,  that  ^Irs.  Fitzherbert's  vindication  was  published  by  Mr. 
Charles  Langdale. 

•  **  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,'*  L  68. 
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It  may  be  imagined  that  this  union  was  for  her  but  the  opening 
of  a  series  of  humiliations  and  trials.  So  volatile  and  unstable  a 
character  as  his — and  it  must  be  said,  so  little  regulated  by  principle 
— was  not  likely  to  insure  comfort.  "  During  the  conunencement 
of  her  union,"  we  arc  told,  "the  attachment  cf  that  fickle  prince 
still  existed ;  few  were  the  happy  hours  that  she  could  number  even 
at  that  period.  He  was  young,  impetuous,  and  boisterous  in  his 
character,  and  very  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It 
was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  drink  very  hard,  and  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  never  retired  to  rest  till  her  royal  spouse  came  home.  But  I 
have  heard  the  late  Duke  of  York  Siiy,  that  often  when  she  heard 
the  Prince  and  his  drunken  companions  on  the  staircase,  she  would 
seek  a  refuge  from  their  presence  even  under  the  sofa,  when  the 
Prince,  finding  the  drawing-room  deserted,  would  draw  his  sword  in 
joke,  and  searching  about  the  room,  would  at  last  draw  forth  the 
trembling  victim  from  her  place  of  concealment."*  She  was, 
unhappily,  to  furnish  one  more  instance  of  the  experience  that  those 
who  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  a  position  liable  to  be  falsely 
construed  must  be  content  to  accept  the  penalty  in  the  worst  con- 
struction that  can  be  put  upon  their  situation.  She  confessed  long 
after  that  they  were  very  happy  and  very  poor,  and  went  through 
many  difficulties  together  very  cheerfully,  f 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  now  Duke  of 
Orleans,  forced  him  into  a  sort  of  rivalry  of  extravagance.  They 
contended  in  sumptuous  entertainments  at  the  Jockey  Club,  where 
deep  play  was  carried  on.  The  Prince  was  said  to  have  lost  wagers 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  Count  O'Kelly,  and  others.  His  present 
style  of  carriage  and  horses  was  now  a  "  phaeton  and  six,"  a  postilion 
directing  the  two  leaders.  His  stud  was  costing  him  thirty  thousand 
poimds  a  year,  and  he  was  living  in  a  more  reckless  style  than  usual 
His  situation  was  indeed  almost  desperate. 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  unfortimately  he  had  now  added  to 
his  already  expensive  pursuits  that  most  costly  one — the  keeping  of 
a  racing  stable,  with  the  consequent  taste  for  betting  on  the  turf. 
Newmarket  was  his  favorite  resort,  where  he  would  stay  at  Queens- 
berry  House  with  its  owner,  and  have  uproarious  nights  with  "Old 
Q./'  Fox,  and  his  friends.    A  love  of  horseflesh  was  deeply  seated 


•  "  R&ikes's  Diary,"  li  29. 

t  The  Duke  of  Wellington  repeated  to  Mr.  Orerille  a  story  of  Hra.  FltKher* 
berths  haTing  to  borrow  money  to  take  the  Prince  down  to  Newmarket. 
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in  his  nature,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  delighted  in  all  that 
concerned  racing,  hunting,  and  horses  generally.  There  was  in 
tliose  days,  when  racing  had  not  been  brought  to  a  system,  a  more 
passionate  ardor  for  the  sport,  and  a  more  healthy  enjoyment  in  it 
than  there  is  now.  ^lany  stories  were  current  as  to  the  Prince's 
winnings  and  losses;  and  it  was  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  tak- 
ing his  guest  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Newmarket,  he  had  won  a  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  probabilities  are  that  at  this  stage 
he  lost  and  lost  heavily.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  he  lost  his 
taste  for  this  perilous  vice. 

We  now  hear  of  Carlton  House,  where  a  grand  entertainment  had 
been  given  to  the  persons  who  had  supported  the  host  during  the 
late  crisis.  Then  began  the  series  of  various  festivities.  A  curious 
spectacle  was  a  grand  assault  of  arms,  that  took  place  between 
various  famous  professors  of  fencing — St.  Oeorgc  (the  foreign  artist), 
Angelo,  and  others.  This  was  followed  by  a  match  between  St. 
George  and  the  famous  Chevalier  (or  Chevali^re)  D'Eon,  who,  dressed 
in  woman's  clothes,  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  victor.  The 
Prince  himself  then  took  the  foils,  and  fenced  with  the  Chevalier, 
and  was  complimented  on  his  graceful  attitudes.* 

We  see  him  next  at  "  a  grand  match  at  tennis  between  two  French 
markers,  Barcelon  and  Bergeron — the  two  best,  I  believe,  now  in  the 
world."  It  is  Sir  G.  Elliot  who  tells  the  story.  "He  was  accom- 
pamed  by  a  Monsieur  St.  George,  a  famous  French  mulatto,  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  fencing,  music,  and  most  other  accomplish- 
ments, beyond  other  men,  and  almost  as  remarkable  in  this  sort  ot 
fame  as  the  Admirable  Crichton,  whom  you  may  have  read  of.  The 
Prince  was  also  attended  by  3Ir.  Hesse,  now  commonly  called  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  and  who  is  more  with  the  Prince  than  is  credit- 
able." 

We  find  him  also  following  the  new  craze  of  mesmerism — attend- 
ing the  seances  of  Maimaduc,  a  professor  of  the  delusion,  and 
submitting  to  be  operated  upon  before  a  company  of  fashionable 
persons.  The  operation  was  partially  successful,  and  the  Prince 
nearly  succiunbed  to  his  influence.  Thus  was  society  rushing  from 
one  hobby  and  excitement  to  another,  as  in  our  own  day  it  passes 
capriciously  from  rinking  to  tableaux,  blue  china,  and  a  hundred 
^alch  whims. 

It  was  not  surprising,  after  this  roimd  of  dissipation,  that  at  the 

*  There  is  an  engraylDflf  of  this  curious  scene. 
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end  of  the  year  he  should  have  been  attacked  by  illness,  "  in  conse- 
quence," the  public  was  informed,  ''of  having  drunk  some  cooling 
liquor  while  heated  with  dancing."  He  was  "  in  perfect  health "  on 
the  Guildford  course,  came  up  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  assembly, 
and  sent  on  to  Lady  Gideon's  that  he  should  be  with  her  to  supper. 
On  reaching  her  hall,  after  this  busy  day,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  go  upstairs,  and  was  transported  home  in  a  sedan-chair.  He 
could  not  leave  his  house  for  a  fortnight  He  was,  indeed,  all 
through  his  course,  subject  to  attacks  of  the  kind.  Boxing,  too,  had 
engaged  his  attention,  and  he  was,  for  a  time,  an  earnest  patron  of 
the  "noble  science."  The  company  such  pursuits  introduced  him 
to  may  be  conceived. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
1786—1787 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  the  Prince  contracted  his  engage- 
ment to  His.  Fitzherbert,  he  was  engaged  in  appealing  to  his  father 
to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
earliest  results  of  the  improvident  step  he  had  taken  were  to  be 
involved,  in  a  strange  way.  with  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
the  sagacious  predictions  of  Mr.  Fox  to  be  verified.  Here,  too,  was 
to  arise  the  first  of  those  unseemly  contests  between  the  father  and 
son  which  were  to  be  the  scandal  of  many  years. 

All  attempts  to  arrange  his  extrication  with  the  King  having  failed, 
it  was  determined  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House ;  not  by  way 
of  formal  motion,  but  incidentally.  It  happened,  fortunately  for 
this  purpose,  that  an  application  had  to  be  made  to  the  House  for  an 
increase  to  the  King's  allowance  for  payment  of  a  large  debt,  and 
Fox,  with  some  point,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  his 
3Iajesty  enjoyed  nine  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  poimds  a  year,  his 
son  had  but  fifty  thousand. 

Pitt  answered,  in  his  coldest  and  most  indifferent  fashion,  "that 
he  was  not  instructed  to  make  any  communication  to  the  House 
respecting  the  royal  family;"  adding  that  "he  should  avoid  the  pre- 
sumption of  expressing  any  private  opinion  on  the  subject. "  Alder- 
man Ne\vnham  supported  the  demand.  Fox  then  threw  out  a 
menace  that  before  the  session  ended  he  would  bring  a  motion  for- 
mallv  before  the  House. 

This  injudicious  step  was  not  likely  to  further  an  arrangement. 
Mr.  Pitt,  however,  had  declared  that  if  he  received  the  King's  com- 
mands he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  up  the  business,  thus 
encouraging  a  fresh  attempt.  3Ir.  Hugh  Elliott  undertook,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sheridan,  to  make  new  proposals.  He  repaired  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  a  modest  demand  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  the  debts  amounting  to  some  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  minister  affected  to  be  inclined  to  furnish  the  sum,  provided  a 
balance  was  set  aside  for  "some  specific  purposes."  This,  however, 
6 
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was  declined.  The  King  was  then  once  more  approached,  and  he  too 
affected  to  receive  the  proposals  graciously,  asking  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  liabilities.  This  was  furnished  to  him.  and  after  some 
further  delay  a  final  answer  was  sent,  his  ^lajesty  positive!}'  dechn- 
ing  to  accept  the  terms,  and  declaring  that  neither  then  nor  at  any 
future  time  would  he  sanction  an  increase  to  his  son*s  income.  Thb 
communication  was  made  in  harsh  terms,  and  "not  verj'  civil.** 

•*  As  soon  as  the  Prince  received  the  King's  letter  from  Lord 
Southampton,  he  told  him  he  must  think  of  the  answer  for  some 
hours,  but  begged  of  his  lordship  not  to  lose  sight  of  him;  that  let 
that  answer  be  what  it  might,  his  lordship  should  be  able  to  assure 
the  King  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  he  had  not  seen  or  been 
advised  in  the  writing  of  the  answer  by  any  of  those  people,  friends 
of  his,  that  had  the  misfortune  of  being  under  his  3Iajesty*8  dis- 
pleasure. He  accordingly,  after  six  lioui-s'  thinking,  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  the  King,  telling  him  his  determination  of  giving  up  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  payment  of  his  debts."* 

No  doubt  the  King  was  alarmed  by  this  threat,  and  wrote  that  he 
had  not  said  absolutely  he  would  not  pay  his  debts;  but  if  the 
Prince  chose  to  take  a  rash  step,  he  must  likewise  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

THE  PRIKCE  OF  WALES  TO  THE  KO^O. 

"Sm, 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Majesty's  written 
message  transmitted  tome  by  Lord  Southampton, and  am  greatly  con- 
cerned that  my  poor  sentiments  cannot  coincide  with  those  of  your 
Majesty,  in  thinking  that  the  former  message  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  receiving,  in  your  Majesty's  own  hand,  was  not  a  refusal.  After 
having  repeatedly  sent  in  various  applicatioDS  to  your  3Lijesty,  for 
two  years  successively,  representing  that  a  partial  reduction  out  of 
80  incompetent  an  income  as  mine  was  to  no  purpose  towards  the 
liquidation  of  a  debt  where  the  principal  and  interest  were  so  con* 
sidemble,  I  this  year  hiunbly  requested  your  Majesty  that  you  woul<J 
be  graciously  pleased  (having  previously  laid  my  affairs  before  you, 
sir,  for  your  inspection,  and  painted  them  in  the  distressed  colors 
which  they  so  justly  merited),  whenever  it  suited  your  conveniency, 


*  Letter  from  '*  a  distinguished  person  connected  with  the  Court,"  quoted  1^ 
Mr.  Wallace  in  his  **  History  of  the  Ufe  and  Reign  of  Qeorse  IV./*  L  188. 
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to  favor  me  with  a  decisive  answer;  as  the  various  delays  which 
have  occurred,  through  the  course  of  this  business,  have  in  reality 
proved  more  pernicious  to  me  in  the  situation  in  which  I  have  been 
for  some  time  past  involved,  than  the  original  embarrassment  of  the 
debt.  To  not  only  these,  but  to  any  future  delays,  would  I  most 
willingly  have  submitted,  had  they  merely  rested  upon  my  own 
piitience;  but  the  pressing  importunities  of  many  indigent  and 
deserving  creditors  (some  of  them  whose  very  existence  depends 
upon  a  speedy  discharge  of  their  accounts)  made  too  forcible  an 
appeal  to  the  justice  becoming  my  own  honor,  and  to  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  to  be  any  longer  delayed.  Another  consideration  is, 
that  any  further  procrastination  might  have  exposed  me  to  legal 
insults,  as  humiliating  to  me  as  I  am  persuaded  that  they  v/ould  be 
offensive  to  your  Majesty.  I  therefore,  previously  to  my  having 
the  honor  of  receiving  that  mesj^iigc  to  which  your  Majesty  has 
referred  me,  had  determined,  that  should  I  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  that  relief  from  you,  sir,  with  wliicli  I  l»ad  fluttered 
myself,  and  wliich  I  thought  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  expect,  I 
would  exert  every  nerve  to  render  that  just  redress  and  assistance 
to  my  creditors  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  denied  to  me. 
These  are  the  motives,  sir,  that  have  actuated  my  conduct  in  the 
step  I  have  taken,  of  reducing  every  expense  in  my  family,  even 
those  to  which  my  birth  and  rank  entitle  me  (and  which  I  trust 
will  ever  continue  to  be  the  principle  and  guide  of  my  conduct), 
till  I  have  totally  liberated  myself  from  the  present  embarrassments 
which  oppress  me;  and  the  more  so  as  I  am  persuaded  that  such  a 
line,  when  pursued  with  consistency,  will  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  every  candid  and  dispassionate  mind. 

"I  will  not  trespass  any  further  on  your  Majesty's  time,  but  have 
the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Sir, 
"Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  obedient 

"Son  and  Subject, 

"G.  P. 
'•July  9th,  1786." 

Of  this  document  the  Prince  made  copies,  and  gave  them  away 
to  all  his  friends.  Thus  all  negotiations  ended  for  the  present.  It 
may  be  conceived  what  evil  passions  were  raging  on  both  sides : 
disappointment,  mortification,  jealousy,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
longing  for  revenge  and  humiliation  of  the  adversary.    Prompted, 
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it  may  be  assumed,  by  pique  rather  than  by  a  desire  to  economize, 
the  Prince  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  undignified  scheme  of 
retrenchment  he  had  threatened,  and  held  himself  out  to  tlie  nation 
as  a  prince  reduced  to  poverty  and  straits  by  tlie  barbarity  of  his 
father  and  his  father's  advisers.  Witliout  a  day's  delay,  he  broke 
up  his  establishment,  announced  the  sale  of  his  stud,  shut  up  half 
the  rooms  at  Carlton  House,  stopped  all  the  works,  and  ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed  that  he  was  setting  aside  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  for  his  debts.  The  heir-apparent's  carriages  and  horses  were 
sold  by  public  auction  (the  whole  realizing  but  seven  thousand 
pounds),  to  the  annoyance,  no  doubt,  of  the  Court.  Coupled  with 
this  was  the  renewed  announcement  of  self -expatriation.  To  this 
course  he  was  stimulated  by  his  friend  ^Ir.  Fox,  who  gave  him 
great  commendation.  Lord  Grey  recollected  the  Prince  showing 
him  this  letter: 

TICE   PRINCE   OP  WALES  TO  MR.    FOX. 

•'  Brighton,  July  19t^^  lT8d. 

"My  dear  Charles, 

"  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  possibly  express  for 
the  contents  of  y*  letter  I  yesterday  received  from  you,  and  am 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  that  plan 
w*«,  I  assure  you,  I  never  should  have  adopted  had  I  not  intended 
to  have  gone  tlir*  with  it.  "With  regard  to  the  other  plan  you  men- 
tion I  approve  most  highly  of  it,  but  shall  not  touch  upon  it  at  all 
at  present,  as  I  mean  to  be  in  London  for  a  fe»v  hours  on  Monday 
next,  when  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  of  dis- 
cussing the  matter  fully  at  length.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  you  at  Carlton  House.  I  will  not  trespass  any 
further  upon  y'  patience  at  present,  but  conclude,  with  assuring 
you,  that  no  one  can  feel  more  sensibly  every  mark  of  y  friendship 
and  regard,  than 

*•  Your  sincerely  affectionate, 

"George  P." 

"How  noble,  how  good*'  was  the  cry  of  friends  and  foes, 
according  to  the  partial  view  of  his  friends.  His  own  immediate 
dependants  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  reductions  required.  The 
only  exception  was  Colonel  Hotham,  who,  having  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  in  his  household,  with  "poundage"  in  other  salaries, 
begged  that  the  loss  would  be  made  up  to  him,  as  it  was  hard  that 
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he  slit)uUl  suffer.  The  Prince  couclcsceutled  even  to  make  use  of 
his  frientls*  equipngcs,  ns  he  had  none  of  his  own.  And  the  lieir- 
apparcnt  was  seen  travelling  from  London  to  Brighton  in  a  common 
(Xistchaise. 

It  may  be  conceived,  nflcr  tliese  incidents,  what  animosity 
raged  between  tlicj>artisans  of  tlie  Court  and  of  tlie  Prince.  The 
King  had  certainly  bcliavcd  with  harsliness,  and,  it  was  stated, 
used  to  make  merry  over  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  works  at 
his  son's  palace,  exhibiting  derisively  to  his  courtiers,  b}'  way  of 
contrast,  a  model  of  the  projected  improvements  which  his  son  had 
sent  him.  The  Prince's  party  were  not  slow  to  retort  in  the  most 
disrespectful  fashion.  They  pointed  out,  as  evidence  of  the  King's 
lack  of  paternal  feeling  and  dislike  of  his  offspring,  that  at  that 
moment  his  five  sons  had  all  been  sent  away  out  of  the  countr}'.* 

This,  indeetl.  has  always  seemed  an  awkward  fact,  ignored  by 
historians  and  paneg>*rists  of  the  King,  that,  on  many  occasions, 
he  had  to  come  with  heavy  debts  to  Parliament,  applying  for  relief; 
and.  while  he  upbraided  his  son  for  his  outlay,  the  latter  miglit 
have  retorted  that  the  Sovereign  had  received  enormous  sums.  "  A 
caricature  represented  the  King  and  Queen  coming  out  of  the 
Treasury  loaded  with  money-bags,  and  the  Prince  accompanying 
them  in  the  poor  habiliments  of  the  prodigal  son." 

These  savings  were  the  result  of  the  almost  penurious  economy 
that  reigned  in  the  royal  household.  From  the  time  of  the  King's 
marriage,  it  had  been  ordered  on  the  most  careful  and  saving  prin- 
ciples— as  we  may  learn  from  the  royal  ledgers,  beautifully  and 
clearly  kept  for  many  years,  and  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  There  we  find  it  set  out  tliat,  in  1762,  all  the  bills  for 
milliners,  mercers,  shoemakers,  etc.,  for  the  Queen  and  family, 
amounted  to  about  four  thousand  pounds,  of  which  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  went  to  the  milliner,  Mrs.  MacEune.  This 
moderate  estimate  was  scarcely  exceeded,  even  as  the  family 
increased  and  grew  up.  In  1806,  the  establishment  consisted  of 
but  seven   coachmen,  six  postilions,   four  helpers,  eight  hobby- 


*  The  Duke  of  York  was  at  Hanover,  Prince  William  at  sea.  Prince  Edward 
at  Geneva,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  were  living  abroad  in  a 
state  of  poverty  and  dlsgnr&ce,  and  the  remainder  were  at  GOtting^n  Univer- 
sity. **  Only  the  oldest,"  says  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  *'  remained  at  home,  in 
a  dismantled  palace,  all  the  state  apartments  of  which  were  shut  up,  his 
establishment  dismissed,  and  himself  reduced,  in  external,  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  gentleman.  '* 
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grooms,  eight  footmen,  three  chairmen,  one  bolleman,  and  the 
total  cost  of  salaries,  etc.,  was  about  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  But  in  this  year,  as  there  were  the  six  princesses  to  main- 
tain and  clothe,  the  bills  for  the  wardrobe  liucn  readied  to  some 
thirteen  thousand  pounds.    This  seems  moderation  itself. 

An  incident  that  occurred  about  this  time  sho^vs  this  view  of  the 
vindictiveuess  of  the  Court.  When  the  King's  life  was  attempted 
by  3Iargaret  Nicholson,  his  son,  who  was  at  Brighton,  was  left  to 
learn  the  event  from  the  letter  of  a  friend.  With  good  feeling 
that  did  him  honor,  he  instantly  took  post,  and  hurried  to  Windsor. 
It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  King,  though  in  the  next  room 
to  the  one  in  which  the  Queen  received  her  son,  refused  to  see 
him.* 

The  Prince  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  almost  actual  penury. 
He  lived  at  houses  lent  to  him,  like  that  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's 
at  Bagshot.  He  was  indeed  reduced  to  such  a  plight  that  he  was 
driven  to  the  perilous  and  undignified  course  of  becoming  the 
debtor  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  this  year  on 
a  trip  to  Loudon,  and  with  him  had  come  the  Dukes  of  FitzJames, 
Coigny,  and  Polignac.  Indeed,  the  people  had  begun  to  satire  and 
ridicule  these  visits,  and  a  fellow  had  insulted  the  French  Prince 
at  Newmarket,  saying  he  knew  he  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  in  his  own  country  defending  his  King.  Eager  to 
be  more  English  than  the  English,  he  had  presented  himself  at  a 
dinner-party,  dusty  and  dirty,  in  a  morning  suit,  his  buttons  enam- 
elled with  horses  and  dogs,  which  he  displayed  with  some  pride 
to  the  lady  beside  him. 

His  inflamed  scorbutic  face  was  seen  ever}' where — at  Brookes's, 
at  the  theatre.  At  the  Prince's  desire  he  had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  for 
a  fine  full-length  portrait,  abounding  in  spirit  and  power.  Being 
rich,  and  seeing  the  distress  of  his  friend,  the  French  prince  pressed 
on  him  a  substantial  loan.  The  news  of  this  transaction  came 
from  Paris  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  wrote  in  much  alarm  to 
Sheridan  in  December,  1786:  **I  have  received  a  confirmation  of 
the  intelligence;  the  particulars  \aried  in  no  respect  from  those  I 
related  to  you,  except  in  the  addition  of  a  pension,  which  is  to 
take  place  immediately  on  the  event  which  entitles  the  creditors  to 


*  There  was  a  punctilio  raised:  the  Prince  assuming  that  his  Tisit  was  a  suf- 
ficient declaration  of  bis  wishes;  the  King  declaring  that  his  aon  had  no( 
asked  to  see  hinu 
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payment,  and  it  is  to  be  granted  for  life  to  a  nominee  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  loan  was  mentioned  in  a  mixed  company  by  two 
of  the  Frenchwomen  and  a  Frcncliman,  in  Calonnc's  presence 
(then  Minister  of  Finance),  who  begged  tlicni,  for  God's  salve,  not 
to  talk  of  it.  I  am  going  to  BuUtrodu,  but  will  return  at  a 
moment's  notice  if  I  can  be  of  tlie  least  u^c  in  getting  rid  of  this 
odious  engagement." 

Sheridan  seems  to  have  exerted  himself,  for  the  duke  writes  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  seems  to  hope  that  the  mat- 
ter will  end  favorably.*  Fox's  aid  was  also  invoked,  and  he  recov- 
ered the  bonds  and  brouglit  them  to  the  Prince.  This  was  to  be 
but  the  beginning  of  a  number  of  similar  operations  in  the  foreign 
market.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Moore  that  when  Fox  came  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  this  foolish  step,  the  Prince  persisted  in  den}-- 
iog  there  was  any  truth  in  the  matter,  uutil  Mr.  Fox  convicted  him 
by  drawing  one  of  the  bonds  out  of  his  pocket. 

In  all  these  transactions  public  sympathy,  not  imnaturally,  was 
on  the  Prince's  side.  For  several  months  he  pursued  his  plan  of 
economy,  liis  debts  under  a  certain  amount  being  cleared  off,  and 
nine  per  cent  on  the  larger  sums  being  paid.  This  praiseworthy 
economy  being  known,  many  members  of  the  House  felt  that  his 
situation  was  unbecoming  the  nation,  and  were  eager  to  extricate 
him.  And  proceedings  now  followed,  which,  however,  were  only 
to  bring  fresh  scandal,  and  further  inflame  the  bitterness  between 
him  and  his  father. 

A  meeting  of  the  Prince's  friends,  or  supporters,  was  now  held 
at  Mr.  Pel  ham's  (afterwards  Lord  Chichester),  at  which  the  Prince 
was  present,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  what  fresh  measures 
were  to  be  taken  when  the  debate  was  renevred.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  press  the  matter  on.  But  it  was  felt  that  the  ground 
was  tender,  and  the  Prince  must  have  been  disagreeably  sur- 
prised during  the  interval  at  having  a  very  serious  question  put 
to  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  which  he  gave  only  too 
distinct  and  satisfactory  an  answer.  This  referred  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert. 

It  was  accordingly  settled,  early  in  1787,  that  the  matter  should 
be  brought  before  the  House,  not  by  the  Prince's  friends,  but  by 
some  independent  member. 

This  step  was  opposed  to  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 

♦  Moore,  "  Life  of  Sheridan," 
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the  leading  Whigs,  except  Mr.  Fox,  icho  all  held  that  the  interest 
of  their  party  must  be  considered,  and  that  the  advocacy  of  the 
Prince's  very  weak  case  would  damage  them  with  tlie  country. 
This  led  to  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  Duke  and  the  Prince, 
which  was  only  made  up  two  years  later.  It  helps  to  prove  what 
was  before  pointed  out — that  the  Prince's  politics  chiefly  were 
regulated  by  his  own  interests.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  tliat  it 
somewhat  supports  his  vindication  of  his  change  of  politics — viz., 
tliat  he  was  not  so  much  bound  to  the  party  as  to  Mr.  Fox,  whose 
follower  he  was.  Accordingly,  on  April  20th,  Alderman  Nathaniel 
Newnham,  a  City  merchant,  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Pitt:  "Whether 
he  proposed  taking  any  steps  to  rescue  the  Prince  from  his  embar- 
rassed and  distressed  situation?"  lie  was  answered  by  the  min- 
ister, in  his  usual  cold  strain,  that  he  had  no  commands  from  the 
King  in  reference  to  the  matter;  on  which  the  questioner  gave 
notice  that  on  May  4th  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the 
subject. 

This  was  the  signal  for  joining  battle.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  few  days 
later,  required  to  know  the  shape  and  purpose  of  the  motion, 
which  the  other  declined  to  furnish.  While  all  were  wondering  at 
this  strange  allusion,  3Ir.  Holle  followed,  alluding  to  something 
which  he  said  "involved  matters  of  Church  and  State."  The 
Prime  Minister  indeed  threw  out  what  was  certainly  a  menace, 
alluding  darkly  to  what  he  called  *'  the  delicacy  of  the  question." 
adding  that  "  the  private  knowledge  he  possessed  on  the  subject 
made  him  particularly  desirous  of  avoiding  it;  but,  if  it  were  abso- 
lutely determined  to  bring  it  forward,  he  would,  however  distress- 
ing it  might  prove  to  him  as  an  individual,  discharge  his  duty  to 
the  public,  and  enter  fully  into  the  subject;  the  minister  seemed 
to  endorse  the  allusion  by  significant  nods  and  gestures.*  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  mistake  as  to  what  was  intended.  Yet.  possi- 
bly seeing  the  advantage  he  had  given  his  opponents,  he  sent  for 
Lord  Southampton,  who  waited  on  the  Prince  the  following  morn- 
ing with  his  excuses  or  explanations.  The  latter  was  adroit  enough 
to  see  his  advantages,  and  told  him  that  he  never  received  verbal 
messages  except  from  the  King."  From  that  time,  we  are  told, 
he  was  eager  to  declare  he  was  not  married. 

On  the  27th,  Mr.  Newnham  signified  to  the  House  that  the 
motion  he  intended  to  make  would  be  to  the  following  effect: 

^  **  Auckland's  Memoira,"  pp.  1-47. 
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"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
him  to  take  into  his  royal  consideration  the  present  embarrassed 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  grant  him  such 
relief  as  his  royal  wisdom  should  think  fit,  and  that  the  House 
would  make  good  the  same."  Several  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  having  risen  to  deprecate  the  further  discussion  of  this 
business,  and  to  express  their  earnest  wishes  tlmt  it  might  be 
accommodated  in  some  other  manner,  Mr.  Sheridan  declared  that 
the  insinuations  and  menaces,  which  Imd  been  thrown  out  upon  a 
former  occasion,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Prince  to  recede  with 
honor.  He  said  he  had  tlie  highest  authority  to  declare  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had  no  other  wish  than  that  every  circumstance  in 
the  whole  series  of  his  conduct  should  be  most  minutely  and  accu- 
rately inquireil  into,  and  that  he  was  ready,  as  a  peer  of  Greot 
Britain,  to  give  in  another  place  the  most  direct  answers  to  any 
questions  that  might  be  put  to  him. 

Mr.  RoUe  observed  that  if  the  motion  proposed  was  persisted  in. 
he  should  state  without  reserve  his  sentiments  up6n  the  subject  he 
lind  alluded  to,  according  as  the  matter  struck  him. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he  had  l)eeu  greatly  misunderstood  if  it 
was  conceived  that  he  meant  to  throw  out  any  iasin nations  injuri- 
ous to  the  chanicter  of  the  Prince.  He  added  that  he  had  only 
referred  to  his  pecuniary  affairs  and  to  the  correspondence  which 
had  passed. 

It  seems  amazing  that  !Mr.  Pitt,  and  so  many  statesmen  of  the 
same  political  honor,  could  condescend  to  the  sort  of  equivocation 
that  is  implied  in  explanations  of  this  kind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  uttered  the  threat  was 
the  ceremony  that  had  been  gone  through  with  3Irs.  Fitzherbert, 
for  there  was  nothing  in  the  revelation  of  the  pecuniary  details  that 
could  be  of  an  alarming  "  or  delicate  *'  nature;  or,  if  there  were,  it 
was  clear  that  the  publication  of  such  matters  as  reprisal  would 
hardly  add  to  the  discredit  of  the  Prince. 

All  doubt  being  thus  removed,  when  the  House  met  again  on 
April  30th,  Alderman  Newnham  declared  that  in  all  these  insinua- 
tions he  saw  no  dangers,  the  Prince  saw  none,  and  it  was  by  his 
desire  that  he  was  now  proceeding.  Highly  as  he  was  honored  by 
the  Prince's  confidence,  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

Then  Fox  rose,  his  interposition  giving  rise  to  a  most  exciting 
episode,  declaring  that  as  to  the  correspondence  there  was  no 
objection  to  let  it  be  seen.    After  dwelling  on  the  debts,  etc.,  he 

5* 
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came  to  the  real  point  of  the  whole,  and,  in  carefully- weighed 
words,  prompted  by  the  Prince,  made  this  declaration  as  to  the 
marriage.  He  said:  **  If  allusion  were  made  to  a  certain  low  and 
malicious  rumor,  which  had  been  industriously  propagated  without 
doors,  he  Wiis  authorized  to  declare  it  to  be  a  falsehood.  He  had 
thought  that  a  tale  fit  only  to  impose  upon  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar 
could  not  have  gained  credit  for  a  moment  in  that  House,  or 
with  any  one  who  possessed  the  most  ordinary  portion  of  common 
sense  and  reflection;  but  when  it  appeared  that  an  invention  so 
gross  and  malicious,  a  report  of  a  fact  which  was  actually  impossi- 
ble to  have  happened,  hail  been  circulated  with  so  much  industry 
and  success  as  to  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  that  House,  it  both  proved  the  uncommon  pains  taken 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  depreciate  his  character 
and  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  country.  He  concluded  with 
adding  that  he  was  further  authorized  by  his  royal  highness  to 
declare  that  he  was  ready,  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  to  answer  in 
the  other  House  any  the  most  pointed  questions  that  could  be 
put  to  him  respecting  this  report,  or  to  afford  his  Majesty  or  his 
ministers  any  other  assurances  or  satisfaction  they  might  require." 
Knowing  that  the  papers  lying  at  the  present  moment  in  the  cel- 
lars of  Messrs.  Coutts's  bank  were  then  in  existence,  we  listen  with 
astonishment  to  this  extraordinary  declaration. 

Mr.  Roile  replied  that  **lhe  right  honorable  member  had  said 
that  the  fact  alluded  to  was  impossible  to  have  happened.  They 
all  knew,  indeed,  that  there  were  certain  laws  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  forbade  it,  and  made  it  null  and  void;  but  still  it 
might  have  taken  place,  thougli  not  under  the  formal  sanction  of 
law;  and  upon  that  point  he  wished  to  be  satisfied." 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  "though  what  he  had  said  before  was, 
he  thought,  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid  and  liberal  mind,  he 
was  willing,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  the  most  perverse.  When  he 
denied  the  calumny  in  question,  he  meant  to  deny  it,  not  merely 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  certain  existing  laws,  but  to  deny  it  in 
tato,  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  law.  The  fact  not  only  never  could 
have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever, and  had  from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malicious  false- 
hood." Mr.  Holle  rose  again,  and  desired  to  know  whether  what 
Mr.  Fox  had  last  said  was  to  be  understoo<i  as  spoken  from  direct 
authority?    Mr.  Fox  replied  that  he  had  direct  authority. 

Still  the  sturdy  Rolle — having  a  suspicion  of  the  truth^leclined 
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to  saj  that  he  was  satisfied,  though  assailed  by  Sheridan  and  the 
upright  Grey,  who  accepted  the  statement.  The  county  member 
was,  alas!  justified  in  his  incredulity.  It  was,  of  course,  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Prince.  Xo  one  would  have  calculated  on  his 
meeting  thc^e  obscure  insinuations  by  so  complete,  triumphant, 
and  wholesale  a  denial !  There  can  be  no  defence  and  no  extenua- 
tion to  be  attempted  beyond  this,  that  the  voluptuary's  senses 
become  so  clouded  by  indulgence  that  he  comes  to  view  all  that 
brings  him  inconvenience  as  something  that  should  not  be,  and 
therefore — is  not. 

The  effect  on  the  friends  of  his  own  part}' — Sir  Q.  Elliot  among 
others — was  complete.  Sir  Gilbert  hud  beeu  much  **  disturbed  "  by 
ihe  delicate  subject  of  the  Prince's  connection  and  the  constituent 
dangers  and  doubts  belonging  to  this  "most  equivocal  position  of 
:biug3."  He  thought  it  all  too  serious  to  be  excused  by  '*  the  levity 
of  youth."  He  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  hear  the  charge  denied 
so  explicitly.  "Fox,"  he  says,  "declared,  by  authority  from  the 
Prince,  in  the  fullest  and  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  there  was 
not  the  smallest  foundation  of  any  sort  for  the  story  of  the  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitzberbert.  Rolle  hinted  at  the  distinction  between  a 
legal  marriage  and  some  ceremony  that  might  satisfy  the  con- 
sciences of  some  persons,  but  Fox  rejected  any  such  distinction, 
and  asserted  again  that  there  never  had  been  the  slightest  ground 
for  this  slander,  either  legally  or  illegally,  and.  in  a  word,  denied 
positively  from  the  Prince  himself  the  whole  of  this  slander,  in 
words  so  strong  and  so  unqualified  that  we  must  believe  him." 
What  were  Mr,  Fox's  feelings,  when,  on  entering  Brookes's  after 
the  debate,  he  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman,*  who  said:  "  Mr.  Fox, 
I  see  by  the  public  papers  you  have  denied  the  Prince's  marriage 
to  3Irs.  J^itzherbert.  You  have  been  misinformed:  I  was  present 
at  the  marriage!**  No  arguments  or  explanations  could  have  been 
so  convincing.  It  was  a  coup  de  thedtre.  Here  was  the  voice  of  a 
witness  who  had  seen  the  transaction.  Mr.  Fox  felt,  in  a  moment, 
in  what  a  humiliating  and  embarrassing  position  he  stood. 

But  the  unfortunate  lady's  position  was,  indeed,  pitiable.  Well 
might  Pitt,  or  Selwyn  whose  wit  age  had  not  withered,  quote  from 
Othello:  "Villain!  be  sure  you  prove  my  love"  etc.  But  the 
Prince  waa  not  without  resource.  On  the  very  next  morning  he 
entered  her  room  gayly,  and  said:  "Only  conceive,  Maria,  what 

*  This  may  have  bean  Mr.  Orlando  Bridgman,  aftenr ards  Lord  Bradford, 
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Fox  did  yesterday!  He  went  down  to  the  House  nnd  denied  you 
and  I  were  man  and  wife.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing!" 
She  made  no  reply,  but  turned  pale.  The  duplicity  was  double- 
dyed.  Having  committed  his  friend,  and  gained  the  advantage  he 
sought,  he  proceeded  to  disavow  him. 

She  saw  that  her  fate  was  sealed.  On  her  indignation  and 
reproaches  he  was  ready  to  make  all  amends,  and  remove  the  mis- 
chief, now  that  his  case  had  been  made  with  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  public.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Gi*ey,  and,  after  much  preamble, 
and  pacing  in  a  hurried  manner  about  the  room,  exclaimed : 
*'  Charles  certainly  went  too  far  last  night.  You,  my  dear  Grey, 
shall  explain  it;"  and  then,  in  distinct  tones,  "as  Grey,"  adds 
Lord  Holland,  **has,  since  the  Prince's  death,  assured  me,  though 
with  prodigious  agitation,  owned  that  a  ceremony  had  taken  place." 
Mr.  Grey  observed  that  Mr.  Fox  must  unquestionably  suppose  that 
he  had  authority  for  all  he  said,  and  that  if  there  had  been  any 
mistake  it  could  ei\sily  be  rectitied  by  his  royal  highness  speaking 
to  Mr.  Fox  himself,  and  setting  him  right  on  such  matters  as  had 
been  misunderetood  between  them.  "No  other  person  can,"  he 
added,  "be  employed  without  questioning  Mr.  Fox's  veracity, 
which  nobody,  I  presume,  is  prepared  to  do."  A  reply  such  as 
this  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Grey's  character.  **  It," 
he  said,  "chagrined,  disappointed,  and  agitated  the  Prince  exceed- 
ingly," and,  after  some  exclamations  of  anno^'ance,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa,  muttering:  "  Well,  Sheridan  must  say  some- 
thing."* 

But,  unhappily,  we  have  to  go  farther,  and  follow  this  compli- 
cated intrigue  into  fresh  deceptions. 

The  Prince  succeeded  in  persuading  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  that  Fox 
had  "exceeded  his  instructions."  And  it  would  seem  that  for 
nearly  twenty  yeai-s — to  the  day  of  his  death — she  never  spoke  to 
Fox  again,  believing  that  this  gratuitous  insult  had  come  from  him. 
We  might  be  inclined  to  assume,  from  the  Prince's  letter  to  Fox  of 
May  10th,  and  its  affectionate  tone,  that  Fox  had  not  then  had  his 
eyes  opened,  or  felt  that  he  was  bound,  without  being  on  friendly 
terms,  to  carry  through  the  Prince's  business. 

It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  in  a  moment,  in  what  a  painful  and  deli- 
cate position  he  stood,  since,  to  vindicate  himself,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  publicly  indict  his  principal  of  falsehood,  and  ruin  his 


*  Lord  Holland,  '*  Memohrs  of  the  Whig  PMty.*' 
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interests,  and  expose  him  to  certain  peril.  How  lightly  that  prin- 
cipal took  the  matter  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  he  wrote  off  tc 
him  at  midnight  after  the  debate: 

"April  30th,  1T87. 

*'  Monday  night,  12  o'clock. 

"Mt  dear  Ch.vrles, 

"  I  beg  to  see  you  lor  five  minutes  to-morrow  after  I  liavc 
seen  Marsham  and  Powys,  whom  I  beg  3'ou  will  desire  to  be  at 
Carlton  House  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow.  When  I  see  you  I  will 
relate  to  you  what  has  passed  between  my  friend  and  me  relative 
to  y*  seeing  you.  I  feel  more  comfortable  by  Sheridan's  and  Grey's 
account  of  what  has  passed  to-day.  I  have  had  a  distant  insinua- 
tion that  some  sort  of  message  or  terms  are  also  to  be  proposed  to 
me  to-morrow.  If  3'ou  come  a  little  after  two  3*ou  will  be  sure  to 
find  me.  '*  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"George  P." 

'  It  is  stated  that  3Ir.  Fox,  when  he  discovered  the  dishonorable 
use  that  he  had  been  put  to,  broke  off  his  friendship  with  the 
Prince,  and  did  not  speak  to  him  for  a  year.  And  this  view  is 
supported  by  a  story  told  by  "Coke  of  Norfolk"  to  Earl  Russell. 
Fox  had  been  paying  his  annual  visit  to  Holkham,  when,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  departure,  his  host  received  a  message  from  the 
Prince  announcing  that  he  intended  coming  down  next  day.  He 
thus  missed  meeting  Fox,  but  at  the  dinner  he  ostentatiously  twice 
gave  a  toast.  "To  the  best  man  in  England — Mr.  Fox."  Mr.  Coke 
believed  that  he  had  come  specially  to  meet  his  old  friend.* 

Fox,  however,  must  have  seen  that  it  was  idle  keeping  up  his 
resentment  with  so  irresponsible  a  character;  and,  indeed,  their 
common  political  interests  required  reconciliation.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  crisis  of  the  regency,  we  find  Sir  G.  Elliot  delighted 
at  Fox*s  going  "to  meet  the  Prince,  which  he  thought  a  comfort- 
able circumstance."  \ 


•  Years  after,  Lord  Holland  was  waiting  to  see  the  Prince,  when  Sheridan 
told  him  a  history  of  some  paper  or  letter  which  he  had  corrected  or  written 
for  the  Prince.  When  both  were  admitted  to  audience,  the  Prince  began  a 
story  on  the  same  subject,  but  of  a  totally  different  complexion,  appealing  for 
corroboration  to  Sheridan,  who  heartily  gave  it.  *'  I  could  not  tell  which  was 
the  greatest  liar!*'  said  the  listener. 

t  **  Life  of  Sir  O.  Eliot."  i.  288. 
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Under  this  cruel  and  unmanly  imputation,  the  behavior  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  was  admirable  for  its  dignity.  Her  friends,  she  told 
Lord  Stourton,  "assured  her  that,  in  this  discrepancy  as  to  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Prince,  she  was  bound  to  accept  the 
word  of  her  husband.  She  informed  him  that  the  public  supported 
her  by  their  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  for,  at  no  period  of  her  life 
were  their  visits  so  numerous  at  her  house  as  on  the  day  which 
followed  Mr.  Fox's  memorable  speech;  and,  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, the  knocker  of  her  door  was  never  still  during  the  whole 
day." 

She  was  visited  with  studious  publicity  by  the  Duchesses  of 
Portland,  Devonshire,  and  Cumberland,  and  her  position  in  stjciety 
suffered  not  the  least  change.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  testi- 
mony to  her  private  character.  Some  of  the  meaner  parasites  of 
the  Prince,  we  are  told,  taking  thfir  master's  cue.  went  about 
repeating  the  same  insinuations  against  Mr.  Fox.*  That  statesman 
did  all  he  could  to  repair  the  wrong,  and,  when  he  came  to  power, 
offered  to  create  her  a  duchess. 

Nor  was  the  poor  lady  yet  to  have  peace.  The  crazed  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  about  being  put  on  his  trial  for  libelling 
the  Queen  of  France,  unfortunately  came  to  associate  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert with  the  case.  He  introduced  himself  into  her  house  with 
a  subpoena,  but  was  turned  out  by  the  servants;  the  police  had  to 
interfere  to  protect  her. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  more 
than  thirty  years  after  we  find  the  Prince,  then  King,  still  denying 
his  marriage.  Mr.  Croker,  his  friend  and  admirer,  discussing  this 
question,  says:  *'We  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say  that,  on  the 
appearance  of  Moore's  'Life  of  Sheridan,'  George  IV.  deliberately 
and  distinctly  declared  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it, 
and  that  he  never  had  any  communication  with  Lord  Grey  upon 
the  subject;  and  he  further  went  on  to  deny  'that  absurd  story'  of 
his  supposed  marriage."  This  we  need  hardly  say  was  during 
Lord  Grey's  life,  and  was  intended  by  the  King  to  be  publicly 
repeated. 

Nor  would  we  consider  this,  in  the  King,  an  instance  of  unblush- 
ing falsehood;  for,  at  the  time  he  made  it,  he  had  grown  into  a 
habit  of  self-delusion  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  partially 
favored  by  a  crowd  of  parasites  and  flatterers,  who  never  ventured 

***  Life  &od  Reign,*' Lisa 
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to  contradict  him  or  set  him  right  on  any  subject.  With  this  aid  he 
bad  come,  therefore,  to  think  that  his  view  of  an  incident,  where  he 
fancied  he  had  been  ill-treated,  was  the  truth,  and  that  what  ought 
to  have  been  had  been.  To  these  delusions  belonged  the  well-known 
one  of  having  been  at  Waterloo,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Croker 
was  but  half  convinced  by  his  assurances,  and  at  the  same  time 
doubts  Lord  Holland's  accuracy,  who,  in  his  memoirs,  reports  the 
share  of  Lord  Grey  in  the  transaction.  Fortunately,  however,  Lord 
Grey  can  speak  for  himself: 

**  I  do  not  recollect  liuving  given  him  any  account  that  would 
satisfy  him.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  long  conversation  which  I  had 
with  him,  in  which  he  was  dreadfully  agitated,  the  object  was  to 
get  me  to  say  something  in  Parliament  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs. 
Fitzlierbert,  which  might  take  off  the  effect  of  Fo.x*s  declaration. 
I  expressly  told  him  how  prejudicial  a  continuance  of  the  discus- 
sion must  be  to  him,  and  positively  refused  to  do  what  he  desired. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  abruptly  by  saying,  '  Well,  if 
nobody  else  will,  Sheridan  must.'"* 

Mr.  Grey,  who  took  part  in  all  these  transactions,  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two,  of  great  promise,  wlio  had  just  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  made  an  extraordinary  impression.  Mr. 
Addington  was  thus  affected:  '*A  new  speaker  presented  himself 
to  the  House,  and  went  through  his  first  performance  with  an  eclat 
which  has  not  been  equalled  within  my  recollection.  I  do  not  go 
too  far  in  declaring  that,  in  the  advantage  of  figure,  voice,  elocu- 
tion, and  manner,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  member  of  the  House." 

The  Prince  seems  to  have  taken  an  aversion  to  him  from  the 
rebuke  implied  in  the  rejection  of  his  unworthy  proposal,  and  it 
was  curious  that  for  more  than  forty  years  he  was  to  find  himself 
encountered  and  checked  by  the  same  cold,  if  not  contemptuous, 
appreciation  of  his  character,  and  the  same  air  of  reproof.  Before 
Grev  he  seemed  to  feel  abashed:  he  had  the  mortification  of  beinsf 
forced  to  ask  his  aid  at  a  crisis,  when  it  was  clearly  shown  to  him 
that  his  shifty  notions  were  understood  and  seen  through,  and  the 
as^iistance  was  haughtily  denied.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  cordially 
disliked  by  George  IV.  to  the  day  of  his  death.  General  Grey, 
indeed,  speaks  of  those  'Mdle  .stories,"  and  quotes  a  letter  of  1806 
in  disproof  of  the  statement.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
fact 

•  Note  by  Lord  Grey  in  the  "  Life  "  by  General  Grey. 
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The  mauagement  of  the  parliamentary  transactions,  of  which 
this  was  an  incident,  sliows  tliat  the  Prince  was  not  unskilful  in 
a  certain  kind  of  manoeuvring.  His  own  party  were  not  united,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  supporting  his  claims  to  the  liberality  of  the 
nation.  These  dissentients,  among  whom  were  counted  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  other  "old  Whigs.'*  he  contrived  to  neutnilize  by 
gaining  the  favor  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The  bold  denial  of 
the  marriage  had  secured  this,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  put  the 
Prime  Minister  in  an  awkward  position. 

He  felt  that  resistance  could  be  no  longer  ofTercd.  lie  .sent  a 
gracious  message  to  the  Prince,  full  of  explanations,  to  which  the 
latter  replied  bluntly  that  "he  did  not  receive  verbal  messjigcs; 
but  that  if  the  minister  had  any  business  with  him  he  might  come 
himself."  This,  however,  was  softened  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  to  ^Ir.  Dundas.  written  by  the  Prince's  direction, 
prompted,  it  was  said,  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Dundas  came 
to  Carlton  House,  and,  over  much  wine,  assured  him  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
friendliness.  From  an  inter\'iew  between  the  Prince  and  minister 
the  happiest  results  followed.  Mr.  Pitt  repaired  to  the  King,  a 
Cabinet  Council  succeeded,  and  it  was  intimated  that  his  wishes 
would  be  complied  with. 

"This  Prince,"  writes  Lord  Beauchamp,  "begins  a  most  active 
canvass  of  the  House;  applies  by  letter  or  personally  to  every  little 
knot  of  members,  and  indirectly  to  almost  every  individual,  ofTer- 
ing  to  submit  his  plans  and  his  interests  to  the  countr}'  gentlemen, 
producing  his  accounts,  showing  every  letter,  and,  by  the  specimen 
I  have  seen,  he  has  been  guarded  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  short. 
Marsham.  Powis,  Hussey,  Pulteney,  Astley,  and  others  of  that 
calibre,  became  converts  to  his  cause,  in  spite  of  their  original 
dislike  to  it.  On  this  footing  the  business  rested,  when,  the  night 
before  the  motion  was  to  be  made,  3Ir.  Pitt  acquaints  the  Prince, 
by  letter,  with  his  Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  and  only  hints  at  previous  explanations  being  made  by  the 
Prince,  by  which  it  was  understood  that  in  future  he  was  to  be  no 
party  man;  but,  whatever  interpretation  was  intended  to  be  put 
upon  them,  the  Prince  instantly  communicated  his  readiness  to 
ftcquiesce,  and  personally  to  assure  the  King  of  bis  resolution  to 
ici  in  future  as  he  would  wish.  The  motion  is,  in  consequence, 
laid  aside,  bnt  to  this  letter,  though  four  days  have  since  elapsed, 
DO  answer  was  given  till  this  morning,  when  the  King  signified  bis 
disapprobation  to  the  increase  of  the  Prince's  allowance  at  all 
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events,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  unless  the  accounts  to 
be  produce<l  to  him  of  the  amount  should  prove  satisfactory.  Tlio 
Prince  has  accepted  this  qualified  offer,  and  promises  instantly  to 
send  a  preeU  of  his  affairs."  * 

In  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  being  %vithdrawn, 
Sheridan  executed  the  delicate  commission  intrusted  to  him.  to  say 
something  for  the  calumniated  Mrs.  Fitzhcrl)crt.  "But,  while  the 
Prince's  feelings  liad,  no  doubt,  been  considered  on  the  occasion, 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  however  some  might  think  it  a 
subordinate  consideration,  that  there  was  another  person  entitled, 
in  the  judgment  of  every  delicate  and  honorable  mind,  to  the  same 
attention;  one  whom  ho  would  not  venture  otherwise  to  describe 
than  by  saying  it  was  a  name  which  malice  or  ignorance  alone 
could  attempt  to  injure,  and  whose  conduct  and  character  were 
entitled  to  the  truest  respect."  A  flowery  tribute  that  was  ridicu- 
lous, as  it  could  only  have  meaning  on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
married  to  the  Prince,  and  that  Fox's  statemeDt  was  untrue.  As 
was  well  said:  "Mr.  Fox  had  declared  that  a  lady  living  with  the 
Prince,  to  all  exterior  appearance,  in  the  habits  of  matrimonial 
connection,  had  not  the  sanction  of  any  canonical  forms  to  support 
her;  whilst,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheridan  reversed  the  picture, 
by  representing  her  as  a  paragon  of  chastity,  the  possessor  of  every 
virtue,  and  the  ornament  of  her  sex." 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  it  naturally  seemed  all  "very 
odd,"  particularly  as  he  noted  "that  the  lady  was  more  received 
than  she  wa.s,  I  think,  and  stands  more  forward."  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  this  debate  was  the  announcement  by  the  Prime 
3Iinister  that  nothing  had  occurred  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion.  He  meant,  probably,  that 
no  arrangement  had  been  concluded  or  bargain  made.  The  Prince 
wrote  on  that  night  to  ask  an  explanation,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  vol- 
unteered to  come  to  him  and  give  it  at  Carlton  House.  On  his 
arrival  with  3Ir.  Dundas  he  found  Sheridan,  on  which  he  declined 
to  enter  on  the  business  in  presence  of  one  so  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  this  the  Prince  desired  both  the  inferior  agents  to 
withdraw.  A  long  conference  followed,  at  the  close  of  which  these 
written  proposals  were  submitted : 

"1st.  That  the  Prince's  debts  should  be  paid,  at  least  in  part. 

•  See  *'  Correspondence  of  Lord  Auckland,*'  p.  416;  Wri^zaU's  **  Hist.  Mem. ;" 
Lord  Comwallis's  "  Correapondence.** 
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2Dd.  That  a  grant  should  be  made  to  him  for  the  completion  of 
Carlton  House.  3rd.  That  such  reasonable  increase  should  be  made 
to  his  annual  income  as  would  prevent  henceforth  the  necessity  of 
his  contracting  debts."  Mr.  Pitt  took  his  leave  xviih  these  propo- 
sitions, and  immediately  despatched  them  to  the  King  at  Windsor. 
Much  negotiation  followed,  and  it  was  said  that  the  minister  him- 
self was  disgusted  by  the  shiftiness  displayed  by  the  King.* 

THE  PRI^•CE  OF  W>LES  TO  MR.   FOX. 

''  Carlton  House,  May  lOCh,  1787. 

•*Mt  LEAR  Charles, 

*'No  answer  is  come  as  yet  from  Pitt,  excepting  y*  he  was  to 
see  y»  King  to-night,  and  w**  endeavor  to  get  cveiy thing  settled  if 
he  c'*.  Some  sort  of  an  answer  I  shall  certainly  have  this  eveniuir. 
when  he  quits  the  Queen's  House,  w^  I  will  communicate  to  you 
ns  soon  as  possible  after  I  have  received  it.  His  own  statement  y* 
he  has  made  out,  as  expenses  for  every  year  from  the  time  I  came 
of  age,  is  thirt}'  thousand  pounds  a  quarter;  consequently  annually 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds;  }'•  moment  I  get  a  copy 
of  y"  I  will  transmit  it  to  you  for  y  inspection.  In  y*  meantime 
I  beg  you  will  not  think  of  going  to  Newmarket  till  you  have  heard 
again  from  me;  how  late  it  may  be  I  cannot  answer  for.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend.     Pray  excuse  haste. 

"Ever  yours,  G.  P." 

The  King  presently  replied  ^^'ith  his  own  hand,  in  a  letter  for- 
warded by  ;Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Prince,  to  the  following  effect:  1st.  That 
the  King  was  gratified  to  find  the  Prince  ready  to  submit  his  debts 
to  inspection.  2nd.  That  the  Prince  should  set  forth  not  only  the 
amount  of  his  debts,  but  the  manner  in  which  each  particular  debt 
was  contracted.  3rd.  That  the  Prince  should  engage  not  to  contract 
debts  in  future.  4th.  That  upon  compliance  with  the  foregoing 
conditions  would  depend  the  Kings  consent  to  the  payment  of 
the  Princess  debts,  or  any  portion  of  them.  5th.  That  the  King 
would  not  think  any  increase  of  income  necessary,  so  long  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  remained  unmarrried. 

This  counter-project  was  not  found  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  one  of  the  Prince's  legal  advisers,  having  quickened  the  nego 
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tialions  by  giviog  out  that  he  would  bring  this  delicate  question 
before  the  House,  on  the  2l8t  of  ^[ay  the  minister  brought  down  a 
royal  message,  recommending  an  increase  to  his  son's  income. 
The  message  added  tliat  ttierc  was  ''a  well-grounded  expectation" 
that  his  son  would  avoid  contracting  new  debts.  He  demanded 
their  aid  to  pay  the  debts,  and  engaged  from  his  own  Civil  List  to 
add  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  his  income.  The  Prince  had 
given  his  Majesty  the  fullest  assurance^  of  his  Arm  determination 
to  confine  his  future  expenses  within  his  income,  and  had  settled  a 
new  scheme  of  checking  the  household  expenses.  An  account  was 
furnished  to  the  House: 

Debts  op  ths  Prccck  op  Wales. 

Bonds  and  debts £13,000 

Purchase  of  houses 4,000 

E2cpenses  of  Carlton  House 53.000 

Tradesmen's  bills 90,801 

£100,804 

Expenditure  prom  July,  1T&,  to  July,  1786. 

Household,  etc ...£29,277 

Priry  purse  10,050 

Payments  made  by  Col.  Hotham,  particulars  delivered  in  to  his 

Majesty 87,203 

Other  eztraordinaries 11,406 

£93,036 

Salaries. £M,734 

Stables 87.919 

Mr.  Robins,  etc 7,059-£90,712 

£193.(M8 

On  the  following  day  an  address  from  the  Commons  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  with  its  vote  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  payment  of  the  debt,  and  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  completion  of  Carlton  House.* 

This  schedule  was  said  not  to  correspond  with  the  one  first  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  debts  of  honor, 


•  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  in  July.  1789,  it  would  appear  that  Coutts.  the 
banker,  was  employed  as  agent  in  the  transaction.  Forty  thousand  pounds 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  general  creditors  through  Mr.  Anstruther,  while  Cap- 
tain Payne  was  to  receive  so  large  a  sum  as  three  thousand  pounds  for  the 
lighten  creditors.— Rose,  "Diaries,"  i.  105. 
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etc.,  had  been  kept  back  because  the  King  declined  to  recognize 
them.  The  relief  indeed  was  of  the  most  temporar}-  kind;  there 
was  no  substantial  increase  to  his  income,  the  sum  for  Carlton 
House  ivas  but  a  third  of  what  was  necessary,  and  his  position  was 
really  that  of  a  man  in  hopeless  difficulties,  who  has  obtained  a 
small  suppl}'  to  help  to  tide  him  on  for  a  little.  Exactly  like  such 
a  person,  the  Prince  was  overjoyed  at  the  relief,  which  might  be  an 
earnest  of  future  aid.  So  far  from  an  attempt  being  made  to  ob- 
serve this  solemn  engagement  to  the  King  and  nation,  which  com- 
mon decency  might  have  suggested,  three  years  had  not  elapsed 
when  his  debts  reached  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds! 
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CHAPTER  -XL 

1787. 

A  RECONCiLiATTON  immedbtely  took  place  between  the  Prince 
and  his  father.  The  drawing-room  on  May  24th,  it  was  remarked, 
-was  as  tine  and  crowded  as  a  Birthday.  The  Prince's  household, 
now  returned  to  tlieir  places,  all  kissed  hands.  The  King  was 
quite  in  spirits,  and  the  Queen  and  her  daughters  beaming  with 
delight.  The  impulsive  Prince  told  every  one  that  he  was  resolved 
never  again  to  quarrel  with  his  father;  a  declaration  too  compre- 
hensive not  to  excite  a  serious  foreboding.* 

On  the  following  day  an  interview,  three  hours  long,  took  place 
at  the  palace,  at  the  end  of  which  the  penitent  was  introduced  to 
his  mother  and  sisters,  when  all  was  made  up.  By  the  much-in- 
jured Mrs.  Fitzherbert  he  was  also  forgiven ;  and,  at  a  most  magni- 
ficent ball  and  supper  given  by  Sir  Sampson  Gideon,  the  Prince  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  beside  him,  with  all  her 
particular  friends  grouped  near  him.  Every  one  had  noticed  that 
his  attentions  to  her  in  public  had  of  late  been  of  the  most  marked 
kind. 

The  creditors,  however,  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  mode  of 
liquidation,  which  tliey  thought  too  slow.  They  were  paid  in  in- 
stalments, a  first  dividend  of  nine  per  cent,  being  presently  an- 
nounced. 

Reconciled  to  his  son,  the  King  was  to  be  further  gratified  by  the 
return  of  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  arrived  on  August 
2nd  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  had  con- 
trived to  impress  even  Mirabeau  unfavorably  by  his  uproariousness 
and  excess  in  wine.  The  Prince  was  then  at  Brighton,  and  the 
news  found  him  at  a  supper  where  was  the  Princess  of  Lamballe, 
whence  he  rose  to  post  all  through  the  night  to  Windsor.  He  was 
fond  of  this  grotesque  and  spasmodic  mode  of  travel,  for  which 


^  AuckUnd,  **  Correspondence,"  L  4S0. 
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there  was  no  necessity,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  characteristic  of  the 
spendthrift,  who  loves  telegraphing  and  expresses  where  mere 
trivialities  are  in  question.  Thus  an  air  of  real  business  is  given  to 
pleasure. 

The  meeting  of  tlie  brothers  is  described  as  most  affecting. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  during  wliich  they  surveyed  each  other, 
they  embraced  affectionately.  Then  followed  a  happy  family  din- 
ner; and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  reports  of  the  various  chroniclers 
belonging  to  the  Court,  the  simple  raptures  of  the  happy  father,  and 
his  queen  and  his  daughters,  were  more  like  what  would  oc-cur  in 
the  circle  of  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield  than  amongthose  recently 
engaged  in  a  bitter  and  venomous  family  quarrel.  The  Duke,  in 
truth,  had  returned  a  finished  debauchee,  arrayed  in  all  the  vices; 
he  was  delicate-looking  and  stooped,  and  in  the  splendid  picture  of 
him  by  Reynold^?,  where  he  is  presented  in  all  the  splendor  of  robes 
and  orders,  he  appears  as  an  interesting,  almost  feminine-looking 
youth,  with  a  rather  weak  and  volatile  expression.  He  was  now  to 
form  a  strict  alliance  with  his  brother. 

For  the  Duke  of  York  an  establishment  was  formed  at  Oatlands 
Park.  Weybridge  (now  an  hotel),  a  place  hereafter  to  be  familiar  to 
London  men  of  fashion ;  having  also  a  grotesque  celebrity  as  the 
reign  of  riot  and  the  grave  of  innumerable  dogs,  favorites  of  the 
Duchess.  Frolic  and  frivolity  now  set  in.  and  the  royal  brothers, 
in  this  new-found  camaraderie,  were  to  renew  the  old  scandals. 
Indeed,  those  of  the  royal  family  who  were  older  did  not  set  the 
young  men  a  good  example.  The  Cumberlands,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  openly  encouraged  the  Prince  of  "Wales  in  his  hostility  to  his 
father. 

One  so  flattered  and  followed  often  showed  a  capricious  humor, 
which,  in  his  later  days,  when  he  studied  to  support  his  character 
of  first  gentleman,  he  would  not  have  exhibited.  Thus,  when 
dancing  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Salisbury  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  he  suddenly  quitted  her  and  finished  the 
measure  with  his  more  lovely  hostess.  The  gay  Captain  Morris 
thus  wrote  on  the  incident: 


UngaUant  3routh !    Could  roy&l  Edward  aee 
While  Salisbury's  garter  decks  thj  faithless  knee 
That  thou,  false  knight,  hadst  turned  thj  hack  and  fled 
From  such  a  Salisbury  as  might  wake  the  dead. 
Quick  from  thy  treacherous  breast  her  badge  he'd  tear. 
And  strip  the  star  that  beauty  planted  there. 
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But,  fts  the  Duchess  of  York  once  said  to  >Ir.  Greville,  there  was 
a  rude,  coarse  style  of  gentility  then  obtaining,  which  gave  place  to 
the  good-natured  manners  of  the  later  dandies.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  whose  attachment  to  bis  wife  and  sacrifices  made  for 
her  are  told  in  so  sympathetic  a  fashion  in  Walpole's  journals,  had 
now  transferred  his  admiration  to  Lady  Tyrconnel,  Lord  Delaval's 
youngest  daughter,  "feminine  and  delicate  in  her  appearance,  with 
a  profusion  of  light  hair." 

"  How  the  men  of  business  and  the  great  orators  of  the  House  of 
Commons  contrive  to  reconcile  it  with  their  exertions  I  cannot  con- 
ceire,'*  writes  that  most  charming  of  public  men.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
to  his  wife.  "Men  of  all  ages  drink  abominably.  Fox  drinks 
what  I  should  call  a  great  deal,  though  he  is  not  reckoned  to  do  so 
by  his  companions,  Sheridan  excessively,  and  Grey  more  than  any 
of  them;  but  it  is  in  a  much  more  gentlemanly  way  than  our  Scotch 
drunkards:,  and  is  always  accompanied  with  lively  clever  conversa- 
tion on  subjects  of  importance.  Pitt,  I  am  told,  drinks  as  much  as 
anybody." 

The  same  observer  describes  a  scene  at  3Irs.  Crewe's,  where  three 
3-oung  men  of  fashion,  Mr.  Orlando  Bridgman,  Mr.  Charles 
Greville,  of  the  Picnic  Club  (a  gentleman  celebrated  for  his  elegance 
of  manners),  and  Mr.  GifFord,  were  so  drunk  "  as  to  puzzle  a  whole 
assembly.  The  last  was  a  young  gentleman  lately  come  out,  of 
good  estate  of  about  five  thousand  jwunds  a  year,  the  whole  of 
which  he  is  in  the  act  of  spending  in  one  or  two  years  at  most,  and 
this  without  a  grain  of  sense,  without  any  fun  to  himself  or  enter- 
tainment to  others.  He  never  uttered  a  word,  though  as  drunk  as 
the  other  two,  who  were  both  riotous,  and  began  at  last  to  talk  so 
plain  that  Lady  Francis  and  Lady  Valentine  fled  from  the  side  table 
to  ours,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  would  have  followed  them,  but  did  not 
make  her  escape  till  her  arms  were  black  and  blue,  and  her  apron 
lorn  off." 

Pitt,  the  model  young  minister,  broke  down  in  the  House  in  the 
following  year,  owing  to  a  debauch  the  night  before  at  Lord  Buck- 
ingham's, when  in  company  vrith  Dundas  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
he  took  too  much  wine.*  Indeed,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
limes  might  be  called  "  a  precious  school  "  for  young  princes,  and 
there  was  no  public  opinion  to  check  these  vices.  The  lawlessness 
that  was  abroad  reached  even  to  the  young,  who  disdained  the  con- 

•  "  Court  and  Cabinets,**  i.  860. 
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trol  of  their  parents.  When  their  consent  was  withheld,  the  result 
was  improvident  marriages  with  footmen  and  actors,  and  numcious 
elopements.  Tims  in  this  year  the  town  was  entertained  with  no 
less  than  three  escapades,  which  occurred  at  the  same  time.  '*  Lady 
Augusta  Campbell  is  married  to  Mr.  Clavering,  the  youngest  son  of 
(General  Clavering.  His  being  only  two-aud-twenty,  and  Lady 
Augusta  being  a  good  many  years  older,  makes  people  imagine  that 
she  rather  ran  away  with  him  than  he  with  her.  They  went  away 
from  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster's,  who  saw  masks  that  night.  The 
Duchess  of  Argyll  went  home,  and  thought  that  Lady  Augusta 
would  soon  follow  her,  but  after  sitting  up  till  tlve  o'clock,  and  no 
Lady  Augusta  returning,  she  sent  in  search  of  her  to  the  Duchess 
of  Ancaster's.  No  tidings  were  to  be  learned  there  of  the  fair  fugi- 
tive. She,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  her  mother  went  home,  left  the 
duchess's  with  Mr.  Clavering,  and  wtut  with  him  to  Bicester,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  they  were  married.  She,  it  is  said,  was  married 
in  her  domino.  Accoutred  as  she  was  she  plunged  in.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  she  dropped  the  mask.  The  lover  had  been  the  day  before 
to  Cranbourne  Alley,  and  had  procured  every  kind  of  female  dress 
necessary  for  Lady  Augusta. 

"Miss  Clinton  had,  the  day  before  she  eloped,  offered  to  take  her 
oath  on  the  Bible  that  she  would  not  marry  3Ir.  Dawkins  without 
Sir  Henry's  consent.  He,  after  her  solemn  protestations,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  administer  the  oath;  and  she,  perhaps,  imag- 
ining that  at  some  other  time  he  might,  lost  no  time  in  escaping 
from  the  sin  of  perjury,  and  likewise  from  her  father's  house.  :Mr. 
Dawkins  had  posted  half-a-dozen  hackney-coaches  at  the  different 
comers  which  lead  into  Portland  Place,  in  order  that  he  might 
elude  all  pursuit;  for  as  soon  as  the  hackney-coach  in  which  he  was 
set  off,  all  the  others  likewise  had  their  orders  to  set  off  too,  and  go 
where  they  liked. 

"Lady  Bowes  lived  in  Fludyer  Street,  which  you  know  is  very 
narrow,  and  well  it  was,  considering  the  bridge  she  passed  to  get  to 
her  lover,  Mr.  Jessop.  She  excused  herself  to  her  father  for  not 
coming  down  to  supper,  saying  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  female 
delicacy  to  be  in  company  with  so  many  men  as  were  to  sup  with 
her  father.  As  soon  as  everybody  was  gone  to  bed  she  passed  a 
ladder  which  had  a  plank  laid  upon  it,  and  which  reached  from  her 
window  to  that  of  her  lover.  She  must  pass  this  bridge.  She  had 
never  seen  this  man  but  at  his  window,  before  she  went  over  to 
him." 
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Gambling  at  this  time  was  in  the  highest  vogue,  faro  and  mncao 
tables  being  found  at  the  fashionable  houses.  This  vice  continued 
to  rnge  until  the  dissolution  of  Crockford's,  within  living  memory, 
when  it  assumed  another  shape,  which  now  obtains — thsit  of  laying 
on  horses  instead  of  on  dice  or  cards.  The  French  ambassador  was 
a  particular  votary,  and,  being  struck  down  with  a  paralytic  stroke 
at  a  drawing-room,  did  not  on  that  account  suspend  his  Sunday 
evening  gaming  reunions — and  Sir  Nathaniel  Wra.xall  attended 
one,  when,  "a  faro-table  being  set  out  in  one  of  the  apartments, 
the  company  gambled  at  it  while  the  ambassador  lay  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  attended  by  physicians." 

The  King  and  his  family,  who  had  been  in  such  delight  at  the 
promised  reformation,  were  now  to  find  their  son  breaking  his 
promises,  even  the  one  which  had  been  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  agree- 
ment, tluit  he  would  no  longer  join  in  political  attacks.  There  was 
something  most  unbecoming  in  this  violation  of  an  honorable  agree- 
ment, but  the  public  had  long  ceased  to  be  scandalized.  His  friend, 
Erskine,  after  making  a  wild  attack  on  the  Government  three  hours 
long,  had  been  forced  to  desist  from  illness;  he  was  comforted  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  dined  in  the  coffee-room  at  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons,  and,  after  being  well  primed  with  brandy,  was 
instigated  to  renew  the  attack.  So  gross  was  his  language  that  a 
burst  of  hisses  greeted  him.* 

No  wonder  the  visits  to  Windsor  grew  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
at  last  were  totally  given  up.  But  what  must  have  wrung  the  heart 
of  father  and  mother  most  was  to  find  the  youth  that  had  just  been 
restored  to  them  led  by  his  brother  into  every  vice,  and  competing  with 
him  in  the  race  of  a  degrading  notoriety;  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
able  doubt  but  that  the  agitation  and  anguish  of  these  days  contrib 
uted  to  the  derangement  of  mind  which  was  presently  to  declare 
itself. 

Two  of  the  Prince's  close  associates — Tarleton  and  Payne  (the 
weU-known  Jack  Payne)— being  proposed  at  Brookes's,  met  with  the 
affront  of  being  blackballed,  though  the  Prince  himself  had  put  them 
up.  In  disgust  at  this  treatment,  he  and  his  brother  determined  to 
found  a  new  and  special  club,  where  they  could  be  free  from  the 
restraint  of  these  old  respectable  Whigs  who  reigned  at  Brookes's. 

Accordingly,  the  task  of  organizing  the  club  was  conferred  on  his 
Grerman  cook,  and  after  the  custom  of  the  time  it  was  called  "  Welt- 


*  **  Court  and  Cabinets/*  L  666. 
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jie*s."  IVeltjie  himself,  with  his  broken  English  and  familLirity/ 
became  the  keeper  under  tlie  royal  patronage.  He  made  money, 
and  lived  in  one  of  the  picturesque  houses  in  Hammersmith  3Iail, 
where  he  was  truly  hospitable.  He,  however,  lost  the  favor  of  his 
royal  patron  by  his  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  children 
which  the  Prince  favored,  and  who,  crossed  in  his  whim,  dismissed 
him.  "His  manners,"  says  Angelo,  **were  not  ver}' polished,  but 
at  the  same  time  good-natured,  and  his  humorous,  eccentric  anec- 
dotes (of  which  he  had  so  many),  with  his  excellent  dishes,  so  pleased 
his  guests  that  they  were  never  out  of  patience  in  listening  to  them." 
Mr.  Gronow  gives  another  account  of  the  convivial  fashion  in  which 
this  club  was  founded. 

In  this  new  locale  play  set  in  with  new  fury,  and  the  royal  pair 
became  the  victims.  "The  Prince  has  taught  the  Duke  to  drink  in 
the  most  liberal  way,  and  the  Duke  in  return  has  Iwcn  equally  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  his  brother  to  lose  money  at  all  sorts  of  play — 
quinze,  hazard,  etc. — to  the  amount,  we  are  told,  of  very  large  sums, 
won  by  General  Smith  and  Admiral  Pigot,  who  both  wanted  it  very 
much."  This  fatal  passion  the  Duke  had  brought  from  Germany, 
and  the  frantic  manner  in  which  he  now  pursued  it  filled  his  more 
sober  friends  with  apprehension.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
heard  to  declare  gravely  that  his  brother  of  York  "  was  too  bad."  ♦ 

It  was  during  one  of  these  riotous  scenes  that  an  amusing  adven- 
ture occurred  to  the  royal  pair.  As  they  were  passing  Hay  Hill, 
hurrj'^ing  to  another  scene  of  riot,  they  were  stopped  by  footpads  and 
robbed  of  their  watches  and  money.  Mr.  Rogers  heard  the  Duke  of 
York  relate  the  stor}',  but  seems  to  have  misapprehended  it.  He 
assumed  it  to  have  been  a  genuine  robber}',  whereas  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant trick  contrived  by  some  of  their  boon  companions.  There  was 
much  jesting  on  the  incident,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  sum  of 
money  obtained  from  the  pockets  of  both  was  of  but  trifling  amount 

The  Prince's  gambling  was  pushed  to  an  extent  which,  considering 
his  recent  promises,  was  scandalous.  He  was  seen  to  lose  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  of  a  night. f  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  not  behindhand,  his  conduct  being  as  bad  as  possible;  "  he  plays 
very  deep,  and  loses,  and  his  company  is  thought  mautais  ton/'X 

Like  other  gentlemen  of  the  town,  our  Prince  had  recourse  in  his 

*  The  Duke,  at  a  convivial  partj.  rising  abruptlj  from  the  table,  fell  upon 
the  floor;  on  which  his  brother  exclaimed,  solemnly:  "There  lie,  as  our  royal 
father  says,  the  hopes  of  the  fam.ly.'* 

t  **  Court  and  Cabinets,'*  i.  808.  X  Ibid. 
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to  the  usurers.*  One  of  the  most  notorious  money-lenders 
"wlio  came  to  his  aid  was  a  personage  known  as  '*  Jew  Travis,"  or 
••  Treves,"  with  whom  the  Prince  had  transactions.    Later  came 
••  Je^w  Sclomon*'  and  "Jew  King."  Lord  Comwallis,  who  liad  gone 
out  to  India,  was,  in  the  following  year,  applied  to  with  great  ear- 
nestness by  the  Prince  to  do  something  for  a  young  protege  oi  his,  also 
out  there.     The  warmth  of  his  intercession  may  bave  surprised  Lord 
Comwallis,  who  could  not,  however,  set  it  down  to  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  his  heart.    The  fact  was,  "young  Treves"  was  son  of  "  Jew 
Treves,"  which  at  once  explained  the  solicitude  exhibited  for  him. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  LORD  C0RNWALLI8. 

"Carlton  House,  March  13th,  1788. 
*'MT  dear  C0R25WALLIS, 

**Tho*  I  am  sensible  how  much  your  time  is  taken  up,  I  can- 
not help  troubling  you  on  a  subject  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you. 
Having  imderstood  that  the  India  directors  have  sent  a  species  of 
order  to  have  young  Treves  removed  from  his  present  situation,  and 
feeling  myself  much  interested  in  this  young  man's  welfare,  I  cannot 
help,  Ist,  recalling  to  your  mind  that  I  took  the  liberty  some  time 
ago  of  recommending  him  particularly  to  your  protection,  and  only 
hope  that,  if  his  conduct  has  not  been  improper  in  his  situation,  you 
would  not  admit  of  his  being  an  innocent  sufferer.  I  trust  to  your 
goodness  in  forgiving  the  trouble  I  am  now  giving  you,  and  that,  if 
any  application  is  necessary  to  the  subject  here  at  home,  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  how  I  am  to  make  it  myself;  or  else  I 
must  trouble  you  once  more  in  begging  you  to  make  it  yourself  for 
me  and  in  my  name.  I  am  ever  happy  in  any  opportunity  that  offers 
itself  of  recalling  myself  to  your  remembrance,  and  assuring  you 
how  sincerely  I  remain.  Your  sincere  Friend, 

"George  P." 


*  It  was  at  this  time  the  practice  of  the  Jews  to  frequent  the  gaming-houses 
in  the  morning  for  the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  the  I  O  U*s  of  the 
Prince.  If  the  I O  U  was  for  five  hundred  pounds,  a  bond  or  some  other  solid 
security  was  given  for  six  hundred  pounds,  the  Jew  selling  to  the  Prince  some 
trifling  piece  of  plate,  or  an  article  of  jewelry,  for  the  extra  hundred  pounds. 
The  Prince,  in  some  instances,  expressed  his  high  sense  of  displeasure  at  this 
traffic  in  his  ne^tiable  securities.  Bu%  as  in  some  instances  he  could  not  dis- 
charge his  I  O  U  from  his  immediate  funds,  it  was  a  system  of  grfat  conve- 
nience to  have  a  resource  always  at  hand  by  which  his  honor  could  be  saved. 
-Huish,  **  Memoirs,"  i.  191. 
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The  amiable  feelings  that  had  been  awakened  bj  the  return  of  the 
second  son  had  by  this  time  given  place  to  the  old  bitterness,  and 
the  relations  between  the  King  and  his  son  had  now  come  to  be  once 
more  on  the  usual  disastrous  footing.  The  blame  may  be  fairly 
divided  between  both  parties,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  harsh  treat- 
ment extended  to  another  son,  Prince  William,  who  had  been  at  sea, 
and  ventured  to  return  without  permission.  He  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  and  was  detained  there  by  his  father.  His 
royal  brother  hurried  down  to  see  him,  and  the  party  enjoyed  them- 
selves for  some  time  together,  in  their  own  riotous  fashion,  when  the 
gay  sailor  got  into  a  flirtation  with  a  ludy  of  the  place.  He  was  at 
once  ordered  off  to  sea,  with  sealed  orders,  which,  on  being  opened, 
banished  him  to  the  West  Indies.  Yet  with  all  this  extra\-agance 
there  were  evidences  of  a  good  heart,  or  at  least  of  good  nature. 

For  what  was  called  "  bruising,"  the  Prince  of  Wales  early  showed 
taste;  but  it  was  '*  recorded  to  his  honor"  that,  having  witnessed  a 
dreadful  prize-fight  at  Brighton,  in  the  August  of  the  following  year, 
in  which  one  of  the  "bruisers  "  was  killed  on  the  spot,  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  sort  of  solemn  vow  that  he  would  never  witness  another 
battle  or  again  patronize  the  sport  This  was  no  doubt  prompted 
by  a  becoming  feeling;  but  without  the  catastrophe  the  spectacle  was 
brutal,  and  sufficiently  inhuman.* 

A  little  sketch  of  him,  about  this  time,  at  an  evening  party,  shows 
very  effectively  the  favorable  side  of  his  character.  Among  his 
friends  was  Lady  Clermont,  a  lady  of  the  old  school,  who  had 
brought  to  a  party  the  well-known  Count  Fersen.f 

"  His  Royal  Highness  took  no  notice  of  me  on  his  first  arrival;  but, 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  coming  up  to  me,  '  Pray,  Lady  Cler- 
mont,' said  he,  '  is  that  man  whom  I  see  here  Count  Fersen,  the 
Queen's  favorite?*  'The  gentleman,*  answered  I,  *to  whom  your 
Royal  Highness  alludes  is  Count  Fersen;  but  so  far  from  being  a 
favorite  of  the  Queen,  he  has  not  yet  been  presented  at  Court.* 
*God  d— n  me!'  exclaimed  he,  'you  don't  imagine  I  mean  my 
mother?*  'Sir,*  I  replied,  'whenever  you  are  pleased  to  use  the 
word  "queen**  without  any  addition  I  shall  always  understand  it 
to  mean  my  Queen.  If  you  speak  of  any  other  queen  I  must  entreat 
that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say  the  Queen  of  France  or  of 


*  Mr.  Windham  was  employed  to  get  a  palUatiTe  account  Imertcd  in  hia 
pap  rs,  being  a  great  patron  of  the  sport 
t  WraxaU,  **  Posth.  Memoirs.** 
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Spain.'  The  Prince  made  no  reply;  but,  after  having  walked  once 
or  twice  round  Count  Fersen,  returning  to  me,  '  He's  certainly  a 
very  handsome  fellow/  observed  he.  *  Shall  I  have  the  honor,  sir,' 
said  I,  'to  present  him  to  you?'  He  instantly  turned  on  his  heel, 
without  giving  mc  any  answer;  and  I  soon  afterwards  quitted  Lady 
William  Gordon's  house,  carrying  Count  Fersen  with  me.  We 
drove  to  Mrs.  St.  John's,  only  a  few  doors  distant,  who  had  likewise 
a  large  party  on  that  evening.  When  I  had  introduced  him  to  vari- 
ous persons  there  I  said  to  him:  '  Count  Fersen,  I  am  an  old  woman, 
and  infirm,  who  always  go  home  to  bed  at  eleven.  You  will,  I  hope, 
amuse  yourself.  Qood-night.'  Having  thus  done  the  honors,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  a  stranger  who  had  been  so  highly  recommended 
to  me,  I  wichdrew  into  the  ante-chamber,  and  sat  down  alone  in  a 
comer,  waiting  for  my  carriage.  While  there  the  Prince  came  in ; 
and  I  naturally  expected,  after  his  recent  behavior,  that  he  would 
rather  avoid  than  accost  me.    On  the  contrar}',  advancing  up  to  me, 

*  What  are  you  domg  here,  Lady  Clermont? '  asked  he.  *  I  am 
waiting  for  my  coach,  sir,'  said  I,  *  in  order  to  go  home.'  'Then,' 
replied  he,  *  I  will  put  you  into  it,  and  give  you  my  arm  down  the 
stairs.*  'For  heaven's  sake,  sir,'  I  exclaimed,  'don't  attempt  it;  I 
am  old,  very  lame,  and  my  sight  is  imperfect.  The  consequence  of 
your  offering  me  your  arm  will  be  that,  in  my  anxiety  not  to  detain 
your  Royal  Highness,  I  shall  hurry  down  and  probably  tumble  from 
the  top  of  the  staircase  to  the  foot.'    'Very  likely,'  answered  he; 

*  but,  if  you  tumble,  I  shall  tumble  with  you.  Be  assured,  however, 
that  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  you,  and  placing  you  safely 
in  your  carriage.'  I  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  repair  the  rude- 
ness with  which  he  had  treated  me  at  Lady  William  Gordon's,  and 
I  therefore  acquiesced.  He  remained  with  me  till  the  coach  was 
announced,  conversed  most  agreeably  on  various  topics,  and  as  he 
took  care  of  me  down  the  stairs,  enjoined  me  at  every  step  not  to 
hurry  myself.  Nor  did  he  quit  me  when  seated  in  the  carriage, 
remaining  \mcovered  on  the  steps  of  the  house  till  it  drove  oft  from 
the  door." 

"The  Prince,"  we  are  also  told,  "was  one  day  so  exceedingly 
urgent  to  have  eight  hundred  pounds,  at  an  hour  on  such  a  day,  and 
in  so  unusual  a  manner,  that  the  gentleman  who  furnished  the  sup- 
ply had  some  curiosity  to  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  obtained. 
On  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  the  moment  the  money  arrived  the 
Prince  drew  on  a  pair  of  boots,  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
slipped  on  a  plain  morning  frock,  without  a  star,  and,  turning  his 
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hair  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  put  on  a  slouched  hat,  and  thus 
walked  out.  This  intelligence  raised  still  greater  curiosity,  and  with 
some  trouble  the  gentleman  discovered  the  object  of  the  mysterious 
visit.  An  officer  of  the  army  had  just  arrived  from  America,  with 
a  wife  and  six  children,  in  such  low  circumstances,  tliat,  to  satisfy 
a  clamorous  creditor,  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling  his  commission, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  family.  The  Prince  brought  him  the  money 
himself  to  an  obscure  lodging-house."  * 

Yet,  as  moralists  well  know,  such  impulses,  unless  directed  by 
principle,  have  little  value,  and  become  no  more  than  new  shapes  of 
self -gratification.  Presently  we  find  him  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
he  much  contributed  to  the  gayety  of  that  place.  Here,  among 
other  visitors,  was  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  the  well-known  Lord 
Clare,  whose  wife,  "a  smart  lady,"  and  one  of  *'Buck"  Whaley's 
family,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  impressionable  Prince. 

There  was  another  watering-place  which  attracted  him  and 
engrossed  much  of  his  time,  thought,  and  extravagance.  The  luxu- 
rious city  of  pleasure,  the  modem  **London-on-t he-Sea,"  unrivalled 
for  its  gayety  and  enjoyment,  is  indebted  to  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales  for  its  earliest  appreciation.  Almost  before  he  was  of  age  he 
delighted  in  hurrying  away  from  town  for  a  brief  snatch  of  seaside 
enjojrment.  We  are  told  a  new  and  fantastic  equipage,  consisting 
of  a  phaeton  drawn  only  by  three  horses,  one  before  the  other,  on 
the  first  of  which  rode  a  postilion,  was  designed  to  enable  him  to 
reach  his  favorite  haunt  with  more  expedition.  With  all  his  fickle- 
ness he  was  through  his  life  constant  to  this  fancy,  and,  like  the 
Qrand  Monarquc,  paid  it  the  homage  of  adorning  it  with  the  quaint 
and  costly  palace  which  still  rears  its  outlandish  pinnacles,  f 

•  Huish,  "Memoirs,"  i.  157. 

t  In  an  old  posting-book  now  before  me,  once  belonging  to  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Steme*8,  in  which  are  set  down  several  not?s  U8?ful  on  travel,  furnished  by 
tliat  gentleman,  as  "  Mr.  Sterne  recommended  Mr.  Ray  of  Montpellier  as  a 
most  worthy  English  banker,'*— there  Is  a  MS.  sketch  of  the  place  so  early  as 
1767.  **  Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  no  better  than  a  mere  fishing  town 
inhabited  by  fishermen  and  sailors,  but  through  the  reconunendatlon  of  Dr. 
Russel,  and  by  the  means  of  his  writing  in  favor  of  sea-water,  it  is  become  one 
of  the  principal  places  in  the  kingdom  for  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  dissi* 
pated  as  well  as  of  the  diseased  and  infirm.  There  are  two  asnembly-rooms 
which  are  opened  on  different  nights,  on^  kept  by  BIr.  Shergold,  who  keeps 
the  sign  of  King  Charleses  Head,  and  lives  in  the  very  bouse  wherein  he  was 
concealed;  and  the  other  assembly-room  is  kept  by  Mr.  Hicks,  who  keepe  the 
coffee-house.  The  place  on  which  the  company  usually  walk  in  the  evening 
is  a  large  field  near  the  sea,  called  the  Stean,  which  is  kept  in  proper  order 
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This  fancy  had  taken  root  after  the  time  when  he  first  visited  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  1782,  who  then  occupied  a  small,  old-fash- 
ioned house  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  known  as  Grove  House, 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Wyndham.  This  stood  almost  solitary,  some 
sandy  downs  spreading  away  near  it,  a  curious  contrast  to  the  vast 
crowds  of  houses  which  now  line  the  shore.*  In  the  following  year 
he  paid  a  second  visit,  on  this  occasion  occupying  Mr.  Kemp's 
house,  or  mther  cottage,  which  was  close  by.  This,  or  some  addi- 
tion, was  built  by  Weltjie,  his  cook,  and  was  separated  from  the 
high  road  by  some  shrubs  and  rose  trees.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of 
his  health,  and  the  agitation  produced  by  the  events  of  1783,  he  was 
ordered  sea-bathing  by  the  physicians.  And  the  excuse  of  seeking 
health  being  thus  added  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  phice,  he  pur- 
sued his  hobby  with  the  ardor  so  often  found  in  persons  of  his  dis- 
position. Thus, 'we  learn,  he  would  set  off  from  London,  and  rettim 
the  same  day,  making  the  drive  there  and  back  in  ten  hours.  The 
next  step  was  to  build,  and  from  thenceforth  for  many  years  he  was 
engrossed  with  the  costly  folly  of  constructing  a  country  as  well  as 
a  town  palace  at  the  same  time — a  mania  that  brought  him  down  to 
the  level  of  an  impoverished  spendthrift,  and  involved  him  in  the 
most  humiliating  shifts.  Holland,  the  architect  of  Carlton  House, 
furnished  plans,  and  in  1787,  the  first  rough  sketch,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  Brighton  Folly  was  completed ;  for,  like  Carlton  House, 
it  was  to  be  altered  and  reshaped  several  times,  a  characteristic  of 
the  self-indulgent,  who  build  not  to  have  a  house,  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  building.  It  then  was  a  plain  substantial  structure,  low, 
flanked  by  two  wings,  with  a  large  rotunda  in  the  middle,  the  favor- 
ite form  in  those  days  of  the  nobleman's  house.  One  wing,  how- 
ever, was  the  shell  of  the  old  house.  For  the  decorations  an  emis- 
sary was  despatched  to  Italy,  to  study  and  bring  back  suitable 
designs,  f  But  he  was  not  content  with  so  homely  an  edifice,  and 
Nash,  the  fashionable  architect,  was  called  in  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  in  the  fantastic  form  which  it  now  exhibits.    Additional  land 


for  that  purpose,  and  \rhereon  are  seTeral  shops,  with  piazzas  and  benches 
therein  erected,  and  a  building  for  music  to  perform  in  when  the  weather  wiU 
permit." 

*  A  view  of  this  old  mansion,  as  it  appeared  at  this  date,  is  given  in  "The 
European  Magazine." 

t  This  agent  was  said  to  hare  been  a  common  bricklayer,  and  his  expenses 
were  charged  at  two  thousand  pounds. 
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was  bought,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  chopping  and 
changing,  and  rebuilding  went  on. 

Just  as  there  was  then  a  sort  of  spurious  Gothic,  which  seemed  to 
be  evolved  from  the  brain  of  the  scene-painter;  so  the  pavilion 
aJfected  a  sort  of  Eastern  architecture,  which  might  be  Chinese  or 
Turkish,  or  Hindoo,  the  vague  and  cloudy  term  "Eastern,"  being 
used  to  cover  the  assemblage  of  contradictory  and  inharmonious  ele- 
ments. The  fashionable  architect,  we  are  told,  worked  under  "the 
direct  surveillance"  of  the  royal  virtuoso,  whose  "facility  of  inven- 
tion and  taste "  was  the  soul  of  the  whole.  How  this  taste  was 
inspired  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  fact:  He  received  u 
present  of  some  beautiful  Chinese  papers,  which  he  was  embarrassed 
how  to  dispose  of.  The  idea  of  a  Chinese  galler}'  to  exhibit  tlie 
paper  suggested  itself,  and  was  carried  out.  This  again  suggested 
a  sort  of  transparent  chamber  in  the  middle,  formed  of  glass  painted 
with  Chinese  patterns,  and  illuminated  from  behind,  so  that  the 
guest  was  delighted,  and  perhaps  provoked,  at  finding  himself  in  a 
sort  of  lantern.  These  sort  of  surprises  were  then  considered  in  the 
best  taste.  The  apartments  were  certainly  laid  out  on  a  splendid 
and  spacious  scale;  and  the  noble  music-room,  banqueting-room, 
blue  and  yellow  drawing-rooms,  offered  fine  proportions,  though  cer- 
tainly disfigured  by  the  Chinese  monsters  and  "gilt  trellis  work  in 
imitation  of  Bamboo  "  which  was  all  in  execrable  taste.  Yet  there 
were  admirable  models,  and  architects  of  the  Adam  school,  who 
could  have  designed  a  building  that  would  have  been  effective  and 
in  good  taste;  but  it  was  characteristic  that  our  Prince  should  have 
assumed  that  he  could  not  effectively  display  his  gifts  out  in  the 
style  that  was  accepted  by  the  nation,  but  only  in  some  extravagant 
and  unfamiliar  fashion.  There,  however,  it  stands  to  this  day— the 
Brighton  Pavilion^Kiecayed  and  cumbering  valuable  earth,  an  eccen- 
tric gathering  of  pinnacles,  without  the  quaintness  of  antiquity,  and 
having  something  of  the  effect  of  the  tawdry  decorations  of  a  ball, 
seen  on  the  morning  after.  Unhappily,  it  was  now  to  be  associated 
with  scenes  of  revel  and  riot,  and  the  Pavilion  must  always  rise 
to  the  memory  when  we  think  of  the  merry  days  of  the  Regency,  or 
the  hot  youth  of  (Jeorge,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Arriving  at  Brighton  from  Tunbridge  he  brought  with  him  the 
usual  carnival.  Wonderful  was  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
within  the  two  or  three  years  since  he  had  "taken  up"  the  place. 
The  effect  of  patronage  on  such  places  as  Homburg  and  Brighton  is 
like  magic.    Already  it  was  overflowing  with  company.    Doctora 
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bad  established  tbemselves;  and  Pepys,  the  eminent  physician,  also 
found  it  desirable  to  follow  his  fashionable  patients  thither  during 
the  season.  There  was  even  a  playhouse.  Unfortunately,  the 
example  of  the  august  patron  had  also  the  effect  of  drawing  there 
the  most  indiscriminate  collection  of  persons,  for  we  are  told  "that, 
authorized  by  the  royal  example,  everj'body  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  do  as  the  Prince  himself  did,"  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
crowded  night  at  the  theatre  was  not  an  edifying  one.  Lord  Brude- 
nell,  keeper  of  the  King's  privy  purse,  flung  himself  into  the  riot 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  acquiring  the  nickname  of  "  Cockle  *' 
to  the  great  amusement,  it  was  said,  of  his  Majesty.* 

But  in  all  this  frivolity  and  gayety  he  did  not  suspect  that  a  crisis 
of  the  most  important  and  momentous  kind  was  at  hand.  Here  it 
was  that  an  express  reached  him  with  alarming  news  of  his  father's 
illness.  He  posted  at  once  to  Windsor,  and  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, as  though  every  one  was  seized  with  a  panic,  became 
deserted  almost  on  the  instant. 


•Auckland,  iL23S. 

6* 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
1788. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  October  some  strange  rumors  as  to  the  state 
of  the  King's  health  were  current  at  the  two  great  clubs,  though  the 
common  crowd  knew  no  more  than  that  the  King  was  indisposed. 
His  physician,  Sir  George  Baker,  who  had  seen  him  on  the  evening 
of  October  22nd,  had  suspected  tliat  his  mind  was  disordered,  while 
his  strange  behavior  at  the  letee  had  excited  the  worst  forebodings  of 
the  ministers.  Not,  however,  until  November  4th  could  the  malady 
be  said  to  have  revealed  itself,  and  for  nearly  a  fortnight  the  suffer- 
ing King  had  been  allowed  to  encounter  exciting  duties  of  all  kinds, 
to  ride  hard,  four  hours  at  a  time  in  the  rain,  to  go  to  town  and 
hold  his  Uvee^  all  the  time  suffering  from  agitation  and  fever. 

Miss  Bumey  describes  minutely  the  painful  scenes  at  the  palace 
during  tlus  early  stage:  the  queen  and  her  daughters  sitting  up  all 
night  "in  an  agony  of  weeping:"  the  imhappy  King  promenading 
restlessly  hither  and  thither,  not  so  disordered  as  to  warrant  restraint 
or  interference:  pouring  out  a  stream  of  ceaseless  talk,  until  he 
became  almost  inaudible  from  hoarseness.  The  spectacle  of  his 
friends  and  attendants,  whom  he  encountered  in  every  passage  and 
anteroom,  whispering  together,  following  him,  while  affecting  to 
hide  from  him.  must  have  had  the  worst  effect;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Queen's  "ghastly  face"  and  perpetual  floods  of  tears,  and  the 
scared  manner  of  her  ladies. 

The  Prince  announced  that  he  intended  returning  to  Brighton  the 
next  day;  but  the  events  of  that  night  were  to  change  all  his  plans, 
for  when  that  dismal  family  party  were  seated  at  dinner,  the  King 
flew  at  his  son — who  had  caused  him  such  sorrows — in  a  paroxysm, 
seizing  him  by  the  Collar  and  pushing  him  with  violence  against  the 
wall.  He  wouhi  know  did  he  dare  to  prevent  the  King  of  England 
speaking  out.  The  Queen  fell  off  in:o  hysterics;  and  the  Prince, 
dreadfully  agitated,  began  to  cry.  In  a  situatioa  of  the  kind  his 
nerves  seemed  always  to  fail  him.    He  was,  indeed,  so  upset,  as  it  is 
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called,  that  he  had  to  be  bled  next  day.*  This  want  of  firmness  was 
only  what  was  to  be  expected  in  one  whose  life  was  so  devoted  to 
pleasure,  f 

The  forms  of  these  early  paroxysms  show  what  was  preying  on 
the  King's  heart,  and  reveal  the  causes  of  his  madness — the  loss  of 
his  American  colonies,  and  his  son's  unfilial  behavior  and  irregu- 
larities. 

During  this  agitating  night  no  one  in  the  castle  went  to  bed.  Miss 
Bumcy,  wandering  about  the  galleries,  accidentally  opened  a  door 
and  found  herself  in  a  room  filled  with  gentlemen,  sitting  round  in 
awful  silence,  among  whom  were  the  two  Princes.  This  was  the 
ante-room,  while  the  poor  Eling,  now  quite  mad,  was  babbling  away 
within,  unconscious  that  such  a  crowd  was  near  him.  Later  on  he 
suddenly  opened  the  door  and  stood  bewildered  at  seeing  so  many 
faces,  but  was  scarcely  more  bewildered  than  were  the  others.  Even 
then  he  showed  his  instinctive  dislike  of  his  eldest  son,  for  he 
exclaimed  piteously,  on  recognizing  the  Duke  of  York,  **Yes, 
Frederick  is  my  friend."  No  one  had  courage  or  presence  of  mind 
to  take  any  steps.  The  Prince  of  Wales  shrank  back;  the  physician. 
Baker,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  controlled  him,  lost  courage;  \mtil 
Colonel  Digby  went  up  to  him  boldly,  and  awing  him  with  some 
judicious  words,  got  him  back  to  bed. 

The  Prince,  instead  of  returning  to  his  pleasures  at  Brighton  the 
morning  after  his  visit,  now  found  himself  the  central  figure  to  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned.  The  King  was  not  expected  to  live;  the 
Queen,  utterly  crushed  by  the  blow,  was  falling  from  one  fit  of  hys- 
terics into  another.  The  future  ruler  took  the  whole  direction  of 
the  castle  into  his  own  hands.  In  every  difficulty  the  people  came 
to  him  for  direction.  As  numbers  of  idle  persons  found  their  way 
to  the  castle  to  gossip  with  the  various  officials,  he  prudently  issued 
strict  orders  that,  save  four  persons,  whom  he  named,  no  one  should 
be  admitted.    He  himself  presided  at  the  equerries'  table.  ^     ^ 


^  Buck,  Pap.  L  437. 

t  The  King  did  not  call  his  son  an  old  woman,  as  Lord  Stanhope  sajs  (**  Life 
of  Pitt  *0;  thct  speech  was  really  addressed  to  his  physician. 

X  One  of  these  trc'iblesome  persons  was  his  old  tutor  Smelt,  who,  much 
affected  at  Jie  condi  Jon  of  the  King,  was  insisting  with  much  importunity 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  attend  on  him  as  his  page.  The  Prince  received 
him  good-naturedly,  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  stay  and  see  the  Queen; 
on  which  the  tutor  was  hurriedly  setting  off  to  fetch  Mrs.  Smelt  and  secure 
apartments  for  her  at  the  inn.    The  Prince,  who  purposely  changed  his  mind. 
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In  London  it  was  believed  that  the  King's  illness  was  of  a  fatal 
kind;  and  even  before  November  5th  (the  day  of  the  first  outbre£ic 
of  the  insanity)  there  was  **a  general  alarm"  abroad.  An  anxious 
placeman  at  IVhitehall,  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  was  quick  to  discern  the 
exultation  of  his  opponents,  who,  he  said,  did  not  disguise  their 
anticipations  that  the  blow  would  happen  in  a  few  daj^.  This 
was  to  be  the  tone  of  the  Tories  in  the  bitter  struggle  tiiat  fol- 
lowed; Fox  and  his  friends  being  usually  described  as  a  band  of 
unscrupulous  men  who  wished,  not  to  oust  a  ministry,  but  to 
"seize  on  the  Government"  and  "overthrow  the  Constitution."  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th,  an  express  had  reached  Pitt  with  news  of  the 
scene  at  the  dinner-table.  AH  seemed  to  herald  his  own  fall,  and 
even  ruin.  He  waited  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  messenger  from 
Windsor  with  news  of  the  King's  death.  The  Chancellor  was 
already  on  the  spot,  and  came  up  the  following  morning  with 
directions  for  Pitt  to  go  down  and  see  the  Prince,  'hlr.  Grenville 
fondly  imagined  that  this  message  looked  like  negotiation. 

Things  began  to  look  yet  more  gloomy  when  it  was  found  that 
Thurlow  would  not  be  disinclined  to  serve  a  new  king  in  the  same 
capacity.  Nor  was  there  an3rthing  extraordinary  or  imnatural  in 
such  an  idea;  for  it  was  known  that  he  cordially  disliked  Pitt,  and 
that  his  devotion  was  more  for  the  Sovereign  than  for  the  party. 
He  belonged  to  "  the  King's  friends." 

An  accurate  and  well-informed  observer  seems  to  have  kept  a  sort 
of  diary  of  these  melancholy  proceedings,  and  from  their  record  I 
quote  what  follows:*  "In  the  violent  paroxysms  of  his  Majesty's 
disorder,  he  continually  raved  about  the  Queen;  sometimes  loading 
her  with  reproaches,  and  uttering  threats  against  her;  at  others 
desiring  her  presence,  with  expressions  of  passionate  regard.  One 
day,  tired  of  vainly  soliciting  to  see  the  Queen,  his  Majesty  desired 
to  have  her  picture.  He  addressed  it  with  great  calmness  and  recol- 
lection in  these  words:  '  We  have  been  married  twenty-eight  years. 


had  so  much  to  think  of  that  he  forgot  his  instructions  to  the  gate-keepers, 
and  Mr.  Smelt  was  denied  admittance  at  the  gate,  and  went  awaj  shocked 
and  orerwhelmed.  A  few  weeks  later,  at  Kew,  the  Prince  apologised  to  him 
in  his  own  gracious  manner;  having,  as  Miss  Bumey  sajs,  **  the  faculty  of 
making  his  peace  with  captivating  grace." 

*  These  '"particulars"  are  singularly  interesting,  and  are  given  in  an 
obscure  Life  of  George  the  Third.  They  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  noCioe 
of  Mr.  Jeese  and  other  writers:  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  author. 
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and  never  have  we  been  separated  a  day  till  now;  and  now  you 
abandon  me  in  my  misfortunes.'  Another  day,  bis  Majesty  desired 
to  have  four  bundred  pounds  from  bis  privy  purse.  He  divided  it 
into  different  sums,  wrapping  tbem  up  in  separate  papers,  upon 
wbicb  be  wrote  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  be  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  montbly  pajrments,  with  perfect  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision. His  3Iajesty  tben  wrote  down  tbe  different  sums,  with  the 
names  annexed,  cast  up  tbe  whole,  as  be  formerly  used  to  do,  and 
ordered  tbe  money  to  be  paid  immediately,  it  being  then  due.  After 
this  instance  of  perfect  recollection,  bis  3Iajesty  began  to  deplore  the 
unhappy  situation  of  London ;  which,  be  said,  had  been  under  water 
a  fortnight.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain,  with  the  same  composure, 
that  the  water  was  making  gradual  advances;  and  that,  in  one 
week  more,  it  would  reach  the  Queen's  House.  His  Majesty 
expressed  great  unwillingness  that  a  valuable  manuscript,  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  which  be  described,  should  suffer;  and  declared  an 
intention  of  going,  on  the  ensuing  3Ionday,  to  rescue  it  from  tbe 
approaching  evil.  This  mixture  of  distraction  and  reason  giving 
way  to  absolute  alienation,  his  Majesty  expressed  his  sorrow  that 
Lord  T was  not  present,  he  having  prepared  everything  for  cre- 
ating him  a  Duke." 

The  behavior  of  tbe  Chancellor,  from  tbe  very  beginning,  excited 
the  suspicion  of  his  companions  in  the  ministry.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  he  seemed  careless  what  they  thought,  and  pursued 
bis  course.  The  ''memoranda"  of  tbe  Duke  of  Leeds  give  the 
fullest  account  of  this  episode.  On  the  visit  of  ministers  to  Windsor 
the  Prince  did  not  see  them,  but  he  was  closeted  with  tbe  Chancellor 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening;  and  Mr.  Pitt  learned  that 
on  tbe  same  evening  Fox  had  been  with  the  Chancellor.  They  were 
not  slow  to  let  him  feel  that  they  suspected  him;  for  a  week  or  two 
later  when  the  whole  Cabinet  were  dining  with  Lord  Stafford,  this 
incident  took  place.  The  host,  "with  much  emotion,"  told  them 
that  the  King  bad  been  struck  by  one  of  his  pages,  adding  that  the 
King  had  not  only  been  shamefully  treated  but  had  been  betrayed. 
The  Chancellor,  thus  glanced  at,  said  that  if  an}nbing  of  the  kind 
bad  occurred,  the  person  in  question  ought  not  to  be  "  suffered  about 
bis  person;  but  he  knew  that,  in  a  paroxysm,  tbe  King  had  hurt  one 
of  the  pages  extremely."  Lord  Stafford  replied  significantly  that 
''  it  was  not  tbe  page  be  alluded  to  when  he  said  the  King  had  been 
betrayed."  Tbe  Chancellor,  however,  could  actually  bring  himself 
to  assture  his  colleagues  that,  "in  tbe  several  conversations  with  the 
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Prince  there  never  had  been  anything  of  a  political  or  ministerial 
nature  introduced."    A  statement  ditBcult  to  accept.* 

In  the  first  agitation  the  Prince  was,  as  it  were,  bewildered,  and 
knew  not  whom  to  turn  to.  Fox,  his  adviser  and  counsellor,  in 
despair  at  any  change  in  his  political  fortunes,  had  left  England  for 
a  tour,  hopeless  as  to  the  condition  of  his  party.  The  situation  was 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  delicacy,  and  there  was  but  one  per- 
son of  suflScicnt  sagacity  and  resolution  to  whom  he  could  turn  for 
advice.  This  was  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chief  Justice,  who  had 
come  an  adventurer  from  Scotland,  and  yet  who,  though  enjoying  a 
splendid  office,  was  eager  to  adventure  yet  more.  On  the  6th  Novem- 
ber the  Duke  of  York  was  despatched  to  him,  with  an  assurance 
that  ever}'thing  should  be  told  to  him,  and  that  to  him  alone  should 
the  Prince  look  for  advice.  But,  with  characteristic  oddity,  the 
Prince  determined  that  this  communication  should  be  secret  and 
mysterious. 

There  was  now  at  Windsor,  with  the  Prince,  one  of  his  favorite 
familiars,  a  navy  officer,  known  to  Sheridan  and  others  as  "Jack 
Payne."  This  not  very  brilliant  adviser,  with  wits  confused  by  two 
nights'  vigils,  was  the  last  person  that  should  have  been  cast  for  the 
delicate  part  of  a  negotiator,  yet  fancied  he  was  of  sufficient  calibre 
to  direct  the  negotiation.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th,  Lord  Loughbor- 
ough received  from  him  a  letter  that  began  thus  solemnly:  "  In  situ- 
ations of  difficulty  and  moment  one  generally  looks  to  their  friends, 
who,  from  presuming  most  willing,  we  know  also  are  most  able  to 
give  advice.  Knowing  the  friendship  and  good  opinion  the  best  of 
friends  entertain  for  you  coincides  so  much  with  my  own,  I  venture 
to  say  to  you  that,  at  a  time  when  he  sees  nobody,  that  if  anything 
that  can  suggest  itself  that  can  be  of  use,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
made  a  vehicle  of  it  to  his  advantage."  The  letter  goes  on  myste- 
riously: "The  Prince  talked  to  me  of  rejecting  a  rule  where  some- 
body was  not  united  to  him.  I  told  him  he  would  be  advised  to  the 
contrary  by  his  best  friends,  on  the  truest  principles  of  public  good. 
If  any  Important  accident  should  happen,  I  need  not  say  to  you," 
concludes  Jack  Payne,  "  I  beg  I  may  not  be  understood  to  have  had 
any  communication  with  you,  as  I  have  no  authority  for  doing  so. 


*  Mr.  Jesse  is  inclined  to  discredit  the  truth  of  this  singularly  painful  storj; 
but  it  was  repeated  afterwards  by  the  King  himself,  when  restored  to  reason, 
not  only  to  Lady  Harcourt,  but  to  Lord  Eldon.  To  the  ladj*s  husband  the 
King  also  complained  of  much  cruel  treatment 
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and  therefore  yoa  need  not  acknowledge  any  such.    Seeing  the 
Prince  so  much  as  I  do,  I  am  anxious  to  liavc  the  best  opinions.'* 

Wliat  this  "rejecting  a  rule"  pointed  to,  is  not  very  clear,  but  it 
most  likely  refers  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  to  Thurlow,  who  was 
in  attendance,  and  whom  the  Prince  received  with  the  marks  of  the 
highest  consideration,  saying:  **  I  liavc  desired  your  lordship's  attend- 
ance, not  only  as  my  father's  friend,  but  as  my  own  friend;  and  I 
beseech  you,  my  lord,  to  give  me  your  counsel  on  this  unhappy 
occasion.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  judgment,  and  shall 
have  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  acting  by  it." 

The  King's  death  was  supposed  to  be  only  a  question  of  a  few 
hours.  As  3Ir.  Payne  wrote  in  the  same  letter,  with  ill-dissembled 
elation,  *'  his  state  is  so  bad,  that  I  fear  dissolution  is  almast  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped.  The  hiMt  stroke,  as  I  hear  from  the  b<;st  '*  (under- 
lined) •*  authority,  cannot  be  far  off.  It  is  what  everybody,  in  a  situ- 
ation to  see,  is  obliged  to  wish,  as  the  happicat  jyos.'iible  termination  to 
Vie  meia  ncJioly  scene.  The  event  we  looked  for  last  night  is  postponed, 
perhaps  for  a  short  time." 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Prince  was  revelling  in  the  tracassen'es 
which  he  considered  to  be  diplomacy.  The  Chief  Justice  continued 
to  receive  much  encouragement:  "Tell  Lord  Loughborough"  (Mr. 
Payne  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Prince)  "  I  am  persuaded  no  less  of 
his  attachment  than  I  desire  him  to  be  of  mine,  and  shall  always 
receive  his  advice  with  the  same  great  degree  of  pleasure  as  I  do 
upon  this  occasion,  and  without  which  I  shall  not  act  for  any  mate- 
rial decision  of  my  present  delicate  situation."  And  again:  **  Certain 
people,  not  quite  convinced  a  reform  takes  place,  and  all  active  com- 
munication where  you  are  may  be  well  accounted  for,  without  a  cer- 
tain person,  who  sees  nobody,  be  supposed  to  be  informed.  The 
person  I  allude  to  said  to  me  lost  night:  '  I  hope  Lords  L.  and  S.  are 
in  close  communication  together  on  this  occasion.'  "  In  explanation 
of  this  mystery  and  confused  English,  it  seems  that  the  Prince  did 
not  wish  to  commit  himself  to  any  party,  save  the  one  which  would 
give  him  most  power.  It  is  wonderful  that  Loughborough,  an  old 
ruse  practitioner,  could  have  allowed  himself  to  be  played  with,  or 
"bamboozled  "  by  such  stuff  as  the  following:  "  Before  any  decided 
measure  is  decided  on,  it  is  neces.sary,  I  think,  you  should  see  the 

Prince,  and,  he  sa3's,  as  soon  as  he  has  seen  S he  will  contrive 

it;  but  he  is  extremely  Jealous  of  seeing  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time,  and  that  not  by  way  of  consultation,  but  in  private  friendship. 
He  said  to-night  he  thought  it  had  better  be  done  by  your  coming  to 
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your  farm  and  then  to  Bagshot;  but  more  of  this  hereafter."  *  In 
reply,  the  Chief  Justice  developed  his  plans  in  a  long  despatch:  "  I 
have  not  the  least  apprehension/*  he  wrote,  ''of  any  mischief  that 
can  arise  to  H.K.H.  but  from  his  own  virtues."  He  advised  "not 
dissimulation,  but  a  certain  reserve  and  guard  upon  the  frankness 
of  that  amiable  disposition  which  is  the  ornament  and  delight  of 
society." 

But,  actually  as  he  was  writing,  the  airy  house  of  cards  was  top- 
pling. The  King,  who  at  midnight  "  was  in  a  situation  he  could 
not  long  have  survived,"  was  suddenly  relieved  by  some  strong  reme- 
dies, fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  awoke  to  be  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  This  was  indeed  provoking,  and  it  rendered  necessary  a 
total  revision  of  their  plans. 

There  remamed  one  satisfaction.  The  mental  affliction  .promised 
to  be  permanent.  He  had  "  all  the  gestures  and  ravings  of  the  most 
confirmed  lunatic,"  and  the  doctors  agreed  "  that  to  the  disease  they 
at  present  see  no  end  in  their  contemplation."  "  These  are  their  own 
words,"  writes  Captain  Payne  eagerly,  "which  is  all  there  can  be 
implied  in  an  absolute  declaration,  for  infallibility  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  them." 

The  idea  of  the  King's  dying  was  therefore  dismissed.  The  little 
plotters  at  the  castle  had  to  deal  with  a  new  state  of  things.  The 
next  letter  of  the  sanguine  Payne  is  written  to  Sheridan,  and  is 
ahnost  entirely  taken  up  with  consolatory  assurances  of  the  hopeless 
state  of  the  King's  wits.  "  Dr.  Warren,"  he  said,  **  was  the  living 
principle  of  this  business  (for  poor  Baker  is  half-crazed  himself),  and 
who  I  see  every  half -hour."  He  was  the  doctor  in  the  Prince's  inter- 
est With  a  view  of  checking  the  malignancy  of  their  political  foes, 
who  would  do  their  best  to  excite  public  suspicion,  "The  various 
fluctuations  of  his  (the  King's)  ravings "  were  accurately  written 
down  throughout  the  night,  "and  this  we  have  got  signed  by  the 
physicians  every  day."  Thus  was  intrigue  made  to  override  all  con- 
siderations of  feeling;  and  it  was  scarcely  surprising  if  Lord  Bulke- 
ley  heard  that  "the  two  sons  of  the  Queen,  I  am  afraid,  do  not 
announce  the  state  of  his  health  to  her  with  caution  and  delicacy." 

The  prospect  was  now  not  nearly  so  brilliant.  A  regency,  instead 
of  sovereignty,  was  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  though  there 
had  been  some  whlspera  that  "certain  persons"  might  attempt  to 
impose  restraints  on  that  power  nothing  certain  had  transpired,  for 

•  Campbell,  **  lives  of  th6  ChaooeUon,**  vL  ML 
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at  this  time  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  course  to 
take. 

The  Prince  had  another  agent  at  work— his  henchman,  the  shifty 
and  vivacious  Sheridan,  who  was  now  in  London.  With  liis  affected 
monopoly  of  the  Prince's  confidences,  and  **  his  eagerness  to  display 
his  own  importance,'*  he  had,  as  3Ir.  Qrcnville  heard,  quite  disgusted 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  more  sober  and  dignified  members  of 
the  party.  Indeed,  those  concerned  in  the  regency  struggle  of 
twenty  years  later,  might  have  found  a  clue  to  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions then  raised  in  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the  situation  fell 
naturally  to  the  Prince's  henchmen  and  personal  friends;  and  the 
Greys  and  other  respectable  Whigs  might  have  learned  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1789  that  their  influence  would  be  but  of  small  account. 

It  would  seem  that  the  various  plotters  were  carr3'ing  on  distinct 
intrigues,  each  opposed  to  the  other.  Payne  and  liis  Prince,  while 
aifecting  to  communicate  with  the  Chief  Justice,  and  enjoining  se- 
crecy on  him,  were  themselves  secretly  negotiating  with  Thurlow; 
while  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  official  leaders  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  or  no  communication. 

Sheridan,  finding  the  threads  of  the  intrigue  becoming  entangled, 
complained  almost  despairingly  to  his  coadjutor,  the  Chief  Justice : 
"It  is  really  intolemble,"  he  wrote,  "and  I  mean  to  speak  plainly 
to  him."  The  Prince  was  sending  up  Payne  to  town  on  that  day, 
and  Sheridan  was  to  try  and  set  Uie  meddling  equerry's  "head  to 
rights,  if  possible,  for  he  was  growing  worse  and  worse."  He  was 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  a  few  words  from  Loughborough 
would  have  more  weight.  It  was  reported  that  a  strange  sort  of 
council  had  been  held  at  Bagshot,  to  which  came  secretly  the  Prince, 
Sheridan,  3Irs.  Fitzherbert,  and  the  indispensable  Jack  Payne;  and 
that  Master  Barry,  Lord  Barrymore's  hopeful  brother,  with  some 
Eton  lads,  had  been  called  into  council  at  Carlton  House.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  and  the  more  respectable  Whigs  might  have 
learned  the  significant  lesson  that  there  was  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  wing;  and  that.  Fox  absent  or  Fox  dead, 
there  was  to  be  no  sympathy  for  them  in  the  Prince's  mind  and  no 
place  in  his  councils.  This  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
question  of  "the  treatment  of  the  Whigs  "  comes  to  be  considered. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  opposite  camp,  where  there  was 
hardly  less  anxiety.  The  leader  himself  did  not  at  once  take  up  this 
later  attitude  of  adherence  to  his  aflfticted  king,  but  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  take  service  with  the  new  administration.     For 
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nearly  a  fortnight  he  attempted,  in  his  numerous  visits  to  Windsor, 
to  discover  what  the  Prince's  intentions  were,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  found,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  "  we  were  all  to  be  turned  out,"  that 
he  took  up  a  bolder  attitude. 

When  the  crisis  of  the  King*8  disorder  was  past,  the  unpleas- 
ant truth  began  to  dawn  on  the  party  that  they  would  be  all 
dismissed.  We  find  Mr.  Grcnville  ruefully  observing  that  there 
was  **no  knowledge  of  ilie  Princess  intentions,  as  no  overture, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  had  been  made  to  Pitt."  This,  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  Sheridan  was  consulted  on  all  occasions, 
was  **  an  index  of  what  was  to  be  expected."  Under  this  view,  it 
is  amusing  to  find  how  the  whole  plan  of  hostile  restrictions  is 
developed.  They  would  enforce  that  there  should  be  a  ruler,  or 
"guardian."  but  he  was  to  exercise  authority  **in  the  King's 
name."  It  was  determined  that  there  should  bo  a  Regent,  but  he 
was  to  be  invested  with  only  a  portion  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
to  be  checked  by  a  Council,  and  not  to  have  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing Parliament.  The}'  were  surely  bound,  thought  3Ir.  Grenville, 
by  every  lie  of  gratitude  and  honor,  and,  indeed,  as  public  men,  to 
preserve  all  his  rights  for  the  afflicted  King.  This  system  of  offence 
was  only  resolved  upon  when  it  was  found  that  after  nearly  ten 
days  the  Prince  persisted  in  his  reserve.  The  Prime  ^linister  had 
now  therefore  decided  on  his  course  of  action.  There  were  many 
encouraging  circumstances.  On  a  visit  which  he  himself  had  paid 
to  Windsor  on  the  14th,  he  found  that  even  Reynolds  and  Baker 
had  begun  to  talk  with  some  hope  of  the  King's  recovery.  There 
was  A  general  impression,  indeed,  that  the  royal  patient  was  get- 
ting better,  and  the  friends  of  the  administration  were  giving  this 
out  industriously.  The  opinion  of  Hunter,  the  great  surgeon,  that 
"recovery  was  certain,"  was  also  circulated.  The  fiattering  offer 
from  the  City  merchants  of  a  large  present  of  money,  with 
addresses  that  the  present  Government  might  be  continued,  were 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  though  Lord 
Bheftield  heard  that  this  element  of  support  was  to  be  **  artfully 
worked  up  by  the  Government  into  a  sort  of  agitation."  Arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  Pitt  now  developed  his  plan,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  just  but  stem  hostility.  The  Prince  was  not 
to  look  for  the  slightest  indulgence,  but  was  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  chiff  of  a  faction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a 
controlling  council  was  intended,  which  would  have  made  the 
Prince's  position  much  about  what  a  Lord-Licuieuant  of  Ireland  is 
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now.  This  could  not  have  been  a  secret,  as  Mr.  Jesse  thinks,  for 
it  was  known  to  his  party,  as  well  as  to  tlie  Opposition.  Mr.  Slorer 
heard  that  it  was  intended  to  saddle  the  Prince  with  a  council, 
while  tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  was  quoted  for  a  plan  of  the  same 
kind.  Even  a  jest  was  in  circulation,  that  it  was  resolved  to  put 
tiic  strait-waistcoat  on  tlic  Prince  of  Wales  instead  of  on  the  King. 

When  this  became  known,  and  it  was  felt  it  would  be  carried 
out,  the  plotters  and  intriguers  about  the  Prince  had  the  incredible 
folly  to  enter  upon  a  new  course,  as  stupid  as  it  was  unconsritu- 
tinnal.  Thi^y  deluded  tlicmsclves  that  a  sort  of  emip  (TeUit  miglit 
be  attempted  witliout  difilculty.  They  had  but  to  declare  the 
"divine  right"  of  the  Prince  to  take  on  him  the  government, 
unconscious  that  there  was  a  great  question  involved:  though 
Payne  allowed  that  some  "  form"  might  be  tolerated  on  the  side 
of  Parliament,  in  asking  the  Prince  to  take  on  him  the  govern- 
ment. From  this  dream  they  were  destined  to  be  rudely  awakened. 
This  original  blunder  vitiated  all  their  plans  and  destroyed  the  game. 
3Iore  surprising  was  it  that  the  vigorous  Loughborough  should 
have  been  daring  enougli  to  suggest  that  llie  Prince  should  declare 
his  right  to  rule  the  kingdom,  and  put  aside,  as  an  affront  to  his 
dignity,  the  interference  of  Parliament.  On  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  King's  recovery  he  liad  prepared  the  plan.  A  pencilled 
note,  found  among  his  papers,  sets  out  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
The  Privy  Council  was  to  be  summoned,  to  whom  the  Prince  was 
to  announce  it  formally,  notice  was  previously  to  be  sent  to 
trusted  friends  or  conspirators,  and  a  proclamation  was  to  be  then 
issued  summoning  Parliament.  That  Lord  Loughborough  had 
written  a  letter  containing  such  advice  later  became  known  to 
Pitt.  There  have  been,  of  course,  many  supporters  of  this  divine- 
right  theory,  which,  to  the  majority  of  minds,  would  have  been 
expected  to  have  been  a  high'Tory  doctrine;  but  this  shows  how 
pliant  is  political  conscience,  according  to  times  and  persons. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  strange,  agitated,  and  desperate  tone  of 
the  politics  of  the  times,  which  was  verging  near  to  the  modern 
French  system.  Lord  Campbell  learned,  he  does  not  say  from 
whom,  that  this  programme  was  read  by  the  Chief  Justice  himself 
to  the  Prince  at  Windsor,  or,  more  probabh',  in  his  secret  council 
atBag^bot: 

"  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  disorder  without  prospect 
of  recovery  or  of  a  speedy  extinction,  the  principle  of  the  P.'s 
conduct  in  perfectly  clear.     The  administration  of  government 
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devolves  to  him  of  right.  He  is  bound  by  every  duty  to  assume 
it,  and  his  cliarncter  would  be  lessened  iu  the  public  estimation  if 
he  took  it  on  any  otlier  ground  but  right,  or  on  any  sort  of  com- 
promise. The  authority  of  Parliament  as  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  would  be  interposed,  not  to  confer  but  to  declare  the  right. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  which  occurs  to  my  mind  is,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  H.R.1L  should  signify  his  intention  to  act  by 
directing  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  he  should  declare 
his  intention  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  State,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  signify  his  desire  to  have  the  advice  of  Parlia- 
roent,  and  order  it  by  a  proclamation  to  meet  early  for  despatch  of 
business.  That  done,  he  should  direct  the  several  ministers  to 
attend  him  with  the  public  business  of  their  offices. 

"  It  is  of  Viist  importance  iu  the  outset  that  he  should  appear  to 
act  entirely  of  himself,  and  in  tlie  conferences  he  must  necessarily 
have,  not  to  consult,  but  to  listen  and  direct. 

"Tliough  the  measure  of  assembling  the  Council  should  not  be 
consulted  upon,  but  decided  in  his  own  breast,  it  ought  to  be  com- 
municated to  a  few  persons  who  may  be  trusted,  a  short  time 
before  it  takes  place;  and  it  will  deserve  consideration  whether  it 
might  or  not  be  expedient  very  speedily  after  this  measure,  in 
order  to  mark  distinctly  the  assumption  of  government,  to  direct 
such  persons — at  least  in  one  or  two  instances — to  be  added  to  what 
is  called  the  Cabinet,  as  he  thinks  proper.  By  marking  a  deter- 
mination to  act  of  himself,  imd  by  cautiously  avoiding  to  raise 
strong  fear  or  strong  hope,  but  keeping  men's  minds  in  expecta- 
tion of  what  may  arise  out  of  his  reserve,  and  in  a  persuasion  of 
his  general  candor,  he  will  find  all  men  equally  observant  of  him." 

This  memorandum  is  unsigned,  but  in  the  Chief  Justice's  hand- 
writing; and,  taking  what  occurred  ns  evidence  for  committing 
the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Tower,  migl^t  have  been  sufficient  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  bold  Scot,  who  flung  off  his  gown  in  open  court, 
in  presence  of  the  astonished  judges,  and  took  his  way  to  London 
penniless. 

The  self-sufficient  Payne  airily  dismissed  the  notion  of  there 
being  any  difficulty  in  the  way.  He  now  wrote  to  Sheridan  quite 
elated:  *'  I  can  only  add,"  he  says,  in  conclusion,  '*  I  have  none  of 
the  apprehensions  contained  in  Lord  L.'s  letter.  I  have  had  cor- 
respondence enough  myself  on  this  subject  to  convince  me  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  ministry  managing  the  present  Parliament  by 
any  contrivance  hostile  to  the  Prince.    Dinner  is  on  the  table. "    A 
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few  days  before  he  had  written  sagaciously  that  if  "  Pitt  stirs  much. 
I  think  any  attempt  to  grasp  at  power  might  be  fatal  to  his  interests 
— at  least,  will  turn  against  it."  Tliis  was  indeed  asliallow  forecast. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  party  spirit  began  openly  to  divide  the 
battalion  of  doctors  who  were  in  charge  of  tlic  King,  and  which 
was  already  ninged  as  the  King's  or  Prince's  men.  Already  War- 
ren was  considered  by  Jack  Payne  and  his  friends  as  "  the  living 
principle  in  this  business/*  while  '*poor  Baker/'  because  he  wais 
more  sanguine  as  to  the  King's  recovery,  was  held  to  be  "half- 
crazed  himself."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tory  view  was  that "  noth- 
ing could  exceed  Warren's  indiscretion  in  giving  out  that  the 
disorder  was  incurable."  No  less  tha*^  seven  or  eight  physicians 
were  called  in  to  take  charge  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  They 
were  Dr.  Warren,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Sir  George  Baker,  Addington, 
Heberden,  and  finally  the  two  Willises.  Warren  was  a  fashion- 
able doctor,  remarkable  for  "  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
cheerful  tone  of  his  conversation."  He  had  cured  Lord  North  of 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  minister,  full  of  gratitude,  had  offered 
to  make  him  a  baronet.  This,  however,  he  had  declined,  but 
requested  instead  a  bishopric  for  his  brother,  which  was  given. 
The  Prince  was  very  partial  to  his  society,  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  his  protege  should  have  little  hopes  of  the  King's  recovery. 

Baker  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  feeble  cast,  and  was  pres* 
ently  dismissed  with  some  disgrace.  Addington  had,  oddly  enough, 
a  clergyman's  experience  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  and  was 
more  remarkable  as  having  supplied  the  nickname  of  "  The  Doc- 
tor" for  his  son,  the  future  Prime  Minister.*  Pepys  was  another 
of  the  fashionable  physicians;  while  Heberden  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  the  affectionate  friend  and  adviser  of  the  revered  Johnson. 
The  discord  and  partiality  of  this  iBsculapian  band  became  a  scan- 
dal. Their  ignorance  of  mental  disease  was  profound,  and  parti- 
sanship supplied  the  deficiency.  The  struggle,  however,  was  soon 
confined  to  the  two  who  had  most  ability — Warren  and  Willis. 
By-and-by  the  daily  bulletin  came  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  form, 
the  public  having  found  out  that  the  opposing  doctors  could  not  or 
would  not  agree,  except  in  some  colorless  report;  and  the  only  offi- 
cial news  that  was  relied  on  came  by  the  back-stairs,  or  private 
letters  from  the  Court. 


*  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  this  sobriquet  was  the  minister's  having 
suggested  **  a  pillow  of  hops  "  to  the  King  as  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
178a 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  was  fixed  for  November  20th,  and 
both  ministers  and  Opposition  had  issued  the  most  pressing  letters, 
desiring  the  attendance  of  their  friends.  The  roads  were  crowded 
with  members,  hurrying  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  desirous  of 
witnessing  what  Sir  N.  Wraxall  calls  **so  new  and  so  interesting  a 
situation  of  affairs."  The  same  diligent  obser^•er  had  posted  from 
Bath,  scenting  intrigue  from  afar,  and  found  London  exliibiting  a 
scene  of  fermentation  difficult  to  conceive  or  describe.  But  when 
the  Houses  met  every  one  felt  that  the  proceedings  must  be  purely 
formal.  Neither  party  were  ready  for  battle,  and  the  Opposition 
were  without  a  leader.  Pitt,  after  alluding  in  terms  of  becoming 
concern  to  the  King's  malady — a  malady  that  prevented  his  servants 
from  approaching  his  person  or  communicating  with  him — simply 
moved  that  they  should  adjourn  for  a  fortnight. 

But  a  new  performer  was  now  to  enter  on  the  scene,  and  displace 
the  fussy  persons  who  were  confusing  the  situation;  and  a  more 
capable  mind  was  to  take  the  command.  Fox,  it  was  believed  and 
hoped,  was  fast  hurrying  to  England.  Messenger  after  messenger, 
it  was  said,  had  been  despatched  by  the  Prince  in  pursuit  of  him, 
though  no  one  could  tell  precisely  where  he  was  to  be  found.  The 
task,  however,  had  been  intrusted  to  one  resolute  and  persevering 
messenger,  who  had  followed  in  his  track  like  a  hound,  now  losing, 
now  picking  up  the  trail.  Not  a  moment  had  been  lost  in  sending 
him  away.  He  had  been  despatched  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  dis- 
tressing scene  at  dinner  when  tbe  King  s  malady  first  broke  out. 
He  was  detained,  however,  at  Dover  by  contrary  winds  till  the  8th. 
Without  losing  an  hour  he  traced  Fox  to  Gkneva,  where  he  was  for 
a  time  xmcertain  what  route  **the  chase"  had  taken,  and  finally 
came  up  with  him  at  Bologna,  covering  the  long  journey  from  Paris 
in  a  week.  Fox,  who  was  attended  by  the  notorious  Mrs.  Armi- 
stead,  had  laid  out  for  himself  a  delightful  Italian  tour,  and,  turn- 
ing with  disgust  from  politics,  had  purposely  left  no  traces  of  his 
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progress.  He  wished,  as  bis  friend  Elliot  said,  to  be  lost.  Though 
be  had  been  absent  since  August,  he  never  looked  at  a  newspaper 
save  once,  and  that  from  curiosity  to  sec  wliat  had  won  a  race  at 
Newmarket.  Since  September  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from 
England,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  No  doubt  he 
assumed  that  the  prospects  of  his  party  were  hopeless,  and  that  the 
record  of  perpetual  defeat  must  be  uninteresting.  One  day,  at 
Bologna,  he  heard  from  a  stray  traveller  that  a  messenger  had  been 
searching  for  him  at  Geneva;  and  Fox,  having  heard  from  another 
tourist  tliat  Lord  Holland  was  very  ill,  naturally  concluded  that 
news  of  his  father's  death  was  on  its  way  to  him.  When  the  mes- 
senger at  last  reach  him,  his  affectionate  anxiety  was  so  relieved 
that  he  fell  upon  a  sofa  and  burst  into  tears.  He  started  at  once,  and 
the  trusty  messenger,  still  unwearied  after  his  long  journey,  set  off 
the  same  day  on  his  return,  onloriug  horses  in  advance  all  along  the 
road  for  the  greater  tnivellcr  fc)ll(»wiug,  who  hurried  on,  travelling 
night  and  day.  On  ^lont  Ceuis,  his  carriage  crossed  that  of  Pul- 
tcncy,  father  of  the  great  heiress  of  the  day,  and  to  whom  he  com- 
municated the  news.  At  Lyons,  he  found  letters  still  more  press- 
ing, with  the  additional  news  of  the  King's  total  loss  of  reason; 
then,  for  greater  speed,  he  quitted  his  companion  and  proceeded 
alone,  taking  one  of  the  ordinary  post-carriages  instead  of  his  own 
well-appointed  chariot. 

Finally,  he  drove  up  to  Thomas's  Hotel,  in  Berkeley  Square, 
which  still  flourishes,  arriving  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 24th,  having  been  just  nine  days  on  the  road.  This  was  consid- 
ered an  amazing  feat;  and  such  it  certainly  was,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  travel  in  those  times.  But  the  immense  exertion,  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  chaise  for  which  he  had  exchanged  his  own,  told  on 
his  bulky  person  accustomed  to  ease,  and  when  he  was  set  down 
in  London  he  was  already  an  altered  man. 

This  might  be  considered  like  the  presence  of  Napoleon  with  an 
army.  He  was  only  just  in  time.  His  coming  made  an  important 
change  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  he 
wrote  to  Loughborough,  begging  him  to  come  to  him  to  arrange 
some  plan  of  action :  but  that  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  the 
Prince  and  had  no  authority.* 

Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  with  the  Chancellor  had  proceeded 


*  Lord  Campbell  is  surely  mistakeo  in  declaring  that  Fox  offered  him  the 
cliancellorabip.  and  that  Loughborough  '*  clutched  At  the  seal.** 
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very  far.  It  was  contriycd  that  he  should  have  a  kind  of  right  of  in- 
spection of  the  King;  which  gave  him  opportunities,  as  the  Prince's 
party  fancied,  for  arranging  with  them,  but  as  he  intended  it,  for 
Judging  day  by  day  whether  the  King  would  recover.  They  had 
determined  that  '*  no  active  courtship  was  to  be  practised." 

Lord  Loughborough — who  had  himself  set  his  mind  on  the  chan- 
cellorship—was pressed  to  resign  his  pretensions,  the  Prince  8a3ring 
lightly:  **  Well,  if  the  Chancellor  chooses  to  remain  where  he  is, 
Lord  Loughborough  can  have  the  privy  seal  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  for  the  present,  and  settle  the  other  arrangement  afterwards, 
if  it  is  more  to  his  mind."  We  shall  see  that  this  partiality  was  a 
whim  of  the  Prince's,  which  his  followers  too  obsequiously  favored. 
Sir  William  Young  writes  that  "this  wonderful  attachment  to 
Thurlow"  was  matter  of  public  remark;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
suggested  that  the  liking  was  for  "  the  sake  of  his  table  qualities," 
and  that  he  had  been  "negotiating,  and  intriguing,  and  canvat»sing 
him  incessantly,  with  little  discretion;  and,  in  spite  of  many  disap- 
pointments and  breaches  of  engagements,  still  persisted  in  sending 
for  him."  With  this  courtship— not  from  members  of  the  party, 
but  from  the  future  king — it  was  difficult  for  such  a  character  to 
take  a  firm  part,  and  he  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  some  indulgence. 
We  shall  presently  see  how  and  what  he  finally  determined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  Chancellor  had  announced 
to  the  Prince  that,  in  any  case,  his  views  as  to  his  (the  Prince's) 
rights  were  opposed  to  Pitts's.  And  this  should  be  kept  in  mind 
during  the  curious  and  much- debated  intrigue  which  is  to  follow. 

The  Prince  was  all  this  time  imprisoned  at  Windsor,  and  obliged 
for  decency's  sake  to  forego  his  usual  round  of  pleasure.  It  was 
noted  that  he  fretted  against  this  confinement,  which  had  now 
lasted  nearly  a  month.  Occasionally  he  made  his  escape  to  Bagshot 
or  to  Carlton  House,  and  when  the  King  had  been  removed  to  Kew, 
on  November  29th,  he  found  himself  within  half-an-hour's  drive 
from  the  capital  and  the  favorite  scene  of  his  enjo^'ments.  Stories 
were  circulated  of  the  want  of  feeling  and  rashness  displayed  by  the 
two  brothers,  but  as  these  were  industriously  spread  by  those  of  the 
opposing  faction,  and  who  were  virtually  his  enemies,  they  may  be 
assumed  to  be  much  exaggerated.  One  charge  dwelt  on  with  hor- 
ror was  that  he  had  introduced  Lord  Lothian  into  the  King's  dark- 
ened room  in  order  that  he  might  hear  his  ravings,  a  proceeding  not 
pierhaps  to  be  justified  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  but  intelligible 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  insinuated  that  the  Prince  was 
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mnkfng  out  the  Eing*s  condition  worse  than  it  really  wa«.  The 
nature  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  contending  factions  made  all 
delicacy  impossible.  His  situation  was  the  most  awkward  conceiv- 
able: credited  with  the  worst  motives  by  his  mother  and  his  sisters, 
watched  with  jealousy,  looked  on  as  an  intruder  and  as  his  father's 
worst  enemy,  he  was  driven,  as  it  were,  into  a  hostile  attitude.  Mr. 
Jesse  deals  severely  with  the  behavior  of  the  two  princes,  but  with 
a  certain  exaggeration.  For  the  instances  of  unfeeling  conduct  arc 
presented  as  occurring  <luring  the  horrors  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
Eing*s  seizure,  whereas  they  really  belong  to  a  period  many  weeks 
later,  when  the  worst  was  over  and  his  recovery  certain.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  of  his  own  party  represent  his  conduct  during  the 
crisis  as  ha  vine:  h^en  all  that  was  correct.  "It  was  universallv 
agreed,**  Storer  wrote,  "that  he  had  conducted  himself  with  great 
propriety."  Lonl  Sheffield  declared  that  he  gained  great  credit  by 
his  conduct  at  Windsor.  "  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,**  wrote  Storer  a 
fortnight  after  his  first  letter,  "  that  the  Prince  has  acted  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  King,  and  in  all  respects  with  the  greatest 
propriety,'*  while  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  wrote  to  his  wife  that  both  the 
Prince  and  his  brother  had  conducted  themselves  "  in  an  exemplary 
way.'*  Making  due  allowance  for  their  partialities,  this  testimony 
may  be  fairly  accepted,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  to  set  against 
It  on  the  other  side. 

But  now  Fox  had  assumed  the  command,  and  a  larger  and  less 
frivolous  view  of  the  situation  was  to  be  taken.  He  saw  the  Prince 
on  the  Wednesday,  and  suggested  that  the  regular  leaders  of  the 
party  should  be,  as  was  only  fitting,  called  into  council.  The  Prince 
had  quarrelled  with  Fox's  devoted  friend  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
during  the  present  crisis  had  had  no  communication  with  him. 
This  advice  had  the  best  effect.  In  consequence,  the  Prince  gave 
Fox  a  message  for  the  duke.  Taking  him  by  the  hand  he  said: 
"  Pray  shake  the  Duke  of  Portland  by  the  hand  for  me,  and  tell  him 
that  I  hope  everything  that  is  past  may  be  forgot  between  us;  and, 
as  a  proof  that  I  retain  no  impression  from  it,  assure  him  that  as 
soon  as  I  come  to  town,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  come 
to  Burlington  House,  and  I  do  not  desire  that  my  going  there  should 
be  kept  private."  "This  looks  more  like  heart,  and  is  done  more 
like  a  gentleman  than  one  looks  for  from  any  other  prince  we  have 
known  in  England,"  said  Elliot.  The  duke  was  properly  touched, 
and  with  the  help  of  Windham  and  Sir  G.  Elliot  wrote  a  reply. 
When  they  met,  the  Prince  greeted  him  warmly  and  embraced  him, 
7 
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begging  that  every  unpleasant  circumstance  that  had  passed  between 
them  might  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  assuring  bim  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  receive  his  aid  and  counsels.  The  Prince  then  begged 
to  have  the  advice  of  the  party  who  were  in  the  Cabinet  in  1783. 

Fox  seems  to  have  entered  reluctantly  into  the  plan  for  gaining 
the  Chancellor,  who  had  been  allowed  access  to  the  King  in  the  hope 
that  the  spectacle  would  have  due  effect.  Captain  Payne  was  to  set 
off  for  Xown  immediately  after  to  report  the  result  to  Sheridan 
and  Fox  at  the  latter's  house.  One  of  the  physicians  was  despatched 
to  Pitt  with  the  view  of  announcing  a  welcome  relapse,  and  with  the 
rather  spiteful  purpose  of  letting  him  know  that  the  King  had  been 
letting  out  some  state  secrets,  and  brought  word  that  the  minister 
was  much  taken  aback.  These  small  intriguers  did  not  know  that 
this  news  had  only  confirmed  Pitt  in  his  plans,  for  that  night  at 
White's  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
attempt  on  the  Chancellor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful. 
Lord  Bulkeley,  an  enthusiastic  Tory,  wrote  that  very  day  that  he 
had  "  heard  for  certain  that  he  was  now  firm  as  a  rock." 

On  the  Wednesday  night,  or  rather  during  the  small  hours  of 
Thursday  morning,  a  messenger  came  to  Pitt's  house  with  sum- 
monses for  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  Windsor  in  the  afternoon.  The 
servant  who  opened  the  door,  after  inquiring  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
unreasonable  visit,  asked  if  he  had  found  the  Chancellor,  and  was 
answered  "Yes,"  and  that  ''Mr.  Fox  was  with  him."  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  time  that  Pitt  had  any  direct  evidence  of  the 
intrigue  that  was  going  on;  and  that  the  chief  of  the  hostile  force 
should  be  closeted  at  midnight  \vith  his  Chancellor  had  certainly  a 
suspicious  air.  But,  however  suspicious  the  transaction  may  have 
appeared,  the  truth  was  Fox  had  as  yet  made  him  no  offers. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds — then  Lord  Carmarthen,  and  one  of  the  min- 
istry—describes a  curious  message  to  the  Cabinet  from  the  Prince, 
delivered  on  this  very  day.  Written  in  his  own  hand,  it  set  out  that 
"not  choosing  to  act  upon  his  own  authority,  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  convene  the  King's  confidential  servants,  that  they 
mi^t  learn  his  state  and  see  whether  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
him  to  Kew."  There  was  something  here  to  excite  grave  suspicion. 
"  The  manner  in  which  we  were  convened  and  the  style  of  the  paper 
Tendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  proceed  with  caution  in  framing  our 
answer,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  word  'authority.' " 

The  answer  was  accordingly  framed  so  as  to  offer  no  recognitiim 
of  what  appeared  to  be  thus  claimed;  and  they  announced  that 
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they  were  ready  to  see  bis  ^Lajesty,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
made  to  them  that  it  was  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  and  the  royal 
famUy." 

On  the  next  day  the  ministers  proceeded  to  "Windsor.  The  object 
of  this  visit  was  to  decide  on  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  Kew,  a 
place  more  suitable  for  his  proper  treatment,  as  being  more  private. 
This  matter  being  settled,  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit  the  poor  King 
not  to  the  Chancellor  merely,  but  to  the  Prime  3Iiuister.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Captain  Payne,  he  was  not  in  so  favorable  a  stxite  for  this 
purpose  as  he  had  been  two  days  before.  The  Chancellor  shed  big 
tears  at  the  affecting  spectacle,  which  were  duly  ridiculed.  Tho 
si^it  might,  indeed,  have  had  some  effect  in  securing  his  wavering 
allegiance.  It  was,  indeeil,  piteous  enough.  The  colder  Pitt  owned 
that  the  King  was  deranged,  but  that  his  conversation  was  surpris- 
ingly coherent.  In  concert  with  the  Queen  he  had  brought  down 
Dr.  Addington.  The  Prince  declined  to  see  the  ministers  then, 
contenting  himself  with  a  written  message  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
couched  in  "rather  royal  style,"  and  which  was  replied  to  with  a 
cautiously  drawn  paper  which  did  not  admit  his  authority,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  not  proffer  any  advice.  He  had  a  positive  dislike 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  respoctful  hostility  had  met  him  at  every  turn. 
He  was  determined,  as  Sir  G.  Elliot  wrote  to  his  wife,  "to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  since  he  had  insulted  him  whenever  he  could, 
and  was  arrogant  to  him  both  in  manner  and  conduct." 

The  imperious  minister,  before  he  left  the  Castle,  was  to  have  his 
suspicions  once  taore  confirmed  as  to  the  fidelity  of  Thurlow  in  the 
most  curious  way.  As  the  council  broke  up,  their  hats  were  brought 
to  the  ministers ;  but  the  Chancellor's  alone  could  not  be  found.  He 
was  in  some  confusion  at  this  loss,  when — Lord  Stanhope  heard  Mr. 
W.  Grenville  tell  the  story — a  ser%^ant  came  running  with  the  missing 
article,  saying  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  Prince  of  "Wales's  room. 
The  awkwardness  of  this  discovery,  and  the  significant  glances  of 
the  party,  may  be  conceived.* 

*  Mr.  Moore  makes  an  odd  jumble  of  this  story,  representing  Thurlow  as 
coming  to  the  Council  with  the  Prince's  hat  instead  of  his  own.  Another  ver- 
sion  of  this  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which  gives  Lord  Camden  the 
credit  of  the  detection.  He  was  pressing  the  Chancellor  to  return  to  London 
with  him,  when  the  latter  made  the  excuse  that  he  had  to  dine  with  a 
friend  at  Windsor.  Lord  Camden,  having  his  suspicions  aroused,  made 
inquiries,  and  found  that  the  "  friend  **  was  the  Prince.  The  Chancellor  was 
certainly  unlucky. 
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Still,  he  was  only  *•  rattically  inclined,"  to  use  Lord  Bulkeley*8  odd 
expression;  and  notwithstanding  all  these  interviews  and  soundings, 
the  Prince  and  his  friends  did  not  And  him  in  a  sufficiently  encour- 
aging mood  to  make  their  offer.  Meantime,  the  awkward  discovery 
at  Windsor  had  circulated  among  his  party,  and  looks  of  suspicion 
greeted  him.  Grenville.  however,  had  sagacity  enough  to  guess 
how  matters  stood;  he  was  even  indulgent.  "His  situation,"  he 
%vrites,  "is  a  singular  one.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  he  li:is 
seen  Fox  repeatedly,  and  certainly  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and,  of  all 
these  conversations,  he  has  never  communicated  one  word  to  any 
other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  made 
no  terms  with  them  as  yet."  He  was  afraid,  too,  that  it  was  from 
Thurlow  that  the  Prince  and  his  party  had  gained  their  knowledge 
of  Pitt's  plans;  not  that  the  Chancellor  had  deliberately  revealed 
them,  but  they  were  inevitably  to  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  his 
conversation. 

Yet  in  the  adoption  of  these  plans  he  "explicitly  agreed  with 
Pitt"  His  doubtful  behavior  had  caused  deep  resentment,  and  was 
universally  reprobated  by  those  he  acted  with;  Pitt,  indeed,  from 
his  regard  to  the  King,  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
suppressed  all  allusion  to  the  subject.  But  a  Cabinet  Council,  held 
on  the  following  Saturday,  must  have  been  a  mauvais  quart  d^heure 
for  the  "  beetle-browed  "  Chancellor,  whom  the  cold  gaze  of  his  chief 
and  the  suspicious  reserve  of  his  comrades  must  have  disturbed. 

At  once,  some  artfully  designed  inquiries  were  made  to  test  him. 
Had  any  one  heard  whether  Fox  had  been  to  Windsor  to  see  the 
Prince?  Did  any  one  present  know  anything  of  his  movements? 
But  the  rough  Chancellor  was  not  to  be  thus  put  out  of  countenance, 
and  declined  to  be  "drawn,"  as  it  is  called,  in  this  indirect  fashion. 
He  joined  with  the  rest,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  in  expressing  his 
ignorance  on  the  point.  He  even  asked  if  any  one  knew  what  was 
the  color  of  Fox's  chaise. 

Pitt  then  came  direct  to  the  point,  and  asked  if  there  waa  any  one 
among  them  who  desired  to  unite  with  the  Opposition,  and  addressed 
this  question  personally  to  the  Chancellor.  No  doubt  he  also  resented 
being  baited  in  such  a  style,  and  answered  that  that  was  an  abstract 
question.  Pitt  retorted  that  it  was  a  plain  one.  He  desired  to  know 
would  he  join  under  any  circumstances.  To  this  no  answer  was 
given.  But,  strange  to  say,  Pitt  seemed  to  gather  from  the  ominous 
silence  of  the  rest  that  a  coalition  of  some  kind  with  the  Opposition 
would  be  necessary.    It  is  Mr.  Rose  that  reports  this  little  scene. 
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and  it  illustrates  curiously  the  character  of  the  leading  actor,  and  it 
favors  Thurlow.     This  was  on  Saturday,  the  29th  November. 

On  the  ThurstLiy  Parliament  was  to  reassemble,  so  there  was  no 
time  to  be  wasted  in  further  coquetry.  One  cause  of  the  delay  in 
making  a  direct  offer  was  certainly  the  noted  objection  of  Fox,  who 
felt  wliat  a  doubtful  gain  there  was  in  such  an  alliance,  and  how 
disloyal  it  would  be  to  put  aside  Lord  Loughborough.  Nothing 
shows  how  worthy  Fox  was  of  that  wanu  affection  which  his  friends 
bore  to  him  than  his  scruples,  and  even  at  being  obliged  to  take  this 
coiu"se.  He  had  spent  the  whole  week  in  trying  "  to  discourage  the 
notion,"  and  had  actually  prevented  the  Prince  sa}iug  anything  to 
Thurlow  that  would  commit  him.  But  the  pressure  was  too  strong, 
and  on  the  Saturda}*  he  ruefully  consentetl.  Not  but  that  Lord 
Loughborough  suspected  what  wjis  going  on,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
the  visit  to  Windsor  he  addresse<l  a  solenm  warning  to  Sheridan 
against  the  duplicity  of  the  Chancellor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
bitterness  of  tlii>!i  letter.  He  drew  a  picture  of  Thurlow  as  a  false, 
self-seeking  adventurer,  who  "wanted  to  make  his  way  by  himself," 
and  who  had  managed  hitherto  as  one  very  well  practiced  in  that 
game.  The  plan  of  letting  him  see  the  King  periodically,  "the 
inspection,"  instead  of  winning  him  would  be  artfully  turned  to 
purposes  of  trimming,  as  he  would  then  have  access  to  the  Prince 
and  to  the  Queen.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  actually  contrived 
that  the  physicians  should  magnify  the  King's  disorder  so  as  to  lead 
to  the  proposal  of  his  visits.  "In  shoit,  I  think  he  will  try  to  find 
the  key  of  the  backstairs,  and  with  that  in  his  pocket  take  any  situ- 
ation that  preserves  his  access  and  enables  him  to  hold  a  line  between 
different  parties."  He  laughed  at  the  tears  shed  over  the  King  as 
hypocritical,  and  even  with  a  view  of  touching  the  Queen.  Their 
own  "best  friends,"  particularly  men  like  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
were  certain  to  be  alienated,  and  would  be  reluctant  to  take  any 
active  part,  and  would  shrink  from  such  an  ally.  Finally,  the 
Chancellor's  position  at  that  moment  virtually  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  explained  how,  but  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  beginning  "for "is  provokiuglj'  obliterated  by  damp.  It 
no  doubt  showed  how  his  ambiguous  attitude  held  him  out  as  having 
in  some  degree  the  confidence  of  both  Prince  and  Queen. 

Lord  Loughborough  must  have  been  disagreeably  surprised  to 
receive  an  almost  supplicating  letter  from  Fox,  with  a  direct  proposal 
that  he  should  waive  all  his  own  claims  and  make  way  for  Thurlow. 
Fox  said  he  was  literally  ashamed  to  write  to  him;  but  he  explained 
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the  pressure  that  was  put  on  him,  and  in  terms  of  humiliation  owned 
that  the  motive  that  influenced  him  was  that  he  slirank  from  the 
responsibility  that  would  attach  to  him,  should  his  refusal  be  foimd 
to  have  endangered  the  chances  of  his  party.  His  fceUngs  were 
revealed  more  poignantly  in  a  letter  which  he  despatched  to  Sheiidan. 
••  I  have  s\vaUowed  the  pill,"  he  said,  **  and  a  most  bitter  one  it  was." 
No  wonder  he  found  the  pill  bitter;  since,  according  to  Sir  G.  Elliot, 
Fox  thought  worse  of  him  than  of  any  man  in  the  world-  With 
true  forecast,  he  added  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  come  to 
nothing,  and  their  offers  be  rejected.  He  never  felt  so  uneasy  about 
any  other  political  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  whole  life. 

The  next  point  was,  who  was  to  make  the  proposal  to  Thurlow. 
Was  it  to  be  the  Prince  himself,  Sheridan,  or — strange  negotiator- 
Warren,  the  doctor?  which  shows  how  much  the  latter  was  a  crea- 
ture  of  the  Prince's.  To  this  point  had  the  matter  reached  by  Satur 
day  night,  November  29th.  Fox  assumed  to  Sheridan  that  Lough- 
borough's answer  **of  course  must  be  consent,'*  as  it  proved  to  be. 
The  latter  wrote  dryly,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  weakness. 

But  the  wily  Chancellor  was  undecided,  and  contrived  to  put  aside 
the  proposal;  no  doubt  with  the  excuse  that  he  had  used  before,  ** a 
pretence  of  delicacy  towards  his  colleagues." 

The  unfortunate  King  had  now  been  removed  to  Eew,  under 
charge  of  the  Queen,  who  had  first  received  a  notification  or  declara- 
tion from  her  son  that,  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
Privy  Council,  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  post  of  Regent;  but 
hoped  that  she  would  take  on  herself  "the  sole  and  absolute  care 
of  the  distraught  monarch."  The  former  office,  he  declared,  he 
claimed  from  his  station  and  age. 

A  Coimcil  was  held  at  Mr.  Pitt's,  on  Sunday,  at  noon.  Upon  its 
rising,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Kew,  with  a  letter  to  the 
Queen.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Prince 
of  Wales  received  a  reply  from  her  [Majesty,  in  which  were 
"strongly-expressed  sentiments  of  that  prudence,  good  sense,  and 
maternal  and  conjugal  affection  by  which  her  Majesty's  conduct  had 
ever  been  distinguished."  Her  Majesty  informed  the  Prince  that 
she  had  been  applied  to,  and  urged  to  take  a  sliare  in  the  Regency,  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  to  herself  a  certainty  of  preserving  the 
care  of  the  King's  person.  **  But,"  her  [Majesty  added,  **  she  author- 
ized his  Royal  Highness  to  declare  that  she  would  on  no  account 
take  any  share  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  kingdom;  it  being  her 
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determination  to  remain  at  Kcw,  or  wherever  else  his  Majesty  might 
be,  and  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  him  as  his  friend  and  companion. " 
His  royal  highnesses  answer,  which  was  immediately  returned,  con- 
tained the  most  dutiful  and  tender  professions.  It  concluded  with 
the  assurance  that,  "if  her  Majesty's  taking  any  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  could  give  her  any  additional  care  or  authority 
over  his  royal  father's  person,  he  should  be  the  first  to  propose  its 
being  conferred ;  but,  her  Majesty  being  the  only  person  upon  whom 
such  a  trust  ought  to  devolve,  she  might  assure  herself  that  she 
should  be  considered  as  his  jMajesty's  sole  guardian,  so  long  as  the 
unhappy  malady  should  continue."  * 

Here  were  there  the  beginnings  of  that  unseemly  struggle  between 
mother  and  son,  when  contending  interests  soon  imparted  to  it  the 
bitterest  rancor;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  the  interest  of  one 
that  the  King  should  recover,  of  the  other  that  he  should  not. 

Theoretically,  the  Prince  was  a  spectator  of  this  contest;  but  in 
practice  he  was  known  and  accepted  as  the  leader  of  one  side.  The 
conflict  was  to  be  of  a  desperate  kind — letters  were  written  in  cipher 
for  fear  of  their  being  opened;  meetings  between  natural  allies  were 
contrived  with  mysterious  secrecy;  accusations  of  treachery,  dis- 
loyalty, and  unscrupulousness  were  to  be  bandied  to  and  fro. 

No  wonder  Thurlow's  colleagues  were  mistrustful.  Later,  when 
they  were  arranging  the  details  of  the  Regency  Bill  and  talking  of 
the  restrictions,  the  Chancellor  showed  his  discontent.  After  a 
Cabinet  Council,  we  learn  from  the  Duke  of  Leeds*  3IS.,  the  Chan- 
cellor remained  behind,  and  discussed  with  Lord  Carmarthen  some 
suggestions  that  had  been  made.  "  He  said  the  paper  would  not  do 
either  for  our  own  sakes  or  other  people's.  He  then  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  restrictions  and  the  foolish  one  respecting  the  peerage. 
He  agreed  there  was  no  probability  of  the  King's  recovery,  and 
that,  for  the  quiet  of  the  country,  his  death  might  not  be  a  very 
unfortunate  event."  This  was  significant  enough.  Not  unnatu- 
rally, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  writer  of  the  paper  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing, had  his  suspicions  aroused  by  finding  that  on  that  day  Fox 
had  been  closeted  with  the  Chancellor  at  the  House  of  Lords.  '*  He 
said  he  thought  it  shameful  for  him  to  be  making  his  terms  with 
the  Opposition  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  present  at  all  our  meet- 
ings." 


*  These  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Holt,  **  Life  of  Geors;e  in. 


It 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 
1789. 

On  ISIonday,  December  4th,  Parliament  reassembled.  The  Chan- 
cellor had  addressed  letters  of  summons  to  all  the  Peers,  and  in  the 
Lower  House  a  call  of  all  the  members  had  been  directed.  The 
attendance,  therefore,  was  very  large.  The  api)earance  of  Fox 
shocked  every  one.  **  His  body  seemetl  to  be  emaciated,"  as  one  of 
the  meml)ers  present  described  hini;  "his  countenance  sallow  and 
sickly,  his  eyes  swollen,  while  his  stockings  hung  upon  his  legs,  and 
he  rather  dragged  himself  along  than  walked  up  the  floor  to  take  his 
seat"  The  physicians  had  been  examined  by  the  Privy  Council  the 
day  before,  and  their  report  was  laid  before  the  House.  This  was 
hazy  enough,  but  all  inclined  to  the  idea  of  the  King's  recover}'. 
"Warren  alone  had  declared  it  impossible  to  give  any  precise  opinion 
on  the  point,  and  the  propriety  of  putting  the  question  categorically 
to  him  was  debated  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  extracted  from  him,  and  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  data  on  which  to  found  an  opinion.  This  was  a  dis- 
agreeable surprise  for  the  Prince  and  his  party,  who  were  said  to  be 
furious  at  an  opinion  which  they  found  not  sufSciently  thorough, 
and  80  different  from  what  they  expected  from  their  creature.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Addington  was  more  sanguine  than  his  brethren. 
Pitt  moved  that  it  should  be  considered  at  their  next  meeting,  and 
also  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  for  a  committee  to  search  for 
precedents  applicable  to  the  present  crisis.  It  was  faintly  objected 
by  Fox  and  others  that  the  House  itself  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  physicians,  but  the  matter  was  not  pressed.  In 
the  other  House  much  the  same  proceeding  took  place.  It  struck 
some  observers  that  the  Opposition  were  rather  cast  down  by  the 
result  of  the  day,  while  some  saw  in  Pitt's  proposals  a  wish  to  defer 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  and  make  persons  outside  think  it  was 
unnecessary.  From  this  they  might  gain  their  first  hint  of  the 
inflexible  mood  in  which  the  minister  was  to  encounter  them.  The 
following  day  he  himself  brought  to  Kew  uu  aged  clergyman  who 
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was  rector  of  Wapping,  and  who,  from  a  strange  fancy,  kept  a 
madhouse,  which  he  conducted  with  extraordinary  success.  No 
one  suspected  at  the  time  that  to  the  introduction  of  this  sagacious 
practitioner  the  King  was  to  owe  liis  nipid  recovery.  For  with  him 
he  hrought  confidence  and  a  cheerful  hope,  while  his  sensible  treat- 
ment began  almost  at  once  to  exhibit  results. 

On  the  10th,  when  the  House  met  again,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  **  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  precedents,"  a 
motion  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  contended 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  Xoae  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
provide  some  measure  for  the  exigency  of  the  present  moment. 
What,  he  asked,  were  they  going  to  search  for?  Not  precedents 
upon  their  journals,  not  parliumentar}'  precedents,  but  precedents  in 
the  historj*  of  England.  There  existed  no  prectdcntss  whatever  that 
could  bear  ui>on  the  present  case.  There  was  then  a  person  in  the 
kingdom  differing  from  any  other  pei*sou  that  any  existing  prece- 
dents could  refer  to— an  heir-apparent,  of  full  age  and  capacity  to 
exercise  the  regal  power.  He  declared  that  he  had  not  in  his  mind 
a  doubt  that  in  the  present  condition  of  his  ^lajesty,  Iiis  lioyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear,  as  express  a  right  to  exercise 
the  power  o^  sovereignty  during  the  continuance  of  the  incapacity 
with  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  afflict  the  King,  as  in  the  event  of 
his  Majesty's  having  undergone  a  natural  demise ! 

The  moment  the  fatal  words  as  to  the  Prince's  "right"  escaped 
Fox,  Pitt  was  said  to  have  struck  his  thigh,  saying  triumphantly, 
"  I'll  unwhig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  There  was  an 
inconsistency  almost  ludicrous  in  such  a  claim  coming  from  Fox, 
which  was  indeed  appropriate  in  some  old  Tor}-.  Starting  to  his 
feet  the  instant  Fox  sat  down,  and  with  eyes  flashing,  he  declared 
that  the  doctrine  they  had  just  heard  was  little  short  of  being  treason- 
able to  the  Constitution.  He  scornfully  added,  the  truth  was  that 
the  Prince  had  no  more  right  than  any  individual  in  the  community. 
He  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Prince  had  a  claim  which  was  of 
course  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect.  Then  this  master  of  resource 
proceeded  to  turn  the  opening  to  account,  artfully  declaring  that 
now  or  never  a  question  had  arisen  which  must  be  settled.  The 
great  privileges,  "our  own  rights,"  had  been  questioned  by  one  of 
themselves.  And  with  a  haughty  confidence  he  pledged  himself 
to  show  that  the  view  he  had  laid  down  was  supported  by  every 
precedent.  Fox  might  have  gathered  from  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
which  greeted  Pitt  that  he  had  made  a  monstrous  blunder,  though  a 

7* 
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daque,  formed  of  the  young  followers  of  his  party,  and  who  "  took 
the  time  "  from  Fitzpatrick,  may  have  encouraged  him.  Stung  by  the 
clever  turn  Pitt  had  given  to  his  mistake,  he  again  defiantly  reiter- 
ated his  statement.  He  declared  that  the  Prince's  right  could  not  be 
more  clear  even  in  the  case  of  the  King's  death.  He  defied  Pitt. 
*'  acute  as  he  was/'  to  prove  that  the  Houses  had  such  a  power  as  he 
claimed. 

But  every  one  must  have  been  amazed  at  Burke,  who  now  leaped 
to  his  feet,  and  with  a  bitterness  and  incoherent  fury,  fell  upon  the 
minister.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  self-control.  In  a  fury  him- 
self, he  accused  Pitt  of  "bursting  into  a  flame,"  and  of  trying  to 
intimidate  them.  Where  was  the  boasted  freedom  of  debate,  he 
asked,  if  they  were  to  be  charged  with  treason  **by  one  of  the 
Prince's  competitors?"  Instantly  he  was  interrupted  l)y  vociferous 
cries  of  "Order!"  from  the  excited  Treasury  bench.  This  only 
inflamed  him  the  more,  and  he  declared  that  he  repeated  the  phrase 
and  would  justify  it.  But  the  scene  that  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  next  day  was  more  exciting  still,  when  Lord  Cam- 
den branded  Fox's  doctrine  as  new  to  him,  unconstitutional,  and 
extraordinary.  Which  brought  forward  Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
thus  challenged,  "in  a  manly  style,"  says  Wraxall,  justified  the 
doctrine  and  avowed  it  to  be  his  own.  Then,  assuming  the  offen- 
sive, he  assailed  Pitt  for  his  doctrine,  which,  he  declared,  made  the 
regency  elective,  which  was  a  thing  far  more  alarming.  The  Par- 
liament, he  said,  might  set  up  a  pageant  of  a  regent,  while  they 
assailed  his  sovereignty;  for,  of  course,  the  elected  must  be  the 
slave  of  the  electors. 

Then  he  showed  how,  as  regards  treason  and  its  penalties,  the 
law  assumed  the  Prince  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  King.  To 
his  ingenious  argument  the  Chancellor  came  forward  to  reply,  amid 
much  curiosity  and  speculation.  It  was  noticed  that  he  was  "  very 
sour  and  crusty,"  but  nothing  could  be  more  skilful  than  the  few 
words  he  uttered.  He  affected  keenly  to  discuss  the  point  of  law 
opened  by  Lord  Loughborough,  which  he  declared  was  new  to 
him,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  willing  to  be  enlightened 
and  receive  all  the  information  on  so  delicate  a  topic  that  could 
assist  him.  He  then  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  Prince,  whose 
virtues  and  merits  he  praised  Lord  Loughborough  for  not  intro- 
ducing as  a  support  for  his  arguments,  and  "who  should  always 
have  his  applause  when  its  expression  could  not  be  aa  act  of  imper- 
tinence." 
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This  was  thought  by  Pitt's  friends  almost  decisive  that  "  he  had 
opened  enough  of  his  sentiments  to  show  that  he  meant  to  stand 
by  his  colleagues."  It  struck  Lord  Bulkeley  as  being  "one  of  the 
finest  speeches  he  ever  heard,"  and  it  was  greeted  with  merry 
"  Ilear,  hears/'  a  testimonial  of  adhesion  "  not  very  frequent  in  the 
House  of  Lords."  This  beginning  of  steadiness  was  thought  to  be 
owing  to  the  positive  opinion  as  to  the  King's  state  given  by  Willis, 
the  new  doctor,  and  also  to  some  pressure  exerted  by  Lords  Wey 
mouth  and  Stafford. 

Lord  Campbell  and  others  have  alluded  to  Pitt's  threat  of  send- 
ing Lord  Loughborough  to  the  Tower,  as  reported  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  seriously  intended,  for 
the  duke,  who  heard  him,  writes  in  his  3IS. :  *'3Ir.  Pitt  said  if 
Lord  Loughborough  again  brought  fon\*ard  his  doctrine  of  devolu- 
tion, his  words  should  be  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and  if  they  are 
not  satisfactorily  explained,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  .  .  . 
He  then  said  that  though,  seriously  speaking,  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  so  violent  a  measure,  yet  it  must  be  directly  met 
by  a  resolution. "  The  rumors,  however,  of  passion  and  prejudice 
that  filled  the  air  were  inconceivable.  It  was  urged  that  the 
restrictions  on  the  Prince,  according  to  his  followers,  were  an  art- 
ful device  of  Pitt's  to  make  him  refuse,  when  a  "committee  of 
Regency"  would  be  appointed,  of  which  the  minister  would  be 
chief,  reigning  "as  King  William  IV."  Burke  lashed  him  as  "a 
competitor  for  the  Regency."  When  Pitt  replied  to  such  attacks 
it  was  noticed  that  "  he  spoke  in  a  damned  passion."  The  general 
opinion  was  that  nothing  could  be  more  adroit  and  masterly  than 
his  treatment  of  the  whole  matter;  yet  a  heated  partisan,  Lord 
Sheffield,  when  every  one  was  talking  of  Fox's  and  Sheridan's  blun- 
ders, could  only  see  that  Pitt  was  playing  the  game  without  temper 
or  judgment,  and  his  "  mountebank  speeches  suit  the  nonsense  of 
many." 

Mr.  Rose  was  listening  to  Fox's  speech,  and  some  words  which 
the  latter  dropped  to  those  near  him  showed  that  he  felt  alarmed  at 
the  effect  of  his  declaration,  and  meant  to  explain  them  away. 
This  he  attempted  to  do  on  the  12th  by  declaring  that  the  Prince 
had  a  claim — and  the  only  one  that  had  a  claim — to  the  Regency, 
which,  however,  it  rested  with  the  House  to  declare  and  admit 
Pitt,  however,  with  an  almost  malicious  logic,  declared,  while 
admitting  the  explanation,  that  as  the  point  of  right  had  been  raised 
it  must  be  settled  before  they  went  a  step  further,  and  that  it  was 
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his  duty  to  have  it  decided  that  it  belonged  to  the  Parliament  alone 
to  confer  such  powers.  He  affected,  Ijowever,  to  make  a  conces> 
sion,  that  the  Prince  was  the  most  proper  and  suitable  person,  and 
that  it  was  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that,  subject 
to  certain  guards,  he  should  be  a  Regent,  or,  as  he  put  it,  "what- 
ever portion  of  the  royal  power"  it  might  be  necessary  to  invest  him 
with.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  Fox's,  he  even  declared  that  the 
Prince  should  not  be  fettered  with  a  Council,  and  should  be  free  to 
choose  his  own  political  servants,  but  that  anything  likely  to 
embarrass  the  King's  lawful  authority  on  his  recovery  should  be 
withheld. 

This  notification  was  a  relief,  as  it  disposed  of  the  rumors  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  "King  William  the  Fourth,"  and  the  like; 
but  the  question  of  right  was  held  to  be  an  artful  pretext  for  creat- 
ing delay.  In  vain  Fox  protested;  when  the  indiscreet  Sheridan — 
carried  away  by  his  warmth,  and  panting  for  place — warned  the 
ministers  against  the  danger  of  forcing  the  Prince  to  assert  his 
right  1  No  wonder  Mr.  W.  Grenville  declared  that  he  "had  never 
known  a  man  of  the  meanest  talents  guilty  of  such  a  blunder." 
And  the  uproar  which  he  excited  exceeded  anything  that  members 
could  recollect. 

Once  more  the  masterful  minister  had  only  to  turn  the  opportu- 
nity to  his  advantage,  and  declare  that  now — after  "so  indecent  a 
menace" — he  must  see  to  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  House;  and, 
speaking  with  great  spirit  and  emphasis,  that  "  the  House  would 
do  its  duty,  in  spite  of  any  threat,  however  high  the  quarter  from 
which  it  might  come." 

This  heated  language  shows  the  pass  to  which  matters  had  come. 
The  Prince  was  alarmed  and  angry,  and  instantly  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Chancellor,  complaining  of  the  disrespect  with  which  he 
was  treated,  in  this  plan  being  ready  to  be  brought  forward  with- 
out any  communication  being  made  to  him;  and  also  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  whole  behavior  of  Pitt  toward  him  person- 
ally, since  the  illness  of  the  King  began.  This  was  answered  by 
the  minister  in  his  haughtiest  style,  and  he  took  care  to  show 
how  he  resented  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
Prince. 

The  answer  received  was  as  follows.  Pitt  wrote,  on  Monday, 
December  15th,  that  he  had  the  unhappiness  to  perceive  that  his 
general  conduct,  and  what  he  had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  been  represented  in  a  light  which  neither  of  them  deserved. 
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"  I  have  certainly  felt  myself  bound  rather  to  wait  the  commanda 
of  your  Royal  Highness,  than  to  intrude  on  your  Royal  Highness'a 
time,  without  having  received  a  previous  intimation  of  your  pleas- 
ure; at  the  same  time,  your  Royal  Highness  will  permit  me  to 
recall  to  your  recollection  that  I  more  than  once  had  an  opportu- 
nity  humbly  to  express  my  readiness  at  all  times  to  attend  youi 
Royal  Highness;  and  have  several  times,  at  Windsor,  had  the  honoi 
to  inquire  whether  your  Royal  Highness  had  any  orders  for  me,  and 
have  received  for  answer  that  you  had  not."  He  then  explained 
that  he  had  not  announced  the  plan  as  reported,  the  details  ol 
which  he  now  unfolded. 

To  Pitt's  communication  no  reply  was  sent,  so  it  may  be  con- 
ceived how  inflamed  was  the  hostility  between  the  two.  But  on 
the  same  day  the  Prince  had  despatched  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  disclaim  on  his  part  any  such  intention  as  had 
been  imputed.  After  soliciting  the  indulgence  of  his  hearers,  as 
being  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  he  said,  "  that  no  claim  ol 
right  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Prince ;  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that  his  Royal  Highness  understood  too  well  the  sacred  princi- 
ples which  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim  what  il 
might,  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  theii 
representatives,  and  their  Lordships  in  Parliament  assembled." 
This  address  on  the  part  of  the  young  Prince  found  much  favor, 
both  for  its  matter  as  well  as  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered. But  the  appeal  was  ineffectual ;  nor  was  that  of  the  Duke  oi 
Gloucester  more  successful.  But  the  point  of  dramatic  interest  wa« 
reached  when  the  Chancellor  rose  to  speak.  The  House  was 
crowded,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne.  Pitt  and  his  own  party,  the  last  to  be  takeo 
into  his  confidence,  expected  to  hear  him  declare  his  adherence  tc 
the  Prince.  But  there  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  all.  The  scene 
has  become  historical.  He  begun  by  dealing  a  stroke  at  Pitt,  de 
daring  that  the  question  of  right — ^like  all  abstract  questions  ol 
right — was  odious  and  need  not  be  opened.  The  real  object  was  tc 
preserve  the  King's  rights,  **  so  that  when  Divine  Providence  shaL 
restore  him  to  his  people,  he  may  not  find  himself  disabled  fron 
exercising  his  prerogatives."  Then  alluding  to  the  piteous  specta 
cle  of  the  afflicted  monarch  he  uttered  the  hypocritical  burst  so  wel 
known:  *'My  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  is  ample  for  the  numerous 
honors  which  he  has  bestowed  on  me,  which,  whenever  I  forget, 
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may  my  God  forget  me.  ..."  *'0  the  rascal  T*  was  an  excla- 
mation that  broke  from  Pitt  as  he  listened.  This  bitter  conmient 
of  Wilkes'  has  been  often  quoted:  "Forget  you!  Hell  see  you 
d— d  first  1"  Nor  was  Burke's  less  witty  or  original:  "Forget 
youl    The  best  thing  that  can  happen  you!" 

This  scene  is  usually  considered  the  consummation  of  "Thur- 
low's  treachery."  He  was  eager  to  join  the  Prince,  and  had 
drawn  back  when  he  saw  that  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  the 
Prince  coming  to  power.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  speech  was  not 
considered  among  the  Opposition  to  be  a  declaration  for  the  King; 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  hypocritical  burst  of  sympathy.  It 
is  certain  that  the  dramatic  point  of  this  declaration  is  lost  if  we 
find  that  it  made  no  alteration  iu  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and 
that  the  offers  of  the  Prince  and  his  advisers  were  continued  for  a 
fortnight  more.  We  find  that  on  Christmas  Eve  he  and  ]Mr.  Fox 
had  a  conversation,  iu  which  he  announced  that  the  negotiations 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  desired  that  no  more  should  be  said  to 
him  on  the  subject  till  the  Regency  was  settled.  He  advised  that 
the  Prince  should  now  make  his  arrangements  without  reference  to 
him.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  open  and  explicit. 
He  talked  of  the  constitutional  question  that  was  to  be  debated, 
and  said  it  was  confused  and  difficult.  Then  they  passed  to  general 
topics— travelling,  the  classics,  and,  in  short,  were  in  perfect  good 
humor.  In  this  conversation  he  had  left  a  curious  impression  on 
that  statesman,  who  had  expected  to  hear  from  him  an  outline  of 
the  arguments  with  which  he  was  to  confute  those  of  Pitt  and  his 
friends.  "But,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "I  could  not  collect  what  would 
be  the  course  of  his  arguments.  He  said  it  was  a  confused  and  dif- 
ficult case,  and  I  therefore  suspect  he  will  answer  the  arguments 
of  others  rather  than  produce  his  own.  My  idea  is  he  has  thought 
less  on  the  subject  than  could  be  supposed."  f  This  was  scarcely 
the  bearing  of  a  traitor,  but  Fox's  open  nature  did  not  suspect  any- 
thing. 

The  explanation  may  be  that  it  was  directed  against  Pitt,  who, 
he  insinuated,  was  limiting  the  King's  powers  and  prerogatives; 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  King's  coldness  to  Pitt  when  he  reccv- 

*  General  Manners  heard  the  words,  and  with  natural  wonder  asked  Fftt 
what  was  meant  by  this  remark,  when  the  latter  gave  an  account  ofThurlow's 
suspected  double-dealing.  Wraxall  received  this  account  from  General  Man- 
ners himself.—''  Posth.  Memoirs,"  iii.  221. 

t  Lord  Campbell,  "  Life  of  Lord  Loughborough,"  vol  vL 
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ered.  In  no  case  could  it  apply  to  his  continuing  as  the  Prince 
Chancellor,  such  change  of  service  being  common  enough  in  thoi 
days. 

Still,  we  find  that  the  Princess  party  equally  complained  < 
being  tricked.  Lord  Kawdon,  the  Prince's  familiar,  talked  of  li 
"coquetting"  with  them,  and  that,  having  taken  fright  and  dra^ 
back  a  little  on  some  show  of  amendment  in  tlie  King,  "1 
received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  before  Fo 
so  rough  a  charge  of  double-dealing  that  it  is  impossible  he  ci 
close  with  us."  *    This  was  written  on  February  28th. 

The  year  after  we  find  Lord  Thurlow  expressing  himself  to  tl 
Princess  of  Wales  on  the  manner  he  hud  been  treated:  "It  wou 
make  a  long  story  to  lay  before  your  Royal  Highness  in  exa 
detail  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  without  which  it  is  impc 
Bible  to  form  a  judgment,  and  with  which  your  Royal  Highne 
would  be  the  readiest  to  discern  his  futility  and  folly.  The  Princ 
he  believes,  is  satisfied  that  his  affairs  both  then  and  now  wou 
have  been  in  a  different  situation  if  he  had  followed  sound 
advice."  \  Notwithstanding  this  low  opinion  of  the  Prince,  '. 
was  soon  to  become  his  friend  and  adviser. 


•  Ck>mwallis,  **  Correspondence."  t  Sir  G.  Elliot,  iiL  21 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
1789. 

Ok  the  16th  of  December,  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  his 
resolution  in  a  very  convincing  speech.  He  showed  that  there 
were  precedents ;  that  the  argument  of  the  "civil  decease"  of  the 
King  had  no  foundation,  for  that  then  "  the  Prince  would  ascend 
the  throne  as  King,  not  as  Prince;  that  when  the  third  branch  of 
the  legislature  was  gone  or  suspended,  there  was  but  one  plain 
remedy  to  resort  to— the  organs  of  the  people  in  both  Houses." 
This  seemed  a  refutation  of  Fox's  truly  fanciful  argument,  that 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  were  necessary  for  an)'  legislative  Act 
In  fact,  his  statement  of  the  question  they  had  to  settle  was  so 
briefly  framed  that  it  seemed  to  carry  its  answer  with  it,  viz., 
"Whether  any  person  had  a  right  title  to  assume  or  to  claim  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  during  the  infirmity  or  incapacity 
of  the  sovereign;  or  whether  it  was  the  right  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England  to  provide  the  deficiency?"  Nor  did  he  fail 
to  repeat  publicly  the  haughty  challenge  he  had  sent  to  the  Prince: 
"  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  represented  to  the  Prince  as  undutiful 
or  disrespectful  to  his  Royal  Highness;  but  were  I  even  certain 
that  I  should  be  so  represented  and  considered,  I  feel  that  within 
which  prompts  me  to  do  what  I  know  to  be  right;  and  I  will  sacri- 
fice every  personal  consideration  to  my  zeal  and  attachment  to  my 
sovereign  and  my  duty  to  the  public." 

The  three  resolutions  were:  "1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  his  Majesty  is  prevented  by  his  present  indisposi- 
tion from  coming  to  his  Parliament  and  from  attending  to  public 
business,  and  that  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is 
thereby,  for  the  present,  interrupted.  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  tliat  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords  spuritual 
and  temporal  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  now  assembled,  and 
lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  jcspi^senting  all  the  estates  of  the  people 
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of  this  realm,  to  provide  tlie  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  arising  from  his  Majesty's 
said  indisposition,  in  such  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may 
appear  to  require.  8.  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for  maintaining 
entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Iling,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  said  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britiiin  should  determine  on  the  means  whereby  the  royal  assent 
may  be  given  in  Parliament  to  such  bills  as  may  be  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  respecting  tlie  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  Crown,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
King,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  present  indisposi- 
tion/' 

It  was  evident  that  here  was  opened  up  a  great  question,  on 
which  many  would  speak  and  amendments  be  moved ;  so  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  there  was  trutli  in  the  charge  that  he  w]is  willing  to 
avail  himself  of  tlie  delay.  It,  indeed,  actually  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  service  to  his  cause;  for  the  three  weeks  thus  gained  to 
the  King,  by  Fox's  and  Sheridan's  blunder,  might  have  sufficed  to 
place  the  Regent  in  office,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  King  would 
not  have  been  ''pronounced  to  have  recovered"  so  speedily  as  he 
would  have  been  when  in  the  hands  of  his  own  friends.  Nor  is  it 
fanciful  to  deny  that  the  young  Prince  and  his  train  of  impover- 
ished followers  would  have  shown  a  chivalrous  empressement  to  lay 
down  their  offices  as  soon  as  the  impartial  Willis  had  pronounced 
that  his  royal  master  was  restored. 

The  first  resolution  passed.  Stung,  however,  by  the  dishearten- 
ing prospect,  when  they  reached  the  second.  Fox  made  a  bitter 
attack  on  Pitt.  But  his  speech  only  showed  him  to  be  more  indis- 
creet than  he  had  been  before.  He  spoke  of  his  own  relations  to 
the  Prince.  He  accused  Pitt  of  insulting  the  Prince,  "whose 
favor  he  was  conscious  he  did  not  deserve.  He  was  so  fond  of 
power  that  he  determined  to  cripple  its  exercise  for  his  successors. 
Why,  if  his  doctrines  prevailed,  the  two  Houses  might  choose  for 
regent  a  foreigner,  a  Catholic,  and  set  aside  the  family  of  Bruns- 
wick!" At  which  extravagant  and  ill-judged  supposition  the 
House  showed  such  impatience  that  Fox  had  to  explain  his  illus- 
tration away. 

Nothing  could  be  more  crushing  than  Pitt's  reply.  Fox  had 
announced  himself  and  his  friends  to  be  the  successors  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.    He  did  not  know  upon  what  authority  that 
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declaration  was  made;  but  he  thought  that  the  House  and  the 
country  were  obliged  to  him  for  this  seasonable  warning  of  what 
they  would  have  to  expect.  The  nation  had  already  had  some 
experience  of  that  right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  principles. 
It  was  well  known  to  be  the  avowed  system  of  him  and  his  party 
to  endeavor,  by  the  weight  and  extent  of  their  political  influence, 
to  nominate  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  they  maintained  as  a  fundamental  maxim  that  the  ministers 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  so  nominated.  It  could  not  but  be  sup- 
posed that  by  such  advisers  power  would  be  perverted  to  a  pur- 
pose, wliich  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  could,  if  he  were  aware  of  it,  ever  endure  for  a  moment 
The  other  side  of  the  House  was  desponding.  "We  were  shock- 
ingly beat,"  writes  Sir  G.  Elliot;  "two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to 
two  hundred  and  four."  Yet  every  nerve  had  been  strained.  The 
Prince  and  his  brothers  were  canvassing  openly.  To  Lord  Lons- 
dale, the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Lowther,  who  directed  the 
votes  of  half-a-dozen  members,  the  Prince  had  written,  asking  his 
support  as  a  personal  favor.  This  he  obtained.  In  fact,  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Burlington  House,  Fox  assured  his  friends  that  they 
were  certain  of  victory.  Nor  was  victory  so  improbable;  for  the 
demoralization  of  the  situation  produced  a  spirit  of  political  gam- 
bling, it  being  on  the  cards  either  that  the  King  would  recover  or 
the  Prince  be  established  in  his  place.  Either  case  was  fatal  for 
the  losers,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  King's  own  unconstitu- 
tional theory  that  those  who  opposed  the  King's  ministry  were 
enemies  of  the  King  himself,  and  that  those  who  sought  to  displace 
bis  ministry  sought  to  displace  him.  To  choose  one's  side  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  peril.* 

A  discreditable  spectacle  was  the  number  of  distracted  waverers 
and  deserters.  The  list  of  "  rat  peers  "  and  *  *  rat  members  "  increased 
every  day;  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  most  splendid  offers  and 
promises  were  being  made.  Among  these  deserters  were  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  Lords  Malmesbury,  Lothian,  Abergavenny,  Chol- 
roondeley,  Eglinton,  and  Rodney,  with  some  baronets.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  flagrant    The  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Lord  Lothian 


*  The  result  was  shown  first  in  a  sort  of  *  caTe**orimrartial  bodj,  who  went 
bj  the  name  of  **  The  Armed  Neutrality.**  It  had  met  at  Northumberland 
House,  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
some  thirty  peers. 
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were  actively  in  office  about  the  King.  Lord  Lothian  had  been  for 
many  years  in  confidential  relations  with  him.  But  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  behavior  was  more  extraordinary.  lie  had  just  been  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  King.  The  well-known  "  single-speech  Hamil- 
ton "  was  another  deserter,  after  having  "  eaten  toads  "  for  years  at 
Mr.  Pitt's  table. 

Fox  was  now  so  ill  that  the  next  debate  was  put  off  for  a  day.  On 
the  20th  it  was  resumed,  when  the  second  resolution  was  passed.  On 
the  22nd  the  third  was  debated  in  the  most  acrimonious  style.  Pitt, 
fortified  by  the  unanimous  support  of  the  country,  addresses  from 
the  great  towns  pouring  in  on  him,  was  determined  not  to  make  the 
slightest  concession  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  Prince.  In  vain  the 
Opposition  urged  that  after  the  Prince  was  invested  with  his  office 
it  would  then  be  proper  to  settle  the  restrictions.  Pitt  would  not 
trust  liim.  "Who  can  answer,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  his  not  using 
the  royal  neg:\tive  when  the  limitations  are  presented  to  him  for 
assent?"  Until  this  was  done  he  proposed  to  supply  the  absence  of 
the  royal  assent  by  a  cumbrous  mode  of  empowering  the  Chancellor 
to  affix  the  great  seal;  a  fallacy  it  will  be  seen,  as  it  was  the  delega- 
ted act  of  the  two  Houses.  It  justly  acquired  tlie  nickname  of  "  the 
phantom."  No  wonder,  then,  that  on  the  22nd  Burke  should  have 
attacked  this  theory,  tearing  and  rending  it  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  sarcasm  and  invective.  "He  was  wilder  than  ever,"  said  an 
observer,  "  and  laid  himself  and  party  open  more  than  ever  speaker 
did.  He  is  Folly  personified,  but  shaking  his  cap  and  bells  under 
the  laurel  of  Genius.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  Pitt's  pro- 
posals could  not  be  adopted  by  them  as  gentlemen,  as  cavaliers." 
"The  words,"  adds  Sir  William  Young,  who  was  writing  these 
notes,  "will  not  be  forgot. "  "As  little  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  Carlton  House  as  of  Buckingham  House,  I  profess,"  adds  Burke, 
"only  to  deliver  my  sentiments  in  a  manner  becoming  a  simple  citi- 
zen. The  great  seal,  it  appears,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  commission, 
robbing  the  executive  power  of  its  due  function.  A  composition  of 
wax  and  copper  is  to  represent  the  sovereign.  So  preposterous  a 
fiction  merits  only  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  disclaim  all  allegiance, 
I  renounce  all  obedience  to  a  king  so  formed.  I  worship  the  gods 
of  our  glorious  Constitution,  but  I  will  not  now  bow  down  before 
Priapusl"  Against  the  Chancellor,  Burke  inveighed  in  the  most 
personal  terms.  "I  approve  not," exclaimed  he,  '  of  robbery,  house- 
breaking, or  any  other  felony.  Yet  is  each  of  these  crimes  less  inex- 
cusable than  law  forgery.    If  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whom  we 
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all  lament,  could  know  the  proposition  now  agitated,  he  would  no 
doubt  cry  out  with  Macbeth — 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown. 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding. 

Restore  me,"  he  would  add,  "to  my  former  state.  Let  me  not 
behold  a  black-browed  phantom  seated  on  my  throne!"  This  coarse 
vein  of  allusion  he  followed  up  by  likening  the  character  to  the  god 
EMapus  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter  Pitt.  Then  carried  away  by 
this  madness,  as  it  seemed  to  the  ministerial  party,  he  let  out  the 
names  of  some  of  those  whom  his  party  intended  advancing,  reward- 
ing such  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  to  be  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  Lord  George  Cavendish.  More,  it  was  thought,  would 
have  been  revealed  but  for  his  friends  pulling  him  back,  and  for  the 
ironical  cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches. 

All  this  brought  fresh  glory  to  Pitt,  to  whom  the  City  of  London 
was  now  proposing  to  offer  a  present  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 
on  his  quitting  office,  a  thing  now  considered  to  be  settled.  The  debate 
in  the  Lords,  when  the  resolution  reached  it,  was  even  more  exciting. 
It  was  remarkable  for  Lord  Shelbume's  (now  Lord  Lansdowne)  brief 
but  admirable  summary  of  the  question.  The  Chancellor  strongly 
supported  Lord  Lansdowne's  arguments,*  while  he  bestowed  eulo- 
giums  on  the  Prince.  In  reply  to  Lord  Loughborough's  assertions 
of  the  right  which  his  royal  highness  possessed  to  exercise  the 
Regency,  Thurlow  demanded:  *'What  means  the  term  of  regent? 
Where  is  it  defined?  In  what  law  book,  or  in  what  statute?  I  have 
heard  of  protectors,  guardians,  and  lords  justices;  but  I  know  not 
where  to  look  for  the  office  and  functions  of  a  regent.  To  what  end 
then  address  the  Prince  to  take  on  him  a  power  the  limits  of  which 
are  not  ascertained?"  '*No  man  entertains  a  higher  respect  than 
myself,"  continued  he,  "for  that  illustrious  person.  I  wish  as 
ardently  the  advancement  of  his  honor  and  interests  as  those  who 
affect  more  attachment  to  him.  But  I  never  will  argue  that  he 
possesses  any  inherent  right  to  the  regency,  or  that,  as  heir-apparent, 
he  can  possess  such  a  right.  There  might  even  arise  Princes  of 
Wales  whose  conduct  would  justify  the  two  Houses  in  setting  them 
aside  from  the  regency.    It  becomes,  therefore,  expedient  that  we 


*  Lord  Hawksbury  told  Mrs.  Harcourt  that  he  had  prerailed  on  the  Clian- 
oellor  to  make  one  of  his  finest  speeches  for  the  cause,  probably  this  one. 
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should  not  abandon  the  power  inherent  in  us ;  nor,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed,  fail  to  declare  it  to  be  our  right." 
When  the  division  took  place,  only  sixty-six  peers  were  found  in  the 
minority.* 


*  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberiand  voted  in  the  minority;  as  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  would  have  likewise  done,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  from 
attending  by  severe  indisposition.  All  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  adhered  to  Qovemment.  Thir- 
teen bishops,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  likewise  found 
on  that  side;  three  members  of  the  episcopal  bench  voting  with  Opposition. 
The  Scottish  peers  ranged  themselves,  six  with  administration,  seven  on  the 
other  side. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

1789. 

The  resolution  being  passed,  and  the  bill  being  prepared,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  resolution,  we  will  now  turn  to  contemplate 
what  was  going  on  at  Windsor,  where  the  Chancellor  was  still  the 
central  figure. 

**The  Prince,  having  understood  that  the  Chancellor  had  used 
some  expressions  of  which  he  thought  he  had  cause  to  complain, 
desired  to  see  his  lordship,  and  generously  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  himself,  if  the  rumor  were  unfounded.  The 
Chancellor  assured  his  Royal  Highness  that  he  never  had,  even  in 
thought,  deviated  from  the  profound  respect  he  owed  him.  He 
begged  to  know  the  full  extent  of  what  be  had  been  charged  with, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  exculpate  himself.  His  lord 
ship  proceeded  to  say  that  what  opinions  he  had  publicly  advanced 
his  legal  situation  compelled;  but  that  he  felt  himself  strongly 
devoted  to  his  Royal  Highness:  and  that  he  might  assure  himself 
that  he  should  on  no  account  unite  with  3Ir.  Pitt,  or  enter  into  anv 
opposition  to  his  Royal  Highness's  government,  when  his  dismission, 
which  he  saw  was  at  hand,  should  take  place.  He  should,  on  the 
contrary,  give  it  every  support  in  his  power;  and  if,  at  a  future  day, 
his  services  should  be  thought  of  use,  he  should  be  happy  to  offer 
them.  The  Chancellor  spoke  of  3Ir.  Pitt  as  a  haughty,  impractica- 
ble spirit,  with  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  cordially 
to  unite.  He  added  that  the  whole  party  was  split,  divided,  and 
discontented."* 

The  family  dissensions,  too,  had  reached  a  scandalous  stage,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Queen.  A  hostile  system  of  exclusion  was  adopted, 
directed  by  her.  The  Prince  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  King;  or 
else  such  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  as  made  it  disagreeable 
and  almost  impossible.  When  he  wished  to  see  his  mother,  the  same 
obstructive  course  was  pursued.    As  he  fairly  argued  in  his  letter  of 


•  "  Particulars"  In  Holt's  "  Life  of  Oeors^e  HL" 
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grievances,  he  "could  not  force  his  way  in."  Up  to  thb  time,  too, 
it  had  been  the  practice  to  send  the  physicians'  report  of  each  day  to 
the  Prince — "the  only  distinction,"  he  sarcastically  said,  "made 
between  myself  and  the  rest  of  your  Majest3''8  subjects,"  and  cer- 
tainly a  privilege  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Now  express  orders 
were  given  to  the  doctors  that  this  was  not  to  be  done. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  removal  to  Kcw,  it  had  been  forgotten  that 
the  King's  papers  and  jewels  had  been  left  opea  and  unprotected. 
The  Prince,  after  consulting  with  the  Chancellor,  repaired  with  Lord 
Wej-mouth,  the  King's  friend,  and  Lord  Brudenell,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Purse,  to  Windsor,  and  made  them,  in  his  presence,  col- 
lect and  seal  up  all  those  articles,  taking  a  formal  receipt  from  them. 

When  the  Queen  heard  of  this  reasonable  precaution,  she  fell  into 
a  fury.  As  the  Prince  describes  the  scene:  "  To  my  extreme  aston- 
ishment, she  condescended,  at  my  next  inter>iew,  to  a  species  of 
warmth  of  reproaches,  into  which  nothing  coiUd  have  surprised  or 
l)etrayed  her  Majesty  but  a  degree  of  passion  which  I  had  never  wit- 
nessed or  believed  to  exist  in  her  Majesty  before."  Without  ascrib- 
ing the  Queen's  dislike  to  him  to  this  cause,  he  had  "soon  to  lament 
it,  as  the  first  open  demonstration  of  it."  This  is  very  significant, 
and  shows  the  hostility  between  the  hard  German  lady  and  her  son. 

"  What  a  fine  fellow  my  brother  York  is  !"  the  Prince  was  heard 
to  say  at  a  supper;  "he  never  forsakes  me."  Then,  describing  the 
scene  of  the  jewels  and  his  mother's  anger,  he  repeated  his  worthy 
brother's  speech  to  her.  "Says  York  to  her,  *I  believe,  madam, 
you  are  as  much  deranged  as  the  King  !"  *  "  She  is  playing  the 
devil,"  wrote  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  to  his  lady,  "and  has,  all  this  time, 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues  against  the  Prince.  It 
is  believed  that  she  was  ready  to  accept  the  Regency,  if  the  Prince 
had  been  advised  to  refuse  it."  f 

This  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  policy  of  her  faction,  and  per- 
haps the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  almost  insulting  treatment  of  the  Prince. 
"Mr.  Pitt,"  wrote  Mr.  Storer,  "  is  so  powerful  that  he  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  Had  he  known  his  own  power  at  the  beginning  of  this 
business,  perhaps  he  would  never  have  thought  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Regent;  it  being  now  undoubtedly  proved,  I  think,  that  he 
might  have  conferred  the  Regency  on  the  Queen.  If  he  has  been 
guilty  of  any  error,  it  has  been  in  not  having  foreseen  his  strength  in 

ParUament." 

_ ^ . 

♦  Auckland,  "  Correspondence,"  ii.  280. 
t  "  Life  of  Sir  O.  EUiot,"  i.  2851. 
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This  envenomed  feeling,  with  the  sense  that  they  were  looked  on 
by  their  family  and  the  ministers  as  enemies,  is  some  justification  for 
the  many  outbursts  which  were  set  down  as  **  indecent"  on  the  part 
of  the  foolish  youths.  Both  talked  loudly  of  their  grievances  evcr}-- 
where  and  in  all  companies.  The  following  description  shows  how 
painfully  strained  must  have  been  the  relations  of  this  happy  family.* 
Through  the  curious  record  before  alluded  to  \  we  are  enabled  to 
hear  the  royal  brothers  explaining  themselves  on  the  situation. 

"At  entertainments  given  by  the  Duke  of  York,  having  for  their 
avowed  object  the  conciliation  of  members  of  both  Houses,  the  Prince 
was  present,  and  expatiated  with  great  eloquence  upon  ''the  indig- 
nities and  injustice  he  had  experienced  from  the  usurpers  of  those 
powers  of  which  he  conceived  he  ought  to  be  possessed,  as  the  natu- 
ral representative  of  a  father  unhappily  incapable  of  exercising  them, 
and,  to  the  infinite  alfliction  of  his  family,  not  likely  to  ha  ever  again 
in  a  situation  to  hold  the  reins  of  government."  He  said :  "  Reports 
have  been  circulated  that  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  truth  js  I  saw  him  but  once  during  my  stay  at  Windsor.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  King's  illness,  and  before  I  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  it  occasioned  me,  some  person  told  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  were  come.  My  mind  fully  occupied  by  the  sad 
state  of  things,  I  hardly  heard,  and  it  soon  escaped  my  recollection 
that  they  were  there.  Some  time  after,  3Ir.  St.  Leger  entered  the 
room,  and  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  ^Ir.  Pitt  had 
been  waiting  two  hours.  I  awoke  as  it  were  from  a  trance,  and 
desired  that  they  might  instantly  be  admitted.  The  duke  was  most 
obsequious,  bowed  incessantly.  Mr.  Rtt  was  most  stately.  He  said 
he  should  do  so-and-so,  and  looked  with  unforgiving  haughtiness." 
He  had  assured  the  Queen  he  should  be  happy  to  conform  in  every- 
thing to  the  wishes  of  his  royal  father;  and  he  promi.«*ed  that  every 
indication  of  his  intentions  previous  to  his  lamented  indisposition 
should  be  religiously  observed.  Her  Majesty  having  then  received 
no  unworthy  impression,  was  satisfied  and  happy  in  receiving  this 
assurance,  and  permitted  him  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  assist  in 
packing  up  and  to  put  their  seals  upon  the  Crown  jewels  and  some 
valuable  movables  of  the  King's,  which,  together  with  the  Queen's 


*  In  the  palace,  even  the  rojal  pa^es  betrayed  their  master,  and  no  h 
than  four  were  afterwards  dismissed  for  famishing  the  Prince  with  infor> 
mation. 

t  Given  in  Holt*s  "  Life  of  Qeorgv  IlL** 
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Jewels,  were  conveyed  to  Kew  when  the  Queen  went  thither.  He 
had  now  to  lament  a  sad  revolution  in  her  Majesty's  opinion,  which 
had  been  effected  by  mischievous  and  designing  persons.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  her  Majesty  of  her  own  writing,  but  not  of  her 
own  dictating.  It  charged  him  with  designing  to  take  advantage  of 
Uie  weak  state  of  the  King  to  get  possession  of  his  treasures,  and  to 
change  the  whole  state  of  things. 

*' Ladies  ,  H ,  and  C were  censured  by  his  Hoyal 

Highness  as  the  advisers  of  this  letter.  He  said  he  hud  charged  the 
last  mentioned  with  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  if  he  had  not  before  had 
a  certainty  of  it,  her  confusion  would  have  given  it.  He  complained 
of  the  personal  indignity  with  which  3Ir.  Pitt  hud  treated  him  on 
every  occasion.  He  specified  two  important  instunces  of  most  in- 
decorous conduct  toward  him.  The  summonses  to  membei's  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  examine  the  physicians  (of  which  he  had  received 
no  previous  intimation),  and  the  restrictions  uix)n  the  power  of  a 
regent,  had  both  been  sent  by  common  Treasury  messengers,  and 
left  without  ceremony  with  a  porter  at  Carlton  House  ! 

**  The  Prince  was  not  present  at  the  fourth  and  last  entertainment. 
The  Duke  of  York  entered  upon  the  interesting  tale  of  the  injury 
done  to  his  brother  in  withholding  his  acknowledged  rights,  and  of 
the  imposition  practised  upon  the  public  by  fallacious  repi*esentationa 
of  the  King's  state.  His  royal  highness  said:  '  It  must  be  imagined 
that  the  subject  was  a  most  painful  one  to  him ;  that  only  the  solici* 
tude  he  felt  to  impress  a  sense  of  his  brother's  \NTongs,  and  to  warn 
gentlemen  whom  there  was  a  design  to  mislead,  could  have  induced 
him  to  enter  upon  it.* 

"His  royal  highness  spoke  concisely  but  clearly.  He  declared 
'  that  a  string  of  fallacies  had  been  obtruded  upon  the  public;  gave 
his  royal  word  that  not  one  of  the  King's  children  was  permitted  to 
approach  him;'  and  lamented  that  'the  Queen,  wrought  upon  by 
insidioiis  arts,  particularly  by  the  machinations  of  the  Chancellor, 
seemed  resolved  to  abet  the  daring  attempt  to  supersede  his  brother's 
just  pretensions,  and  to  promote  the  views  of  those  most  inimical  to 
him.'" 

His  royal  highness  then  mentioned  an  attempt,  on  the  preceding 
Thursday,  to  prevent  Sir  C.  Baker's  seeing  the  King,  which  was 
rendered  abortive  by  his  steadily  refusing  to  sign  the  bulletin,  if  that 
were  not  permitted.  The  Duke  said  "  that  endeavors  had  also  been 
used,  the  following  day,  to  prevent  Dr.  Warren's  entering  the  royal 
chamber,  Willis  assuring  him  that  the  King  was  in  such  a  state  as 
8 
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promised  immediate  recovery,  and  that  liis  presence  would  do  harm. 
Warren,  upon  an  acknowledgment  being  extorted  that  the  Queen 
had  seen  the  King  that  morning,  insisted  upon  being  admitted,  as 
one  whose  presence  was  less  likely  to  agitate  the  royal  mind.  He 
found  his  Majesty  sitting  quietly,  and  attentively  considering  a  Court 
calendar,  which  he  was  translating  from  beginning  to  end  into  dog- 
gerel Latin.  He  accosted  Warren  upon  his  entrance,  *  Ricardensus 
Warrenensus,  baronetensus. ' "  The  Duke  said,  "  Warren  had  assuruil 
him  that  after  a  long  and  minute  examination  he  brought  away  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  the  mind  was  only  subdued,  and  that  its 
sanity  was  in  no  degree  restored." 

On  the  Duke  being  asked  what  was  the  general  state  of  his  3Iaj- 
esty's  health,  he  replied,  *'  he  was  told  that  he  was  deplorably  emaci 
ated;  but  that  that  circumstance  was  as  much  concealed  as  possible." 
His  royal  highness  said,  '*that  the  Queen  seemed  no  longer  to  have 
confidence  in  any  person  but  the  Chancellor,  who,  while  he  was 
flattering  her  Majesty  with  every  demonstration  of  zeal,  was  paying 
obsequious  court  to  his  brother."  He  added:  **He  seems  to  have 
learnt  a  lesson  of  duplicity  from  Pitt.  The  Chancellor,"  the  Duke 
continued,  ''seldom  fails  to  receive  three  or  four  letters  a  day  from 
the  Queen,  and  he  generally  sees  her  once  every  day.  Till  conceal- 
ments respecting  the  King  began  to  be  practised,  and  till  the  Queen 
suddenly  declared  her  resolution  to  accept  the  Regency,  if  the  Prince 
would  not  accept  it  with  severe  restrictions,  my  brother  and  myself 
omitted  not  one  day  paying  our  duty  to  her;  but,  since  these  events, 
our  visits  have  been  discontinued." 

The  Duke  concluded  by  expressing  in  strong  terms  **  the  misery 
he  felt  at  being  compelled  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public,  that 
induced  the  necessity  of  exposing  circumstances  over  which  every 
principle  of  delicacy,  feeling,  and  filial  affection  prompted  his  royal 
brother  and  himself  to  throw  a  veil;  and  which  a  sense  of  what 
they  owed  to  that  public  could  alone  prevent  their  interposing;  their 
duty  to  that  outweighing,  in  their  estimation,  all  that  could  affect 
themselves." 

**  January  24^/i. — The  King  had  been  terribly  affected  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  days.  On  the  19th  his  Majesty  had  been  induced 
to  walk  in  the  garden.  The  anxiety  of  the  amiable  and  royal  female 
relatives  drew  them  to  an  upper  window.  Regardless  of  everything 
but  his  own  impulses,  his  Majesty  threw  his  hat  into  the  air  and 
hurled  a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  to  an  incredible  distance,  such 
was  the  force  that  animated  him.    His  Majesty  then  proceeded  with 
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a  mpid  movement  towards  the  Pagoda,  which  he  was  very  desirous 
to  ascend.  Being  thwarted  in  that,  he  became  sullen  and  desperate, 
threw  himself  upon  the  earth;  and  so  great  was  his  strength  and  ko 
powerful  his  resistance  that  it  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
Willis  and  four  assistants  could  raise  him." 

Nor  were  the  scenes  in  the  ranks  of  the  Prince's  party  more  edify- 
ing. 

"  Meantime,  nothmg  was  equal  to  the  violence  of  the  party,  depart 
et  d'autre,  but  most  the  Prince's  side,  because  disappointed.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  has  declared  to  the  Prince  liis  determination  not 
to  act  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in  council,  who  is  just  now  Prime  Minister 
at  Carlton  House.  He  and  his  wife  live  with  3Irs.  Fitzherbert, 
having  no  other  habitation.  Charles  Fo.x,  besides  ill-health,  is 
plagued  to  death  all  day  long;  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Sheridan's 
supremacy,  and  not  choosing  to  be  questioned  by  ^Ir.  RoUe,  who 
vows  he  will,  in  spite  of  threats  and  opposition,  approfondir  that 
matter. 

"But  what  you  will  not  see  is  the  strange  supper  of  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  and  which  Lady  Mouut-Edgcumbe  had  from  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  herself,  who,  being  entirely  for  3Ir.  Pett,  is  vastly 
teased  by  the  princes,  whom  she  never  fails  to  answer  extremely  well. 
A  few  days  ago  3Irs.  Richard  AValpole  gave  a  supper  to  the  two 
princes,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Colonel  Fullarton,  Jack  Payne  (who  is 
such  a  favorite  he  is  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  leans  on  the 
Prince  as  he  walks,  not  the  Prince  on  him),  ]Miss  Vanneck,  and  a 
few  others ;  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  the  only  Pittite.  Then  says 
Jack  Payne,  after  a  great  many  invectives  against  Mr.  Pitt,  calling 
him  William  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Conqueror,  etc.,  *^Ir.  Pitt's 
chastity  will  protect  the  Queen ;'  which  was  received  by  all  present 
as  a  very  good  thing.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon*  (for  which  you  will 
like  her,  though  a  Scotchwoman)  declared  if  they  began  to  abuse  the 
Queen  she  would  leave  the  room.  And  now  I  am  in  a  fright  lest  I 
should  have  told  vou  all  this  before. " 

The  triumphant  Pitt  now  addressed  a  formal  letter  to  the  Prince, 
announcing  to  him  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  it  was  proposed  ti) 

•  "  Jack  PajTie,  the  Prince's  secretary,  one  day  uttered  some  ribaldry  about 
the  Queen,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  *  You  little,  insig- 
nificant, good-for-nothing,  upstart,  pert,  chattering  puppy,'  said  her  grace, 
'  how  dare  you  name  your  royal  master's  royal  mother  in  that  style?'  "— 
•'  Lady  Harcourt's  Diary,"  Locker  MSS.,  inMassey's  "  History  of  England,  ' 
iii.  389. 
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lay  upon  him.  The  Prince  of  Wales  complained  bitteriy  of  a  studied 
affront  in  the  mode  of  delivery  of  this  letter,  that  it  was  left  at  his 
door  by  a  servant,  though  this  was  denied;  but  he  retaliated  by 
addressing  his  answer  not  to  Pitt,  but  to  the  Chancellor.* 

Mr.  Pitt's  communication  was  dated  Tuesday  night.  December 
30th,  1788. 

**It  is  their  humble  opinion  that  your  Royal  Highness  should  be 
empowered  to  do  all  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by  his 
Majesty;  with  provisions,  nevertheless,  that  the  care  of  his  Majesty's 
royal  person,  and  the  management  of  his  Majesty's  household,  and 
the  direction  and  appointment  of  the  officers  and  servants  therein, 
should  be  in  the  Queen,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  thought 
necessary.  That  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  your  Royal  Highness 
should  not  extend  to  the  granting  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  King  (except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  leases),  to  tlie 
granting  any  otfice  in  reversion,  or  to  the  granting,  for  any  other 
term  than  during  his  Majesty 's  *  pleasure,  any  pension,  or  any  office 
whatever,  except  such  as  must  by  law  be  granted  for  life,  or  during 
good  behavior;  nor  to  the  granting  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the  peer- 
age of  this  realm  to  any  person,  except  his  Majesty's  issue  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty -one  years." 

the  prikce  of  wales  to  lord  lououborouoh. 

"My  dear  Lord, 

**I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Minister  with  such 
restrictions  as  no  dictator  could  possibly,  I  think,  ever  have  been 
barefaced  enough  to  have  brought  forward.  .  .  .  Pray  come  to 
Charles,  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can,  to  take  these  matters  into 
consideration.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

•'Most  truly  yours. 

••a  p." 

The  result  of  this  consultation  was  a  reply  which  the  Chancellor 
was,  oddly,  selected  to  be  the  bearer  of. 

Writes  the  Duke  of  Leeds:  "At  Carlton  House  a  note  was 
delivered  to  him  in  the  hall  desiring  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Fox  in  South 
Street  (Mr.  F.,  for  more  quiet,  was  removed  to  Mrs.  Armistead's), 
who  was  not  well  enough  to  come  out,  and  that  there  the  Prince 


•  "  Court  and  Cabinets, '  U.  87. 
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would  meet  him.  He  found  there  Lord  Robert  Spencer  and  two 
other  members  of  the  House,  who,  when  Mr.  Fox  came,  withdrew. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Prince  arrived.  I  think  the  Chancellor  said 
the  Prince  received  the  paper  afterwanls  and  offered  to  send  it  to 
the  Chancellor,  but,  his  lordship  declining  giving  him  that  trouble, 
the  Prince  signed  it  and  sealed  it  up." 

"He  observes,  therefore,  only  generally  on  the  heads  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Pitt — ^and  it  is  with  deep  regret  the  Prince  makes  the 
observation,  that  he  sees  in  the  contents  of  that  paper  a  project  for 
producing  weakness,  disorder,  and  insecurity  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration  of  affairs — a  project  for  dividing  the  royal  family 
from  each  other — for  separating  the  Court  from  the  State;  and 
therefore,  by  disjoining  government  from  its  natural  and  accustomed 
support,  a  scheme  for  di.sconuecting  the  authority  to  coomiand  ser- 
vice from  tlie  i)o\vcr  of  animating  it  by  reward;  and  for  allotting  to 
the  Prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  government,  without  the  means 
of  softening  them  to  the  public,  by  any  one  act  of  grace,  favor,  or 
benignity. 

"The  Prince's  feelings  on  contemplating  this  plan  are  also  ren- 
dered still  more  painful  to  him,  by  observing  that  it  is  not  founded 
on  any  general  principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuse  jealousies  and 
suspicions  (wholly  groundless,  he  trusts)  in  that  quarter,  whose  con- 
fidence it  will  ever  be  the  first  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain. 

"With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  proposed,  tlie  Prince  can  have  but  little  to  observe.  No 
light  or  information  is  offered  him  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  on 
these  points.  They  have  informed  him  what  the  powers  are  which 
they  mean  to  refuse  him,  not  why  they  are  withlield. 

"  The  Prince,  however,  holding  as  he  does  that  it  is  an  imdoubted 
and  fundamental  principle  of  this  Constitution,  that  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are  vested  there,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  are  sacred  only  as  they  are  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  that  poise  and  balance  of  the  Constitution  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  the  true  security  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject — must  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  plea  of  public  utility 
ought  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the 
extinction  or  suspension  of  any  one  of  those  essential  rights  in  the 
supreme  power,  or  its  representative;  or  which  can  justify  the 
Prince  in  consenting,  that  in  his  person  an  experiment  shall  be  made 
to  ascertain  with  how  small  a  portion  of  kingly  power  the  executive 
government  of  this  country  may  be  carried  on. 
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"  The  Prince  has  only  to  add  that  if  security  for  his  Majesty's 
repossessing  his  rightful  government,  whenever  it  shall  please  Provi- 
dence, in  l>ounty  to  tlie  country,  to  remove  the  calamity  with 
which  he  is  afflicted,  to  be  any  part  of  the  object  of  this  plan,  the 
Prince  has  only  to  be  convinced  that  any  measure  is  necessary,  or 
even  conducive  to  that  end,  to  be  the  first  to  urge  it  as  the  prelimi- 
nary and  paramount  consideration  of  any  settlement  in  which  he 
would  consent  to  share. 

"  If  attention  to  what  is  presumed  might  be  his  Majesty's  feelings 
and  wishes,  on  the  happy  day  of  his  recovery,  be  the  object,  it  is 
with  the  truest  sincerity  the  Prince  cxpn»ssos  his  firm  conviction 
that  no  event  would  be  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his  royal 
father  than  the  knowledge  that  the  government  of  his  son  and 
representative  had  exhibited  the  sovereign  power  of  the  realm  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  of  curtailed  authority,  and  diminished  energj' — 
a  state,  hurtful  in  practice  to  the  prosperity  and  good  government  of 
his  people,  and  injurious  in  its  precedent  to  the  security  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  the  rights  of  his  family.  Upon  that  part  of  the  plan, 
which  regards  the  King's  real  and  personal  property,  the  Prince 
feels  himself  compelled  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr. 
Pitt,  nor  proper,  to  suggest  to  the  Prince  the  restraint  he  proposes 
against  the  Prince's  granting  away  the  King's  real  and  personal 
property.  The  Prince  does  not  conceive  that  during  the  King's  life 
he  is,  by  law,  entitled  to  make  any  such  grant;  and  he  is  sure  that 
he  has  never  shown  the  smallest  inclination  to  possess  any  such 
power.  But  it  remains  with  Mr.  Pitt  to  consider  the  eventual 
interests  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  provide  a  proper  and  natural 
security  against  the  mismanagement  of  them  by  others. 

"  The  Prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable  duty  in  thus  giving 
bis  free  opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his  consideration. 

*'  His  conviction  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  to  the  King^s  inter- 
ests, to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  from  the  government  of  the  country 
remaining  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  debiUtated  state,  out- 
weighs, in  the  Prince's  mind,  every  other  consideration,  and  will 
determine  him  to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  present  melancholy  necessity  (which  of  all  the  King's  subjects  he 
deplores  the  most),  in  full  confidence  that  the  affection  and  loyalty 
to  the  Eling,  the  experienced  attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  generosity  which  has  always  distinguished  the  nation,  will 
carry  him  through  the  many  difflciUties  inseparable  from  this  moNt 
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critical  situation,  with  comfort  to  himself,  with  honor  to  the  King, 

and  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

"Georqe  p. 
**  Carlton  House,  Jan.  2,  ITSQ/* 

The  authorship  of  this  has  often  been  duicussed,  being  given  to 
Sheridan  or  to  Sir  Gill)ert  Elliot.  It  "was  tliought  that  it  might  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  the  first,  as  he  was  so  intimate  with  the 
Prince.  Sir  James  ^lackintosh,  consulted  by  3Ioore,  declared  from 
internal  evidence  that  it  must  have  been  Burke's  and  no  other's, 
though  Moore  declared  that  "  the  violent  state  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  temper  during  the  debates  would  have  rendered  him  an  unfit 
person  for  such  an  ofiice."  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  had  written,  and 
was  to  write,  mimy  such  public  letters  for  the  Prince  and  his  party, 
disclaimed  it  and  furnished  the  true  answer.  *'Not  a  word  in  it 
was  his,"  he  said;  "  it  was  originally  Burke's,  altered  a  little,  but  not 
improved,  by  Sheridan  and  other  critics."  * 

The  Duke  of  Leeds,  however,  showed  his  sagacity  at  guessing 
at  the  authorship.  "The  Prince  of  Wales's  comments  on  Pitt's 
letters  filled  three  quarto  pages,  showing  displeasure  to  Pitt.  It 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  strange  performance,  by  no  means  an  able 
one;  now  and  then  appeared  something  of  Sheridan's  language, 
and  still  more  of  Loughborough's." 

The  haughty  Pitt  now  proposed  that  a  reply  should  be  sent  to 
this  document;  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Leeds  informs  us,  "at  a  Cab- 
inet on  the  5th,  Mr.  Pitt  read  the  proposed  answer  to  the  Prince. 
The  Chancellor,  however,  disapproved  sending  any.  They  tried 
to  convince  him,  urging  the  mischievous  effect  on  the  public  of  a 
division  of  opinion.  The  Chancellor,  however,  remained  sulky." 
He  complained  of  being  misrepresented.  At  last  an  expedient  was 
thought  of,  that  he  should  go  and  ask  the  Prince  of  Wales  if  he 
wished  or  expected  to  receive  one,  and  if  so,  then  present  it.  To 
this  he  agreed,  though  not  with  a  good  grace.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond said:  "That  man  will  ruin  us  all  yet."  Lord  Camden  said 
privately  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  Accord- 
ingly the  Chancellor  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  subject 
of  the  answer,  and  received  a  note  from  the  Prince,  dated  Picca- 
dilly (the  Prince  dining  at  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's),  desiring  him 
to  come  to  him  at  nine  to  South  Street.    The  Chancellor  went. 


•  "  Life  and  Letters,"  I.  989. 
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and  found  the  Prince  and  ]\Ir.  Fox.  The  Chancellor  held  tlie 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  asked  the  Prince  whether  he  expected  any 
answer,  to  which  the  Prince  answered  in  the  negative;  but  on  ]Mr. 
Fox  observing  that  as  there  was  one  prepared  it  might  as  well  he 
looked  at,  the  Chancellor  delivered  it  to  him. 

After  much  wrangling  over  the  **  report  '*  of  the  physicians  (it 
tilled  four  hundred  folio  pages),  Hr.  Pitt,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
introduced  his  "  Restrictions."  They  were  in  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tions, the  first  of  which  conferred  the  honors  of  Regency;  the 
second  restrained  him  from  granting  peerages,  save  to  the  royal 
family;  the  third  from  giving  places,  save  under  conditions;  the 
fourth  protected  the  King's  property;  and  the  fifth  and  most 
important,  introduced  on  the  19tli,  gave  tlie  care  of  the  King's 
person  to  the  Queen,  with  power  to  appoint  all  officers  about  his 
l^crson  with  the  assistance  of  a  Council.  These  were  duly  passed 
by  both  Houses.  It  was  this  resolution  on  the  household  that 
excited  the  most  tumult.  Its  object  was  evident.  By  household 
lie  explained  himself  to  mean  any  office — "  master  of  horse,  cham- 
berlain, and  so  downward  to  the  pages,  beef-eaters,  and  grooms/*  It 
was  noted  that  he  spoke  as  though  he  were  "ashamed  of  such  a 
scheme."  It  was  assailed  in  vehement  style  by  Sheridan,  who 
stigmatized  it  as  a  plan  for  governing  the  country  through  the 
Queen,  when  the  minister  himself  shall  have  been  dismissed. 

He  denounced  Pitt's  duplicity  and  arrogance,  and  sneered  at  the 
Queen  with  ironical  praises,  and  pictured  the  former  coming  down 
to  the  House  attended  by  his  household.  Mr.  Fullarton,  a  fiery 
Scot,  quoted  from  the  "History  of  France"  the  description  of 
Queen  Isabella  and  her  minister  Marvilliers;  a  woman  whom  he 
described  as  attached  only  to  her  treasures,  and  governed  by  her 
chancellor. 

The  Council  was  to  be  composed,  as  Sir  G.  Elliot  heard,  of  the 
great  oflftcers  of  the  household,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Chancellor,  "so  that  this  immense  job  was  not  trusted  even 
to  the  Queen,  but  put  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  faction  itself." 

When  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords  on  January  26th,  the  dis- 
cussion was  expected  to  be  interesting  from  a  melancholy  spectacle 
of  what  Lord  Bulkeley  would  have  called  "  a  rat  bi^op,"  viz., 
Watson  of  Llandaff.  Never  was  there  so  unlucky  a  miscalcula- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  a  certain  powei:  and  talent:  and  for  his  two 
hours*  eager  advocacy,  it  was  reported  he  was  to  receive  splendid 
promotion  when  the  Regent  came  into  office.    But  he  was  never 
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forgiven  by  the  King,  and  had  to  endure  for  the  rest  of  his  life  per- 
petual banishment  to  his  obscure  Welsh  diocese. 

But  there  was  to  be  another  scene  of  treachery  more  painful  still. 
Thurlow  now  stood  forward  to  bid  for  the  gratitude  of  the  recover- 
ing monarch,  having  at  last  made  up  his  mind.  After  dwelling  on 
that  piteous  and  lamentable  situation,  "a  misfortune  equal  to  any 
which  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  since  misfortune  was  kpown 
upon  the  earth;"  then  drawing  a  picture  of  the  ingratitude  the 
royal  sufferer  had  been  treated  with — 

Deserted,  in  his  utmost  need, 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed- 
he  burst  into  tears.    This  exhibition  excited  the  ridicule  of  Burke, 
who,  when  Pitt  moved  to  wait  on  the  Prince  with  the  resolutions, 
frantically  burst  out  in  the  most  violent  agitation.     The  minister 
was  a  despot.     *'  Slaves,"  he  cried,  *'  do  you  presume  to  hesitate?" 
And  later  he  held  up  the  Chancellor — his  tears  and  his  "phantom" 
—in  his  wittiest  vein.     **The  other  House  is  not  yet  recovered 
from  that  extraordinary  burst  of  the  pathetic  which  was  exhibited 
the  other  evening;  it  has  not  yet  dried  its  eyes  nor  been  restored  to 
its  placidity.     The  tears  shed  on  that  occasion  were  not  the  tears 
of  patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  lords  for  expiring  places.    They 
were  the  *iron  tears  that  flowed  down  Pluto's  cheek,'  and  rather 
resembled  the  dismal  bubbling  of  Styx  than  the  gentle  streams  of 
Aganippe.     In  fact,  they  were  tears  for  his  Majesty's  bread.     The 
Lords  of  the  Household  would  stick  by  the  King's  loaf  as  long  as 
a  single  cut  of  it  remained;  they  would  fasten  on  the  crust,  and 
goaw  it  while  two  crumbs  of  it  held  together;  and  they  would 
proudly  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  honor  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  dignity  of  the  oflice,  which  alone  they  regarded."    Then, 
bursting  into  a  new  paroxysm,  he  exclaimed:  **I  cannot,  for  my 
soul,  understand  the  means  of  this  art-magic,  any  more  than  I  can 
doubt  the  purpose.     I  see  a  phantom  raised.    But  I  never  heard  of 
ODe  being  raised  in  a  family  but  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the 
house.    The  whole  ceremonial,  instead  of  being  a  representative  of 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  masquerade,  a  mummery,  a 
piece  of  buffoonery,  used  to  ridicule  every  form  of  government." 

At  lost  the  resolutions  were  passed,  and  it  was  on  the  80th  of 
January  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Lords  Camden  and  Staf- 
ford, with  Pitt  and  some  others,  waited  on  the  Prince  with  an 
address;  to  which  he  gave  the  following  reply,  supposed  to  be 

8* 
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written  by  Sheridan,  but  which  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  done  in  a  hurry,  half  an  liour  before  it  was  spoken: 

**My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"I  thnnk  you  for  communicating  to  me  the  resolutions  agreed 
to  by  the  two  Houses;  and  I  request  you  to  assure  them,  in  my 
name,  that  my  duty  to  the  King  my  father,  and  n)y  anxious  con- 
cern for  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  people,  which  must  be 
endangered  by  a  longer  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  together  with  my  respect  for  the  united  desires  of  the 
two  Houses,  outweigh,  in  my  mind,  ever}*  other  consideration,  and 
will  determine  me  to  undertake  the  weighty  and  important  trust 
proposed  to  me,  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  now  communi- 
cated to  me. 

"  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulties  that  must  attend  the  trust,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  is  committed  to  my  charge, 
in  which,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  no  former  example,  my  hopes 
of  a  successful  administration  cannot  be  founded  on  any  past  expe- 
rience; but  confiding  that  the  limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  deemed  necessary  for  the  present,  have  been 
approved  only  by  the  two  Houses  as  a  temporary  measure,  founded 
on  the  loyal  hope,  in  which  I  ardently  participate,  that  his 
Majesty's  disorder  may  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  trusting,  in 
the  meanwhile,  that  I  shall  receive  a  zealous  and  united  support  in 
the  two  Houses  and  in  the  nation,  proportioned  to  tlie  difficulty 
attending  the  discharge  of  my  trust  in  this  interval,  I  will  entertain 
the  pleasing  hope  that  my  faithful  endeavors  to  preserve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King,  his  crown,  and  people,  may  be  successful/* 

All  this  was  merely  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
itself.  The  next  step  was  to  issue  a  commission,  who  were  to  be 
empowered  to  set  the  great  seal  to  a  patent  for  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  the  regency  bills  now  to  be  passed.  These  *'  roundabout  '* 
devices  seem  ludicrous  enough.  The  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York 
were  included  in  the  commission,  but  the  latter  rose  in  his  place 
and  declined  the  honor  for  himself  and  for  his  brother,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  did  the  same  for  himself  as  well  as  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Burke 
burst  out  once  more  into  fury.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  sound  a 
mind  could  deliver  itself  to  such  intemperance.    He  accused  Dr. 
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Willis  of  rashness,  impetuosity,  and  presumption,  in  taking  upon 
him  to  fix  the  probable  duration  of  his  ^lajesty's  illness.  He 
exclaimed:  "Of  his  sanity,  should  God  restore  it,  where  was  the 
confirmation?  With  a  junto^an  obscure  and  contemptible  Coun- 
cil! manifestly  not  wishing  to  produce  a  sound  King,  but  ^o  usurp 
the  Government  without  one — where  a  proclamation  was  to  super- 
sede the  two  Houses — a  proclamation  from  authority  existing  no 
more— for  the  King  governs  not — but  is  governed !''  He  taxed  the 
bill  with  reviving  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  which  had  been 
exploded  on  the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  favor  of 
another  House.  *'  In  the  idiot  abominations  of  the  Stuart  race 
divine  right  was  the  assumption  of  the  Prince  alone  I  it  w*as  now 
more  monstrously  to  be  usurped  by  the  Minister  I"  **The  bill,"  he 
said,  "was  not  only  to  degrade  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  whole 
House  of  Brunswick,  who  were  to  be  outhiwed,  excommunicated, 
and  attainted,  as  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country." 

This  extraordinary  declaration  haviug  excited  the  smiles  of  sev- 
eral of  the  members,  Mr.  Burke's  indignation  rose  with  his  climax, 
and  he  directly  charged  the  House  "with  degrading  the  royal 
family;  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  distractions  and  disunion  among 
them,  and  proceeding  to  act  treasons,  for  which  the  justice  of  the 
country  would  one  day  overtake  them,  and  bring  them  to  trial!" 
He  received  a  fine  rebuke  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who  observed  that  when 
Mr.  Burke  chose  to  indulge  himself  with  a  direct  attack  upon  him, 
in  the  style  of  invective  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
himself  in  that  House,  he  seldom  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  him  any  answer,  because  his  speeches,  from  their  extraor- 
dinary style,  and  the  peculiarly  violent  tone  of  warmth  and  of 
passion  with  which  they  were  generally  delivered,  seldom  failed  to 
make  that  impression  which  those  to  whom  they  were  directed 
wished  them  to  make. 

But  even  here  the  consequences  of  the  Prince's  rash  marriage 
and  his  flagrant  denial  were  to  pursue  him.  Mr.  Rolle,  who  had 
been  threatening,  in  spite  of  all  cajolery,  that  he  would  bring  for- 
ward his  favorite  subject,  at  last  found  an  opportunity  made  to  his 
hand  in  a  clause  depriving  the  Prince  of  the  regency  should  he 
marry  a  Papist.  He  proposed  an  amendment,  awkward  to  deal 
with,  "excluding  any  one  thus  married  already,  either  in  law  or 
fact."  The  old  ground  was  once  more  gone  over,  and  it  was  urged 
that  the  royal  marriage  virtually  ropealed  the  Act  of  Settlement 
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and  its  heavy  penalties.  But  it  was  noted  that  not  one  of  the  law 
officers  now  said  a  word ;  while  Dundas,  refuting  this  argument  as 
derogatorj' to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  "declared  that  ho  regarded 
the  solemn  assurance  of  Mr.  Fox  as  decisive."  Then  alluding  to 
Fox's  absence  in  the  country,  he  said  he  was  convinced  that  *Mf 
anything  had  occurred  to  make  him  change  his  opinion,  he  (Six. 
Fox)  would  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  come  down 
to  the  House."  This  artful  thrust  must  have  gone  home.  But  he 
(3Ir.  Fox)  was  now  considered  to  be  restored,  and  it  was  believed 
that  he  delayed  returning  to  avoid  this  awkward  situation.  The 
most  curious  position  in  this  episode  was  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Grey,  who  rebuked  Rollc  for  his  conduct,  and  imputed  to  him  the 
worst  of  motives.  This,  as  he  knew  Rolle  was  speaking  the  truth, 
seemed  strange.  But  of  late  his  relations  with  the  Prince  had 
become  confidential.* 

On  the  household  question  Burke  again  broke  out  in  extraordi- 
nary' style,  and,  on  Pitt's  protesting  against  stripping  the  King  of 
the  adornments  of  royalty,  exclaimed:    *'Did  they  recollect  that 
they  were  talking  of  a  sick  king,  of  a  monarch  smitten  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence;  and  that  the  Almighty  had  hurled  him  from  his 
throne  and  plunged  him  into  a  condition  that  dtew  upon  him  the 
pity  of  the  meanest  peasant  in  the  kingdom  ?    This  produced  loud 
calls  to  order,  and  the  cries  of  *  Take  down  hb  words '  interrupted 
him;  and  the  Marquis  of  Graham  told  Mr.  Burke  that  neither  he, 
nor  any  man  in  that  House,  should  dare  to  say  tlie  King  was 
hurled  from  his  throne.     A  scene  of  great  confusion  followed, 
during  which  Burke  persisted  in  his  course,  and  justified  his  ex- 
pression by  the  language  of  the  prayer  offered  up  in  our  churches 
for  the  King's  recovery,  and,  proceeding  in  the  same  strain,  asked : 
'  Ought  they,  at  that  hour  of  sickness  and  calamity,  to  clothe  his 
bed  with  purple  ?    Ought  they  to  make  a  mockery  of  him,  putting 
a  crown  'of  thorns  on  his  head,  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  dressing 
him  in  a  raiment  of  purple,  to  cry,  Hail!  King  of  the  British!'  "f 
The  disgust  expressed  by  the  House  at  this  indecorous  allusion, 
at  length  induced  the  orator  to  change  his  tone,  and  to  arraign  the 

*  In  December,  when  he  wrote  to  Sir  G.  Elliot  at  Brookes's:  **  I  did  not  see 
the  Prince,  for  he  had  just  retired  to  a  private  room  with  Gref,  who  is  a  great 
favorite,  and  is  admitted  to  most  private  or  Cabinet  Councils.*' 

t  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Burke  found  chalked  on  his  door  a  sort  of 
parody  of  the  daily  bulletins:  *' Very  irritable  in  the  evening;  no  sleep  all 
night;  and  very  unquiet  this  morning."— Auckland,  ii.  29S. 
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clause  with  more  chastened  animation,  and  with  more  temperate 
eloquence. 

The  effect  of  one  of  these  restrictions  was  to  prevent  a  peerage 
being  given  to  Prince  "William,  which  "  the  party  thought  was 
an  act  of  pure  malice."  This  was  said  to  have  hurt  the  Prince  of 
Wales  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  heard  to 
say,  in  &  coffee-house,  that  it  was  very  hard  that  >[r.  Pitt  should 
punish  his  brother,  who  had  never  done  anything  to  offend  him ; 
but  that  for  himself,  Mr.  Pitt  was  right  to  do  him  all  the  injury 
that  he  could,  for  he  had  opposed  him. 

SirG.  Elliot  said  later,  the  plan  was  ''to  consider  the  Prince 
and  everybody  that  is  suspected  of  the  least  attachment  to  him,  as  a 
prey,  to  be  hunted  down  and  destroyed  without  mercy.  This,  I 
assure  you,  is  the  private  conversation  of  him  and  the  Queen's 
whole  set." 

It  was  then  proposed  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  other 
Princes  should  be  of  the  Council;  which  was  plainly  and  sansfa^oa 
resisted  by  Pitt,  who  declared  that  if  the  Prince  was  unsuited,  on 
various  accounts,  to  have  the  care  of  the  King,  the  argument  ap- 
plied, dfortion,  to  the  others.  The  last  clause  was  concerned  with 
the  delicate  question  as  to  who  was  to  have  power  to  declare  the 
King  restored  to  health.  This  was  to  be  done  when  it  should 
appear  proper  to  her  Majesty  and  to  five  members  of  the  Council, 
and  by  them  should  be  notified  to  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Council;  and  that,  the  act  being  then  complete,  the  Regent  should 
cease  to  rule,  and  the  King  resume  his  office.  This  was  hotly  con- 
tested, and  it  was  urged  that  Parliament  alone  should  restore  the 
powers  it  had  taken  away;  and  the  plan  had  certainly  a  doubtful 
air,  and  it  was  certainly  open  to  the  suspicions  imputed  by  the 
Opposition. 

The  excitement  that  prevailed  during  this  struggle  was  extraor- 
dinary. London  society  was  ranged  in  two  factions,  Aich  agi- 
tated by  feelings  of  the  most  vulgar  kind.  Every  one  was  to  gain 
or  lose  by  the  issue ;  the  Opposition  rapacious  for  power  and  place, 
now  almost  within  their  grasp — the  Government  as  eager  to  defeat 
them.  Everj^where  there  was  fury  and  acrimony,  and  the  ladies 
were  more  inflamed  than  the  men.  At  balls  and  parties  ladies 
were  already  seen  wearing  "Regency  caps." 

How  the  hungry  followers  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  must  have  been 
affected  by  the  giving  away  the  control  of  the  household  to  the 
Queen,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  places  would  be  thus  lost  to  them.  It  seemed  invid- 
ious, and  was  certainly  insulting  to  the  Prince  to  lay  down  that  he 
was  not  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  such  patronage;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that — shocking  as  it  may  seem — he  and  his  father  were 
on  the  footing  of  enemies,  and  that  his  father's  malady  w^as  sup- 
posed to  have  been  induced  by  his  unfilial  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  argument  of  the 
Opposition,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  vehemently  denied  the 
power  of  the  House  in  the  matter. 

But  the  prospect  of  power  hod  its  usual  disintegrating  effect 
upon  the  Opposition,  and  dissensions  had  broken  out  among  the 
leaders.  Fo.x,  as  we  have  seen,  under  pretext  of  illness,  had  retired 
from  the  fray,  disgusted  at  the  influence  which  Sheridan  and  Grey, 
with  othei*s  of  that  ••wing"  of  the  party,  enjoyed  iu  the  direction 
of  the  Prince's  affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  Fox's  ardent  friend,  declared  that  one 
could  take  no  step  so  loug  as  Sheridan  enjoyed  the  supremacy  he 
had.  Burke,  too,  as  Mr.  Moore  thinks,  was  dissatisfied  with  Fox, 
as  being  too  temperate.  Between  Sheridan  and  Burke  there  were 
also  jealousies.*  It  would  seem  that  much  of  Burke's  extraor- 
dinary violence  and  intemperance  of  language  was  prompted  by 
the  pressure  of  personal  necessities,  and  of  a  hope  deferred  in  the 
most  exasperating  way;  and  he  was  inclined  to  lay  the  cause  of  the 
failure,  which  he  foresaw  was  at  hand,  to  the  moderate  counsels  of 
Fox. 

The  first  care  of  his  friends  had  been  to  lay  out  splendid  provision 
for  him  in  their  plans;  and  when  the  next  fit  of  royal  lunacy  came 
on  some  twenty  years  later,  they  were  to  be  again  busy  allotting 
aerial  places  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  be  again  the  prey  of  a  similar 
illusion. 

In  this  Utopian  ministry,  Sheridan  was  to  be  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  ^ess  sanguine  than  might  be  supposed,  he  never  accepted 
the  prospect  of  office  seriously,  always  maintaining  that  the  King 
would  recover.  They  had  even  sent  him  the  plan  of  the  rooms  in 
the  new  Somerset  House  which  he  was  to  occupy.  And  when  he 
came  to  hear  of  his  disappointment,  he  could  drink  the  King's 
health  cheerfully  at  his  own  table.  As  to  the  other  ofiices,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  to  be  Commander-in-Chief;  field-marshals  were 
to  be  created,  of  which  the  Prince  himself  was  to  be  one.    Lord 

*  Moore,  "Lift  of  Sheridan.'*  U.  oa 
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Spencer  was  to  go  to  Ireland;  Fitzpatrick  to  be  Secretary-at-War; 
the  Home  Secretaryship  lay  between  Lords  Rawdon  and  Stormont. 

The  Prince  in  his  cups  would  give  awny  colonelcies  to  unqual- 
ified persons,  who  would  insist  on  keeping  him  to  his  promise  next 
day.*  Lord  North,  now  old  and  blind,  declined  office.  Even  the 
Bishopric  of  St  Asaph  had  fallen  vacant,  and  a  successor  had  been 
designated,  who  had  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends. 
With  these  arrangements  they  were  busy  in  the  first  weeks  of 
February,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Prince  would  be  in  pos- 
session  by  Saturday,  the  14th. f  Alns!  for  such  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions. For  now,  while  in  this  fool's  paradise,  rumors  of  a  steady 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  royal  patient  began  to  take  firmer 
shape.  Dr.  Warren,  to  the  disgust  of  his  friends,  was  compelled 
to  declare  that  the  King  was  improving  every  day.  \  In  fact,  so 
early  as  the  beginning  of  February  the  disorder  had  begun  to 
diminish.  On  the  11th  the  King  bade  Warren  feel  his  pulse,  and 
asked  him  did  he  not  think  there  was  some  amendment,  to  which 
the  doctor  agreed ;  and  on  the  17th  certified  that  "the  King  was 
in  a  state  of  convalescence."  On  the  lOtli  the  Chancellor  stood  up 
in  the  House  and  announced  that  it  would  be  "indecent,"  in  the 
King's  state,  to  proceed  with  the  bill  further,  and  proposed  to 
adjourn  for  a  week.  The  Duke  of  York  professed  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  news. 

In  truth  the  Prince  and  his  party  already  felt  that,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  "the  game  was  up,"  for  even  if  they  came  into  office,  it 
seemed  to  be  settled  that  he  could  not,  with  the  King  fast  recover- 
ing, dismiss  the  existing  Ministers,  who  would  have  to  be  restored 
a  week  or  two  later.  Already  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  said  to 
have  told  the  Prince  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  not 
take  office ;  §  nor  were  there  other  annoying  elements  wanting  to 
make  this  "day  of  dupes"  even  more  humiliating.  The  Irish 
Parliament,  after  some  angry  debates,  had  voted  an  address  to  the 
Prince,  inviting  him  to  take  on  him  the  Regency  of  Ireland.     On 


•  Auckland.  **  Correspondence,"  ii.  292. 

+  "Life  of  Sir  G.  Elliot,"  1. 269. 

X  One  of  the  Princess  grood  stories  often  told  at  his  own  expense,  was  the 
comfort  brought  to  hibi  by  Fox's  Italian  servant,  Basilico  who  would  approach 
him  confidentially:  *'  I  have  de  honor,  sare,  to  be  at  Windsor.  I  have  seen 
your  fader,  and  "—here  the  Prince  would  admirably  mimic  his  air  of  rueful 
sympathy—**  and  he  looks  as  well  as  ever."— Moore's  "  Diary." 

%  '*  Court  and  Cabinets,"  U.  107. 
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February  19th  the  Houses  waited  upon  the  Lord-Lieutenant  with  a 
request  that  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  Prince.  This  he  refused 
to  do  on  constitutional  grounds,  while,  after  passing  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to 
convey  the  address  to  London,  which,  unfort!inately  for  their  pur- 
pose, they  did  not  reach  until  the  "  day  after  the  fair,"  and  the 
King  all  but  restored.  This  miglit  have  brought  about  a  dangerous 
conflict.  '*Thc  Irish  Ambassadors,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
rather  unfairly  assailed  with  gross  abuse.  Epigrams  were  showered 
on  them  for  their  bootless  errand.  The  members  were  ridiculed  in 
a  coarse  vein.  At  the  various  dinner-parties  given  to  the  deputies 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  Sir  T.  Dundas,  and  others,  the  Prince  de- 
voted himself  to  making  a  favoniblc  impression  on  them.  At  the 
latter's  house  he  was  "uncommonly  agreeable  and  captivating," 
singing  a  capital  sea-song,  which  turned  on  a  battle  between  a 
French  and  English  ship;  the  French  ship  sinking,  and  the 
British  rescuing  the  crew,  the  burden  being  that  "the  Briton 
conquers  but  to  save."  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  convivial 
gifts. 

On  the  27th  of  Februar}-,  when  the  very  bulletins  had  ceased  to 
appear  as  unnecessar}-,  the  Prince  received  their  address  and  answered 
it  in  a  suitable  manner: 

••  My  Lords  and  Gian'LE^iEK, 

"  The  address  from  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
Commons  of  Ireland,  which  you  have  presented  to  me,  demands  my 
warmest  and  earliest  thanks.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  esteem 
and  affection  I  have  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  the  loyal 
and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  person  and  government  of  the  King 
my  father,  manifested  in  the  address  of  the  two  Houses. 

"Wiiat  they  have  done,  and  their  manner  of  doing  it,  is  a  new 
proof  of  their  undiminished  duty  to  his  Majesty,  of  their  uniform 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  their  constant  attention 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  con«ord  and  connection  between  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  indispensably  necessaxy  to  the 
prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  liberties  of  both. 

**If,  in  convening  my  grateful  sentiments  on  thehr  conduct,  in 
relation  to  the  King  my  father,  and  to  the  inseparable  interests  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  I  find  it  impossible  to  express  adequately  my  feel- 
ings on  what  relates  to  myself,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  the  less  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  I  have  the  imderstanding  to  comprehend  tlie 
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value  of  what  they  have  done,  a  heart  tliat  must  remember,  and 
principles  that  will  not  suffer  me  to  abuse  their  confidence. 

"  But  the  fortunate  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stance which  gave  occasion  to  the  address  agreed  to  by  the  Lords 
antl  Commons  of  Ireland,  induces  me  to  delay,  for  a  few  days,  giv- 
ing a  fimil  answer;  trasting  that  the  joj'ful  event  of  his  Majesty's 
resuming  the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  may  then  ren- 
der it  only  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  those  sentiments  of  gratitude 
ami  affection  to  the  loyal  and  generous  people  of  Ireland,  which  1 
feel  indelibly  impressed  on  my  heart. 

"The  happy  event  of  the  King's  recovery,  and  the  consequent 
reassumption  of  the  exercise  of  his  auspicious  government,  an- 
nounced by  his  royal  commis8ion  for  declaring  the  further  causes  of 
holding  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  has  done  away  with. the 
melancholy  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland;  but  nothing  can  oblitenite  from  my 
memory  and  my  gratitude  the  principles  upon  which  that  ar- 
mngement  was  made,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
attendwl. 

*'I  consider  your  generous  kindness  to  his  Majesty's  royal  family, 
and  the  provision  you  made  for  preserving  the  authority  of  the 
crown  in  its  constitutional  energy,  as  the  most  unequivocal  proof 
which  could  l)e  given  of  your  affectionate  loyalty  to  the  King,  at  the 
time  when,  by  an  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence,  his  govern- 
ment had  suffered  an  intermission,  and  his  house  was  deprived  of  its 
natural  protector. 

**I  shall  not  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  the  lords  and  commons  of 
Ireland  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  reliance  on 
the  moderation  of  my  views,  and  the  purity  of  my  intentions.  A 
manly  confidence,  directing  the  manner  of  proceeding  towards  those 
who  entertain  sentiments  becoming  the  high  situation  in  which  they 
are  bom,  furnishes  the  most  powerfiU  motives  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  liberality  of  sentiment,  which, 
in  conveying  a  trust,  confers  an  honor,  can  have  no  tendency  to 
relax  that  provident  vigilance,  and  that  public  jealousy  which  ought 
to  watch  over  the  exercise  of  power. 

"  Though  full  of  joy  for  the  event  which  enables  me  to  take  leave 
of  you  in  this  manner,  personally  I  cannot  but  regret  your  departure. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  your  pri- 
vate characters,  and  it  has  added  to  the  high  esteem  which  I  had 
before  entertained  for  you  on  account  of  your  public  merits;  both 
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have  made  you  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  great  bodies  to 
which  you  belong. 

"I  am  confident  that  I  need  not  add  my  earnest  recommendation 
to  Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland  to  continue  to  cultivate  the 
hxumony  of  the  two  kingdoms  which,  in  their  mutual  perfect  free- 
dom, will  find  the  closest  as  well  as  the  happiest  bond  of  their  inter- 
course." 

On  the  same  day  they  were  entertained  at  a  magnificent  banquet 
at  Carlton  House,  at  which  assisted  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumber- 
land, and  Portland ;  Fox  (now  returned),  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  all  the 
leaders  attended.  The  Prince  exerted  his  most  engaging  arts  as 
ho.<»t,  and  at  the  close  insisting  on  what  he  called  the  "Landlord's 
Bottle,"  and  drew  from  Biuke  the  rather  solemn  jest  that  he  was 
entitled  to  order  if  jn}'e  di-viuo.  Tbey  spent  some  jovial  weeks 
in  town  fOtcc  bv  all  the  Opposition,  and  then  returned  to  their  own 
countr}'. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
1789. 

What  made  these  proceedings  the  more  unbecoming  was  the  fact 
that  the  King  was  actually  recovered.  On  the  20th  he  had  been  seen 
by  the  Chancellor,  who  declared  that  he  never,  at  any  period,  saw 
the  King  more  composed,  collected,  or  distinct.  All  accounts  agree 
in  this  view,  wliich  is,  moreover,  supported  by  the  minute  and 
accurate  reports  of  Miss  Bumey.  They  had*  even  opened  to  him 
some  of  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  d^iring  his  confine- 
ment— a  most  painful  and  delicate  task. 

Pitt,  more  defiant  and  haughty  under  these  conditions,  was  not 
disposed  to  allow  his  enemies  even  the  formal  advantages  of  this 
position.  "We  shall  not  feel  ourselves  disposed,'*" wrote  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  ''to  give  up  the  King's  authority  into  the  hands  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  less  so  because  we  know  that 
he  and  his  friends,  as  he  calls  them,  have  taken  the  resolution  of 
making  the  change  at  all  events,  and  of  taking  all  the  offices  of  the 
country  into  thehr  own  hands,  even,  as  they  express  themselves,  if 
they  are  to  hold  them  only  twelve  hours.'*  * 

But  the  most  disagreeable  incident  in  this  painful  business  was 
now  to  be  seen.  The  sons  were  compelled  by  this  hostile  treatment 
to  look  on  the  announced  recovery  as  part  of  their  enemies*  "game," 
and  possibly  a  deception  contrived  by  the  Queen  and  her  '*  faction." 
On  this  ground  they  declined  to  believe  that  he  had  recovered,  and 
were  searching  in  his  words  and  actions  for  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. The  accounts  were  still  colored  by  violent  prejudice.  The 
Chancellor  had  seen  the  King  for  the  second  time  on  the  20th,  and 
declared  to  Pitt  that  there  was  not  the  least  trace  of  tlie  disorder. 


*  The  same  spirit  was  evident  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  Irish  address. 
'*  On  conversing  with  Pitt,"  wrote  Mr.  Grenville,  **  we  were  both  clearly  of 
opinion  that  no  communication  oug^ht  to  be  made  to  his  Royal  Highness  of 
what  had  passed  in  Ireland,  as  we  have  uniformly  considered  him  as  not  enti- 
tled under  the  present  circumstances  to  any  communication  of  any  part  of 
the  business  of  Government."—"  Court  and  Cabinets,"  11. 128. 
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For  the  other  party  he  had  a  different  story.     "  By  Q /*  he  said 

to  the  Duke  of  York,  **  they  always  contrive  to  wind  up  the  King 
when  I  am  to  see  liim,  and  he  appears  very  well  before  me.*'  He 
had  tolcl  Warren  to  repeat  to  the  two  Princes  his  opinion  of  the 
King*s  state,  which,  at  his  first  interview  at  least,  was  certainly 
unfavorable.* 

Inflamed  by  this  suspense  and  the  contradictory  reports,  the  two 
Princes  calletl  repeatedly  at  Kew,  and  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  see 
their  falher.  They  were  refused  on  various  pretences;  it  being,  no 
doubt,  considered  that  they  came,  moved  not  by  filial  anxiety,  but 
in  the  capacity  of  spies.  At  last  they  addressed  a  demand  to  the 
Queen: 

"Your  ^lajesty's  most  dutiftil  son.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  most 
humbly  begs  leavt»  to  jepreseut  to  your  Majesty  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : 

"  It  has  for  some  days  been  confidently  reported,  and  is  generally 
credited,  that  his  ^lajesty  is  happily  restored  to  health,  though  that 
health  is  not  yet  perfectly  confirmed.  It  mu.st  be  on  a  supposition 
of  this  fact,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  introduced  into  his 
Majesty's  presence. 

"That  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  have  fre- 
quently made  most  respectful  and  dutiful  applications  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  King  their  father;  but  that  they  have  met  with  a 
refusal,  on  the  idea  that  his  Majesty  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition 
to  be  approached  by  them,  without  the  danger  of  affecting  his  sensi- 
bility in  such  a  manner  as  to  renew  or  increase  his  illness. 

'•They  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Majesty  that,  in  such  a  moment, 
the  Prince  claims  a  right  to  see  his  father,  as  a  gratification  due  to 
his  feelings  as  a  son.  The  Prince  claims  access  to  his  ^lajesty  in 
right  of  his  birth.  He  claims,  at  fitting  times,  and  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, an  audience  of  the  King,  as  being  actually  nominated  by  a 
bill,  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  arduous  and 
delicate  trust  of  his  Majesty's  government  during  his  illness. 


*  Eren  on  the  morning  after  the  Chancellor*8  announcement  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  Sir  Q.  Baker  complimented  the  King  on  seeing  him  dressed  in 
his  usual  clothes:  **  I  wish  jou  Joy,  sir,  of  appearing  again  like  a  king,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  star  again.*'  The  poor  patient  replied,  putting  his  finger 
on  his  mouth:  **Hush,  hush!  don't  talk  of  stars,  we  must  not  talk  of  stars; 
you  know  I  am  mop«ifnia,  and  don't  like  French  mottoes.''— Sir  Q.  Elliot, 
"Ufe.'M.  27^ 
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"  The  rule  of  the  Prince  of  AVales's  conduct  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  formed  upon  an  accurate  idea  of  his  Majesty's  condition 
He  apprehends  that  he  owes  it  to  his  Majesty  and  to  liis  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects,  to  do  all  that  in  his  power  lies,  that  no  man  should 
make  use  of  liis  Majesty's  name  whilst  he  labors  under  illness,  which 
may  redound  to  the  detriment  of  his  Majesty's  govcniment — which 
may,  agamst  his  will,  and  by  surprise,  possibly  tend  to  the  dishonor 
and  disadvantage  of  his  family. 

*'Her  Majesty  will  naturally  expect  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  exceedingly  anxious  and  apprehensive  lest,  if  he  and  the 
Duke  of  York  should  not  see  the  King  (though  they  may  be,  against 
their  wishes,  excluded  from  his  Majesty's  presence),  that  circum- 
stance might  be  hereafter  employed  by  persons  not  well  disposed  to 
your  Majesty,  or  to  them,  to  prejudice  his  Majesty's  mind  against 
them,  as  deficient  in  reverence,  duty,  and  natural  affection. 

"  If  it  be  thought  that  their  seeing  his  3Iajesty  might  agitate  his 
mind,  and  retard  his  recoveiy,  the  Prince  is  sure  that  the  same 
reason  might  be  urged  with  regard  to  the  Chancellor,  who,  in  his 
character  of  minister,  must  naturally  remind  the  King  of  affairs  of 
State,  and  renew  in  his  mind  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  govern 
ment. 

**  The  Prince  of  Wales  desii*es  and  requests,  as  guarantees  and 
witnesses  of  the  prudent  use  which  he  and  the  Duke  of  York  will 
certainly  make  of  this  visit  of  duty  and  respect,  the  presence  of  two 
or  more  of  the  attending  physicians,  provided  that  all  persons  who 
may  operate  on  the  King's  mind  by  restraint  be  not  present. 

'•  The  Prince  of  Wales  entreats,  that  if  the  physicians  should  be  of 
opinion  that  his  Majesty's  state  of  health  will  not  safely  permit  the 
desired  interview,  the  Prince,  for  his  future  justification  with  the 
King,  may  receive  that  opinion  in  writing,  signed  by  them. 

*'  The  Duke  of  York  most  humbly  supplicates  your  Majesty  for 
the  same  indulgence,  in  paying  his  humble  and  affectionate  duty  to 
the  King  his  father.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  they  again  presented  themselves  at 
Kew,  and  sent  Drs.  Warren  and  Gisbome  to  Dr.  Willis  with  a  formal 
demand  for  admission,  requiring  also  that  the  reasons  for  refusal 
should  be  given  in  writing.  Willis  returned  with  a  message  from 
his  >Iajesty,  thanking  them  for  their  inquiries;  but  wishing  to  put 
off  seeing  them  till  he  had  seen  the  Chancellor,  which  he  was  to  do 
to-morrow.    This  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  them.    "How 
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it  will  be  received  I  know  not,  but  it  has  completely  defeated  the 
avowed  object  of  the  visit,  which  was  to  prejudice  his  mind  against 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken."  Such  was  Mr.  GrenviJle's 
ardent  view. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  restoration:  "On 
February  22d,"  she  says,  **  Lady  C.  Finch  said  the  King  showed 
the  greatest  affection  to  the  Queen.  It  was  the  attention  of  a  lover. 
He  seemed  to  delight  in  making  her  presents — kissed  her  hand  & 
showed  every  mark  of  tenderness.  I  was  just  with  Lady  C.  when 
Gen*  H.  came  to  fetch  me  to  M'  Smelt's  house  saying  the  King  was 
waiting  to  see  me.  I  tlew  up  stairs  where  I  found  the  King  & 
before  I  could  speak  he  caught  me  in  his  arms  &  kissed  me,  which  I 
own  I  did  him  on  both  sides  of  his  face,  telling  him  how  happy  I  was 
&  how  I  thanked  God  for  this  blessing  of  seeing  him  well,  yet  hardly 
knowing  what  1  said  so  overcome  was  1  with  joy.  He  staid  about  i 
an  hour  in  which  time  he  wjis  exactly  what  I  had  ever  seen  him  when 
in  good  spirits.  He  talked  much  of  Windsor,  said  it  was  his  only 
home,  he  knew  no  other — spoke  of  the  great  regret  in  quitting  it. 
He  looked  very  thin  buf  was  in  excellent  spirits,  making  his  usua) 
jokes  &  looked  full  of  kindness  &  benevolence.  Gren*  H.  removed 
from  the  Ks.  mind  a  prejudice  as  to  the  Queen's  leaving  him  at 
Windsor  before  he  was  removed  to  Kew  by  fully  explaining  the 
plan  having  been  so  arranged  by  the  physician  &  the  King  declared 
himself  highly  pleased  &  satisfied.  The  King  «&  Queen  afterwards 
came  together  to  see  me.  She  was  dreadfully  reduced  &  shewed 
me  her  stays,  which  would  wrap  twice  over." 

More  touching  still  is  Lord  Carmarthen's  (the  Duke  of  Leeds) 
account  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  poor  King.  He  remained  with 
him  three  hours:  "The  moment  the  door  was  shut  the  King 
embraced  me,  put  his  cheek  to  mine,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
thanked  me  for  my  affectionate  behavior  during  his  illness."  He 
found  him  grown  thin,  his  voice  hoarse,  but  he  appeared  perfectly 
clear,  and  his  conversation  more  connected  and  less  hurried  than  it 
used  to  be.  He  was  most  grateful  to  all  for  the  support  he  had 
received  during  his  illness,  and  said  it  was  no  small  comfort  to  him 
to  reflect  on  the  small  number  of  those  who  had  deserted  him,  and 
still  more  so  as  they  were  persons  whose  conduct  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at. 

On  the  28rd  the  father  and  his  sons  were  to  meet.  The  meeting 
was  fixed  for  one  o'clock,  but  the  worthy  pair  did  not  arrive  till  half - 
past  three     Though  thus  kept  waiting  for  them,  the  Ehog's  mind 
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had  been  fully  prepared:  there  had  been  unfolded  to  him  the 
intended  regency,  the  very  day  it  was  to  have  passed ;  Willis,  with 
great  tact,  impressing  on  him  the  providential  interposition  which 
had  restored  him  at  so  critical  a  point.  The  result  was  that  he  was  so 
moved  to  thankfulness  and  pious  gratitude,  that  he  expressed  him- 
self **  ready  to  bear  any  reverse  or  anything  vexatious  he  might 
have  to  know.*'  Rather  strange  seems  the  dislike  he  now  exhibited 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  owing 
to  his  interference  that  he  had  been  confined  at  Kew.  It  was  more 
likely  to  have  been  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  minister 
had  favored  the  Queen,  and  given  over  his  authority  to  her. 

Yet  no  one  could  have  more  chivalrously  championed  his  master. 
The  king  said  pitcously  to  Willis  that,  "  Had  they  crushed  you, 
doctor,  they  would  have  crushed  me — wc  must  have  fallen 
together."  *  The  Princes,  too,  filled  with  bitterness  against  the 
man  who  had  crushed  them,  gave  out  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
explained  matters  to  the  King,  he  would  see  Pitt's  behavior  in  the 
worst  light.  At  the  interview  that  followed  between  the  King  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  full  justice  was  done  to  the  courageous  minister  who  had 
twice  rescued  him  from  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Advised  no  doubt  by  their  friends,  the  Princes  had  thought  of 
reconciling  themselves  to  their  father,  for  their  position,  both  from 
debt  and  general  discredit,  had  now  become  most  critical.  But  the 
vindictive  Queen  jealously  guarded  her  spouse;  and  the  odious  rdle 
which  the  sons  had  played  was  to  be  transferred  to  her.  It  would 
appear  that  she  was  determined  to  use  the  victory  in  the  most 
\mcompromising  fashion ;  more  particularly  as  there  were  still  some 
strange  symptoms  in  her  recovered  husband,  which  pointed  at  dis- 
turbance of  the  domestic  peace.* 

Now  began  a  series  of  painful  family  incidents.  The  Princes, 
having  at  last  obtained  an  audience,  were  shown  up  to  the  Queen, 
while  Colonel  Digby  went  to  inform  the  King.  When  he  came  to 
the  door  he  had  to  stop  from  agitation,  for  the  tears  rushed  to  his 
eyes.  After  a  pause,  he  said  to  Colonel  Digby  that  the  house  of 
Brunswick  had  to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  shed  tears.  Then,  enter 
ing,  he  took  both  his  sons  m  his  arms  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
"  He  said  he  always  loved  them  and  always  should  love  them," 
shedding  tears  on  their  faces     And  they,  too,  were  affected.  "The 


•  "  Mrs.  Harcourt's  Diary,"  p.  12. 

+  See  '•  Mrs.  Harcourt's  Diary,''  p.  28,  for  this  unsuspected  episode. 
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Prince  protested  that  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life."  "Tlie 
King,"  writes  Sir  G.  Elliot,  "did  not  touch  at  all  on  anything  like 
business,  but  talked  to  the  Prince  about  horses,  and  to  the  Duke 
about  his  regiment.  The  Queen  was  present,  walking  ta  and  fro  in 
the  room  with  a  countenance  and  manner  of  great  dissatisfaction ; 
and  the  King,  every  now  and  then,  spoke  to  her  in  a  submissive 
and  soothing  sort  of  tone.  .  .  ,  He  made,  however,  one  or  two 
•  slips,'  such  as  telling  them  he  was  the  Chancellor." 

They  took  leave  in  half-an-hour,  and  told  Colonel  Digby  they 
were  delighted  that  the  King  was  better,  though  they  noted  that  he 
had  made  an  odd  remark  about  his  "  playing  piquet  better  than  Mr. 
Charles  Hawkins." 

The  poor  monarch's  own  account  of  the  transaction,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  was  given  to  Mr.  Pitt.  **  It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction," 
he  wrote,  **that  I  renew  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pitt  by 
acquainting  him  with  my  having  seen  the  Prince  of  "Wales  and  my 
second  son.  Care  was  taken  that  the  conversation  should  be  gen- 
eral and  cordial.  They  seemed  perfectly  satisfied.  X,  chose  the 
meeting  should  be  in  the  Queen's  apartment,  that  all  parties  might 
have  that  caution  which,  at  the  present  hour,  could  best  be  judi- 
cious." It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Princes  were  maligned 
when  the  Court  party  set  it  about  that  they  were  unfeeling,  as  it 
was  the  King  who  made  the  conversation  general.  In  this  unfortu- 
nate contest  now  about  to  commence,  the  blame  must  be  shared 
between  the  parties;  but  the  chief  share  attaches  to  the  Queen,  who 
set  herself  up  as  the  head  of  a  faction,  and,  it  will  be  seen,  con- 
ducted the  struggle  with  a  venom  and  bitterness  that  challenged 
hostility.  The  young  Princes,  without  proper  advisers,  smarting 
under  disappointment  and  tJieir  "wrongs,"  were  .only  too  ready  to 
encounter  her  enmity  with  enmity  as  inflamed — so  that  here  were 
furnished  materials  for  family  scandal  of  the  most  indecent  kind.* 
It  shows  how  envenomed  the  Court  party  was  when  it  spread 
abroad  the  report  that  "the  Princes  showed  no  emotion."  The 
same  authority  declared  that  they  were  frequenting  masquerades, 
"rioting,  and  drunk.  The  Duke  of  York  plays  much  at  tennis, 
and  has  a  score  with  all  the  blacklegs,  and  in  the  public  court  tells 
them  they  shall  all  be  paid  as  soon  as  his  father  can  settle  with  him 
some  of  the  Osnaburg  money  which  he  owes  him.    They  amused 

*  **Mr«.  Harcourt's  Diary,"  p.  12;  ••Court  and  Cabinets," IL  128;  "Life  of 
SIrO.EUIot,"!.  S74. 
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themselves  yesterday  evening  with  spreading  about  a  report  that  the 
King  was  still  out  of  his  mind,  and  quoting  phrases  to  which  they 
gave  that  turn :  Bless  God,  it  is  yet  some  time  before  these  mature 
and  ripened  virtues  will  be  visited  upon  us  in  the  form  of  a  govern- 
ment." 

The  Queen  had  despatched  General  Harcourt  to  Pitt  with  her 
account  of  the  interview,  pressing  him  to  come  the  next  day,  assur- 
ing him  of  the  most  cordial  reception.  Pitt  acknowledged  the  invi- 
tation, with  some  reserve  and  pride,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  zeal 
of  his  friends  was  not  pressing  him  on  the  King.  The  truth  seemed 
to  be  that  the  faithless  Chancellor  was  again  at  work,*  and  had  seen 
the  Prince,  who  had  sent  Adam  to  Fox  only  the  day  before  to  open 
some  new  scheme  of  alliance.  This,  however.  Fox  discouraged, 
saying  that  ho  had  a  horror  of  negotiations  with  Thnrlow.  Here  is 
un  amusing  glimpse  of  the  rough  Chancellor  at  this  time.  He  was 
convinced,  he  told  Lord  Carmarthen,  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  complained  of  a  want  of  confidence  between  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  ' '  Dundas  was  the  most  impudent  fellow  he  ever  knew ; 
that  he  had  proposed  a  dinner  to  the  Chancellor  at  the  house  of  the 
latter,  with  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  where  he  (the  Chancellor)  was 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  election  of  the  sixteen  Peers.  The  Chan- 
cellor told  him  he  would  very  readily  give  him  a  dinner,  but  no 
opinion."  f 

In  his  daughters  the  King  was  blessed.  "Wrote  one  in  delight  at 
his  restoration :  *'  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  joy  every  one  showed 
whenever  the  King  came.  I  can  assure  you  it  was  almost  too  much. 
Everywhere  they  sang  'God  save  the  King.'  I  wjw  greatly  enter- 
tained on  the  day  we  arrived  at  Lyndhurst  to  hear  a  poor  man  say  • 
'  I  am  so  soiTy  we  have  no  band  for  the  King;  it  is  so  hard  he  has 
no  music — he  loves  it  so  much!  *" 

Of  the  Princess  Royal  at  this  time  Mrs.  Harcourt  thus  speaks: 
After  declaring  that  her  disposition  was  such  that  she  had  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world,  she  goes  on:  **Her  apprehension  is  quick. 
Her  conduct  in  the  difficult  situation  she  has  been  placed  in  by 
being  ever  distinguished  with  marked  affection  by  her  Brothers, 
especially  the  Prince,  has  been  uniformly  creditable  to  her  Judg- 
ment.   She  writes  with  an  ease  and  fluency  which  renders  her  let- 

•  •*  The  Chancellor  is  again  getting  about  the  Prince,  persuading  him  that 
be  is  attached  to  him  and  that  he  hates  Pitt;  but  he  is  the  falsest  and  most 
treacherous  character  in  the  world."— Sir  G.  Elliot,  i.  275. 

t  Leeds  MS. 
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ters  singularly  entertaining.  I  have  heard  Hiss  Goldswortby  com- 
pare them  to  Mad.  de  Scvign^*s.  Her  desire  is  ever  to  he  a  peace- 
maker— and  if  she  can  procure  pleasure  to  others,  it  is  the  greatest 
delight  she  knows.  Princess  Augusta  adores  her  parents;  hut  tho* 
she  is  ever  fulnlling  her  duty  she  is  a  less  marked  character,  tho'  I 
cannot  exactly  detine  why,  than  the  Pss.  Royal.  Princess  E]iz**» 
again  is  quite  different  from  her  two  Elder  Sisters.  She  has  great 
good  humor,  quick  feelings,  a  great  deal  of  genius,  an  Imagination 
full  of  fire,  much  resolution,  much  presence  of  mind,  the  same  sur- 
prising Memory  which  runs  through  the  family,  very  strong  affec- 
tions and  friendship,  high  principles,  and  a  manner  which,  from  its 
superlative  good  humor,  pleases  every  one.  She  has  a  turn  for  con- 
versation and  a  peculiarity  of  Ideas,  which  is  just  entitled  to  be 
called  wit.  She  writes  as  she  speaks,  often  full  of  humorous  con- 
ceits, and  she  has  the  power  of  defending  and  supporting  her  own 
opinions  in  presence  of  the  Queen  in  a  manner  her  Sisters  cannot 
attempt.  I  ought  rather  to  say  a  manner  which  the  P**  Royal  dares 
not,  and  the  P**  Augusta  does  not  wish  to  attempt  Of  the  Beauty 
of  the  3  Princesses  people  think  differently,  though  all  agree  that 
they  have  a  considerable  share.  P"  Royal  io  the  finest  woman,  P" 
Augusta  the  prettiest,  and  P**  Eliz.  the  handsomest." 

PRINCESS  AUGUSTA  TO  MISS  GOLDSWOBTHT. 

SOthFeb. 
"I  have  the  pleasure,  my  dearest  Gooly,  of  telling  you  we 
had  the  happiness  of  a  Visit  from  my  dear  Papa.  Last  night  he 
came  up  stairs  at  7  and  staid  till  \  past  9.  Thank  God  my  dearest 
Gk)ully,  for  this  Comfort.  Thank  God  for  his  great  mercy  to  us. 
I  am  so  very  happy  that  I  really  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when 
I  saw  him:  he  was  so  composed,  so  kind,  so  exactly  what  you  and 
all  our  real  friends  could  wish.  The  Gentlemen  below  declared 
they  never  saw  him  better  than  when  he  quitted  us,  and  he  has  had 
a  Charming  night  of  7  hours  sleep.    Your  most  affect  my  dearest 

Goully 

•  *  Augusta  Sophia.  " 

"The  P"  Augusta  and  the  D.  of  Y.,"  adds  Mrs. iHarcourt,  "was 
now  continually  with  the  Q"  endeavoring  to  regain  her  favor  &  try- 
ing to  obtain  it  for  the  Prince.  The  Queen  said  there  were  parts  of 
his  conduct  she  could  never  forget,  &  instanced  his  setting  Sheridan 
to  answer  her  letters.    The  King  had  related  this  to  Mr.  Digby  & 
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said  tears  were  shed  on  both  sides.    But  the  King  looked  to  amend- 
ment of  conduct  not  declarations. 

**  P"  Royal  told  me  tlie  P.  of  Wales  had  won  money  of  the  D.  of 
Bedford  at  Newmarket  &  upon  tlie  Coui*se  as  tliey  were  riding 
about  he  called  out  to  the  Duke,  You  know  it  don't  signify  what 
you  lose  to  me  as  your  Brother-in-law,  on  which  the  D.  of  Orleans 
sjiid,  Qu'est  que  c'est  que  9a  que  vous  lui  dites  Id?  Je  Tappelle  (said 
the  Prince)  mon  beau-fr6re. — Qu'est  que  9a  veut  dire;  est-ce  que  la 
Fitzherbert  a  une  Sceur? — Non,  non  (said  the  Prince),  11  estTamant 
dc  ma  Socur  nine,  il  en  est  folle. 

••Dr.  Willis  had  now  prepared  the  King's  mind.  He  said  he  had 
told  the  K.  of  the  intended  Regency  &  what  day  it  was  to  have 
finally  passed.  That  he  was  struck  as  he  ought  with  the  mercy  of 
God,  who  had  restored  him  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  &  that  he 
expressed  unfeigned  Gratitude  to  the  Divine  author  of  all  Good. 
Said  he  felt  so  impressed  with  it,  &  with  such  perfect  resignation  to 
the  will  of  him  who  had  afflicted  him,  that  he  could  bear  any 
reverse  or  anything  vexatious  he  might  have  to  know,  as  under 
such  circumstances  he  ought  to  bear  it. 

"He  told  his  Majesty  the  great  part  M"^  Pitt  had  acted  &  his  obli- 
gations to  him.  The  King  told  M'  Smelt  afterwards  he  would 
rather  have  been  oblii^ed  to  the  Nation  and  next  to  the  Nation  to  his 
Fred^  than  to  any  Individual,  but  he  seemed  on  the  whole  recon- 
ciled to  3P  Pitt,  anxious  to  see  him  &  likely  to  receive  him  kindly." 

Yet  Dr.  Willis  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration 
offered  to  him  for  his  great  services.  He  complained  of  coldness  on 
the  part  of  the  King.  "He  only  now  learnt  that  he  was  to  be 
rewarded  with  £1000  a-year  for  20  years — £500  a-year  for  the  life  of 
D"^  John.  Tom  Willis  was  to  have  his  Expences  p<*  &  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Church.  D'  W.  allowance  was  to  be  from  the 
King's  purse  not  from  Parl^"  The  other  physicians  had  their 
expenses  paid  as  follows: 

Dr.  Geo.  Baker £13,000 

Dr.  Warren 1,000 

Reynolds 900 

Pepys  &  Gisbume 700 

Dr.  John  Willis,  when  eighty  years  of  age,  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  after  the  transaction,  was  still  complaining  (to  Mr.  Julian 
Young)  of  ^Ir.  Pitt's  having  broken  his  promises. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
1789. 

On  February  26th  the  King  again  saw  his  favorite  son,  '•  his  Fred- 
erick," to  whom  he  would  rather  be  obliged,  he  said  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
than  to  any  one,  and  received  from  him  the  keys  of  his  papers, 
jewels,  etc.  The  King  received  them  with  many  expressions  of 
delight,  which  the  young  prince  told  and  reported  as  evidence  of 
his  insane  state* 

His  pitiless  German  mother  was  determined  not  to  let  father  and 
sons  be  reconciled.  Almost  at  the  first  opportunity  the  Prince  had 
given  her  a  number  of  papers  to  be  laid  before  the  King,  which 
included  his  correspondence  with  Pitt,  and  an  explanation  of  his 
own  behavior.  On  the  5th  of  March,  having  received  no  answer, 
he  wrote  to  know  if  she  had  delivered  his  documents,  and  pressed 
for  an  interview  with  his  father.  *'The  Queen  sent  him  some 
excuse,"  writes  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  *'for  not  answering  that  day 
(not  choosing,  in  fact,  to  give  an  answer  till  she  could  see  the 
Chancellor  next  morning);  accordingly,  yesterday  the  Prince  re- 
ceived her  answer,  that  she  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  King, 
but  that  he  had  not  asked  to  see  him.  The  request  for  an  interview 
she  did  not  notice.  The  Duke  of  York  seems  to  have  been  always 
admitted,  amusing  himself  by  describing  his  father's  conversation, 
saying  it  was  made  up  of  childish  remarks,  or  rational,  with  occa- 
sional instances  of  singularitv." 

On  one  occasion,  however  (March  4th>,  when  the  Duke  tried  to 
obtain  admittance,  he  was  met  by  Dr.  Willis,  who  declared  that  it 
was  improper  that  he  should  see  the  King.  On  which  the  young 
prince  lost  his  temper,  and  threatened  to  knock  him  down  if  he 
dared  to  oppose  him.     ''Dr.  Willis  then  besought  permission  to 


•  He  kissed  them,  and  said:  *' My  dear  key!  my  favorite  key!**  which  eren 
Sir  O.  Elliot,  carried  atray  by  the  distortion  of  party,  declared  "  was  perfectly 
unlike  sound  reason  in  anybody."  TheDuke  had,  of  course,  ffiven  this  account 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Opposition. 
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apprise  the  Queen  of  the  visit  To  this  the  Duke  consented,  stipu- 
lating that  the  doctor  slioiild  not  be  present  at  the  interview,  ubich 
his  royal  highness  (]ec-Ian.ti  should  take  place.  The  Queen  then 
hasteneii  to  the  King's  apartment,  and  the  Duke  was  admitted. 
Uis  royal  highness  did  not  dep:irt  with  favorable  impressions  of 
tlie  King's  state;  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  that  he  thought  his 
Majesty  ver}*  deficient  iu  mental  powers,  and  that  he  believed  some- 
thing like  fatuity  had  succeeded  to  irritation.  On  Thursday,  the 
12th,  the  Duke  of  York  visitwl  his  Majesty,  whom  he  found  care- 
fully examining  a  great  numl)er  of  s{K*ct;icles,  and  selecting  with 
peculixir  care  some  which  he  s;iiil  were  for  his  dear  Eliza.  To 
change  the  conversation,  the  Duke  infonneil  his  Majesty  that  he  had 
three  desertions  from  his  regiment.  The  King,  impatient  of  the 
interruption,  broke  out  into  violent  abuse  of  the  Duke  and  his  reg- 
iment, and  became  so  perturbeil  that  the  Queen  was  obliged  to 
command  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Willis.  On  his  appciirance,  the 
storm  instantly  subsided;  his  Mfijcsty  became  quite  composed:  he 
tnlkeii  of  an  intention  to  visit  Germany;  told  the  Duke  that  he 
should  send  over  a  curricle  and  six  small  grays,  and  drive  the 
Queen  and  himself  through  thnt  country." 

On  March  7th.  a  letter  was  written  and  sent  to  the  Prince  from 
the  Queen  enclosing  one  from  the  King  to  her,  in  which  he  vir- 
tually declined  to  see  his  sons,  on  the  ground  of  avoiding  all  busi- 
ness and  agitation.  How  wrong  the  Queen  was  all  through  this 
transaction  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  her  behavior  later  on, 
when  her  son  was  engaged  in  his  quarrel  with  Colonel  Lenox. 

On  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Queen,  the  draft  of  which  is  corrected  and  the  date  annexed  in 
the  handwriting  of  3lr.  Fox: 


THE  PRINCE  OP   WALES  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

"  Carlton  House,  March  9th,  1780. 

"Madam, 

"The  contents  of  your  Majesty's  note  were  really  of  too 
much  importance,  and  of  too  painfid  a  nature,  for  me  to  return  an 
immediate  answer.  I  have  shown  them  to  my  brother,  whose  sen- 
timents agree  entirely  with  mine,  and  who  feels  as  I  do  the  dis- 
tressing alternative  that  is  offered  us,  of  leaving  our  conduct 
unexplained  to  the  King,  or  of  obtruding  upon  him  a  discussion 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  agitating  hini  loo  much.     In  this 
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situation,  however,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  everything  to  our 
tenderness  for  his  Majesty,  and  do  not  desire  he  should  be  further 
troubled  upon  our  account  at  present.  We  have  too  lively  an  im- 
pression of  what  they  have  to  answer  for,  who  have  brought  or 
suffered  others  to  bring  business  before  the  King  at  a  time  when  all 
agitation  is  improper,  to  be  guilty  of  anything  liable  to  a  similar 
construction.  But  I  trust  we  shall  be  permitted  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty  a  few  facts  and  circumstances  relative  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  our  situation,  with  the  truth  of  which  you  are  perfectly 
well  acquainted.  I  conceived  m)'self  to  have  a  promise  from  your 
Majesty  that  the  papers  which  I  had  sent  you  should  be  given  the 
King  at  the  first  moment  of  his  being  in  a  proper  state  to  attend  to 
business.  Relying  upon  this  promise,  I  thought  myself  authorized 
to  disbelieve  all  the  reports  which  the  ^linisters  had  so  industri- 
ously circulated,  of  their  having  laid  business  before  his  Majesty, 
and  explained  to  him  what  had  passed  during  his  illness.  But 
when  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt  made  their  respective  declara- 
tions in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  last  Thursdav,  I  could  not 
but  suppose  there  had  been  some  truth  in  what  I  had  before  treated 
as  idle  rumor,  and  wrote  to  your  Majesty  in  con.sequence. 

"Feeling  as  my  brother  and  I  do  for  the  King's  quiet  and  repose, 
we  consider  the  answer  sent  to  us  as  a  prohibition  with  respect  to 
any  present  explanation  of  our  conduct;  and  thus,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  preference  to  which  we  had  so  just  a  claim,  and  which  we 
were  induced  to  expect,  we  dare  not  even  attempt  to  counteract 
the  impressions  which  our  enemies,  who  have  daily  access  to  the 
King,  may  have  given  of  the  part  we  took  in  the  late  important 
occurrences.  Your  Majesty  must  surely  be  of  opinion  that  this 
state  of  things  is  neither  decent  nor  just,  and  that  whoever  is 
ersponsible  for  what  passed  at  Kew  since  the  King's  convalescence, 
has  much  indeed  to  answer  for.  I  forbear  to  say  anything  more 
upon  this  painful  subject,  nor  should  I  have  said  so  much,  if  I  had 
not  thought  that  I  owed  to  my  brother  and  myself  to  make  your 
Majesty  this  true  representation  of  these  peculiar  hardships  of  our 
situation.  I  am/'  etc 

The  draft  of  another  note,  says  Lord  Russell,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Prince  himself,  without  date,  but  manifestly  written 
on  this  occasion,  deserves  insertion,  because  it  shows  what  were  his 
spontaneous  feelings  and  surmises  on  this  extraordinaiy  refusal  of 
a  father  to  listen  to  the  vindication  of  his  childrexL 
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THE  PRINCE  OP  "WALES  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

"  Mad  AH, 

**  The  contents  of  your  ^lajcsty's  note  were  really  of  too 
much  consequence  and  of  too  painful  a  nature  for  me  to  return  an 
immediate  answer,  before  I  had  first  seen  my  brother,  and  con- 
sulted with  him  whether  he  saw  in  the  sjime  point  of  view  and  with 
the  same  regret  what  appeared  to  me  a  prohibition  on  y'  Just  claim 
we  both  conceived  we  had  on  the  paternal  goodness  and  affection 
of  his  Majesty,  and  w'*,  we  are  confident,  w<*  have  induced  his 
3Iajesty  to  have  furnished  us  with  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
informing  him  of  what  had  passed,  and  of  explaining  and  justify- 
ing our  own  conduct,  if  the  interested  advice  of  some  persons 
desirous  of  sowing  dissension  between  our  father  and  ourselves, 
and  of  concealing  the  truth  from  him,  had  not  interfered.  Under 
this  impression,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  his  Majesty; 
and  we  wait  the  result  of  our  letter  with  y  most  anxious  impa- 
tience, still  confiding  y*,  with  y  assistance  of  your  Majesty's  gra- 
cious and  affectionate  endeavors,  we  may  be  favored  with  the 
opportunity  of  communication  with  him,  w**,  Iho'  denied  to  us, 
has  been  granted  to  others,  who  neither  by  affection,  duty,  or  blood 
are  attached  to  his  Majesty  as  we  are.  With  the  most  respectful 
submission,  I  have  y  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  Madam, 

''Your  Majesty's,"  etc.* 

On  March  10th,  the  Houses  met  to  address  his  Majesty.  The 
King  was  still  represented  by  the  commission;  so  that  even  here 
there  was  an  embarrassment.  How  was  the  King's  recovery  to  be 
officially  known?  From  what  point  did  it  date?  Who  was  enti- 
tled to  say  he  was  recovered?  There  was  talk  of  an  examination 
by  the  physicians;  but  all  were  eager  not  to  raise  difficulties.  But 
even  here  the  family  rancor  intruded ;  and  Lord  Radnor  heard  that 
the  Duke  of  York  had  positively  determined  to  have  made  a  mo- 
tion, the  day  previous  to  the  address,  tending  to  show  that  the  King 
was  still  in  a  state  of  insanity;  but,  having  felt  his  ground,  he 
dropped  the  thotightf    This  scarcely  seems  credible. 

In  the  Lower  House,  Fox,  on  the  address  being  moved,  proposed 
another  to  the  Prince,  who,  he  said,  was  also  entitled  to  congratu- 

•  "  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  v.  305. 
t  Auckland,  "  Correspondency?,"  ii.  806. 
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lation  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  during  the  crisis; 
but  this  was  put  slMc. 

Then  followed  jubilations  and  festivities.  As  the  King  returned 
to  Kcw  from  Windsor,  he  was  greeted,  Mrs.  Harcourt  says,  with 
bursts  of  joy.  At  night  the  City  was  illuminated.  The  King  of 
France  ordered  his  ambassador  to  give  a  fete.  "  But  those  about 
the  Court  were  verj-  uneasy  at  the  King's  hurried  manner,  and  the 
captious  temper  which  he  betrayed,  evidently  produced  by  the 
unusual  bustle  and  the  premature  intercourse  with  the  public." 
lie  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  plans  for  travelling,  building,  etc. 

About  the  17th,  Lord  Chesterfield  waited  on  the  Queen  with  an 
invitation  from  the  gentlemen  of  White's  Club,  which  proix)sed  giv- 
ing the  royal  family  a  ball,  in  honor  of  the  King's  recovery.  The 
Court  itself  proposed  some  festivities,  and  it  will  now  be  seen  what 
rancor  was  imported  into  these  gayeties,  and  how  the  narrow  vindic- 
tiveness  of  a  German  court  was  suffered  to  direct  all  the  proceed- 
ings that  followed — which  offers,  perhaps,  the  best  excuse  for  the 
behavior  of  the  Prince. 

The  illuminations  were  of  the  most  spontaneous  kind,  and  extended 
even  into  the  suburban  districts.  The  whole  country  seemed  ablaze 
with  lights.  The  reckless  Princes,  whose  good-humor  and  love  of 
enjoyment  never  flagged,  took  what  pleasure  they  could  out  of  the 
festival. 

"  On  the  day  of  the  illumination  the  Princes  dined  with  the  Irish 
deputies  at  Lord  Hertford's,"  writes  Sir  G.  Elliot.  "  The  Prince  and 
the  Duke  of  York  went  away  together  in  the  Prince's  coach,  and 
were  going  to  the  opera.  In  some  of  the  narrow  streets  the  coach 
was  stopped  by  other  carriages,  and  the  mob  soon  knew  the  Princes. 
They  called,  *God  save  the  King!'  while  the  Prince,  letting  down 
his  glasses,  joined  them  in  calling  very  heartily,  and  hallooed, '  Long 
live  the  King,'  and  so  forth  with  the  mob.  But  one  man  called  out 
to  him  to  cr}',  '  Pitt  forever!  or  God  bless  Pittl '  The  Prince  said  he 
would  not;  but  called  out,  *Fox  forever,  and  Grod  bless  Fox!*  The 
man  and,  I  believe,  some  others  began  to  insist  on  his  saying,  '  Pitt 
forever;'  and  I  believe  he  said,  'Damn  Pitt — Fox  forever!*  on 
which  a  man  pulled  the  coach-door  open,  and  the  Prince  endeavored 
to  jump  out  amongst  them  in  order  to  defend  himself;  but  the  Duke 
of  York  kept  him  back  with  one  arm,  and  with  the  other  struck  the 
man  on  the  head,  and  called  to  the  coachman  to  drive  on,  which  he 
did  at  a  great  pace,  the  coach-door  flapping  about  as  they  went;  and 
8o  they  got  to  the  opera.     From  the  opera  the  Prince,  accompanied 
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by  some  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Tom  Pelham,  would  walk 
to  Cariton  House:  and  from  thence  he  chose  also  to  walk  abroad  the 
streets  to  see  the  illuminations.  But  they  persuaded  him  first  to  call 
at  Brookes'.  Tliey  accordingly  made  their  way  on  foot  through  the 
crowd  along  Pall  Mull.  He  was  soon  known,  but  not  insulted: 
and  several  people  called,  'God  bless  your  Highness!*  which  he 
was  much  pleased  with.  They  also  called.  'Long  live  the  EingI' 
which  he  always  joined  in  as  loud  as  any  of  them.  At  St.  James' 
he  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  butchers,  with  marrow-bones  and  cleavers, 
who  knew  him.  and  began  immediately  to  play  before  him;  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  accordingly  cleared  the 
way  for  him,  playing  and  shouting  all  the  way  up  St.  James'  Street. 
When  they  came  to  Brookes',  they  gave  him  three  cheers;  and  the 
Prince  in  return  hallooed  out,  'Long  live  the  King!'  and  gave  them 
three  eheci*s  himself.  lie  then  sent  them  ten  guineas  to  drink.  He 
heard  at  the  same  time  that  Lord  Charlemont  and  another  Irish 
deputy  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  could  not  get  across; 
on  which  he  gave  to  the  chairmen  nine  guineas  to  help  them  across. 
From  Brookes'  Pelham  persuaded  him  to  order  his  coach  and  go 
home,  which  he  did." 

This  spirit  was  admired,  and  there  was  wonder  expressed  that  he 
had  not  the  gootl  luck  to  be  exceedingly  popular.  Still  striving  to 
obtain  access  to  his  father,  he  found  himself  frustrated  by  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  an  angrj'  altercation  on  the  subject.  "The 
Prince  of  Wales,"  says  Sir  G.  Elliot,  "has  had  a  smart  tussle  with 
the  Queen,  in  which  they  came  to  strong  and  open  declarations  of 
hostility.  He  told  her  that  she  had  connected  herself  with  his 
enemies,  and  had  entered  into  plans  for  destroying  and  disgracing 
him  and  all  her  children,  and  that  she  countenanced  misrepresen- 
tations of  his  conduct  to  the  King,  and  prevented  the  explanations 
he  wished  to  give.  She  was  violent  and  lost  her  temper,  and  the 
conversation  ended,  I  believe,  by  her  saying  that  she  would  not  be 
the  channel  of  anything  that  either  he  or  the  Duke  of  York  had  to 
say  lo  the  King,  and  that  the  King  did  not  mind  what  either  he  or 
the  Duke  of  York  either  did  or  said  or  thought." 

The  enthusiasm  was  setting  fast  in  favor  of  the  recovered  monarch. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  greater  crowd  at  the  Court,  so  great  that  I 
was  never  within  a  room  of  the  Queen.  All  the  women,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  had  caps  with  'God  save  the  King!*  on 
them — our  ladies  as  well  as  the  others.     All  of  us  w^ent  to  court. 

9* 
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**  The  King  is  in  London  to-day — I  believe  for  the  first  time  since 
his  illness.  He  persists  in  going  to  St.  Paul*s,  although  every  means 
have  been  tried  to  dissuade  him."* 

"  Inflamed  by  these  exciting  scenes  the  Queen  carried  her  hostility 
still  further.  It  was  proposed  to  give  a  concert  and  entertainment 
at  Windsor,  on  April  2nd.  in  return  for  the  pympathy  that  had  been 
displayed.  To  this  the  Princes  received  no  invitation;  and  it  almost 
seemed  that  the  injudicious  Queen  had  determined  to  exclude  them. 
She  sent  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  delivered  to  Inm  a  message  from 
the  King.  *  I  am  commissioned  by  the  King  to  acquaint  the  Prince  of 
"Wales  and  you  tliat  there  is  to  be  a  concert  here  on  Thursday  next, 
to  which  you  will  be  verj'  welcome,  if  you  like  to  come,  but  it  is 
right  to  tell  3'ou  that  it  is  given  to  those  who  have  supported  us 
through  the  late  business,  and  therefore  you  may  possibly  not  choose^ 
to  be  present  '  f  The  Duke  of  York  tried  to  laugh  the  tiling  off.  and 
said,  *Then  it  is  given  to  the  whole  nation,  for  all  parties  have  sup- 
ported the  King  according  to  their  different  opinions  of  his  interests,  t 
But  the  Queen  would  not  let  him  off  so,  and  said,  'Ko,  no;  I  don't 
choose  to  be  misunderstood.  I  mean  expressly  that  we  have  asked 
the  ministers,  and  those  persons,  in  short,  who  have  voted  in  ParlLi- 
ment  for  the  King  and  me. ' 

"The  Duke  of  York  was  amazingly  angry,  as  you  may  suppose, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  understand  the  sort  of  distinction  attempted 
to  be  made;  that  his  brother  and  himself  did  not  ^ield  to  any  person 
in  the  kingdom  for  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  King;  and  since  this 
sort  of  distinction  was  to  be  made,  he  should  certainly  not  come  to 
the  concert.  He  added,  however,  that  he  should  inform  the  Prince 
of  "Wales,  who  would  act  as  he  chose.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York  were  both  in  a  violent  rage  on  this  attack  of  the 
Queen,  which  charged  them  in  plam  words  with  being  enemies  to 
the  King;  and  they  were  for  sending  strong  letters  or  papers  of 
remonstrance  and  justification  to  the  King  and  to  the  Queen.  The 
Duke  of  York  came  to  Burke  about  it,  who  went  to  Carlton  House, 
and  was  very  much  of  the  Prince's  mind  for  strong  measures,  and 
for  an  open  and  explicit  explanation.    But  he  advised  the  Prince  to 

•  Sir  O.  Elliot,  V.  288. 

t  Textual,  for  her  son  wrote  her  words  down. 

X  Even  the  maids  of  honor,  excepting  Miss  Bnidenell,  who  had  shown  her 
loyalty,  were  punished,  and  told  they  would  not  be  invited. —Auckland,  **  Cor- 
respondence.*' 
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consult  hb  friends  first.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  assemble  some 
of  Ills  friends  the  next  morning,  and  I  was  sent  for  with  the  rest 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  Burke  went  overnight,  was  very 
much  against  any  strong  measures.  I  thought  it  more  important  to 
keep  the  King's  house  open  to  the  Princes,  and  to  avoid  any  rupture 
which  might  furnish  an  opportunity  for  excluding  them,  than  to 
make  their  justification  at  present.  It  was  agreed  to  support  this 
opinion.  It  turned  out,  on  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Goldsworthy, 
who  was  by  when  the  Kmg  spoke  on  the  matter  to  the  Queen,  that 
the  good  monarch  said  that,  '  As  a  matter  of  course,  his  sons  were 
to  be  considered  as  invited  to  everything. '  So  that  the  rest  was  an 
addition  of  the  Queen's." 

After  many  councils  a  letter  of  a  rather  conciliatory  character  was 
accordingly  written  by  the  Duke  of  York,  as  follows: 

*•  Madam, 

"Having  delivered,  according  to  your  Majesty's  orders, 
y^our  message  to  my  brother,  I  lose  no  time  in  acquainting  your 
Majesty,  that,  anxious  as  we  are  [and  we  trust  have  ever  shown 
ourselves,  both  in  our  public  and  private  conduct]  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  testifying  our  warmest  and  most  dutiful  affection 
and  attention  to  his  Majesty,  we  beg  your  ISIajesty  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  allow  any  circumstance  whatever  to  debar  us  from  the 
happiness  of  paying  our  duty  to  the  King  [when  he  is  so  good  as  to 
permit  it],  and  that  we  shall  have  the  highest  pleasure  in  attending 
his  Majesty  at  the  concert  on  Thursday."  * 

The  King,  however,  according  to  Mrs.  Harcourt,  had  desired  to 
see  the  list  of  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to 
exclude  those  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  affliction,  f  The  Oppo- 
sition declared  that  he  was  watctied  **  like  a  prisoner,  and  never  out 
of  sight  of  one  or  other  of  the  head  keepers." 

The  f 6te  was  a  grand  demonstration.  It  was  given  in  St.  Greorge*s 
Hall,  and  attended  by  all  the  first  people  in  the  kingdom.  The 
ladies  all  wore  *' garter  blue,"  a  party  color.  The  Prince  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  noticed,  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  any  of  the 
royal  family;  the  Princess  Royal  declaring  "  that  he  had  never  been 
kind  to  her,  but  she  did  not  care  for  that,  so  long  as  he  was  respect- 
ful to  her  parents."  %    The  King  was  remarkably  attentive  and  kind 

*  The  sentences  in  brackets  were  added  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
t " Diary;'  p.  23.  %  Ibid.  p.  15. 
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to  the  Princes;   the  Queen  quite  the  contrary,  and,  it  is  said, 
appeared  sour  and  glum  at  the  King's  beliavior  to  them.    Before 
the  place  at  which  the  Chancellor  sat  at  supper  there  was  some 
device  in  which  his  arms  were  introduced,  wiih  a  motto  alluding  to 
the  support  given  by  him  to  the  King.     Before  Pitt  there  was  a 
Fame  supporting  Pitt's  arms  and  the  number  268,  the  first  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  written  in  sugar-plums  or  sweetmeats. 
At  the  concert  the  music  had  most  of  it  some  allusion  to  politics. 
**  All  this  is  quite  new  at  Court,  and  most  excessively  indecent,  as  the 
King  is  always  expected  to  be  of  no  part}-,  and  it  is  an  unconsti- 
tutional thing  that  he  should  even  express  openly  either  favor  or 
disfavor  on  account  of  any  vote  in  Parliament.     But  it  smells  very 
strongly  of  the  petticoat,  or  rather  of  breeches  uuder  petticoats.'  * 
At  this  party  there  was  high  play,  and  Payne  won  £1000  at  faro. 
This  game  was  now  in  high  fashion,  and  four  ladies,  namely,  Lady 
Archer,  Lady  Elizabeth  LuttrcU,  Mrs.  Strutt,  and  Mrs.  Hobart,  kept 
banks  at  their  houses,  whicli  was  found  to  be  a  most  profitable  venture. 
But  the  ball  given  by  White's  Club  at  the  Pantheon  was  to  ofifer 
yet  another  display  of  these  animosities.     The  Prince,  it  was  stated, 
sent  round  to  his  friends  to  desire  that  they  would  not  attend  it, 
though  a  number  of  tickets  were  sent  to  him  and  his  brother.  These 
the  royal  pair  contemptuously  sent  to  "Hookham's  Library"  to  be 
sold  to  any  one  that  would  buy  them!    To  meet  this  the  stewards 
required  that  the  recipient's  name  should  be  written  on  the  tickets. 
They  were  then  sold  with  the  Duke's  name  attached.     At  this  f6te 
there  were  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  the 
whole  company  singing  "God  save  the  Queen!"    Dr.  Willis  was  the 
observed  of  all,  and  hterally  "niobbed."    He  supped  beside  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  seemed  "all  but  mad  and  out 
of  himself  with  transport."    And  now  Brookes's  Club  followed, 
rather  malgre,  it  may  be  assumed,  with  another  f^te  on  the  21st,  and 
the  Court  ladies  gave  out  that  they  would  not  attend  it,  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  Opposition  ladies  for  abstaining  from  Wliite's.     The  23d  of 
April,  the  day  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  King's  going  to  St.  Paul's  to 
return  thanks  for  his  recovery,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
angry  feelings.     It  was  really  an  affecting  display  from  the  delight 
and  loyalty  of  the  crowds,  the  genuine  gratitude  of  the  royal  family, 
the  sobbing  Princesses,  the  composure  of  the  so  lately  afilicted  patient. 
But  our  Princes,  who  were  obliged  to  form  part  of  the  show. 

•SirO.EmocU.800. 
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according  to  an  ardent  courtier.  Lord  Bulkelej,  "  behaved  in  such  an 
indecent  manner  as  was  quite  shockiug."  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  did  more  than  *'talk  to  each  otlicr  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  service" — an  irreverence  they  probjibly  displayed  on  other  pious 
occasions.  On  tlic  rojid  to  and  from  tlie  Cathedral  the  demonstra* 
lion  naturally  took  the  shape  of  rival  demonstrations,  and  it  was 
noted  tJiat  near  Carlton  House  the  King  was  coldly  received,  and 
the  Prince  warmly;  but  in  the  City  there  was  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions for  the  King,  which  was  said  to  have  put  the  Prince  out  of 
temper.  On  the  return  of  the  procession,  when  the  guards  were 
drawn  up  before  the  palace  to  salute  the  King  and  his  family,  who 
were  at  the  windows,  with  a  feu  de  joie,  it  was  declared  that  the 
Prince  had  gone  off  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  his  cook.  Welt  jie,  leading 
the  applause,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  away  attention  from  the 
King.*  The  truth  was  the  Prince  had  hume<l  home  to  get  on  his 
uniform,  and,  taking  the  command  of  his  regiment,  proceeded  to 
meet  his  father  and  escort  him  home.  At  the  door  he  led  him  in 
with  what  was  considered  by  some  obser\'ers  the  most  affectionate 
manner.  Through  all  this  every  one  must  acquit  the  poor  harassed 
King,  whose  condition  required  the  most  delicate  soothing.  The 
polic}'  of  an  affectionate  wife  would  surely  have  been  to  let  the 
past  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it  be  forgotten;  but  family 
quarrels,  etc.,  were  terribly  agitating  for  a  person  in  the  King's  con- 
dition. When,  early  in  June,  the  Duke  of  York  congratulated  him 
on  his  good  looks,  and  said  every  one  was  struck  by  them,  he  replied 
in  private:  '*  What  does  that  signify  when  I  feel  myself  that  I  am 
very  ill?'*  He  complained  of  weakness,  and  that  riding  agitated  him 
so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  To  his  sons  he  was  one 
day  harsh,  the  next  tender  and  affectionate.  The  conclusion  was  that 
he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  the  Queen,  and  forced  to  behave  in  this 
fashion — indemnifying  himself  by  exhibiting  liis  affection  to  them. 

It  is  not  ditflcult  to  suggest  a  reason  for  this  behavior;  at  least,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  Opposition  faction  should  do  so.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  King  would  relapse,  and  that  she  would 
would  use  the  first  opportunity  for  seizing  either  the  regency  or  as 
much  power  as  she  could.  For  the  mistakes  tliat  had  been  made 
during  the  last  crisis  in  not  securing  greater  power  was  now  evident 
to  her;  or,  if  he  continued  in  his  present  ner^•ous  condition,  she  might 
at  least  secure  the  chief  direction.  In  either  of  these  courses  there 
was  rather  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  interest  of  the  hapless  patient. 

*  "  Court  and  Cabinets,'*  U.  153. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
1789. 

But  all  this  bad  feeling  was  now  to  culminate  in  the  scandalous 
duel  fought  between  two  members  of  the  respective  factions:  one, 
no  other  than  the  Duke  of  York,  representing  the  Prince's  side;  the 
other,  Colonel  Lenox,  the  Champion  of  the  Court.  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  gives  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  account  of  this  strange 
transaction. 

**Mr.  Lenox  (he  writes  on  May  30)  had  been  amusing  himself  all 
this  winter  with  abusing  and  insulting  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  most  scurrilous  and  blackguard  way,  both 
behind  their  backs  and  sometimes  to  their  faces.  It  was  the  more 
blackguard  in  Lenox  as  he  lived  a  good  deal  with  both  the  Princes, 
and  was,  indeed,  for  some  time,  hardly  ever  out  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  house,  whom  he  bored  extremely.  Lenox,  you  know,  was 
graciously  forced  into  the  Duke  of  York's  regiment,  against  the 
rules,  or  at  least  common  practice,  of  the  army,  over  all  the  officers' 
heads,  and  without  so  much  as  an  iDtimation  to  the  Duke,  who  was 
the  colonel.  This  made  a  great  noise  in  the  army,  and  particularly 
in  the  Guards,  and  most  particularly  in  the  Coldstream  regiment, 
which  is  the  Duke  of  York's.  The  Duke  remonstrated,  and  took 
the  natural  steps  for  a  colonel  in  such  a  situation,  but  without  effect, 
and  always  without  any  personal  reflections  on  Lenox,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  great  personal  civility  towards  him.  When  Lenox 
was  fairly  in  possession,  the  Duke  of  York  said  to  him  that  though 
he  certainly  disapproved  of  the  measure  by  which  he  had  come  into 
the  regiment  as  prejudicial  to  the  service  and  offensive  to  himself  as 
colonel,  and  had  done  what  he  thought  his  duty  in  opposing  it,  that 
yet  he  was  very  glad  the  thing  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lenox,  whom,  considering  the  thing  merely  in  a  personal  view,  he 
was  very  happy  to  have  in  his  regiment.  To  this  gentlemanlike 
and  conciliatory  speech  3Ir«  Lenox  answered  that  it  was  the  King's 
pleasure  he  should  be  there,  and  that  was  enough  for  him.    I  men- 
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tion  this  to  show  the  sort  of  man.  Some  time  after  this,  Lenox  was 
abusing  the  Princes  and  talking  offensive  language  about  them  and 
their  friends  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York  at  D'Aubign^'s 
Chib,  when  St.  Lcger  said  that  it  was  very  odd  he  always  chose  to 
say  these  things  to  persous  who  could  not  resent  them.  Why  don*t 
you  say  them  to  some  of  us  who  can  answer  you?  This  was  the 
substance.  I  don't  know  the  terms  or  the  strength  of  the  language 
in  which  St.  Leger  expressed  himself.  To  this  Lenox  made  no 
answer,  and  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  seems,  said 
afterward  to  somebody  (I  don't  know  who  or  on  what  occasion) 
that  Lenox  had  submitted  to  language  which  a  gentleman  ought  not 
to  bear.  Lenox,  hearing  of  this,  went  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
parade  and  asked  him  wlicther  he  had  not  said  so,  desiring  an  explana- 
tion. The  Duke  of  York  acknowledged  haviug  said  so,  but  said 
that  was  not  a  proper  place  for  explr.nation  on  such  a  subject. 
After  the  parade  he  went  to  the  orderly-room,  and  there  Lenox 
renewed  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
requiring  the  Duke  of  York  to  inform  him  what  the  words  were  to 
which  he  alluded,  and  who  had  spoken  them.  The  Duke  of  York 
refused  to  tell  him  either,  because  it  would  be  pointing  out  a  quar- 
rel to  him,  and  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  as  the  words  were 
spoken  to  3Ir.  Lenox  himself,  and  he  miLst  therefore  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  anybody.  Lenox  said  this  laid  him  under 
a  great  hardship,  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  language  having 
been  used  which  he  ought  to  resent,  and  as  the  Duke  of  York 
refused  to  inform  him  of  the  person  who  had  used  it ;  adding  that 
the  Duke  of  York  was  his  colonel  and  the  King's  son,  which  placed 
them  on  an  imequal  footing,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  have 
satisfaction,  as  he  might  in  another  case.  The  Duke  desired  that 
he  would  waive  those  circumstances,  and  consider  him  on  this  occa- 
sion exactly  as  he  would  any  other  gentleman.  This  Lenox  declared 
he  could  not  do,  and  so  they  parted.  The  next  thing  Lenox  did 
was  to  write  a  circular  letter,  dated  May  18th,  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Club,  desiring  them  to  inform  him  if  they  had  heard  any  lan- 
guage which  he  ought  to  resent. 

••  'Sm, 

'"A  report  having  been  spread  that  the  Duke  of  York  had 
said,  •*  Some  words  had  been  made  use  of  to  me,  in  a  political  con- 
versation, that  no  gentleman  ouglit  to  submit  to,"  I,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  spoke  to  his  royal  highness  before  the  officers  of  the 
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Coldstream  regiment,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong*  his 
answer  was,  "That  he  heard  them  said  to  me  at  D' Aubigne's" ; 
but  he  positively  refused  to  tell  me  the  expression,  or  the  person 
who  had  used  it.  In  this  situation,  being  perfectly  ignomnt  what 
his  royal  highness  can  allude  to,  and  not  being  awnre  that  any  such 
an  expression  ever  passed,  I  cannot  find  any  better  mode  of  clearing 
up  this  matter,  than  by  writing  a  letter  to  every  member  of  D'Au- 
bign3*s  Club,  desiring  each  of  tljem  to  let  me  know  if  he  can  recol- 
lect any  expression  to  have  been  used  in  his  presence,  which  could 
bear  the  constniction  put  upon  it  by  his  royal  highness,  and,  in  sucli 
case,  by  whom  the  expression  was  used.  If  any  such  expression 
should  occur  to  your  memory  (as  3'ou  must  be  conscious  of  the  dis- 
agreeable situation  in  which  I  am  placed),  I  trust  and  hope  you  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating  it  to  me.  If  no  such  expres 
sion  occurs  to  your  memory,  I  would  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  an 
answer,  which  I  should  else  hope  to  receive  before  this  day  se'nnight. 
**  *  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  *  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

'•'C.Lenox.'" 

"  You  will  see  it  in  the  papers.  He  received  no  satisfaction  from 
this  measure.  As  he  had  heard  it  himself,  nobody  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  resent.  Some  of  the 
answers  were  in  a  taunting  and  insulting  style.  St.  Leger's  was  in 
substance  that  he  kept  no  account  of  club  conversation,  but  that  if 
he  had  said  anything  to  Mr.  Lenox  which  he  wished  for  satisfac- 
tion for,  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  give  it  him. 

"  Colonel  Lenox  not  having  received  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
his  requisition,  sent  a  written  message  to  the  Duke,  to  this  pur- 
port: 'That  not  being  able  to  recollect  any  occasion  on  which 
words  had  been  spoken  to  him  at  D'Aubigne*s,  to  which  a  gentle- 
man ought  not  to  submit,  he  had  taken  the  step  which  appeared  to 
him  most  likely  to  gain  information  of  the  words  to  which  his  royal 
highness  had  alluded,  and  of  the  persons  who  had  used  them;  that 
none  of  the  members  of  the  Club  had  given  him  information  of  any 
such  insult  being  in  their  knowle<lge,  and  therefore  he  expected,  in 
Justice  to  his  character,  tliat  his  royal  highness  should  contradict 
the  report  as  publicly  as  he  had  asserted  it.' 

"After  receiving  these  unsatisfactory  answers,  Lenox  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Lord  Winchelsea;  and  you  saw 
the  result  in  the  papers.    The  Duke  of  York  had  a  very  narrow 
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escape;  and  Mr.  Lenox  had  so  much  an  intention  to  kill  him,  that 
Lord  Winchelsca*s  carriage,  Tvith  post-horses,  trunks,  and  imperials, 
was  in  wailing  at  hand  during  the  duel." 

The  Duke  (says  another  account),  who  was  then  residing  at  Carl- 
ton House,  took  the  utmost  care  to  keep  tlie  matter  a  secret  from 
liis  brother  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  and  the  only  person  he  consulted 
upon  it  was  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  painful  and  delicate  as  the  com- 
mission was,  could  not,  in  point  of  honor,  refuse  to  accept  the  dan- 
gerous office  of  second  to  his  royal  highness.  The  same  caution 
was  observed  on  the  following  morning,  which  wns  the  26th  of 
May,  when  the  Duke,  to  prevent  inquiry,  left  his  own  hat  at  Carl- 
ton IIoui>e.  and  took  one  belonging  to  a  domestic.  The  two  sec- 
onds issued  the  following  statement,  which  contains  the  official 
account  of  the  duel : 

"In  consequence  of  a  dispute  already  known  to  the  public,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  attended  by  Lord  Rawdon,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Winchcl 
sea,  met  at  "Wimbledon  Common.  The  ground  was  measured  at 
twelve  paces,  and  both  parties  were  to  fire  at  a  signal  agreed  upon. 
The  signal  being  given,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  fired,  and  the 
ball  grazed  his  royal  highness's  curl.  The  Duke  of  York  did  not 
fire.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  observed  that  his  royal  highness 
had  not  fired:  Lord  Rawdon  said  it  was  not  the  Duke's  intention 
to  fire;  his  royal  highness  had  come  out  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lenox's  desire,  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  had  no  animosity 
against  him.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  pressed  that  the  Duke  of 
York  should  fire,  which  was  declined,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  rea- 
son. Lord  Winchelsea  then  went  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  his  royal  highness  would  have  no  objection 
to  say  he  considered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  courage.  His  royal  highness  replied  that  he  should  say  noth- 
ing; he  had  come  out  to  give  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  satisfaction, 
and  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him:  if  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  was 
not  satisfied,  he  might  fire  again.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  said 
he  could  not  possibly  fire  again  at  the  Duke,  as  his  royal  highness 
did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him.  On  this  both  parties  left  the  ground. 
The  seconds  think  it  proper  to  add  that  both  parties  behaved  with 
the  most  perfect  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

"Rawdon. 

"WlXCIIELSEA." 
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Two  letters  were  sent  off  express  to  town,  one  to  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  and  the  other  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  giving  them  an 
account  of  the  proceedings.  At  the  instant  of  his  brother's  return, 
the  Prince  set  out  for  Windsor,  lest  rumor  should  have  given  his 
parents  an  incorrect  and  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  business. 

"Jack  Payne,"  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  resumes,  "told  me  yesterday 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was  received  by  the  King  and 
Queen.  Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  second  who  carried  the 
challenge,  and  went  out  with  Lenox,  is  a  Lord  of  the  King's  Bed- 
chamber, son  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  who  is  in  the  Queen's  fam- 
ily. While  the  duel  was  going  on,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  walk- 
ing about  in  the  yard  at  Carlton  House,  in  great  agitation.  The 
Duke  of  York  brought  tlie  account  himself,  and  only  said,  'Broth- 
er, it  is  all  over,  and  all  is  quite  well;  but  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you 
particulars,  for  I  must  go  to  the  tennis-court.'  On  which  the  Prince 
wished  the  tennis-court  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  made  the  Duke 
of  York  relate  what  had  passed." 

Though  the  Duke  of  York's  conduct  may  appear  to  have  been 
ungenerous  in  his  refusal  of  explanations  before  and  at  the  meet- 
ing, it  must  be  considered  that  he  was  resenting  the  abuse  of  him- 
self and  his  brother,  which  the  Court  champion  indulged  in.  To 
those  of  the  present  generation  this  episode  will  seem  amazing. 
Everything  connected  with  it  shows  that  it  was  owing  to  the  enmity 
of  the  factions.  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  fury  would 
have  been  directed  against  a  young  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  that  a 
subject  would  have  deliberately  sought  to  take  the  life  of  one  in  so 
high  a  station.  That  Colonel  Lenox  was  deliberately  "  set  on"  by 
the  Court  faction,  as  it  was  stated  by  the  Opposition,  is  incredible; 
yet,  from  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  aggressor  by  the  Court,  it 
would  almost  seem  to  be  true.  Such  was  their  passion  that  the 
Court  at  once  took  up  his  cause  against  the  Prince.  The  Duke,  it 
was  admitted,  behaved,  according  to  the  code  of  duelling,  with 
much  spirit  and  courage;  and  it  was  clearly  believed  he  was  acting 
as  the  champion  of  his  brother's  cause.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  Court  looked  with  favor  on  this  attempt  to 
take  the  life  of  the  Duke,  when  we  read  of  the  extraordinary  beha- 
vior of  the  Queen? 

Once  more  the  lively  Sir  Gilbert  shall  recount  what  gossip  he 
picked  up  on  the  subject: 

"As  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  learnt  the  particulars,  he 
set  off  for  Kew  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  sent  up  a  message 
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to  the  King  by  Colonel  Gk)ldsworth3r,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the 
Kini;  immediately  for  five  minutes,  and  that  he  wished  the  King  to 
be  alone.  Colonel  Goldsworthy  delivered  the  message  to  the  King, 
who  said :  '  Very  well,  very  well ;  but  I  want  just  to  go  up  to  the 
Queen  first.'  The  Prince  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Princesses.  He  said  he  had  something  particular  to 
say,  and  wished  that  the  Princesses  might  not  be  present.  They 
retired,  and  he  then  related  to  the  King  and  Queen  the  previous 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  duel,  and  turned  about  to  the  Queen 
and  said,  'Madam,  you  know  I  acquainted  you  with  these  circum- 
stances a  week  ago '  (which  he  liad  done  in  the  view  of  having  the 
thing  stopped  by  authority).  The  King  said,  *  Ay,  indeed  I  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  it  before.'  The  Prince  then  related  what  had 
passed  in  the  duel,  and  when  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
ball  having  passed  tlirough  the  curls,  the  King  gave  a  shudder  and 
made  a  little  noise  expressive  of  terror,  which  was  the  only  mark  of 
sensibility  on  the  occasion  which  he  ventured  to  show.  The  Queen 
heard  it  all  with  perfect  composure,  and  without  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  feeling  or  agitation.  She  stood  looking  out  at  window;  and 
when  the  Prince  had  told  the  story,  the  way  in  which  she  expressed 
her  tenderness  on  the  occasion  was  to  say  immediately  that  she 
understood  it  was  all  the  Duke  of  York*s  own  fault,  and  that, 
according  to  her  account  of  the  matter,  he  had  showed  more 
anxiety  to  fight  Mr.  Lenox  than  Mr.  Lenox  had  to  fight  him.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  on  this  answered  that  she  must  have  been  very 
much  misinfoimed,  and  that  if  she  considered  the  circumstances, 
he  was  sure  she  must  allow  her  account  was  extremely  improbable, 
because  if  a  man  was  very  desirous  of  fighting  another,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  refrain  voluntarily  from  firing  at  him,  and 
that  nobody  was  very  anxious  to  go  out  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  fired  at  himself. 

"  This  interview  ended  without  anything  being  said  by  the  King 
or  Queen,  either  of  approbation  of  his  conduct  or  joy  at  his  safety, 
or  any  other  expression  of  feeling,  or  any  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
York  at  all.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  not  admitted.  The  day 
before  yesterday  the  Duke  of  York  went  himself  to  the  King  and 
Queen.  He  saw  the  King  first  alone,  who  was  excessively  affected 
and  showed  the  strongest  marks  of  agitation  and  tenderness  for  him 
on  this  occasion;  but  wiiat  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  door  being 
ajar,  and  the  Queen  in  the  next  room,  the  King  stole  gently  to  the 
door  and  shut  it  to,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  or  overheard  in  these 
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expressions  of  natural  affection.     When  the  Queen  came  in  she 
took  no  notice  at  all  of  the  transaction,  good  or  bad." 

Later  he  had  the  whole  description  of  the  scene  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  iiimself. 

"  June  2, 1TS9. 

"  The  account  I  liad  from  Jack  Payne,  which  I  sent  you,  is  pretty 
right.  She  has  never  yet  said  once  that  she  was  glad  the  Duke  of 
York  was  not  killed;  not  once  so  much  as  that.  When  the  Duke  of 
York  went  to  the  King  the  first  time  after  the  duel,  I  told  you  of  the 
King  having  behaved  with  great  feeling  and  affection.  The  Queen, 
on  the  contrary,  did  not  say  one  word  to  him  on  the  subject;  and 
the  first  and  only  thing  she  said  was,  'Did  you  think  Boodle's  ball 
full  last  night? '  At  the  French  ambassador's  ball  she  not  only  re- 
ceived Mr.  Lenox  very  graciousl}-,  but  afterwards,  when  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it,  kissed  her  fan  to  him  half  the  length  of  the  room 
two  or  three  times,  taking  pains  to  mark  her  favor  as  conspicuously 
as  she  could." 

On  ^lay  the  31st,  when  the  Duke  and  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  were 
with  her,  she  did  nothing  but  inquire  about  Lord  Winchelsea,  and 
how  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing,  affecting  to  a  particular  interest 
in  him,  which,  considering  he  had  been  second  to  Colonel  Lenox, 
was  scarcely  an  agreeable  topic  for  her  son.  What  mflamed  this 
rage  was  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Colonel  Lenox's 
father,  had  deserted  the  Opposition  during  the  Regency  debates. 
The  son  of  Colonel  Lenox,  who  still  lives,  relates  that  the  Prince 
made  a  sneering  remark  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Lenoxes  don't  fight,"  * 
which  was  of  course  repeated.  These  bitter  lines  ore  found  in  the 
Rolliad: 

When  thy  rash  arm  desiisrned  her  favorite  dead. 
The  Christian  triumphed  and  the  mother  fled. 
No  rage  indicant  shook  her  pious  frame, 
No  partial  doting:  swayed  the  saintlike  dame; 
But  spumed  and  scorned  where  honor's  sons  resort. 
Her  friendship  soothed  thee  in  thy  mother's  court. 

• 

Tliat  this  account  of  the  mother's  behavior  was  no  partial  one 
will  be  seen  from  the  passages  in  the  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  her 
eldest  son  bitterly  complains  of  her  conduct,  f    A  more  extraordi 


♦  "  Reminiscences.'*  i.  7. 

t  Mn.  Harcourt,  who  was  d  aecreti*  at  the  Court,  well  expresses  the  view 
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nary  indictment  of  a  queen  by  lier  son,  and  addressed  to  his  father, 
could  not  be  produced. 

"  The  very  extraordinary  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled  event  which 
has  lately  taken  place  lx?twecn  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a 
private  gentleman,  an  officer  in  his  regiment,  and  a  person  nearly 
connected  with  one  of  your  Majesty's  Cabinet  ministers,  furnishes 
me,  unfortunately,  with  too  much  matter  on  tliis  subject.  I  do  not 
wish  to  trouble  your  Majesty  with  a  particular  examination  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  conducted  my  brother  into  that  tmnsaction, 
in  which,  however,  I  am  jxirsuaded  your  Majesty  will  be  happy,  on 
consideration,  to  find  that  the  Duke  of  York  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  eminently  for  sound  judgment  and  an  honorable  character,  as 
for  the  spirit  and  personal  courage  which  belongs  to  your  Majesty's 
blood.  It  is  not  the  event  itself,  but  some  collateral  circumstances 
attending  it,  which  I  would  advert  to. 

**  Whatever  the  nature  of  Mr.  Lenox's  complaint  was,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  a  challenge  from  an  officer  to  his  colonel  is  an  unusual 
transaction,  and  one  which  is  extremely  opposite  to  the  general  no- 
tions of  discipline  and  subordination  in  the  army.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  a  challenge  from  a  private  man,  one  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  to  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  especially  to  one  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  throne,  is  still  more  unusual ;  and  if  drawn  into  a  prac- 
tice, must  be  deemed  productive  of  very  important  consequences  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  the  security  of  the  succession.  The 
circumstance  to  which  I  would  draw  your  Majesty's  attention  is, 
that  Mr.  Lenox  was  publicly  countenanced  by  your  Majesty's  minis- 
ter the  very  day  on  which  the  event  took  place ;  was  received  the 
next  day  in  a  verj-  public  assembly,  and  on  many  other  occasions 
since,  with  every  mark  of  graciousness  and  favor  by  the  Queen ;  and 
is  not  yet  known  to  have  received  any  signification  of  yoiu*  Majes- 
ty's displeasure.  I  must  also  entreat  your  Majesty's  attention  to 
another  most  remarkable  circumstance :  the  challenge  was  delivered 
to  your  son ;  and  his  antagonist  was  attended  to  the  field  by  a  Lord 
of  your  Majesty's  Bedchamber — one  who  is  not  merely  a  political 
servant,  but  belongs  to  your  Majesty's  family,  and  is  immediately 
attending  upon  your  person.  His  mother  is  in  the  family  of  the 
Queen;  and  he  and  his  family  have  dwelt  almost  the  whole  of  their 

taken  of  the  duel  there  when  she  says  "  it  was  owing  to  the  cruel  insult  offered 
to  Colonel  Lenox.  The  Duke  of  York's  whole  conduct  greatly  lowered  him 
among  his  friends."— "Diary,"  p.  26. 
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lives  at  your  Court,  in  your  Palace,  and  enjoying  eminently  your 
Majesty's  and  the  Queen's  constant  favor  and  bounty. 

"  Thus  circumstanced,  Lord  Winchelsea  did  not  think  it  incum- 
bent ou  him  to  resign  hia  situation  in  your  3Iajesty'8  family.  Lonl 
"Winchelsea  has  not  been  dismissed  from  your  3Iajesty's  service,  nor 
has  he  received  any  reprimand  or  other  expressions  of  your  Majes- 
ty's disapprobation,  but  still  approaches  your  3Iajesty*8  person,  and 
to  the  world  must  undoubtedly  appear  to  enjoy  at  Court  the  same 
grace  and  favor  as  before  this  extraordinar}'  transaction.  I  hope  your 
^lajesty  will  not  believe  me  capable  of  insinuating  that  these  or  any 
other  circumstances  can  ever  convey  to  my  mind  the  most  remote 
suspicion  that  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or  to  be  vol- 
untarily accessory  in  putting  it  in  danger,  or  even  to  be  forward  in 
espousing  the  quarrels  of  his  enemies,  are  thiugs  not  displeasing  to 
your  Majesty,  much  less  a  road  to  favor.  I  do  most  solemnly  pro- 
test that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  brothers  have  ever  for  a  moment 
harbored  a  thought  so  uudutiful,  so  monstrous,  and,  we  know,  so 
false  and  injurious  to  your  Majesty.  AVe  are,  on  the  contrar}',  firmly 
convinced,  and  it  has  been  often  our  only  consolation  in  the  midst 
of  our  aflSictions,  of  your  Majesty's  tender,  afTectionate,  and  indul- 
gent love  for  us  and  all  your  children.  We  do  assure  your  Majesty 
that  this  is  our  frequent  theme,  and  that  our  hearts  overflow  with 
gratitude  and  duty  whenever  we  reflect  on  your  Majesty's  kind  and 
paternal  disposition,  which,  we  acknowledge  with  joy,  was  never 
numifested  more  signally  than  in  the  kindness  with  which  we  were 
happy  enough  to  be  received  by  your  3Iajesty,  when  we  were  re- 
stored to  your  Majesty's  presence  on  the  joyful  occasion  of  your  late 
recovery.  On  the  other  hand  we  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat  your 
Majesty  on  our  parts,  not  to  believe  those  who  tell  you  that  we  do 
not  love  you.  Whoever  they  may  be,  they  are  your  enemies  as  well 
as  ours.  But  it  is  in  proportion  to  our  own  affection  for  your  Maj- 
esty, to  our  own  confidence  in  your  love,  and  to  the  value  which 
we  set  upon  it,  that  we  may  contemplate  with  pain  and  anxiety 
every  circumstance  which  to  others  may  seem  to  render  those  bless- 
ings questionable.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  observe  to  your  Majes- 
ty, that  the  world  is  so  framed,  and  judges  so  grossly  the  appear- 
ance of  things  such  as  they  strike  the  eye,  that  undoubtedly,  in  this 
late  transaction,  a  most  ungracious  impression  must  be  made  on  the 
minds  of  many.  They  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  'bli.  Lenox  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  second  against  the  Duke  of  York  out 
of  his  father's  family. 
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Ab  soon  as  I  had  learnt  the  happy  account  of  my  brother's 
safety,  and  had  received  the  particulars  of  the  affair  from  hunself, 
I  flew  to  Kew,  in  order  to  communicate  to  your  Majesty  the  fortu- 
nate issue  of  a  business  which  had  well-nigh  proved  so  fataL  Your 
Majesty  received  the  account  with  all  the  tenderness,  affection,  and 
anxious  sensibility  which  belong  to  your  paternal  goodness,  and 
which  the  occasion  could  inspire  in  the  breast  of  the  kindest  father. 
It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  deep  affliction,  as  well,  I  am  sure,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  and  anxious  alarm,  that  I  should  be  compelled 
to  contrast  the  deportment  of  the  Queen  on  this  occasion  with  that 
of  your  Majesty.  Your  Majesty  knows  that  I  had  requested  a  pri- 
vate audience,  and  that  my  wish  was  to  have  communicated  this 
event  to  your  Majesty's  ear  alone.  I  considered  the  transaction  as 
of  too  delicate  and  of  much  too  affecting  a  nature  to  be  broken 
abruptly  to  the  Queen ;  and  it  was  iherefore  with  regret  that  I  found 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  i-elating  in  her  presence  an  affair,  the 
very  nature  of  which  was  agitating  to  a  mother,  and  in  which  some 
circumstances  were  sufficiently  critical  and  alarming  to  shake  even 
the  constancy  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  draw  from  you  expressions 
of  parental  solicitude  and  even  horror,  which,  while  they  did  honor 
to  your  Majesty's  feelings,  were  surely  to  be  more  naturally  looked 
for  in  a  mother  on  such  an  occasion.  Your  Majesty  is  my  witness, 
that  during  the  whole  relation  the  Queen  did  not  utter  a  syllable 
either  of  alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  had  threatened  the 
life  of  my  brother  but  an  hour  before,  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  his 
safety,  or  of  general  tenderness  and  affection  towards  him,  which 
might  appear  natural  in  moments  thus  afflicting.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  testimonies  of  indifference  that  I  was  obliged  to  observe.  For 
your  Majesty  must  well  remember  that  the  first  word  the  Queen  pro- 
nounced, and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  only  conversation  she  after- 
wards held,  was  a  defence  of  Mr.  Lenox's  conduct,  strongly  imply- 
ing a  censure  on  that  of  my  brother. 

**  The  Duke  of  York  had  himself  the  happiness  of  seeing  your 
Majesty  the  next  day,  and  enjoyed  in  that  interview  the  inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction  of  receiving  from  your  Majesty  every  token  of  ten- 
derness and  sensibility  which  his  situation  could  draw  from  the  best 
and  most  affectionate  parent.  Your  Majesty's  kindness  has  been 
the  subject  of  our  admiration  and  gratitude  ever  since,  and  the  im- 
pression it  has  made  on  us  can  never  be  erased  from  our  hearts. 
Your  Majesty  is  again  our  witness  that  at  this  first  meeting  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Queen  observed  a  total  silence  on  the  subject 
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which  had  thus  affected  your  Majesty.  This  recent  and  interestmg 
event  was  not  even  alluded  to,  and  on  such  a  day  her  3Iajesty  con- 
descended only  to  address  my  brother  on  the  most  indifferent  topicj=. 
Since  that  period  it  is  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  lias  no  doubt 
been  so  of  public  obr*ervation,  that3Ir.  Lenox  has  received  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  her  Majesty's  approbation  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  they  could  be  bestowed,  and  has  been  permitted,  if 
not  invited,  to  mix  even  in  the  personal  society  and  amusements  of 
your  3Iajesty's  family.  This  conduct  I  am  confident  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  hold  if  your  Majesty  had  l)een  present,  nor  can  the 
world  suppose  him  to  have  hazarded  what  must  have  appeared  even 
to  himself,  at  least,  so  shocking  an  indecorum  without  being  well 
assured  that  it  would  not  have  been  disiipproved  of  by  the  Queen."  * 

Nor  did  the  scandals  end  here.  A  ball  was  given  at  St.  James's 
Palace  on  the  King's  birthday.  Colonel  Lenox  was  invited,  and 
actually  danced  in  the  ver}'  set  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
brothers!  There  was,  at  least,  a  want  of  taste  in  this  proceeding, 
and  the  Prince,  no  doubt  glad  of  the  opportunity,  took  a  step  which 
was  a  surprise  for  the  company.  As  he  was  dancing  down  the 
country  dance  with  his  sister,  and  turning  each  couple,  he  came  to 
Colonel  Lenox  and  his  partner.  As  the  Princess  was  going  to 
**  turn  "  Colonel  Lenox,  the  Prince  stopped  short,  and,  seizing  her 
hand,  abruptly  led  her  out  of  the  dance.  The  Duke  of  York,  who 
came  next,  turned  Colonel  Lenox  and  danced  on ;  but  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed  the  example  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Queen  asked  him — though  she  must  have  known  the  reason  of 
his  behavior — "was  he  tired?"  He  answered,  "Not  at  all."  She 
then  supposed  "he  found  it  too  hot."  Irritated  by  this  hypocrisy 
— for  she  must  have  known  what  was  the  cause  of  offence — he 
broke  out  with  a  reply  that  "in  such  company  it  was  impossible 
not  to  find  it  too  hot."  "  Then,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  I  should  break  up  the  ball?"  to  which  the  Prince  replied 
that  "it  was  the  very  best  thing  she  could  do."  And  accordingly 
she  gave  the  signal  for  rctiring.f 

Some  odd  incidents  were  associated  with  this  affair.  Out  of 
this  rencontre  another  a  rose — between  Colonel  Lenox  and  Mr.  The- 
ophilus  Swift,  an  Irish  gentleman — occasioned  by  some  strong  lan- 


*  From  the  letter  to  the  Kin^^,  *'  Correspondence  of  Fox/*  U.  346. 
t  The  Prince,  however,  made  a  gracious  apology  to  Lady  Catherine  Barnard, 
who  was  Colonel  Lenox's  partner. 
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guage  which  the  latter  had  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  respect- 
ing the  duel,  in  a  publication  addressed  to  the  King.  The  parties 
met  at  Bayswater,  and  ^Ir.  Swift  was  severely  wounded. 

The  Bishop  of  Llaudaff  offered  "his  warmest  congratulations'* 
to  the  Duke  on  a  hitc  event;  adding  tliat.  '*  As  a  Cliristian  bishop, 
I  cannot  approve  of  any  man's  exposing  his  life  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. As  a  citizen,  I  must  tliink  that  the  life  of  one  so  near  to  the 
crown  ought  not  to  be  ha2uirdcd  like  the  life  of  nn  ordinary  man; 
but,  as  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  I  caiioot  but  rejoice  in 
the  personal  safety,  and  in  the  personal  gallantry,  too,  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  branch  of  it." 

Colonel  Lenox's  sister  was  so  touched  with  the  Duke's  magnani- 
mity that  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  curl  that  had  been 
shot  away!  She  was  gratified;  and  from  this  period,  we  are  told, 
"the  purest  friendship  "  between  the  parties  arose.  Even  on  his 
death-bed  the  royal  personage  bethought  him  of  his  early  associa- 
tions, and  directed  that  another  lock  of  his  hair  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  lady. 

Mr.  Raikes  tells  us  that  the  Prince  never  forgave  Lord  Win- 
chelsea  for  his  share  in  the  transaction ;  and,  after  the  old  King's 
death,  he  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  Court.  His  duel  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  weak 
personage.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  this  transaction,  as  all  through 
his  life,  showed  himself  superior  to  little  resentments,  and,  Mr. 
Raikes  adds,  "had  always  a  great  esteem  for  his  character,  and 
though  from  their  different  modes  of  life  they  did  not  often 
meet,  he  never  failed  to  express  it.  In  those  days,  when  his 
royal  highness  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  me,  I  once  asked 
Lord  Winchelsea  to  meet  him,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  cordial- 
ity with  which  he  greeted  him."  * 

"  The  charming  manners,"  adds  Lady  Minto,  in  a  very  just  view 
of  the  Prince's  character,  "which  threw  a  glamour  over  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  his  moral  character,  were  combined  with  consid- 
erable  talents  and  acquirements,  and  could  hardly  have  existed 
without  them,  for  perfect  good  breeding  would  seem  to  be  either 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  superior  moral  qualities — which 
we  know  the  Prince  had  not — or  of  certain  mental  qualities, 
such  as  quickness  of  perception,  readiness,  and  tact — and  these 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.     Sir  Walter 

*  Raikes,  '*  Journal.**  i.  468. 
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Scott  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  fair  judgment 
of  the  abilities  of  the  man  who  introduced  whatever  subject  he 
chose,  discussed  it  just  as  long  as  he  chose,  and  dismissed  it  when 
he  chose;  but  the  remark  is  oolyjust  if  abilities  of  a  high  order 
are  meant.  To  do  the  three  things  well  which  Scott  enumerated 
would  require,  in  the  society  of  the  men  the  Prince  lived  wiih, 
no  small  amount  of  general  information,  perception,  and  obser- 
vation." 

The  following  natural  and  affectionate  letter,  in  reference  to  the 
illness  of  his  brother,  shows  him  in  a  pleasing  light: 

THE  PRIXCE  OP  WALES  TO  LORD  LOUGHBOKOUOH. 

"York  House,  half -past  12  o'clock  p.si.,  July  2nd,  178».* 

**My  dear  Lord, 

'•The  excessive  goodness  and  friendship  I  ever  have  experi- 
enced from  you,  makes  me  trespass,  I  assure  you  much  against 
my  wishes,  once  more  upon  you,  hoping  that  you  will  forgive 
my  absence  this  evening  from  a  party  which,  I  am  certain  from 
everything  I  have  hitherto  witnessed,  must  afford  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  delight  to  all  whose  minds  are  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  who  have  nothing  to  occupy  them  but  the  hospitable  and 
pleasing  reception  you  give  all  your  friends.  But  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am  very  untit  for  anything  so  gay  or 
so  agreeable.  The  anxiety  I  have  undergone  the  whole  of  this  day 
has  worned  me 'to  death;  and  though,  thank  God,  the  physicians 
assure  me  that  my  brother  is  as  well  as  can  be,  considering  his  com- 
plaint, yet  I  should  feel  miserable  to  leave  him.  Could  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Bedford  Square  this  night,  I  should  wear 
the  same  countenance  of  pleasure  which  I  am  sensible  that  all  those, 
who  have  not  a  sick-bed  to  attend,  naturally  must  do  at  your  house. 
I  am  sure,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  you  will  feel  for  me,  and 
for  once  forgive  me  for  the  disappointment  I  occasion  myself. 
**1  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

**Ever  most  sincerely  your  Friend, 

"GeokoeP." 

Indeed,  as  we  follow  the  embarrassing  and  disagreeable  compli- 
cations in  which  the  Prince  was  now  involved,  and  consider  that 

•  Lord  CampbeU,  vi  SIS. 
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this  was  a  young  man,  barely  five-and-twenty,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  surprised  at  the  part  he  took,  and  the  position  he  maintained, 
among  men  like  Fox,  Sheridan,  Burke,  and  many  more.  Through 
all  his  follies  there  was  a  certain  character,  which  made  itself  felt. 

After  this  hostile  encounter,  it  was  felt  matters  could  not  rest 
there;  a  bitter  and  unkind  letter  addressed  by  the  King  to  his  third 
son,  in  which  he  accused  him  of  taking  part  with  his  brothers, 
brought  things  to  a  crisis.  It  was  determined  by  the  Princes  that 
a  formal  statement  of  their  grievances  should  be  drawn  up,  and 
with  it  a  complete  vindication  of  their  conduct,  and  laid  before  the 
King.  This  was  to  include  an  indictment  of  the  Queen.  The  task 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  G.  Elliot,  who  bestowed  immense  labor  and 
pains  upon  it;  and  during  its  progress  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  consulting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  impressed  him 
in  the  most  favorable  manner. 

"He  was  excessively  pleased  with  it,  expressing  every  now  and 
then  his  approbation  in  a  very  warm  and  agreeable  way.  He  made, 
at  the  same  time,  several  very  sensible  observations,  and  suggested 
some  alterations  which  I  think  perfectly  judicious,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly adopt.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
judgment,  as  well  as  with  the  signs  of  good  disposition  and  proper 
feeling,  which  he  gave  in  this  interview,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  few  princes  have  had  anything  like  the  good  or  considerable 
qualities  which  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York 
possess." 

When  the  letter  was  completed,  it  was  laid  before  a  sort  of  coun- 
cil at  Carlton  House,  and  the  question  was  formally  debated  whether 
it  should  be  sent  forward.  The  step  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Loughborough,  on  the  ground  that  it 
amounted  to  burning  their  ships;  that  it  forced  upon  the  King  the 
necessity  of  deciding  between  the  Queen  and  her  son;  and  there 
was  little  doubt  which  side  he  would  take,  under  her  inspiration  or 
compulsion.  The  result,  probably,  would  be  that  the  Prince  and 
his  party  would  be  forbidden  the  Court.  The  Prince  himself  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  well  as  Burke,  were  eager  for  taking 
action.  Fox  doubted.  Before  anything  was  determined,  the  Prince 
set  off  for  Brighton,  hurrying  up  as  usual  in  a  spasm  and  proposing 
to  give  all  the  papers  to  the  Chancellor,  to  lay  them  before  the  King 
when  an  opportunity  offered.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  never  pre- 
sented, and  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  best  vindication  of  the 
Prince  that  could  be  offered. 
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••Sin, 

"ThiDking  it  probable  that  I  should  hare  been  honored  with 
your  commands  to  attend  your  Majesty  on  Wednesday  last,  I  have 
unfortunately  lost  the  opportunity  of  paying  my  duty  to  your 
Majesty  before  your  departure  from  "Weymouth.  The  accounts  I 
have  received  of  your  Majesty's  health  have  given  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  should  it  be  your  Majesty's  intention  to  return  to 
Weymouth,  I  trust.  Sir,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  my  then 
entreating  your  Majesty's  gracious  attention  to  a  point  of  the  great- 
est moment  to  the  peace  of  my  own  mind,  and  one  in  which  I  am 
convinced  your  ^lajcstys  feelings  are  equally  interested.  Your 
Majesty's  letter  to  my  brotlier,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  3Iay  last, 
was  the  first  direct  intimation  I  had  ever  received  that  my  conduct 
and  that  of  my  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  during  your  Majesty's 
late  lamented  illness,  hnd  brought  on  us  the  heavy  misfortune  of 
your  Majesty's  displeasure.  I  should  be  wholly  unworthy  the 
return  of  your  Majesty's  confidence  and  good  opinion,  which  will 
ever  be  the  first  objects  of  my  life,  if  I  could  have  read  the  passage 
I  referred  to  in  that  letter  without  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret  for 
the  effect  produced  on  your  Majesty's  mind ;  though  at  the  same  time 
I  felt  the  firmest  persua^^ion  that  your  Majesty's  generosity  and  good- 
ness would  never  permit  that  effect  to  remain,  without  affording  us 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  had  been  urged  against  us.  of  reply- 
ing  to  our  accusers,  and  of  justifying  ourselves,  if  the  means  of  jus- 
tification were  in  our  power. 

**  Great,  however,  as  my  impatience  and  an.xiety  were  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  felt  it  a  superior  considenuion  not  to  intnide  any  unpleasing 
or  agitating  discussions  upon  your  Majesty's  attention,  during  an 
excursion  devoted  to  the  ease  and  amusement  necessary  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  your  Maje^ty*s  health.  I  detennineil  to  sacrifice 
mv  own  feelincs.  and  to  wan  with  resismation  till  the  fortunate 
opportunity  should  arrive*  when  your  M.ijesty*s  own  paternal  good* 
nes»  would.  I  was  convinced,  lead  you  even  to  invite  your  sons  to 
that  fair  hearing  which  your  justice  would  not  dwir  to  the  Doeanesi 
indivKlual  of  your  subjects^  In  this  painful  intemd  I  have  employ- 
ed myself  in  drawing  up  a  full  sutement  and  accouBi  of  mr  coo- 
dad  during  the  period  aUihied  tcv  and  of  the  monvcts  mad  ctrcum- 
stances  which  infiuenced  me.  When  tbe^e  shall  be  humblr  submit- 
ted to  your  Ma}estT*s  consideratioB.  I  xBar  be  posstbly  fottad  to  bare 
•ffted  in  judgment,  and  to  have  acted  on  mbuken  priBci{!il«Sk.  tet  I 
have  the  mi>M  as^ux^ed  cvwvicfi^^B  that  I  ^haQ  not  he  fmomd  to  Imty 
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been  cletlcicnt  in  that  duteous  affection  to  your  Majesty  which 
nothing  shall  ever  diminish.  Anxious  for  everj'thing  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  your  Majesty's  mind.  I 
cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  lamenting  those  ap()earances  of  n 
less  gracious  dis|K)sition  in  the  Queen  towards  my  brothers  and  my- 
self than  we  were  accustomed  to  experience;  and  to  assure  your 
Majesty,  that  if  by  your  aftectionato  inferi>osition  these  most  un- 
pleasant sensations  should  1x3  happily  removed,  it  would  be  an  event 
not  less  gniteful  to  our  minds  than  satisfactory  to  your  Majesty's 
own  benign  disposition.    I  will  not  longer,  etc.  etc. 

•*G.  P." 

The  most  important  portions  may  be  given  here; 

I  owe  to  your  Majesty  (it  Ix'gins)  at  all  times,  an  account  of  my 
actions;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  render  that  account  of  myself  and 
my  conduct  during  the  unhappy  j^eriod  of  your  Majesty's  illness: 
because  while  it  was  full  of  delicacy,  embarrassment,  and  difficulty 
to  me,  it  has  l)ccn  exposed  in  the  same  proi)ortion  to  the  malicious 
or  interested  misconstruclion  of  others,  whom  I  have  reason  to  think 
enemies  of  my  honor  and  welfare,  as  well  as  wholly  indifferent  to 
those  of  your  3Iajesty. 

My  first  object  is  to  regain  for  myself,  and  my  brother  the  Duke 
of  York,  your  3Iajesty's  good  opinion  and  affection. 

Permit  me,  first,  to  relate  those  circumstances  which  are  of  a 
private  and  domestic  nature. 

The  severity  of  your  ^Majesty's  disorder  having  increased  to  an 
alarming  degree,  I  repaired  immediately  to  Windsor,  and,  disre- 
garding every  other  object,  applied  myself  wholly  to  the  care  of  a 
health  so  valuable,  and  to  the  alleviation  of  your  Majesty's  suffer- 
ings. I  provided  what  appeared  to  me  the  best  means  for  your 
recovery ;  I  observed  the  conduct  of  those  who'  were  intrusted  with 
the  immediate  attendance  on  your  Majesty;  I  referred  the  plan  of 
management  to  your  physicians,  and  superintended  the  due  and 
punctual  execution  of  their  directions.  In  these  anxious  offices,  I 
had  the  consolation  of  being  supported  by  the  constant,  unwearied, 
and  affectionate  attendance  and  counsel  of  my  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  It  is  with  satisfaction  I  inform  your  3Iajesty  that  we  desired 
and  received  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  every  material 
step  that  we  took.  I  reflected  on  the  great  personal  confidence  with 
which  your  Majesty  had  distinguished  Lord  Thurlow;  and  the 
nature  as  well  as  eminence  of  his  office  seemed  to  point  him  out  aa 
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a  person  who  might  be  consulted  with  peculiar  propriety  in  this 
most  critical  and  delicate  posture  of  affairs.  In  what  manner  I  was 
able  to  discharge  these  weighty  duties,  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  be 
callod  upon  to  speak  myself;  I  choose  mther  to  refer  your  3Iajcsty 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Chancellor,  and  to  that  of  your  Majesty's 
attendants  at  that  period,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  our  conduct. 
This  only  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  from  the  hour  on  which  the 
alarming  violence  of  your  Majesty's  illness  appeared  to  require  the 
care  which  I  have  descril)ed,  until  the  removal  of  your  Majesty  to 
Kcw,  neither  myself  nor  the  Duke  of  York  was  absent  foradjiy 
from  Windsor,  nor  sufTcrc<l  any  consideration,  even  of  health, 
much  loss  any  lighter  avocation,  to  retain  us  an  hour  from  your 
Majesty's  chamber,  and  from  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  dear  to  us 
both. 

Next  to  the  care  of  your  Majesty's  person,  that  of  your  private 
and  domestic  affnii-s  appeared  to  claim  my  attention.  While  your 
^lajesty  and  the  Queen  continued  to  reside  at  Windsor,  the  money, 
jewels,  papers,  and  other  effects  belonging  to  your  Majesty,  did  not 
seem  to  require  any  particular  caution  for  their  security.  But  on 
the  removal  of  your  3Iajesty  to  Kew,  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  those  effects;  and  I  determined  at  the 
same  time  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  consistent  with 
that  scrupulous  delicacy  which  suited  the  occasion,  and  which  I  felt 
to  be  becoming  in  a  voluntary',  although  highly  necessary,  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  your  Majesty  not  expressly  authorized  by 
your  ^lajesty's  orders. 

In  this  view,  after  mentioning  my  intentions  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  receiving  his  approbation,  I  desired  the  attendance  of  Lord 
Brudenell,  who  is  keeper  of  your  Majesty's  privy-purse,  together 
with  that  of  Lord  Weymouth,  whom  I  judged  to  be  the  person 
who^  presence  your  Majesty  would  the  most  approve  upon  such  an 
occasion.  I  directed  them  to  take,  from  your  Majesty's  drawers  at 
Windsor,  the  jewels  and  the  money  which  were  deposited  there. 
An  account  of  each  was  taken  on  the  spot,  and  they  were  delivered 
to  the  custody  of  Lord  Brudenell,  whom  I  conceived  to  be  the 
proper  officer  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Brudenell's  receipt  was  taken 
at  the  same  time,  specifying  both  the  jewels  and  the  money  which 
were  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  was  dhected  to  deposit  these 
effects  in  his  office,  and  be  answerable  for  their  safe  custody,  and 
for  their  production  whenever  your  >Iajesty  should  require  it. 

The  situation  of  the  apartments  at  Windaor  in  which  these  effects 
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were  lodged  appeared  to  me  by  no  means  secure,  and  the  suspicion 
which  might  get  abroad  of  their  vahie  seemed  to  increase  the  risk. 
These  circumstances  determined  me  to  use  the  precaution  I  have 
described  for  their  security.  Yet  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  of  too  deli- 
cate a  nature  to  discharge  in  my  own  person,  and  I  selected,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment  for  tliis  service,  those  wlio  I  thought 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  your  Majesty  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  wliole  was  done  in  my  own  presence,  but  was  performed 
solely  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Brudcncll  and  Lord  Weymouth.  A 
difllculty  occurre<l  concerning  your  ^lajesfy's  papei*s  wliich  were 
deposited  in  tlie  same  phicc.  It  hud  been  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that,  for  greater  security,  they  should  be  removed,  and, 
after  being  properly  docketed,  should  be  deposited  in  some  other 
place.  But  observing  that  they  appeared  to  be  arranged  with  great 
regularity  and  method,  and  being  extremely  unwilling  that  any 
paper  of  your  Majesty's  should  undergo  the  slightest  inspection,  or 
that  your  3Iajcsty  should  even  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
might  have  been  seen  by  any  one.  I  represented  these  circum- 
stances to  the  Chancellor,  and.  with  his  consent,  determined  to 
leave  them  untouched  by  any  hand  whatever,  exactly  in  the  places 
and  order  in  which  your  Majesty  had  deposited  them.  I  did  not 
conceive  that  papers  were  in  the  same  danger  as  money  or  jewels; 
and  I  judged  that  it  would  be  most  acceptable  to  your  Majesty  to 
find  your  papers  exactly  as  you  had  left  them.  Besides  which,  I 
felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  permitting,  without  your  jNIajesty's 
order,  even  that  degree  of  inspection  which  was  necessary  for  pre- 
serving their  arrangement,  to  any  persons,  however  confidential 
I  might  know  them  to  be  with  your  Majesty.  These  were  my 
motives  for  taking  this  resolution.  The  drawers  were  accordingly 
locked  and  the  keys  enclosed  in  a  paper,  which  was  sealed  with 
Lord  Weymouth's  seal,  as  well  as  with  othei*s;  and  continued  in 
this  manner  till  it  was  restored  to  your  Majesty  by  my  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  as  soon  as  your  ^lajesty's  recovery  gave  us 
reason  to  believe  that  you  would  wish  to  receive  it. 

I  have  not  troubled  your  Majesty  with  the  detail  of  these  ar- 
rangements in  order  to  claim  any  positive  merit  on  the  occasion.  I 
did  my  duty,  and  no  more.  But  as  this  has  been  the  only  occasion 
in  my  life  in  which  I  have  felt  an  obligation  to  take  on  myself  the 
direction  of  a  pecuniary  or  any  similar  concern  of  your  Majesty's, 
I  trust  only  that  my  conduct  in  this  instance  has  not  been  such  as 
to  deserve  the  reproach  of  personal  unkindness  towards  your  Ma- 
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jesty,  much  less  such  as  to  expose  me  to  the  dishonorable  suspicion 
of  infidelity  in  trusts  of  that  nature,  or  to  render  any  degrading  and 
affronting  caution  more  necessary  against  me  than  any  oilier  person. 

With  whatever  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and,  therefore,  with 
whatever  satisfaction  I  may  reflect  on  the  discliarge  of  my  duty  in 
this  instance,  yet  I  have  ever  since  had  strong  reasons  for  regretting 
the  necessity  I  was  under  to  act  in  it.  For  it  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  the  Queen's  displeasure,  and 
to  incur  her  anger. 

The  measures  which  I  have  described  for  securing  your  Majesty's 
effects  against  the  attempts  either  of  theft  or  curiosity,  were  no 
sooner  known  at  Kew  than  her  Majesty  expressed  the  most  marked 
disapprobation,  and,  to  my  extreme  astonishment,  condescended,  at 
my  next  interview,  to  a  species  and  warmth  of  reproaclies,  into 
which  nothing  could  liave  surprised  or  betrayed  her  Majesty  but  a 
degree  of  passion,  which,  as  I  had  never  witnessed  nor  believed  to 
exist  in  her  3Iajesty  before,  so  I  accounted  it  the  more  remarkable 
on  the  present  occasion,  not  conceiving  in  what  manner  the  circum- 
stances were  capable  of  producing  so  extraordinary  an  effect. 

Without  ascribing  to  this  cause  the  unfortunate  indisposition 
which  I  have  ever  since  experienced  in  the  Queen's  mind,  I  have 
to  lament  it,  however,  as  the  period  from  which  I  must  date  the 
first  open  demonstration  of  her  anger;  and  I  cannot  but  bo  sensible 
that  I  have  never  since  recovered  with  her  Majesty  any  share  of 
that  confidence  or  affection  which  I  once  considered  it  my  principal 
happiness  to  possess  so  entirely. 

Your  3Iajesty'8  removal  to  Kew  was  directed  by  a  Cabinet 
Council  of  your  Ministers,  who  previously  assembled  at  Windsor, 
and  examined  your  physicians  relative  to  that  measure.  As  soon 
as  that  event  had  taken  place,  the  care  of  your  ^lajesty  fell  solely 
and  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  From  this  period  I 
suddenly  found  my  access  to  your  3Iajesty  prohibited  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  was  immediately  excluded  from  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  your  ^lajesty,  and,  indeed,  almost  deprived  of  the  privilege 
to  receive  authentic  information  of  your  3Iajesty's  health  and  situa- 
tion. 

I  cannot  describe  to  your  3Iajesty,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  means  by  which  this  exclusion  of  myself  and  of  my 
brother— for  it  extended  to  us  both — from  all  personal  attendance  of 
dutiful  affection  on  your  >Iajesty,  was  brought  about  We  had. 
indeed,  a  right,  as  your  sons,  and  we  felt  it  as  such,  to  as  free  and 
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nnreseired  personal  admission,  and  to  as  full,  particular,  and  confi- 
dential information  on  sucli  a  subject  as  any  other  person  whatever, 
until  some  provision  should  be  made  by  a  competent  authority  for 
our  exclusion.  But  your  3Iajesty  must  be  sensible  that  many  con- 
siderations, both  of  affectionate  caution  respecting  your  Majesty's 
health,  and  also  of  personal  delicacy,  belonging  to  the  peculiar  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  assert  and 
insist  on  this  right,  invaluable  as  we  deemed  it,  when  opposed  by 
the  various  devices  and  pretensions  with  which  the  possession  of 
your  3Iajesty*s  person  so  abundantly  furnished  those  who  wished  to 
remove  us  from  your  presence.  The  consequence  was,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  which  the  circumstances  would  allow  as 
to  make,  we  came  ultimately  to  be  considered  as  total  strangers  in 
your  Majesty's  palace,  and  not  only  to  be  debarred  from  your  pres- 
ence, but  from  a  knowledge  even  of  your  3Iajesty's  condition.  This 
exclusion  was  rendered  the  more  mortifying  and  irksome  to  us  by 
our  knowledge  that  while  we  were  debarred  from  your  presence, 
many  other  persons  who  are  neither  connected  with  your  Majesty  by 
blood,  nor,  as  we  believe,  attached  to  your  3Iajesty  by  sincere  affec- 
tion, as  we  are,  had  free  admission  whenever  they  desired  it. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  your  physicians  to  send  me  every  day 
a  written  account  of  your  Majesty's  health,  and  this  communication 
was  naturally  somewhat  more  particular  than  the  public  account, 
communicated  at  St.  James's  to  all  the  word.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  distinction  that  was  made  between  myself  and  the  rest  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects.  Your  3Iajesty  cannot  better  learn  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  exclude  your  sons  from  intercourse  with 
your  3Iajesty,  and  knowledge  of  your  situation,  than  by  hearing 
that  an  express  order  was  delivered  by  authority  to  your  Majesty's 
physicians  to  refrain  from  communicating  to  me  any  other  accoimt 
of  your  3Iajesty'o  health  than  that  which  was  transmitted  daily  to 
the  lord-in-waiting  at  St.  James's  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

I  could  not,  Sir,  but  feel,  in  common  with  my  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  both  grief  and  mortification  at  being  thus  separated  and  severed, 
as  it  were,  from  your  Majesty's  person  and  family.  I  have  had  much 
reason  to  lament  it  since,  for  reasons  which  may  perhaps  throw  some 
light  on  the  motive  of  those  who  brought  it  about.  For,  from  the 
first  moment  of  your  Majesty's  joyful  recovery,  your  Majesty's  ear 
has,  by  the  banishment  of  your  sons,  been  exclusively  possessed  by 
those  who  have  unfortunately  felt  either  an  interest  or  inclination  to 
misrepreeent  o\ir  conduct,  and  hurt  us  in  your  opinion.    I  shall  foi^ 

10* 
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CYcr  account  it  the  greatest  calamity  of  my  life,  that  in  the  first 
period  of  returning  health,  when  your  Majesty's  mind  was  yet  free 
from  prejudice,  your  ear  untainted  by  slander,  and  your  heart — as  it 
ever  is,  but  most  peculiarly  so  in  those  moments  of  softness  which 
succeed  affliction  and  disease — open  to  impressions  of  affection,  ten- 
derness, and  indulgence,  I  nnd  my  brother,  who  both  have  ever 
loved  you,  and  have  never  justly  forfeited  our  title  to  your  love, 
were  held  in  exile  from  5'our  prc:<ence,  and  condemned  to  silence, 
while  our  enemies  were  laboring,  with  ever}'  advantage  of  constant 
intercourse  with  your  Majesty  and  the  impossibility  of  being  answered, 
to  ruin  us  in  your  esteem. 

In  laying  before  your  Majesty  an  account  of  those  transactions 
which  may  be  deemed  of  a  public  and  political  nature,  it  Is  with  the 
utmost  pain  that  I  must  recall  to  my  own  memory-,  and  perhaps 
wound  your  3Iajcsty*s  feelings,  b\'  alluding  to  the  unhappy  necessity 
which  appeared  to  arise  out  of  your  severe  malady  for  supplying, 
by  a  temporary  Government,  the  lamented  absence  of  your  3Iajesty 
during  the  continuance  of  your  illness.  But  I  rely  both  on  your 
Majesty's  fortitude,  and  on  the  ascendency  which  the  love  of  justice 
has  in  your  mind  over  ever}'  weakness  of  ordinary  natures,  for  your 
generous  approl)ation  of  my  resolution  to  pK)stpone  the  inferior  con- 
siderations of  sensibility  and  delicacy,  to  objects  which  I  know  your 
Majesty  rates  far  higher — the  honor  of  your  son,  the  dignity  of  your 
family,  and  the  true  interests  of  3'our  crown  and  people. 

Supported  by  this  reflection,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  set  before  you  a 
view  of  the  new,  anxious,  and  arduous  situation  in  which  your  3Ia- 
jesty's  in  imposition  suddenly  placed  me,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the  legis- 
Lit\u*e  and  the  whole  nation. 

I  am  too  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  magnanimity  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  your  3Iajesty's  character  to  feel  the  smallest  apprehension 
that  any  indisposition  can  arise  in  your  Majesty's  mind  towards  me. 
fron  the  consideration  that  all  men  united,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  the  opinion  that  the  temporary  government  ought  to  be 
placed  in  my  hands.  This  appeared  a  necessary'  consequence  of  the 
relation  which  I  bear  to  your  Majesty,  and  I  am  sure  your  Majesty 
will  consider  it,  as  you  justly  may,  as  an  acknowledgment  made  to 
the  claim  of  your  3Iajesty'8  blood;  not  sought  by  me  nor  bestowed 
by  Parliament  as  a  thing  personal  to  myself,  or  as  a  claim  of  mine 
distinct  from,  much  less  adverse  to,  your  Majesty's  personal  interests, 
or  those  of  your  crown. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  compelled  me  to  take  any  part 
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whateyer  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  But  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  your  Majesty,  and  I  hope 
it  will  remain  strongly  impressed  on  your  3Iajesty's  mind  through- 
out, that  this  necessity  was  not  declared  by  me,  but  was  first 
announced  to  the  world  by  your  ^lajesty's  ministers,  who  took  the 
lead  in  proposing  and  bringing  for^vanl  every  step  that  has  been 
made  for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  While  I  was  permitted  to 
attend  on  your  Majesty,  my  whole  mind  was  engaged,  and  my  whole 
time  employed,  in  the  more  interesting  cares  of  private  and  domestic 
duty;  I  refrained  altogether,  by  system  as  well  as  inclination,  from 
ever}'  object  of  a  different  nature.  The  only  perfectly  tnie  and  cor- 
rect account  that  can  Ixj  given  of  the  part  which  I  took  respecting 
public  measures  and  the  affairs  of  Government  is,  that  I  industriously 
avoided  taking  any  part  at  all :  I  remained  from  the  beginning  wholly 
passive  and  neutral,  until  the  steps  taken  by  your  Majesty's  ministers 
called  me  unavoidablv  from  this  retirement  into  action;  and  ren- 
dered  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  your  Majesty,  your  people,  and 
myself,  to  direct  my  most  serious  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
public  affairs. 

I  must  once  more  implore  your  Majesty  to  reflect  attentively  on 
this  circumstance,  and  allow  to  it  its  due  weight  in  the  judgment  you 
are  to  form  of  my  conduct.  It  is  far  from  my  object  in  this  address 
to  defend  the  wisdom  of  all  I  did,  or  omitted  to  do,  in  this  trying 
situation. 

He  then  vindicates  his  share  in  the  late  political  transactions: 

I  must  be  permitted  to  claim,  with  the  greater  confidence,  the  full 
effect  of  this  determination  on  your  Majesty's  mind,  as  it  was  not 
adopted  without  opposition  from  one  in  whose  opinion  I  might  have 
been  justified  for  acquiescing,  and  under  the  authority  of  which  I 
might  have  sheltered  an  opposite  conduct  if  I  had  been  disposed  to 
adopt  it.  I  was  urged,  from  an  honorable  opinion.  I  am  sure,  and 
one  which  was  sincerely  entertained  by  the  person  to  whom  I  allude, 
to  come  forward  much  earlier  in  my  own  person  to  claim  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  falling  to  me  of  right  during  your  Majesty's  illness,  and 
to  take  the  lead  out  of  the  hands  of  your  Majesty"*s  ministers  into  my 
own.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  my  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  he  pressed  it  on  me  with  all  the  earnestness  which  belonged  to  a 
sincere  and  fixed  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  moment. 

The  first  public  act  in  which  I  had  any  share  was  a  declaration, 
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made  at  my  request  by  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  Ae  Boon 
of  Lords,  speaking  in  his  pkice  as  a  peer  of  Parliament*  oo  the  13tb 
of  December. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  a  very  few  words  the  sobjeet  wkidi 
was  then  under  consideration.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  «ule  die 
mode  in  which  the  Government  was  to  be  exercised  in  roar  lla- 
jesty's  name,  your  Majesty's  ministers  thought  proper  to  propmc 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should  first  Toce  an  y^M^tnrt 
proposition  declaratory  of  their  rights  on  that  nr*r>^yMi  This  pn>> 
ceeding  appearing  to  us  both  unnecessary  and  dai^extiiB  in  iiscif. 
we  could  not  help  considering  it,  in  the  intention  of  those  hr 
it  was  proposed,  as  a  measure  of  pure  ho$tiIiST  to  me:.  We 
sure  at  least  that  its  tendency  was  necessarily  injaiioiis^  in  tte  Ueli> 
est  degree,  to  my  reputation  in  the  coantry.  I  wa$  isfoRBwd  tiai  is 
was  not  usual  for  Parliament  to  come  to  verbal  deciart&tictt^  of  tkeir 
lights  previous  to  exercising  them,  and  that  sodi  a  meatsitre  k»  osly 
been  resorted  to  in  cases  where  the  jesLWOsy  of  PirtaBKse  h»^  been 
excited  by  attozpts  from  some  adequate  authofxcy  d»  ^«{mce  or  to 
defeat  :he  pririlege  whach  they  hare  ssserted.  T^  dedaneion  of 
the  n^ts  of  Birixamest  on  this  cccatstca  cid  xm^^atecly  cqkt^  tt> 
Um  worid  an  zssisuatsos  tku  ;hiey  had  beesL  a£2k:ked:  azuii  at^  there 
faibled  at  the  tursse  so  acichcrt^  whic&  cxkxjI  ^ive  w<c£^  or  arpor- 
taace  to  soch  an  anack  bus  auoe.  the  ev«s  q^  ±i>  wcrld  wrce  azic:^ 
laDy  drawTi  :,?w:iro>  axae.  iad  :!be  aarai^s  wa*  'siccric  :x?  ^iirve  ^ic  I 
bad  besua  :!!»*  rc>rx'  oi««c  tc  w^41 1  wa:?  ^tarorr^iaaiseor  snxHeil  ^y 
some  asseffi?€  ^.>r  scmse  ci;«m  sttixtisoiiL  ^  ^te  c^n&sofittfiiTa  ami  j]b«r^e» 
of  the  cc<i2cry.  I  >iiv^.  hcwtrr^jr,  :he  ^s^iCi^iCictitfti  i>  assure  ywir 
Ma^jeecy  t^ziS  ^!to  ccscr^tf^  wai$^  ^he  >.n)t<ii>  axxd  :hac  I  Ibai  38v«r 
tiflfcw  «^?ec^  Qc  iacii:^*^.  a»Y  ciaost  whitorvwi  I  ^3uw  wxtk 
tH^tt^  ^ii&  3e  sSiftUst  w^  ^«^  <^dE^nMt  V  <nch«!r  S^tue  ^ 
Vr  «^  atic^^nty .  ^axi  *  w  iil  ^tKunt  >^  .ft^«$ur«»  }ftjur  Xu^^^sty  :hac 
WW  ♦v^  3Siai»  wc  ^tiKiic  iiv  ^  »y  atim*.  witihiufi  3»y 
^Ctadk  pdi»  UhJ^M^  >%^»^  '.a^*!^  u^  3ti£<iia)f^K^  ^om« 
0X9c««ssM%i  in  «£k^iM:jtt  >v  ^hmiiCihit.  :2>  >%tKKtt  1 4«vw  :2ktfi  I  mm  <i 
«lt«»Mi  ami  v:5iM£  ihfttt  jb^  ^KV9«MatiM>(^  iiu«^?HVttt^  ^  :ih»  3ii3te  oc 
f^citeMQe^    I  cittti^K  n  ^eirtttjfHl  >  sutMjv^K^  ^  ^a««r  c«faBic«i^ 

>(V«tr  MliVVK"    ^^^  ^'^'>    *^^*>^  <^^  ^MOUiMNM^  4i^tMiit  ^  W«l^ 
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by  frequent  ample  and  satisfactory  explanation  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble even  to  misapprehend  them;  and  that  the  scandalous  and 
libellous  pcr%'crsion  of  detached  words  in  debate,  which  were  so 
diligently  dispersed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  could 
be  the  work  only  of  a  policy  equally  indifferent  to  truth,  and  adverse 
to  your  Majesty,  3'our  family,  and  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the 
nation. 

In  this  view,  and  in  this  view  alone,  I  authorized  my  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  declare  in  my  name  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  sub- 
stance tliat  **  I  had  never  declared  any  opinion  whatever  concerning 
this  important  question,  and  that,  so  far  from  urging  any  claim  on 
that  occasion,  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  and  revered  too  much 
those  principles  which  had  seated  tlie  bouse  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  to  form  a  wish  for  the  exercise  of  any 
power  which  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  that  House,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Parliament  assembled." 

But  I  am  well  assured  that  your  ^lajesty  would  not  condemn  the 
caution  which  led  us  to  deprecate  the  agitation  of  that  delicate  ques- 
tion, and  would  surely  not  charge  us  on  that  account  with  any  dis- 
regard for  your  Majesty's  personal  interests,  or  those  which  are  most 
nearly  personal  to  your  ^lajesty — those  of  jour  family — if  your 
Majesty  had  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  propositions  entertained,  and  even  tendered  to  the 
niition.  though  unsuccessfully,  indeed,  at  that  critical  and  speculating 
period,  by  a  person  who  stood  tlie  highest  in  authority  and  in  your 
Majesty's  confidence.  These  propositions  were  indeed  neither 
adopted  by  the  two  Houses  nor  countenanced  by  the  concurrence  of 
any  one  opinion  besides. 

The  sincere  respect  which  I  entertain  for  the  acts  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  does  not,  therefore,  preclude  me  from  sub- 
mitting to  your  Majesty  whether  some  danger  might  not  be  reason- 
ably and  sincerely  apprehended,  both  to  the  monarchy  and  to  the 
constitution  in  all  its  points,  from  a  discussion  which  could  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  promulgating  from  such  a  quarter  an  opinion 
which  went  to  the  total  extinction,  for  the  time  being,  of  every 
existing  principle  of  our  Government;  throwing  open  to  arbitrary 
and  undefined  discretion  every  point  of  our  constitution,  both  as 
to  persons  or  powers';  and  well  calculated,  undoubtedly,  to  prepare 
— if  such  a  project  could  anywhere  have  existed — a  competition  for 
the  sovereign  authority,  throughout  the  British  empure,  to  the  exclu-> 
sion  of  every  one  of  your  Majesty's  blood. 
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In  this  light  did  the  opinions,  distinctly  and  repeatedly  delivered 
by  your  Majesty's  minister,  ^Ir.  Pitt,  on  this  question  of  right 
appear  to  me,  and  I  am  not  witliout  grounds  for  supposing  that 
they  must  have  conveyed  a  similar  impression  to  most  otiier  men; 
since  all  the  support  which  Mr.  Pitt  is  accustomed  to  find,  and 
actually  obtained  tliroughout  the  strongest  measures  which  he 
ventured  to  propose  in  lliis  extraordinary  crisis,  could  not,  liow- 
ever,  procure  for  him  one  assenting  voice  to  the  sentiments  I  have 
alluded  to;  and  your  ^lajesty's  Attorn ey-Goncral,  who  must  no 
doubt  be  supposed  in  general  to  act  in  concurrence  witli  your 
Majesty's  minister,  delivered,  however,  on  this  occasion,  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  owed  it  to  your  ^lajcsty  to  preserve  entire  for  your  ^lajesty, 
when  you  should  resume  your  government,  the  riglits.  powers,  and 
dignity  of  your  crown  such  as  you  had  befoi-c  enjoyed  them;  and 
I  owed  it  also  to  your  Majesty  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  your  royal 
power  by  protecting  your  people  from  foreign  danger,  and  provid- 
ing for  its  internal  tranquillity,  prosperit}',  and  happiness. 

If  these  reasons  might  justify  my  apprehensions  at  being  entrusted 
with  the  whole  duties,  but  with  only  a  portion  of  the  power  belong- 
ing to  royal  authority,  your  Majesty  will  see  that  it  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  same  principle  that  my  difficulties,  and  therefore 
my  uneasiness  and  alarm,  should  be  still  greater  when  I  saw  not 
only  many  powers  cut  off  from  the  authority  which  I  was  to  admin- 
ister, but  some  of  those  very  powers  of  which  I  was  deprived 
erected  into  a  distinct,  separate,  independent,  and  perhaps,  there- 
fore, adverse  authority  in  the  state;  and  those  very  arms  which  arc 
intended  for  the  defence  of  the  crown  and  the  service  of  regular 
government,  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
employed  in  defeating  and  destroying  them. 

I  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  but  lament  one  consequence  which 
appeared  too  likely  to  follow  from  the  proposed  arrangement,  of 
placing  a  considerable  department  of  power  and  influence  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  Majesty  engaged  solely  in 
domestic  cares  and  occupations,  and  while  her  Majesty's  mind  had 
been  thus  employed,  I  had  experienced  at  her  hands  from  my 
infancy  the  strongest  and  most  invariable  marks  of  parental  tender- 
ness and  even  of  personal  partiality  and  fondness.  Her  affection 
had  always  been  one  of  the  first  joys  and  the  principal  pride  of  my 
life.     It  was  not,  therefore,  without  much  solicitude  and  pain  that 
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I  perceived  a  scheme  foimed  for  creating  between  lu  a  rival  and 
separate  interest,  and  endangering  domestic  harmony  by  political 
competition.  I  confess.  Sir,  it  was  witli  the  most  acute  pain  that  I 
saw  her  Majesty  set  up  by  designing  men  as  the  head  of  a  system, 
which  I  must  frankly  and  without  reserve  8:iy  I  could  not  ascribe 
to  an}'  solicitude  for  your  Majesty's  liappiness,  or  connect  by  any 
rational  principle  with  yotir  substantial  interest,  to  every  one  of 
which  I  thought  it  dangerous  and  adverse  in  the  extreme;  but  which 
I  considered  as  a  device  of  private  ambition,  which  aimed  at  the 
accomplislimcnt  of  its  own  projects  by  contention  with  me  and 
opposition  to  the  very  power  it  was  constmined  to  establish  in  one 
degree  or  other  in  my  hands. 

I  cannot,  however,  quit  this  subject  without  expressing  to  your 
Majesty  the  resentment  I  felt  at  seeing  a  system,  which  appeared  to 
me  destniotive  of  everj'  object  which  I  know  your  ^lajesty,  as  a 
wise  and  goo<l  sovereign,  as  well  as  a  father  and  chief  of  a  family, 
must  hold  most  dear  and  valuable,  Jtistitied  by  a  reference  to  the 
meanest  and  most  unworthy  feelings  which  were  supposetl  to  exist 
in  your  Majesty's  mind,  and  which  I  felt  to  be  a  cruel  slander  on 
your  Majesty's  character.  The  separation  of  the  whole  of  your 
Majesty's  household,  to  an  extent  even  which  could  not  be  at  first 
avowed,  but  was  covered  under  the  equivocal  and  undefined  sense 
of  that  word,  from  the  dignity,  the  patronage,  and  influence  of  your 
[Majesty's  representative,  was  defended  on  a  ground  which  I  am  sure 
your  3Iajesty  will  feel  to  be  injurious  to  your  magnanimity  and 
public  spirit.  It  was  contended  that  yoiu:  Majesty's  private  and 
3)ersonal  feelings  might  be  wounded  by  the  arrangements  which, 
without  a  color  of  authority  or  probability,  were  assumed  as  a  thing 
intended  by  me,  if  I  had  had  the  control  of  that  department 

"With  this  memorial  (says  Earl  Hussell)  was  written  an  introduc- 
tory letter  for  the  King's  i)enisal,  complaining  in  bitter  terms  of  the 
Queen's  treatment  of  her  sons.  Thb  was  also  the  composition  of 
Bir  Gilbert  Elliot,  but  was  not  transmitted  to  the  King.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  introductory  letter  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  a 
short  letter,  expressing  in  general  terms  the  Prince's  uneasiness  under 
his  father's  displeasure,  and  stating  that  he  had  prepared  a  Justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct  to  be  submitted  to  the  King,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  a  letter  published  by  Mr. 
Moore  in  his  "Life  of  Sheridan,"  from  a  rough  copy  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's, was  the  letter  written  on  that  occasion.    It  answen  to  the 
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description  of  the  letter  ordered  to  be  written ;  but  if  so,  it  was  not 
finished  or  transmitted  to  the  King  before  the  middle  of  August. 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  TO  THE  KINO 

"Sm, 

*'I  find  mvself  at  last  not  onlv  at  lil)ertv,  but  I  think,  invited 
by  your  Majesty  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet  and  implore  of  your 
justice  and  paternal  goodness,  at  least  an  equitable,  if  not  a  partial 
and  indulgent  hearing  to  the  most  solemn  and  anxious  address  that 
was  ever  made  by  a  son  to  a  father. 

**  During  the  calamitous  period  of  your  Majesty's  late  illness,  I 
waited  with  impatience  for  that  happy  time  when  the  recover}*  of 
your  health  might  afloixl  me  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  your 
justice  and  affection,  ag:iinst  the  misrepresentations  of  those  whose 
situations  might  enable  them  to  preoccupy  your  3Injcsty's  first  opin- 
ions. 

**  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  prejudice 
me  in  your  esteem,  and  God  knows  my  apprehensions  have  been  too 
well  justified  by  the  event.  Urgent,  however,  as  I  felt  this  concern 
to  be,  I  was  unwilling  to  disturb  the  first  hours  of  your  returning 
health  by  any  matter  however  important  to  myself,  which  might 
either  fatigue  your  attention  or  agitate  your  spirits;  I  refrained 
accordingly  from  pressing  any  application  on  the  subject,  till  I  was 
given  to  understand,  with  a  joy  which  was  shared  indeed  by  the 
whole  nation,  but  chiefly  felt  by  me,  that  your  health  was  perfectly 
confirmed.  Since  that  period  I  have  sought  every  opportunity  of 
engaging  your  Majesty's  attention  to  a  subject  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  my  mind.  But  in  vain!  Your  Majesty  has  either  been 
surrounded  by  persons  whose  presence  rendered  it  improper  to 
explain  myself  on  delicate  and  confidential  points;  or  if  ever  I  have 
had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  a  few  moments  of  your  presence  alone, 
I  have  on  such  occasions  been  expressly  enjoined  either  by  your 
Majesty  or  the  Queen  to  abstain  from  all  points  of  business  whatever. 

**  I  was  not  satisfied  with  seeking  every  opportunity  to  make  a 
verbal  explanation  at  your  Majesty's  feet;  the  diflacullies  which 
opposed  my  personal  communication  with  your  Majesty  induced  me, 
amongst  other  reasons,  to  have  recourse  also  to  my  pen;  and  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  some  moments  of  leisure  and  some  periods  of 
strength  would  l)e  found  for  perusing  the  justification  of  a  son  whose 
accusers,  I  too  well  knew,  had  procured,  or  rather  constantly  pos- 
sessed, the  means  to  be  heard.    When  I  considered  the  intererting 
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nature  of  the  subject,  and  still  more  the  awe  which  I  neyer  fail  to 
experience  in  your  Majesty's  presence,  it  was  my  wish  to  address 
your  3Iajcsty  in  writing,  because  it  would  both  enable  me  to  lay  the 
matter  before  your  3Iajesty  in  a  more  correct  and  satisfactory  form, 
and  would  afford  your  ^lajesty  an  opportunity  of  bcsto>ving  on  it  a 
more  deliberate  consideration  than  any  verbal  conference  could  do 
alone. 

"  In  this  view  I  collected  some  papers,  which  I  thought  important 
toward  informing  your  Majesty  of  the  transactions  in  which  the 
course  of  events  had  involved  me,  and  I  proposed  to  annex  some 
observations  explanatory  of  my  conduct.  I  delivered  the  papers  to 
the  Queen,  requesting  her  to  communicate  them  to  your  Majesty 
when  she  should  find  a  convenient  opportunity.  I  was  constrained 
to  trouble  her  Majestj-  with  this  application,  partly  by  the  fear  of 
intruding  unseasonably  on  your  Majesty  after  your  long  illness,  and 
partly  by  the  obstacles  which  I  found  perpetually  in  the  way  of  a 
personal  interview;  as  well  indeed  as  the  express  injunctions  I  had 
received  to  refrain  from  addressing  your  ^lajesty  on  business. 

'*  Having  waited  for  some  time  with  great  anxiety  the  effect  of 
this  communication,  and  a  public  intimation  having  been  given  to 
Parliament  of  the  joyful  event  of  your  Majesty's  recovery,  I 
addressed  to  the  Queen  the  following  letter: 

*'  'De.vr  MaD.V3I. 

'*  •  I  have  this  moment  learned  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  announced  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  a  communication  is  to  be  made  to  Par- 
liament from  his  Majesty  on  Tuesday  next. 

*'  'Your  Majesty  will,  I  am  sure,  have  observed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  impatience  I  must  naturally  feel  to  have  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  to  his  Majesty  a  faithful  statement  of  my 
conduct  and  my  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  others,  I  have 
abstained  from  every  idea  of  intruding  on  his  Majesty's  attention 
until  the  opinion  of  those  who  can  best  judge  shall  point  out  the 
proper  time  for  submitting  matters  of  business  and  public  impor- 
tance to  his  consideration. 

**  'The  notice  given  to-day  I  conceive  to  ascertain  this  point;  and 
as  your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  assure  me  that  the  papers 
I  lodged  in  your  Majesty's  hands  should  be  communicated  to  his 
Majesty  the  moment  it  was  fit  for  him  to  attend  to  public  business, 
I  request  from  your  Majesty  to  be  informed  whether  the  present  is 
the  proper  time  to  make  that  communication,  and  when  in  consQt 
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quence  my  brother  and  myself  may  attend  his  Majesty  upon  a 
subject  60  interesting  to  our  feelings,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  public' 

"This  letter  was  written  on  the  5th  of  March;  and  the  next  day 
I  received  an  answer  from  her  Majcstj',  acquainting  me,  *  that  she 
bad  taken  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  your  Majesty  that  she 
was  m  possession  of  those  papers,  and  must  now  leave  it  to  your 
Majesty's  own  judgment  when  you  would  think  it  proper  to  peruse 
them.' 

**  On  the  da}'  following  I  received  another  letter  from  the  Queen, 
enclosing  one  from  your  >Iajcsty  to  her,  both  of  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  copying  in  this  place: 

TIIE  QUEEN'   TO  TIIE   PRINCE  OF   WALES. 

•**Kew,  3IarchTth,  1T«9. 

"  *  My  dearest  Son, 

*"  I  have  found  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  King 
your  letter  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  which  he  has  given  me 
the  enclosed  in  answer;  and  as  this  paper  contains  his  3Iajestj's 
sentiments  upon  the  subject,  I  have  nothing  further  to  sa}',  but  hope 
that  you  are  convinceil  of  my  having  fulfilled  your  wishes,  and  that 
you  will  believe  me  sincerely, 

"*Mv  dearest  Son, 
*' '  Your  very  affectionate  Mother  and  Friend, 

**  'Charlotte.' 

"This  letter  enclosed  the  following  from  your  Majesty  to  the 
Queen: 

THE  KING  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

"  *Kew,  March  6th,  17S8,  Friday  evenina:. 

**  *Mt  dearest  Charlotte, 

**  *  As  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  consideration 
of  how  much  you  must  htvve  been  afflicted  by  the  long  continuance 
of  my  illness,  and  the  events  that  attended  it,  I  cannot  but  wish 
to  prevent  your  having  any  further  trouble  concerning  it;  and 
therefore  desire  you  will  acquaint  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Frederick,  that,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  decline  giving  that  atten- 
tion to  public  business  which  may  be  necessary,  yet  that  I  propose 
avoiding  all  discussions  that  may  in  their  nature  agitate  me,  and 
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consequently  must  for  the  present  decline  entering  on  any  subjects 
that  are  not  necessarily  before  me. 

**  *  I  shall  ever  remain,  my  dearest  Charlotte, 

'' '  Your  most  affectionate  Husband, 

"'Georob  R/ 

"I  found  myself  unhappily  constrained  to  submit  to  this  decla- 
ration of  your  Jilajesty's  pleasure,  and  I  saw  with  grief  every  means 
of  setting  myself  right  in  your  opinion  denied  me.  In  this  situa- 
tion I  could  only  resort  to  one  sentiment  capable  of  affording  me 
either  hope  or  consolation.  I  reflected  on  your  Majesty's  habitual 
love  and  practice  of  justice,  and  on  the  tenderness  and  affection 
which  I  had  experienced  on  many  occasions  at  the  hand  of  an 
indulgent  father.  I  judged  that  the  attempts  of  my  enemies  to  deprive 
me  of  your  love  and  good  opinion  must  probj\bly  have  Ijcen  abor- 
tive; for  I  could  not  believe  that  your  Majesty  would  either  reject 
a  reply  to  an)'  accusation  which  you  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  or 
would  condemn  your  sons  unheard  on  any  charge,  whether  grave 
or  frivolous.  I  confess,  however,  that  the  implicit  confidence  I 
should  naturally  have  placed  in  this  affection  was  much  diminished, 
and  very  painful  alarms  were  raised  in  my  mind  by  many  circum- 
stances which  I  could  not  help  ol)ser%'ing.  These  were  by  degrees 
multiplied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  me  little  doubt;  and  I  now 
see  at  length  my  worst  fears  verified,  and  my  misfortune  too  fully 
authenticated  under  your  Majesty's  hand,  by  a  clear  declaration  of 
displeasure,  and  an  explicit  condemnation  of  my  conduct  on  the 
tenderest  point,  conveyed  in  writing  to  one  of  my  brothers.  Many 
of  the  circumstances  which  gave  me  reason  to  apprehend  some 
prejudice  in  your  Majesty's  mmd  against  me,  are  of  a  nature  which 
it  is  difticult  or  impossible  to  describe  in  words,  or  to  render  sensible 
to  others  by  relation. 

"I  am  sure  your  Majesty  will  not  think  it  unnatural  that  these 
circumstances  should  sen.sibly  afllict  and  alarm  your  sons,  and  we 
shall  not  be  censured  for  drawing  a  rash  conclusion,  if  we  believe 
that  her  Majesty's  behavior  could  not  have  been  such  asr  I  have 
described,  unless  there  had  existed  in  her  mind  some  previous  dis- 
satisfaction and  some  general  indisposition  towards  us,  independent 
of  this  transaction,  and  sufficient  to  extinguish  entirely  the  natural 
affection  and  tenderness  of  a  mother.  If  we  observe  the  common 
course  of  nature  and  consult  the  happy  experience  of  ali  other 
families,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  Providence  seems  to 
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have  desired  it  as  the  part  of  a  mother  to  feel  and  to  express  solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  her  children :  to  absorb  ail  other  considerations 
in  those  of  anxiety  and  tenderness  at  critical  periods  of  a  son's  life; 
to  plead  his  cause,  even  if  it  be  doubtful;  to  heal  all  family  differ- 
ences, if  such  exist;  to  soften  and  conciliate  toward  her  children 
the  mind  and  opinion  of  their  father,  if  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
estranged:  in  examining  their  conduct  to  leave  to  others  even  the 
impartiality  of  a  judge,  but  much  more,  the  severe  scrutiny  of  an 
adverse  party,  and  above  all,  to  leave  to  tlieir  rivals  and  enemies  the 
care  of  fomenting  the  anger  of  their  father,  together  with  that  of 
anticipating,  and  by  that  means,  perhaps,  procuring  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  world — an  effect  of  her3Iajcsty's  unfortunate  displeasure, 
which  we  have  had  too  man}*  occasions  to  feel  and  to  lament. 

**  It  is  quite  impossible,  Sir,  that  we  should  behold  with  indif- 
ference a  departure  in  our  house  alone,  from  that  first  and  best  law 
of  nature  which  protects  the  hannony  of  other  families,  and  which, 
reserving  at  least  one  iudissoluble  relation  and  one  bond  of  affection 
exempt  from  decay,  seems  to  have  appointed  maternal  tenderness 
as  the  stronghold  aud  the  last  sanctuary  for  domestic  happiness, 
against  those  storms  of  adverse  interests  and  rival  passions  which 
drive  it  /rom  every  other  post 

"It  is  not,  Sir,  without  a  severe  conflict,  nor  without  the  most 
acute  pain,  that  we  find  at  length  power  to  express  these  sorrows  to 
your  Majesty.  We  are  sensible  of  the  sacred  character  and  the 
religion  as  it  were  that  surrounds  and  covers  the  subject  of  our 
complaint.  Since  we  do  not,  and  in  our  hearts  cannot,  acknowledge 
that  we  have  merited,  either  by  any  part  of  our  conduct,  or  by  our 
most  secret  thoughts,  the  loss  of  the  Queen's  love,  we  feel  that  in 
lamenting  that  dreadful  calamity  we  appear  to  be  her  accusers,  and 
her  accusers  before  your  Majesty.  We  entreat  you  therefore  to  cast 
your  eye  for  a  moment  on  the  afllicling  alternative  which  is  left  to 
us.  We  cannot  disguise  to  ourselves  our  true  situation.  The 
Queen's  affection  is  estranged  from  us.  We  can  neither  be  ignorant 
of  nor  forget  a  misfortune  which  we  feel  every  day  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  both  wounding  our  feelings  and  working  our  ruin.  Her 
Majesty  is  alone  possessed  of  your  ear,  and  from  the  endearing  rela- 
tion which  she  bears  to  your  Majesty,  is  naturally  entitled  to  your 
confidence.  In  the  Queen's  indisposition  tow^ard  us  we  see  there- 
fore the  loss  also  of  your  Majesty's  opinion  and  regard.  Our  char- 
acters and  reputation  in  the  world  are  not  less  endangered.  Those 
who  are  known  to  approach  most  constantly  her  Majesty's  perBon, 
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and  to  enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  her  confidence  and  favor,  seem 
to  have  no  other  language  in  which  to  express  their  zeal  and  attach- 
ment for  her  Majesty,  than  the  bitterest  invectives  against  us,  and 
no  other  business  or  occupation  than  to  invent  and  circulate  from 
one  extremity  of  your  dominions  to  the  other,  the  most  gross,  false, 
and  scandalous  slanders  on  her  sons.  In  the  meanwhile  we  find 
ourselves  constrained  to  a  silence  which  our  enemies  and  even  the 
impartial  part  of  the  world  may  well  enough  attribute  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  What  choice  thcrcfurc  is  left  to  us,  but  either 
to  forego  voluntarily  your  Majesty's  love  and  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world,  or  to  tell  your  3Isijesty  and  the  world,  that  without 
blame  on  our  parts  wc  are  unhappy  enough  to  have  been  deprived 
of  a  mother's  affection,  and  to  tender  to  your  Majesty  and  the 
world  the  documents  which  we  possess  of  our  innocence? 

**  Yet,  Sir,  we  might  still  be  silent  if  even  these  reasons,  power- 
ful as  they  are,  were  the  only  grounds  for  our  alaiin,  and  if  our 
fears  were  not  at  length  too  surely  verified  by  the  event.  For  if 
the  occurences  which  I  have  alluded  to  could  leave  us  without 
anxiety  concerning  the  unfortunate  impressions  which  may  too 
probably  have  been  made  on  your  3Iajesty's  mind  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, your  Majesty  must  appear  to  have  deprived  us  of  hope  on  that 
subject  by  a  letter  which  your  Majesty  has  written  to  my  brother 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  I  trust  your  Majesty  does  not  yet  think  us 
capable  of  perusing  that  unequivocal  and  severe  declaration  of  your 
displeasure;  without  the  most  poignant  grief  and  the  deepest  morti- 
fication. The  love  which  we  bear  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
happiness  which  we  enjoy  in  our  mutual  affection  and  harmony,  is 
our  sole  consolation  under  the  many  humiliating  and  afflicting 
circumstances  which  we  experience  in  other  branches  of  our  family. 
The  loss  of  that  blessing  would  be  a  heavy  blow  indeed;  but  how 
much  would  its  severity  be  increased,  by  reflecting  that  it  comes 
from  the  hand  of  a  parent!  We  see,  therefore,  with  anguish,  and 
we  confess,  with  wonder,  your  Majesty,  under  the  persuasion  of 
others,  and  contrary  to  your  own  nature,  laboring  to  hurt  us  in  the 
opinion  of  our  brother,  and  to  deprive  us  both  of  his  affection  and 
society.  It  is  with  inexpressible  grief  we  perceive  the  imputation 
of  some  monstrous  but  undefined  guilt  in  us  made  a  ground  for 
harshness  and  rebuke  even  to  him.  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  not 
be  offended  at  seeing  us  sensible  to  such  afflictions,  and  that  you 
will  allow,  at  least,  that  we  are  distinctly  called  upon  to  vindicate 
our  conduct  by  one  passage  in  your  Majesty's   letter.    You  are 
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pleased  to  say,  '  Though  I  choose  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  UDkindness 
I  met  with  during  my  illness  from  the  ill-advised  conduct  of  my 
sons,  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  it,  as  well  as  the  Pariiament,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  nation.' 

•*  This,  Sir,  is  the  first  explicit  declaration  you  have  made  of  these 
imfortunate  and,  I  must  presume  to  say  on  our  parts,  unmerited  sen- 
timents. Till  now,  we  might  flatter  ourselves  that,  however  preva- 
lent in  your  palace  such  opinions  might  be,  they  had  not  yet 
reached  your  Majesty.  Indeed,  Sir,  we  cannot  yet  consent  to  ban- 
ish entirely  a  hope,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  our  happiness,  and 
we  would  yet  cling  to  a  fond  conjecture  that  your  Majesty  has  rather 
yielded  to  the  importunity  of  others,  and  condescended  to  adopt 
their  suggestions,  than  spoken  your  own  opinions,  or  consulted  your 
own  heart  on  this  occasion.  AVe  have  ever  found  your  Majesty  per- 
sonally kind  and  good  to  us.  AVe  most  solemnly  and  seriously  call 
God  to  witness,  that  we  have  ever  felt  j'our  goodness  with  gratitude, 
and  repaid  it  with  affection  and  reverence.  AVe  cannot,  therefore, 
easily  and  rashly  believe  that  your  Majesty  should  become  at  once 
cruel  and  unjust.  Yet  your  Majesty  will  admit,  that  so  express  a 
declaration  of  your  displeasure  leaves  us  no  choice,  and  that  if  any 
consideration  on  earth  should  induce  us  to  witlihold  a  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  our  conduct  in  that  critical  and  important 
period  of  our  lives  to  which  your  censure  is  applied,  we  should 
subscribe  to  our  own  condemnation,  and  should  merit  indeed  the 
pain,  heavy  as  it  is,  of  your  anger  and  reproaches.  Your  Majesty 
cannot  be  offended  if  we  do  not  account  your  present  judgment 
final  and  irrevocable;  for  your  Majesty  knows  that  we  have  not 
been  heard,  and  that  an  opportunity  to  defend  ourselves,  although 
it  has  been  often  sought  by  us,  has  hitherto  been  denied.  It  would 
be,  therefore,  injurious  to  your  Majesty's  character,  as  a  just 
sovereign,  to  believe  that  your  mind  is  not  still  open  at  least  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  subject.  With  this  view,  we 
humbly  lay  the  following  relation  at  your  Majesty's  feet 

**  It  is  submitted  first,  as  it  ought,  to  your  Majesty.  But  we  arc 
taught  by  your  3Iajesty's  words  not  to  neglect  the  opinion  of  our 
country;  and  to  that  country  which  we  love  and  honor,  and  whose 
good  opinion  is  essential  to  our  comfort  and  happiness,  we  consider 
ourselves  bound  also  to  address  ourselves. 

"I  will  not  detain  your  Majesty  longer  from  the  perusal  of  a 
paper  which  I  hope  will  restore  us  to  your  esteem,  and  regain  for 
us  the  blessings  of  your  wonted  affection  and  confidence." 
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1789. 

The  most  natural  expression  of  the  Prince's  feelings  at  this  time 
will  be  found  in  his  letters  to  Lord  Cornwnllis,  then  in  India.  Here 
he  delivers  himself  with  a  tnic  empresitement,  and  his  utterances 
throw  some  light  on  the  Duke  of  York's  dut'l,  as  well  as  on  the 
summary  proceedings  of  the  Court.  The  style  of  these  curious 
productions  will  be  noticed — the  superabundance  of  assertion  as 
well  as  of  qualification:  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  genial  Prince 
loved  a  kind  of  florid  exaggeration  almost  grotesque.  Allusion  has 
been  before  made  to  this  Treves's  father,  a  money-lender,  whose 
definition  of  a  gentleman,  in  answer  to  the  Prince,  was  significant 
of  his  character  as  well  as  of  the  familiarity  which  the  Prince  toler- 
ated— "  A  man  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  that  does  not  care  a 
d n  for  you  or  your  father." 

THE  PRIKCE  OP   WALEV  TO  LORD  CORNWALLTS. 

"  Carlton  House,  May  30th,  1789. 

**3Iy  dear  Lord, 

"I  must  begin  by  thanking  you  for  the  very  kind  and 
friendly  letter  1  received  from  you  by  the  last  ship  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  heard  from  you  y*  I  began  to 
think  you  had  forgot  all  y  old  friends  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
How  things  are  changed,  and  what  a  checquered  scene  of  Life  I 
have  been  obliged  to  go  thro'  for  the  last  six  months!  Ere  this,  I 
suppose,  you  will  have  heard  of  the  King's  Indisposition,  and  how 
the  ^linister  not  only  attempted  to  destroy  'my  Rights,'  but  to 
deprive  every  other  individual  of  our  family  of  the  common  liberties 
&  rights  of  Englishmen.  Supported  I  have  been  by  some  'real  and 
true  friends,'  at  the  head  of  whom  your  Friend,  my  Brother,  stood 
foremost,  w**  has  gained  immortal  Honor.  Had  you  been  here,  my 
dear  Lord,  I  doubt  not  y*  we  sh**  have  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
with  a  similar  support  from  you,  tho'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your 
members  consulted  the  interests  of  the  *  cause  '  of  Pitt  instead  of  ¥ue 
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Rights  and  Independence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  as 
well  as  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  £ver}'thiug  has  fallen  into 
very  different  hands.  The  King  is  convalescent,  that  is  to  say,  he 
certainly  is  better.  Everything  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen.  Every  Friend  y'  supported  me  &  the  common  cause  of 
succession  of  the  Family,  if  they  had  any  place,  have  been  dismissed, 
such  as  the  Duke  oi  Quceusberry;  and  our  little  friend  Lothian 
Queensberry  has  been  dismissed  by  order  of  the  Queen  &  Mr.  Pitt 
from  the  Bedchamber.  Lothian  has  left  his  regiment  of  Horse 
Guards;  &  they  have  had  the  Insolence  to  threaten  the  Duke  of 
York  with  taking  his  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  when  they,  at 
last,  did  not  dare  do  that,  they  have  brought  officers  into  his  Regi- 
ment, and  committed  towards  him  ever}'  s|X!cies  of  Indignity  to 
force  him  to  resign,  w^  he  h!\s  had  prudence  &  coolness  sufficient, 
as  well  as  firmness  enough,  to  resist.  Not  only  these  great  officers, 
but  numbers  of  a  lower  class,  whose  sole  dependence  in  life  and  sus- 
tenance depended  upon  their  places,  liave  been  disgracefully  dis- 
missed from  their  offices  for  the  disinterested  support  of  me  &  our 
Family.  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear  Lord,  for  thus  expatiating 
upon  a  subject  w**  I  w**  not  have  done  but  to  such  a  friend,  as  I  con- 
sider you.  I  cannot  but  confess  y^  I  feel  for  the  dangerous  situation 
in  w^  the  Rights  &  Liberties  of  this  Nation  are  at  present,  as  well  as 
the  very  critical  position  in  w**  every  member  of  Our  Family  stands 
at  present.  Even  the  very  precarious  state  of  the  King's  health  ren- 
ders some  People  a  little  upon  their  guard,  who  are  not  driven  to  a 
state  of  Dispair,  such  as  not  only  pervades  the  Minister  himself,  but 
his  Adherents  in  General.  I  will  not  bore  you  any  further  at  pres- 
ent, as  I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  by  many  Letters  of  our  criti- 
cal  situation  in  this  country  at  the  present  Period,  but  trust  you 
will  attribute  my  prolixity  to  the  intimacy  of  an  old  Friend. 

"Before  I  conclude,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  kind  expressions 
you  have  made  use  of  to  me  respecting  my  protege,  Mr.  Treves.  I 
confess  I  feel  myself  much  interested  in  his  welfare  and  success  in 
Life,  &  nothing  can  make  me  more  happy  than  thinking  y^  be  will 
owe  y*  Success  to  you.  I  have  just  heard  from  a  Friend  at  the 
India  House  y^  the  object  of  Treves'  ambition,  at  present,  is  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Adaulet  of  Benares,  w^  is  now  held  by  a  Black 
named  Aln  Carrow.  Understanding  that  most  of  the  Adaulets  are 
now  held  by  Europeans,  and  as  I  am  informed  it  is  the  intention 
that  the  Europeans  are  to  be  so  placed  in  future,  in  preference  to 
the  natives,  I  8h<*  be  vastly  happy  if — ^without  oonounitting  any 
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iDJustice— you  c4  place  young  Treves  in  y*  situation,  as  I  shall  feel 
personally  obliged  to  you  for  his  promotion. 

"I  will  not  trespass  any  further  upon  you,  but  conclude  with 
desiring  you  to  beliere  me,  my  dear  lord, 

"Ever  sincerely  your  Friend, 

"George  P." 

It  may  have  been  suspected  that  what  lent  acrimony  to  this 
struggle  of  the  Prince's,  which  had  now  terminated  in  his  complete 
defeat,  was  the  sense  of  his  situation,  now  well-nigh  desperate. 
Though  an  arrangement  had  been  so  recently  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  his  debts,  he  had  now  become  once  more  frightfully 
involved,  and  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  without  hope  of  extrication 
by  the  Parliament.  A  sum  of  £20,000  had  been  granted  for  Carl- 
ton House;  but  an  estimate  was  sent  in  for  £55,200  for  building 
and  furniture,  which,  during  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  had 
been  paid.  What  greed  the  Prince  and  his  friends  showed  in  this 
matter  will  be  evident  from  the  furniture  estimate,  which  in  1787 
was  fixed  at  £5500.  Within  two  years  a  demand  was  sent  in  "  for 
furniture  and  decoratious  ordered  for  the  state  apartments,  to 
replace  some  of  that  for  which  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  in 
1787  had  hardly  been  expended;  and  he  had  contrived  that  a  much 
larger  sum  should  be  laid  out  on  that  costly  'Folly'  of  Carlton 
House;  while  a  large  sum  had  just  been  paid,  not  for  the  com- 
pletion, but  for  the  progress  of  the  building,  which  was  intended 
at  the  time  of  the  application  to  the  House,  and  to  furnish  other 
apartments  not  then  projected,"  and  this  was  modestly  placed  at 
a  sum  of  £56,950.*  This,  however,  was  summarily  rejected  by  the 
Board.  It  certainly  showed  an  incurable  recklessness  and  even 
effrontery,  and  not  the  least  prospect  of  reform. 

Sunk,  therefore,  in  debt  and  difficulties,  and  without  prospect  of 
extrication,  in  his  desperation  he  resorted  to  the  old  favorite  scheme 
for  raising  money  abroad,  from  which  he  had  been  prudently  dis- 
suaded by  his  friends.  This  was  the  issuing  bonds  in  the  nature 
of  "post-obits,"  which  were  to  be  negotiated  in  foreign  countries. 
This  scandal  was  now  to  be  talked  of.  In  July  this  year  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  a  very  agreeable  dinner  with  Lord  Chatham, 
whom  he  found  "very  chatty  and  good-humored."    Among  other 

*  His  creditors  seemed  to  have  lost  all  respect  for  him,  and  stopped  him  in 
the  street  with  their  demands.  The  workmen  employed  at  Carlton  House 
addressed  a  petition  for  payment  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

U 
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curious  gossip,  he  told  him  that  "a  wretched  dependant"  of  the 
Prince's  had  applied  to  a  certain  person — so  confidential  was  his 
talk  that  the  names  are  designated  by  numbers — to  lend  money  on 
the  joint  bond  of  the  Prince  and  his  two  brothers,  double  the  sum 
to  be  paid  when  the  King  should  die  and  any  of  the  brothers  come 
to  the  throne.  This  matter  (says  Huish)  was  perfected  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1788,  witnessed  by  Andrew  Robinson  and  Charles 
Bicknell,  and  on  the  same  day  the  money  was  paid.* 

This  transaction  had  been  set  on  foot  during  the  King's  illness, 
under  the  management  of  the  cook  Weltjie,  "the  wretched  de- 
dependant,*'  and  a  large  operation  was  at  first  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  brokers. 
Weltjie  introduced  a  3Ir.  Cator,  of  the  Adelphi,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Soho.  The  first  provided  £10,000.  on  the  condition  of  his 
being  paid  treble  the  amount.  About  £30,000  was  said  to  have 
been  obtained  in  £100  bonds,  repayable  in  twelve  years.  It  was 
stated  that  no  interest  was  ever  obtained  from  the  Princes,  which 
is  not  improbable,  as  they  never  had  money  to  pay  it  with,  the 

*  The  form  of  these  bonds  runs  as  follows : 

.**Kkow  all  mcn  by  these  presents  that  We,  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Fred- 
erick  Duke  of  York,  and  WilUam  Duke  of  Clarence,  aU  living  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  are  Jointly  and  severally,  justly  and 
truly  indebted  to  Jotm  Cator,  of  Beckenham,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Esquire, 
and  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  in  the  penal  sum  of  Sixty 
Thousand  Pounds  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  well  and  truly 
paid  to  us  at  or  before  the  sealing  of  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals 
this  16th  day  of  December,  in  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
George  IIL,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Anno  Domini 
1T88. 

**The  condition  of  the  above-named  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above 
bounden  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  and  William 
Henry  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  other  of  their  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  shall  well  and  truly  pay  unto  the  above-named 
John  Cator,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  full  sum  of  Thirty 
Thousand  Pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  space  or  time 
of  six  calendar  months  next  after  any  one  or  either  of  us,  the  said  George 
Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  and  William  Henry  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, shall  come  to  and  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  together  with  lawful 
interest  on  the  same,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  that  such  event  shall  hap- 
pen, up  and  home  to  the  time  of  paying  off  this  obligation,  then,  and  in  such 
case,  the  same  shall  become  null  and  void;  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

**  Gboros  Prince  of  Wales,  L.  & 

**Frkdcttci,  L.  8. 

**  Wauuc  HBinr,  Lb  &** 
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lenders  paying  it  for  a  couple  of  years,  when  they  became  bank- 
rupt.* But  little  relief,  however,  was  obtained  in  this  direction; 
for  as  the  King  recovered  the  security  grew  less  and  less  valuable. 
It  was  then  conceived  that  money  might  be  raised  abroad,  and  a 
sort  of  financial  operation  was  accordingly  set  on  foot  in  Holland. 
Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmidt,  a  financier,  undertook  the  speculation, 
which  was  arranged  at  the  Hague ;  though  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and 
Northumberland,  who  at  all  times  took  an  interest  in  settling  his 
affairs.  They  had  heard  of  the  first  loan,  and  the  "usurious 
terms "  which  were  offered.  They  had,  no  doubt,  felt  that  he 
should  be  saved  from  the  unbecoming  proceedings  of  the  "post- 
obits,"  and  determiued  to  arrange  for  his  extrication  on  the  usual 
and  legitimate  terms  of  good  security  and  fair  interest.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  determined  to  raise  a  sum  of  about  £3o0,000  on  the 
secm-ity  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  Bishopric  of  Osnaburg, 
with  payments  by  drawings  and  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  whole  to 
be  paid  off  in  twenty-five  years.  The  two  Dukes,  Lords  South- 
ampton, Rawdon,  and  others,  were  to  be  trustees  to  receive  the 
interest.  The  Duke  of  Portland  had  interviews  with  one  Van  der 
Meulen,  who  came  from  Holland,  and  the  loan  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  subscribed  at  Antwerp  by  the  house  of  Werbrouck 
and  De  Wolf,  and  a  Frenchman,  De  Beaume,  the  three  royal 
brothers  being  joined  in  the  security. 

This  affair,  like  most  of  the  transactions  in  which  the  Prince  was 
concerned,  was  unfortunately  ^o  be  attended  with  accusation  of 
breach  of  faith,  repudiation,  etc.  Over  £100,000  is  said  to  have 
been  received  in  cash  and  jewels,  but  no  interest  was  paid.  The 
King  presently  heard  of  it,  and  was  indignant  at  the  unworthy 
mode  in  which  his  third  son — a  mere  youth — had  been  drawn  into 
such  serious  obligations.  The  whole  was  treated  as  an  attempt  to 
extort  money;  pleas  were  set  up  of  "  no  value  "  being  received,  and 
the  law  officers  discovered,  or  affected  to  discover,  that  the  security 
of  the  Duchy  could  not  be  pledged.  Though  this  matter  has  been 
hotly  controverted  on  both  sides,  it  seems  that  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed this  loan  were  of  the  most  disastrous  kind,  and  at  least  led 


*  Lord  Kingsborough  told  Mrs.  Harcourt  one  night  at  the  Queen*8  Lodge, 
that  the  Prince  had  been  offering  £10,000  and  an  Irish  peerage,  after  the 
King's  death,  for  everj  £5000,  though  even  on  these  terms  he  could  get  little, 
— ••  Mrs.  Harcourt's  Diary,"  p.  46. 
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to  unpleasant  suspicions,  the  reckless  Princes,  like  other  8i>end- 
thrifts,  seeming  to  look  on  those  that  lent  to  them  as  enemies,  to 
whom  any  fate,  for  treatment,  was  good  enough.  That  industrious 
chiffonnUr,  Huish,  whose  garbage  seems  always  to  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  facts,  has  collected  much  about  this  curious  affair. 

"The  plan,"  he  says,  "proposed  by  De  Beau  me,  to  raise  a  sum 
of  money  on  the  Continent  for  the  use  of  the  Princes,  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  was  negotiated  by  the  Boas  in  Holland.  Mr. 
Bicknell  was  directed  to  prepare  a  bond  for  their  execution  for 
£100,000,  payable  to  Dc  Beaume,  and  vesting  in  him  the  power  to 
divide  it  into  £1000  each  by  printed  copies  of  the  bond,  which, 
under  the  signature  of  De  Beaume,  with  the  amount  and  number 
certified  by  a  notary  public,  should  be  as  binding  on  the  Princes 
as  if  executed  by  themselves.  The  original  bond  was  deposited,  in 
trust,  in  the  bank  of  Ransom,  Morlands,  and  Ilammersley;  while 
an  attested  copy  was  immediately  delivered  to  Dc  Beaume,  and 
the  bankers'  acknowledgment  of  holding  such  a  security  was  given 
as  De  Beaume's  authority  and  credentials,  as  the  agent  of  the  three 
illustrious  Princes,  who,  in  this  instance,  seem  to  have  taken  every 
precaution  to  secure  themselves  against  imposition. 

"De  Beaume  went  to  Paris  as  the  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  established  himself  there  in  that  capacity.  The  French  Revo- 
lution then  wore  a  very  serious  aspect,  and  many  of  the  French 
wished  to  leave  their  country  till  better  times.  As  by  remitting 
bills  to  England  they  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss,  the  securities  of 
the  British  Princes  were  eagerly  purchased  from  De  Beaume  by 
those  who  wished  to  emigrate,  because  those  securities  were  not 
only  more  portable  than  specie,  but  they  were  purchased  without 
being  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  course  of  exchange,  and  at 
the  time  were  considered  as  the  best  negotiable  securities  in  the 
market.  The  unfortunate  French  who  purchased  them  and  came 
hither,  thought  themselves  perfectly  safe  in  this  country;  but  as 
they  could  not  get  any  money  paid  on  them,  they  were  involved  in 
great  difficulty,  and  consequently  became  very  urgent  and  clam- 
orous. 

"The  Duke  of  Portland  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  to  him  came  many  complaints  from  Carl- 
ton House  against  such  of  the  emigrants  as  were  most  troublesome 
and  unjust  in  demanding  their  money.  They  were  sent  out  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  former  instance,  and  landed  on  the  Continent. 
Twenty-six  foreigners,  who  were  creditors  of  the  Princes,  and  who 
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had  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  the  honor  and  faith  of  a  British 
Prince,  were  sent  out  of  England,  though  no  charge  was  preferred 
against  them.  It  is,  however,  an  accredited  fact,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  several  occasions  and  to  various  persons,  did  deny 
the  receipt  of  any  consideration  for  the  bond  of  De  Beaume. 

"The  trustees  delivered  up  the  bond,  which  was  cancelled  at 
Burlington  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1790.  This  remittance  had  been  made  by  De 
Beaume  in  diamonds,  through  the  bank  of  Perregaux  at  Paris,  to 
the  bank  of  Ransom,  Morlaud,  and  Ilammcrsley,  on  account  of  the 
Princes.  The  diamonds  thus  remitted  were  to  the  amount  of 
£38,6o3  10s.  We  have  the  bills  of  parcels  of  these  diamonds  now 
before  us — they  were  disposed  of  by  his  bankers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Prince:  on  what  ground  of  common  justice,  then,  could  the 
Prince  declare  that  he  had  received  no  consideration  whatever  for 
the  bond? 

"  De  Beaume  and  his  confederates  were  denounced  as  treasonable 
in  the  face  of  it  for  declaring  George  III.  to  be  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.  The  prisoners  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  within  twenty-four  hours. 

"Thus,  in  one  day,  perished  Richard,  Chaudot,  Mestrirer,  Niette, 
De  Beaume,  and  Aubert,  either  for  negotiating  the  Prince's  securi- 
ties or  for  purchasing  shares  of  them,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
Viette,  a  rich  jeweller,  who  had  purchased  a  hundred  shares  of  the 
bond  from  De  Beaume. 

"The  next  victim  who  bled  on  the  scaffold  for  having  been  the 
purchaser  of  twenty  shares  of  the  Prince's  bond,  was  Charles  Vau- 
cher,  a  banker  in  Paris,  who  quitted  France  with  a  large  fortune 
in  1792.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  England,  where  he  married  an 
English  lady.  Having  demanded  payment  of  the  interest  on  his 
shares  of  the  Prince's  bond,  he  was  referred  to  the  bank  of  Ransom 
&  Co.,  when  he  was  advised,  if  he  wished  to  remain  in  England, 
never  again  to  apply  for  his  money;  for,  if  he  did,  he  would  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  as  many  in  his  situation  had  already  been. 
This  threat  did  not  deter  him ;  he  repeated  his  application,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  He  laid  his  case  before  Mr.  Shepherd  (after- 
wards Sir  S.  Shepherd),  Solicitor-General,  who  decided  that  his 
claim  upon  the  Prince  was  just  and  legal ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
opinion  which  that  eminent  lawyer  gave  are  the  following  remark- 
able words:  '  If  any  action  is  brought  with  this  case,  it  will  require 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  facts,  and  that  there  is  no  collusion 
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between  Be  Beaume  and  Yaucher,  because,  as  a  bill  has  been 
passed  for  the  payment  of  his  royal  highness's  debts,  subjectiDg 
them  to  the  examination  of  commissioners,  it  will  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  justice  of  a  demand  that  has  been  withheld  from 
such  examination:  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  pre- 
vents a  creditor  of  his  royal  highness  from  suing,  if  he  chooses,  in 
preference  to  going  before  the  commissioners.* 

"In  this  opinion  the  learned  counsel  seems  to  have  anticipated 
the  very  objection  that  was  raised  by  the  commissioners,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  contested  the  validity  of  the  claim.  The 
Prince  inserted  it  not  in  his  schedule  of  debts,  he  disclaimed  it  in 
toto;  and,  therefore,  as  the  Prince  disavowed  it,  the  commissioners 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  allow  it;  and  the  only  redress  which 
Vaucher  could  hope  to  obtain  was  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shepherd  was  sent,  with 
a  pohte  note,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  hoping  his  royal  highness 
would  render  all  legal  measures  unnecessary',  by  ordering  the  inter- 
est to  be  paid.  The  interest  was  not  paid:  the  application  was 
renewed  to  his  royal  highness,  adding  that,  if  no  satisfactory 
answer  were  returned,  such  measures  would  be  adopted  as  would 
compel  his  royal  highness  to  pay  the  amount.  On  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber an  official  order  was  given  for  him  to  quit  England  in  four 
days.  Having  other  pecuniary  matters  to  arrange,  he  petitioned  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  allow  him  to  remain  until  the  issue  of  his 
claims  had  been  determined.  On  the  11th  of  October  a  warrant 
was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  directing  William  Ross  and 
George  Higgins,  two  of  the  King's  messengers,  to  take  Mr.  Vaucher 
into  custody  till  he  should  be  sent  out  of  the  countrj'.  On  the  15th 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  on  the  20th  he  was  carried  to  Har- 
wich, to  be  sent  thence  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28rd 
of  the  same  month.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  on  the  Continent, 
he  was  apprehended,  taken  to  Paris,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  remained  until  the  22nd  of  December,  1795,  on  which  day  he  was 
tried  on  the  same  charges  as  De  Beaume,  was  found  guilty,  and 
guillotined. 

"  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  full  into  the  cases  of 
Mr.  D.  Lovell,  the  editor  of  The  Statesman,  and  that  of  Mr.  Auriol ; 
but  proof  is  on  record  that,  with  the  diamonds  remitted  by  De 
Beaume,  and  the  money  advanced  by  Auriol,  the  sum  received  by 
the  Prince  amounted  to  between  £60,000  and  £70,000  sterling." 

The  transaction,  indeed,  caused  a  great  sensation  abroad;  and  a 
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number  of  pamphlets,  setting  out  the  grievances  of  the  bondhold- 
ers and  those  interested,  were  published  on  the  Continent.* 

From  this  account  f  has  been  omitted  all  speculations  or  libellous 
insinuations  and  statements.  But,  after  making  due  allowance,  it 
seems  but  too  probable  that  high-handed  proceedings  were  adopted 
towards  the  unfortunate  foreign  bondholders.  The  defence  urged 
for  the  Princes  was — that  spurious  bonds  had  got  into  circulation ; 
that  "  no  consideration  '*  had  passed.  The  scandal  caused  by  these 
transactions  was  great. 

So  late  as  1829  claims  were  being  made  under  this  loan,  and  some 
of  the  mysterious  journeys  to  the  Continent  of  Sir  William 
Knighton  were  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  this  affair. 

*  The  following  adyertisement  appeared  in  the  Dutch  papers  of  1796:  *^  Sep- 
tember 2.  Notice.  The  bearers  of  shares  in  the  following  loans,  negotiated 
by  Abraham  and  Simeon  Boas,  at  the  Hague,  to  wit,  &c.,  830,000  florins  for 
the  three  English  princes,  namelj,  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke 
of  York,  and  William  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence,  made  in  1789,  &c.,  are  entreated 
to  apply  before  the  Ist  of  September  next,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  one 
in  the  afternoon,  to  the  notary,  Comeille  van  Honuich  at  Amsterdam;  the 
notaries,  Huggen  en  Tendall,  at  the  Hague;  where  are  deposited,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  signed,  the  respective  acts  of  procuration  and  qualification  upon 
Messrs.  Wills  and  Company,  merchants,  at  Amsterdam,  appointed  to  with- 
draw  from  the  hands  of  the  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Holland  the  original  let- 
ters of  mortgage  in  the  said  negotiations  (which  letters  were  removed  from 
the  custody  of  Abraham  and  Simon  Boas,  to  be  there  kept),  to  deposit  them 
with  the  notary,  Van  Homrich,  and  to  prevent,  by  this  measure,  any  loss  upon 
the  said  negotiations,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  subscribers,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  payment  of  their  interest,  and  the  reimbursement  of  their  capitals." 
— WaUace,  "  Life  and  Reign,"  i.  224. 

t  Two  pamphlets  were  published  at  Antwerp  in  1791,  describing  the  negoti- 
ations, giving  the  names  of  trustees*  security,  etc.  The  amount  was  over 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  guelders.  It  gives  the  date  of  the  Prince's  sign- 
ing the  power  of  attorney,  his  two  bonds,  an  account  of  Van  der  Meulen*s 
interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  counsers  opinion  as  to  the  power  of 
mortgage,  which  was  signed  by  Lowten,  Adam,  and  Baldwin.  The  unfortu- 
nate Colonel  Frederick,  son  of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  was  employed  as 
an  agent  in  this  transaction.  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  investigated  the  whole  tran- 
saction, and  found  in  the  Ifont^eur  of  the  time  the  debates  on  the  unfortunate 
bondholders. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

1790—1791. 

'  Through  all  these  affairs,  the  King's  illness,  the  debates  on  the 
Regency,  and  the  quarrels  with  the  Queen,  there  was  one  name 
often  mentioned,  and  which  exercised  an  important  influence — that 
of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  at  whose  house  we  hear  of  many  secret  con- 
sultations being  held,  *' Jack  Payne  "  and  Sheridan  being  the  chief 
councillors.  She  would  have  been  less  than  woman  had  she  not 
been  excited  by  the  prospect  now  opening,  and  it  was  currently 
reported  that,  had  the  Prince  succeeded  to  the  Regency,  she  was 
to  have  been  created  a  Duchess.  But  the  hold  any  arlviser  had  over 
the  Prince's  mind  was  at  all  times  uncertain,  and  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary how  she  contrived  to  retain  her  influence  on  one  so  un- 
steady. We  may  fairly  impute  it  to  respect  for  her  and  the  honesty 
of  her  motives.  One  of  his  friends  wrote:  "I  fear  there  is  in  the 
Prince  this  feature  of  his  father — that  he  loves  closets  within  cabi- 
nets, and  cupboards  within  closets;  that  he  will  have  secret  advisers 
besides  his  ostensible  ones,  and  still  more  invisible  ones  behind  hii 
secret  advisers — that  he  will  be  faithful  to  none  of  them,  and  a 
most  uncomfortable  master  to  those  ministers  who  would  really 
serve  him."  These  are  the  words  of  the  sagacious  and  amiable  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  and  severe  as  is  the  character  it  is  not  overdrawn. 
The  reader  will  keep  it  before  him  during  the  course  of  this  history, 
and  find  that  it  explains  many  of  his  proceedings. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  without  her  troubles  during  this  critical 
period.  All  this  time  the  irrepressible  Rolle  was  struggling  to 
bring  forward  the  question  of  her  marriage.  Home  Tooke  had 
also  some  time  before  published  his  remarkable  pamphlet,  in  which 
he  had  persistently  styled  her  "Your  Royal  Highness."  But  she 
still  maintained  her  hostility  to  Mr.  Fox.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  in- 
deed, tells  us  that  she  often  told  him  that  she  so  abhorred  Fox,  and 
never  would  be  reconciled  to  him,  "notwithstanding  many  ad- 
vances and  earnest  submissions  on  his  part,  of  which,  at  his  request, 
I  was  more  than  once  the  bearer.    She  said  that  by  his  onauthor- 
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ized  declarations  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  rolled  her  in 
tlie  kennel  like  a  street- walker;  that  he  knew  that  every  word  he 
said  was  a  lie,  and  so  on,  in  a  torrent  of  virulence  which  it  was  in 
vain  for  me  to  encounter,  so  I  gave  the  point  up  and  made  my  re- 
treat as  well  and  as  fast  as  I  could.  On  the  other  hand,  Home 
Tooke  flattered  her  in  his  own  way — but  whether  by  direct  access 
to  her  or  not  I  cannot  say — that  she  was  Princess  of  Wales,  that 
she  must  be  acknowledged.  All  this  he  maintained  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  doing  mischief,  and  to  gratify  his  own  rancors.  The 
Prince  ought  to  have  sent  to  tlie  House  this  message,  supposing  the 
thing  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  by  his  own  Chancellor,  or 
some  principal  officer  of  his  household;  or,  at  all  events.  Fox,  if  he 
would  or  inust  be  the  carrier  of  such  a  declaration,  ought  to  have 
Liken  it  in  writing,  on  no  other  condition,  and  answering  for  noth- 
ing himself.  All  that  can  be  said  for  his  imprudence  is,  that  at 
that  time  he  did  not  know  the  Prince,  who  soon  after  disavowed 
him,  at  least  to  the  lady.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  well- 
informed  man  in  London  who  was  not  convinced  that,  in  1785,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  marriage  between  the  Prince  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  had  taken  place  according  to  the  rules  established  in  both 
Churches,  and  I  am  as  sure  of  the  fact  as  if  I  had  been  present." 

It  was,  however,  now  so  fully  understood  that  the  statement 
made  in  the  House  was  a  Action,  that  her  position  had  not  been 
affected  by  it.  It  was  remarked  that  certain  great  and  exclusive 
ladies  received  her,  not  merely  with  friendliness,  but  with  formal 
honors.  Testimony  to  this  belief  of  the  marriage  is  found  in  a  con- 
versation held  between  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  this  very  year  of  the  King's  recovery,  when  he  told  her  that 
"the  inan'ia{fe  between  the  P.  and  Mrs.  Fitz.  was  without  much 
love  on  either  side.  He  had  his  amusements  elsewhere,  but  he  had 
much  consideration  for  her.  She  was  sometimes  jealous  and  dis- 
contented; her  temper  violent,  though  apparently  so  quiet.  He 
hoped,"  he  went  on  to  say,  **  the  Prince  would  remain  in  her  hands, 
as  she  was  no  political  intriguer,  and  probably,  if  they  parted,  he 
would  fall  into  worse  hands."*  This,  the  tone  of  the  Court,  seems 
to  define  her  situation,  which  was  looked  on  as  analogous  to  that  of 
a  German  "left-handed"  marriage. f 

•*'Diary,"p.  41. 

t  A  pamphleteering  parson  named  Withers  assailed  her  in  a  series  of  libels, 
from  which  she  had  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  law.  Her  assailant  was 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

11» 
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The  Prince  at  this  time  found  himself  obliged  to  prosecute  the 
proprietor  of  77is  Times  newspaper — then  not  nearly  so  important 
an  organ  as  it  has  become — Mr.  Waller,  for  writing  that  he  and  his 
brother  had  entered  the  King's  apartment  and  purposely  disturbed 
bim,  and  for  libellous  reflections.  The  offender  was  sentenced  to 
two  years*  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  This  part  of  his  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  and  his  term  of  imprisonment  reduced  to  six- 
teen months.* 

It  may  be  conceived  that  if  the  Prince  were  in  such  straits,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  had  her  share  of  difficulties.  She  herself  had  expen- 
sive tastes,  and  had  brought  her  jointure  into  the  common  stock. 
It  must  be  said,  the  Prince  in  many  of  his  straits  came  to  her  rescue 
with  due  loyalty  and  generosity.  Thus,  one  morning  at  her  house 
in  Park  Lane,  when  he  was  with  her,  the  bailiff  arrived  with  a 
warrant  for  her  arrest  for  a  sum  of  £1825.  There  were  no  means 
of  discharging  this  debt,  though  the  Prince  tried  every  resource. 
He  at  last  sent  for  Parker,  a  well-known  pawnbroker  of  Fleet 
Street,  the  same  who  was  connected  with  the  transaction  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  jewels  were  concerned,  and  tried  to 
raise  the  money  on  some  of  the  lady's  jewels.  Owing  to  some  diffi- 
culties this  could  not  be  contrived,  and  the  Prince  sent  for  his  own 
jewels  from  Carlton  House,  which  were  pledged  for  the  day,  until 
the  Prince  could  raise  the  sum  from  some  Jews  in  St.  Mary  Axe.f 
Jewellers,  indeed,  figure  largely  in  these  transactions. 

About  this  time  he  had  made  a  most  important  change,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  viz.,  in  selecting  a  new  jeweller.  Gray,  of  Sackville 
Street,  having  presumed  to  require  "a  settlement,"  had  been  dis- 
carded, and  now  Jefferey,  of  Piccadilly,  was  selected  for  the  profit- 
less, or  certainly  precarious,  office  of  purveying  ornaments  to  his 
royal  highness.  How  important  the  function  may  be  conceived, 
when  this  tradesman  solemnly  states  that  for  many  years  not  a 
single  day  passed  without  his  spending  some  time  at  Carlton  House, 
when  articles  of  his  profession  were  offered  for  selection. 

One  morning  Jefferey  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Weltjie,  begging 
for  a  loan  of  £1600  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  to  extricate  Mrs.  Fitz- 

*  **  Yet  the  statement  was  quite  true,''  says  Mm.  Harcourt,  "  and  the  remis- 
sion was  a^inst  the  Duke  of  Tork*8  wiiheo,  who  was  very  violent.  Jack 
Payne  was  Walter's  greatest  enemy." 

t  Huish  states  that  he  had  this  story  from  the  pawnbroker  himself.  The 
substance,  though  Txilgarly  dressed  up  with  additional  ** tacts**  from  the 
writer's  imagination,  seems  to  be  true. 
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Herbert,  desiring  to  have  it  placed  to  the  Prince's  account.  Mr. 
Jefferey  found  the  cash,  and  attended  on  the  following  morning  to 
announce  that  the  debt  was  paid.  Full  of  gratitude  the  Prince 
brought  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  his  shop,  to  return  her  thanks  in  per- 
son. The  money  was  repaid  in  three  months.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  many  such  transactions  with  this  accommodating  jeweller, 
and  also,  as  will  be  seen  later,  of  much  discreditable  disputes. 

We  next  find  the  Prince  at  Frogmore,  where  he  was  *•  hardly 
civil  to  any  one,  tho'  he  seemed  to  pay  more  court  to  Uie  King. 
He  did  not  speak  to  L<*  Harcourt,  to  whom  he  had  been  rery  civil 
always  during  the  King's  late  illness,  until  he  was  the  first  tell  to 
him  that  the  King  w<*  certainly  recover — a  characteristic  touch. 
The  Queen  &  Princesses  this  evening  (that  of  September  20)  were 
evidently  afraid  of  him."*  In  October,  at  the  Hunt,  "the  King 
made  General  Harcourt  converse  the  whole  time,  as  if  to  keep  off 
the  Prince,  who  does  not  speak  to  the  General  since  the  illness."  f 
A  general  reconciliation  with  his  family  seemed  therefore  hopeless, 
and,  indeed,  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Prince  even  in  indifferent 
matters  was  not  likely  to  encourage  harmony.  Thus  the  King, 
ever  partial  to  music,  was  fond  of  giving  Sunday  evening  parties, 
where  he  offered  bis  guests  the  rational  entertainment  of  good 
music  and  conversation.  The  Bishops,  however,  conceiving  that 
this  was  *•  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath,"  respectfully 
remonstrated,  and  with  success.  But  it  becoming  known  that  his 
son  also  celebrated  the  Sunday  with  music  and  with  more  joviality 
than  was  becoming  the  day,  he  took  the  injudicious  step  not  of 
speaking  to  the  Prince,  but  of  warning  the  nobility  that  he  dis- 
approved of  their  attendance  at  such  performances.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  command  was  laughed  at  by  all  those  who  were  not 
of  the  royal  household,  or  not  dependent  on  royalty  for  a  pension ; 
but  at  Carlton  House  and  other  places  it  became  a  standing  joke, 
nnd  with  some  of  the  party  it  was  their  regular  custom  to  send  to 
the  Bishops  who  might  be  resident  in  London  a  polite  invitation  to 
a  Sunday  evening  conversazione.  There  was,  as  usual,  an  edifying 
state  of  things  and  in  the  worst  taste,  and  the  blame  must  be  not  a 
little  distributed. 

It  was  during  this  year,  too,  that  the  Prince  paid  a  visit  to  one 
who,  without  injustice,  might  be  styled  a  notorious  "rake,"  viz.. 
Lord  Sandwich.     "Jemmy  Twitcher,"  as  he  was  called,  belonged 


♦  «• 


Mrs.  Harcourt*s  Diary,"  p.  3d.  f  Ibid. 
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to  an  old  generation  of  rakes,  and  had  been  little  heard  of  since 
Miss  Ray's  tragic  end.  The  attraction  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
musical  tastes  of  his  host  and  the  harmonious  fare  offered.  His 
lordship  had  the  odd  taste  to  choose  for  his  favorite  instrument  the 
drum;  and  at  his  own  concerts,  when  a  full  band  was  engaged,  he 
always  performed  on  that  instrument.  As  Peter  Pindar  wrote: 
"  He  beats  old  Ashbridge  on  the  kettledrum." 

On  this  occasion,  Madame  Mara  sang,  and  his  royal  highness 
''assisted  on  the  violoncello."  Grenerally  there  was  a  theatrical 
performance— " Fool  d  la  Mode."  "High  Life  Below  Stairs,"  or 
some  favorite  piece;  while  the  evening  wound  up  with  catches  and 
glees,  in  all  of  which  the  Prince  was  fond  of  taking  a  part.  He 
had  an  excellent  and  a  cultured  voice,  a  greater  distinction  then 
than  in  our  own  time,  when  the  study  of  music  has  been  so  diffused. 
He  remained  a  week  at  this  agreeable  house,  and  on  going  away 
expressed  his  delight  at  the  way  he  had  been  entertained. 

In  a  glee,  his  royal  highness  could  supply  "  the  basso"  with  more 
good  will  than  delicacy.  On  one  of  the  evenings  at  the  Pavilion 
(one  of  Sir  P.  Francis's  daughters  reports)  his  royal  highness,  after 
dinner,  having  proposed  music,  and  being  actively  engaged  in  per- 
forming, with  Mrs.  Francis  and  some  other  persons,  the  pretty 
hunting  trio  of  "  Azioli,"  of  which  the  burden  is  **  Ritorneremo  a 

Clori" But  the  story  is  amusing,  and  bears  such  a  favorable. 

testimony  to  the  Prince's  good  humor,  that  the  lady  must  be 
allowed  to  tell  it  herself. 

''It  is  well  known  that,  to  an  excessive  love  of  music,  he  added 
much  real  taste  as  an  amateur,  and  some  power  as  a  performer; 
but  his  execution  was  not  particularly  good,  and  IVIr.  Francis,  Sir 
Philip's  son,  with  whom  he  frequently  sang,  was  sometimes  comci. 
ally  struck  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  his  pecidiar  maxmer- 
On  one  of  the  above-mentioned  evenings  at  the  Pavilion,  his  royal 
highness,  after  dinner,  having  proposed  music,  and  being  actually 
engaged  in  performing  with  Mr.  Francis  and  some  other  person  the 
pretty  hunting  trio  of  '  Azioli,'  of  which  the  burden  is,  '  Ritomerema 
a  Clori,  al  tramontar  del  rfi,'  Mr.  Francis  suddenly  found  the  full 
face  of  the  Prince,  somewhat  heated  by  the  eagerness  of  his  per- 
formance, in  immediate  contact  with  his  own;  and  this  circum- 
stance, combined  with  that  of  the  loud  bass  tones  in  which  his  royal 
highness  was  singing  the  words  *  RUomeremo  a  Clori*  striking  him 
in  some  ludicrous  point  of  view,  he  became  absolutely  unable  to 
resist  the  effect  on  his  nerves,  and  burst  out  laughing.    The  Prince 
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evidently  perceived  that  Iiis  own  singing  had  produced  the  unsea- 
sonable laughter,  but  instead  of  showing  displeasure  at  a  rudeness 
which,  however  involuntary,  would  have  been  resented  by  many 
far  less  illustrious  persons,  he  only  called  the  offender  to  order  with 
the  words,  *  Come,  conic,  Philip!*  his  countenance  betraying  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  inclination  to  join  in  the  laugh  himself;  and  the 
trio  proceeded  to  a  conclusion.  Sir  Philip  (adds  his  daughter),  by  his 
original  humor  and  great  powers  of  conversation,  was  often  the  life  of 
the  Pavilion,  though  his  temperate  habits  made  the  excesses  occasion- 
ally committed  at  the  Prince's  table  distasteful  to  him;  and  his  royal 
host,  perceiving  him  ready  to  drop  asleep  when  the  revels  were  long 
protracted,  would  say,  *  We  must  carry  grandpapa  away  to  bed."* 

The  same  ready  good  humor  is  shown  in  a  pleasant  scene  which 
took  place  at  the  Pavilion.  Cricket  was  often  played  on  the  lawn, 
and  the  dinner  which  followed  was  served  in  a  marquee.  On  one 
of  those  occasions,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Sheridan  fell  into  dispute 
on  some  point  of  the  game.  Sheridan  at  length  angrily  told  the 
Duke  "that  he  was  not  to  be  talked  out  of  his  opinion  there  or 
anywhere  else,  and  that  at  play  all  men  were  on  a  par."  The  Duke 
was  evidently  about  to  make  some  peculiarly  indignant  reply,  when 
the  Prince  stood  up  and  addressed  them  both. 

"The  narrator  of  the  circumstance,  a  person  of  rank,  who  was 
present,  himself  one  of  the  most  attractive  public  speakers  of  the 
day,  has  often  declared  that  he  never,  on  any  occasion,  saw  any 
individual  under  the  circumstances  acquit  himself  with  more  ability. 
The  speech  was  of  some  length — ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  it  was 
alternately  playful  and  grave,  expressed  with  perfect  self-possession, 
and  touching  on  the  occurrences  of  the  game,  the  characters  of 
both  disputants,  and  the  conversation  at  the  table,  with  the  hap- 
piest delicacy  and  dexterity.  Among  other  points  the  Prince  made 
a  laughing  apology  for  Sheridan's  unlucky  use  of  the  phrase  *  on  a 
par,'  by  bidding  his  brother  remember  that  the  impressions  of 
school  were  not  easily  effaced,  that  Dr.  Parr  had  inflicted  learning 
upon  Sheridan,  and  that,  like  the  lover  in  'The  Wonder,*  who 
mixes  his  mistress's  name  with  everything,  and  calls  to  his  valet, 
•Roast  me  these  Violanles,'  the  name  of  Parr  was  uppermost  in 
Sheridan's  sleep:  he  then  ran  into  a  succession  of  sportive  quota- 
tions of  the  word  par,  in  the  style  of  Luderepar  impar,  equitare  in 
arundine  longd,  until  the  speech  was  concluded  in  general  gayety, 
and  the  dispute  was  thought  of  no  more,"  * 

•  Dr.  Croly,  "  Life  of  George  IV." 
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During  this  season,  too,  he  had  witnessed  some  more  private 
theatricals,  performed  hefore  him  at  Richmond  House,  with  the 
following  distinguished  caste.  The  piece  was  Murphy's  '*  Way  to 
Keep  Him:" 

LoTemore Lord  Derby. 

Sir  Brilliant  Fashion Hon.  Mr.  Eooccumbr. 

Sir  Bashful  Constant Major  Aradin. 

William Sir  Harrt  Enolktixlo. 

Sideboard Mr.  Campbell. 

Widow  Belmour Hon.  Mrs.  Hobart. 

Mrs.  Lovemore  Hon.  Mrs.  Dameb. 

Lady  Constant Miss  Campbell. 

Muslin Mrs.  Bruce. 

The  prologue  was  written  by  Mr.  Conway,  and  spoken  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Hobart.* 

In  February,  1788,  the  Princ^e  had  been  initiated  into  Free- 
masonr}'-,  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mali  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  as  Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  and  several  other  noblemen  attended  the 
ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  King's  condition  seemed  to  improve,  and  the  fdtes 
still  given  in  honor  of  his  restoration  continued  to  testify  the  affec- 
tion borne  him.  The  Spanish  Ambassador's  f6te,  given  at  Rane- 
lagh,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  those  galas,  and  was  said 
to  have  cost  £12,000.  It  was  a  fair  specimen  of  all  that  money  and 
labor  could  do  in  those  days.     A  description  may  be  quoted. 

*'  The  entrance  into  the  rotunda  (we  are  told)  was  formed  into  a 
shrubbery;  the  lower  boxes  represented  a  Spanish  camp,  and  the 
gallery  formed  a  temple  of  Flora,  The  Queen's  box  was  of  crim- 
son satin,  lined  with  white  satin  hung  in  festoons,  and  richly 
fringed  with  gold,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  regal  crown.  The 
orchestra  was  a  magnificent  pavilion  of  white  and  gold,  lined  with 
green  embroidered  satin,  in  which  was  a  table  of  eighteen  covers 
for  the  royal  family.  Opposite  the  Queen's  box  was  a  small  stage, 
on  which  a  Spanish  dance  was  performed  by  children,  which  had  a 
pleasing  effect     In  another  arch  of  the  centre  were  beautiful  mov- 

*  "  Afterwards  Countess  of  Berkshire,  who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the- 
times,  presided  at  a  faro-table  which  was  frequented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  where  on  some  evenings  she  gave  her  dramatic  readings,  in  which  she 
was  assisted  by  that  sprightly  and  witty  barrister,  the  present  Mr.  JekylL'*— 
Huish. 
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iog  transparencies;  and  in  a  third  was  a  lottery  of  watches,  gold 
trinkets,  medals,  etc,  consisting  of  six  hundred  prizes,  the  number 
of  ladies  invited.  The  great  prize,  a  gold  watch  richly  ornamented 
with  diamonds,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Eliza  Sturt  Her  Majesty  drew 
anetween^ose,  with  a  beautiful  medallion  of  the  King.  An  Ode,  the 
words  by  Colonel  Arabin,  was  sung;  after  which  a  red  curtain 
drew  up,  and  about  thirty  girls  and  bo3rs,  in  Spanish  dresses,  enter- 
tained the  company  with  Spanish  dances.  Her  Majesty  and  the 
ro3ral  family  then  retired  to  the  back  part  of  thehr  box,  to  Tiew  the 
fireworks  from  the  garden.  There  were  about  twenty  sailing-boats 
on  the  water,  illuminated  with  lamps,  which  moved  backwards  and 
forwards,  letting  off  sky-rockets.  The  fireworks  were  very  grand, 
and  well  conducted." 

All  these  entertainments  were  so  many  affronts  to  the  Princes. 
At  the  Spanish  minister's  fCte  members  of  the  party  were  said  to 
have  been  excluded;  and  the  Princes  showed  their  feelings  by  quit- 
ting the  room  almost  as  soon  as  they  entered  it.  At  the  French 
Ambassador's  We  they  noticed  that  the  Queen  ''bowed  graciously 
to  Colonel  Lenox,"  on  which  the  royal  brethren  at  once  took  their 
departure.  The  Princesses,  whose  position  at  such  places  must 
have  been  awkward,  merely  made  their  appearance  and  then  went 
away,  and  during  the  dance  the  Princesses  had  to  be  led  out  by 
noblemen.  A  journey  to  the  seaside,  with  visits  to  various  great 
houses,  was  prescribed  for  the  King,  as  well  as  some  stay  at  his 
favorite  Weymouth.  The  Princes  set  out  on  a  progress  of  their 
own  into  Yorkshire  and  other  places.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  have  waited  on  his  father;  but  he  despatched  the 
Duke  of  York  in  his  place  with  a  letter,  in  the  composition  of 
which  Sheridan  and  Fox,  then  staying  at  Brighton,  had  been  con- 
cerned. 

The  Prince,  as  usual,  preferred  to  hurry  post  from  Brighton 
without  stop,  had  stayed  only  a  single  day,  and  thence  returned, 
sleeping  in  his  chaise.  He  played  a  match  of  cricket  there,  then 
set  off  with  his  brother  for  tiie  York  races,  where  both  were 
received  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth.  It  was  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  Duke,  who  had  only  just  recovered  from  the 
measles,  should  have  fallen  sick  again  at  York.  For  these  wild 
courses  a  heavy  price  was  to  be  paid  later,  in  the  sufferings  that 
attend  a  life  of  excess.* 

*  On  this  tour  or  progress  he  was  attended  in  all  state  hj  the  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford, Ancaster,  and  Queensberry,  Lords  Carlisle,  I>ert>j,  Bawdoo,  and  othera. 
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At  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  a  unique  and  truly  noagniflcent  display  was 
contrived.  The  whole  county  round  was  bidden  to  the  park, 
where  all  were  entertained,  and  it  was  calculated  that  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  feasted :  two  hundred  of  the  York- 
shire belles  and  Yorkshire  "quality"  sat  at  the  table  with  the 
Prince. 

As  if  to  encourage  hitn  further  in  his  reckless  course  of  life, 
there  now  arrived  in  town  his  friend,  the  Duke  of  Orleans — having 
left  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  At  Boulogne  he  had  been 
seized  and  detained  by  the  fishermen,  and  was  only  allowed  to 
depart  after  infinite  difficulty,  A  house  had  been  taken  for  him 
in  town.  The  Prince  put  off  a  visit  he  was  about  paying  to  Holk- 
liam  to  "Coke  of  Norfolk,"  to  entertain  the  Duke.  The  Prince 
and  his  brother  were  at  their  favorite  jeweller's,  when  they  en- 
countered their  French  friends.  But  there  presently  arose  a  cold- 
ness between  them,  when  the  behavior  of  the  French  Prince  to 
King  Louis  XVI.  became  known;  the  Duke  of  York  declined 
meeting  him  at  entertainments;  while  it  was  remarked  that  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  ball  given  to  Prince  Galitzin  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  not  present. 

The  summer  had  been  spent  at  Brighton  with  more  than  usual 
frivolity.  Mr.  Fox  was  on  a  visit  with  him,  and  both  repaired  to 
Lewes  races,  where  the  Prince  was  welcomed  by  the  High  Sheriff, 


He  won  a  stake  at  the  York  races,  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city.  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Burke  wrote  to  Fox— this  was  in  August,  1780—"  Things  went 
off  well  in  Yorkshire.  I  wish  the  Prince  had  staid  a  few  days  longer,  to  show 
himf  If  to  the  manufacturing  towns,  which  are  the  headqiiarters  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  might  have  dislodged  them.  However, 
as  it  was,  the  Northern  ezciirsion  has  been  of  use.'* 

In  returning  to  town  he  met  with  an  accident:  '*  About  two  miles  north  ol 
Newark,  a  cart  crossing  the  road  struck  the  axle  of  the  Prince's  coach  and 
overturned  it.  It  was  on  the  verge  of  a  slope,  and  the  carriage  fell  a  consid- 
erable way,  turned  over  twice,  and  was  shivered  to  pieces.  There  were  in  the 
coach  along  with  him.  Lord  Clermont,  Colonel  St.  Leger,  and  Colonel  Lake. 
The  Prince  suffered  a  slight  contusion  in  the  shoulder,  and  his  wrist  was 
sprained.  Being  undermost  in  the  first  fall,  by  the  next  roll  of  the  carriage 
he  was  brought  uppermost,  when,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  disengaged 
himself,  and  was  the  first  to  rescue  and  disengage  his  fellow-travellers.  Lord 
Clermont  was  the  most  hurt  The  accident  happened  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  it  was  clear  moonlight.  The  carriage  was  his  royal  highness's  own  trav- 
elling-coach, with  hired  horses  and  postilions;  and  the  mischance  was  occa- 
Hioned  by  the  wilfulness  of  the  postilions,  who  drove  to  clear  the  cart  with 
their  common  precipitation." 
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attended  by  "the  whole  population  as  Javelin  men ;"  a  most  gro- 
tesque spectacle.  Here,  too,  were  seen  three  ladies,  distinguished 
by  their  rather  eccentric  equipages — the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady 
Lade,  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert— each  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  gray 
ponies.* 

In  January,  1790,  we  find  the  gay  Prince,  as  previously  stated, 
at  Lord  Barry morc's,  at  Wargrave,  wlicre  he  remained  three  days, 
and  was  entertained  with  plays  and  a  masked  ball.  But  this  dis- 
orderly celebration  was  to  be  further  marked  by  accident,  an  unfor- 
tunate coachman  being  fiung  from  his  box  in  a  collision  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  Then  followed  in  the  same  month  a  magnifi- 
cent ball  at  Carlton  House,  to  about  two  hundred  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages. It  was  a  private  entertainment,  being  given  in  honor  of 
Prince  Galitzin,  who  ''wished  to  see  an  English  country  dance." 
At  the  close  of  the  night  he  was  introduced  to  English  gaming. 
Captain  Payne  was  said  to  have  won  a  thousand  guineas  at  faro. 
But  presently  the  public  must  have  been  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that,  after  the  bitter  animosity  that  reigned  between  the  Prince  and 
his  father,  a  reconciUation  had  taken  place  between  them.  This 
was  believed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Lord  Thurlow,  with 
whom  the  Prince  had  continued  to  be  exceedingly  intimate,  taking 
delight  in  his  rough  jests  and  coarse  abuse  of  the  people  they  both 
disliked.  "  You,  sir,"  Lord  Thurlow  would  tell  him  in  his  rough 
way,  "will  never  be  popular;  your  father  is,  because  he  is  faithful 
to  that  ugly  woman,  your  mother."  It  was  noted  that  the  Prince 
now  received  and  invited  persons  without  distinction  of  party. 
Reconciliation  with  the  Queen  presently  followed,  brought  about, 
it  was  said,  through  the  agency  of  the  Dukes  of  Leeds  and  Rich- 
mond, though  the  Princess  Royal  had  been  unwearied  in  her 
efforts  to  attain  this  end.  This  happy  event  took  place  in  March, 
1791.  "A  gentleman,  who  lives  at  the  east  end  of  St.  James's 
Park,"  wrote  Mr.  Walpole,  "has  been  sent  by  a  lady  who  has  a 
large  house  at  the  west  end,  and  they  have  kissed  and  are  friends, 
which  he  notified  by  toasting  her  health  in  a  bumper  at  a  club  the 
other  day."  f    It  would  seem  that  the  feelings  of  the  Prince  had  not 

*  Lady  Lade  was  scarcely  company  for  the  other  ladies,  but  she  enjoyed  the 
Prince's  patronage,  which,  however,  did  not  arail  to  protect  her.  For  when 
on  the  night  of  the  race  ball  she  stood  up  for  the  dance,  her  appearance  was 
greeted  with  loud  murmurs,  and  a  voice  from  the  crowd  called  out,  **  Lady 
Lade's  carriage  stops  the  way!"  on  which  she  retired. 

t  ••  Letters,"  ix.  2W. 
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gone  with  this  becoming  act,  and  that  he  still  nourished  a  sense  of 
injury.  . 

He  was  still  canying  on  a  correspondence  with  his  friend.  Lord 
Comwallis,  in  an  effusive  vein,  and  which  that  nobleman  received 
in  almost  dry  fashion,  as  some  unreasonable  request  for  a  place  or 
patronage  was  always  presented.    The  style  should  be  noted. 

THE  PRn^CE  OF  WALES  TO  LORD  C0RNWALLI8. 

"  Carlton  House.  April  18th,  179a 

"Mt  DEAR  Lord, 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  You 
y^  I  am  quite  afraid  You  have  forgot  Your  old  Friends  on  this  side 
of  the  Water,  therefore  think  it  high  time  to  assure  You  y^  there 
are  a  few  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  many  pleasant 
&  happy  Hours  in  y  Society,  whoever  are  most  happy  in  hearing, 
be  it  ever  such  short  Letters,  y*  You  are  well  and  situated  to  y' 
Satisfaction.  By  this  time  You  must  have  heard  of  the  treatment 
— the  shameful,  unjust  treatment— our  little  worthy  Friend  Lothian 
has  experienced  from  the  Minister.  I  would  expatiate  more  upon 
this  subject,  was  it  not  so  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  everything  y" 
had  been  inflicted,  not  only  upon  other  individuals,  but  upon  every 
relative  and  relation  of  the  King's  Family  who  acted  from  princi- 
ples of  disinterested  honor,  y^  had  it  not  happened,  one  might  have 
been  astonished  y^  for  once,  the  natural  mean,  paltry,  and  revengeful 
disposition  of  the  Minister  did  not  demonstrate  itself  in  the  odious 
and  impressive  light,  which  now  it  has  in  every  instance  in  w^ 
either  could  or  dared  give  it  vent  I  will  not,  my  dear  Lord,  intrude 
further  upon  y  time,  as  I  know  how  much  it  must  naturally,  from 
y  situation,  be  taken  up  ;  however,  before  I  conclude,  I  must  just 
mention  to  You  how  much  I  wish  to  recommend  to  y  protection 
Young  Mr.  Watts,  who  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Company's  service.  I 
understood  y^  his  wish  is,  if  possible,  to  get  equal  Rank  in  the 
Regulars,  to  y^  which  he  has  in  the  Company's  troops.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  done  or  not.  I  must 
leave  it  entirely  to  you,  my  dear  Lord,  to  y  better  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  these  matters  ;  however, 
I  only  hope  y^  sh<*  this  plan  not  be  possible  to  be  arranged,  you 
will  employ  the  Young  Man  in  some  other  line  to  w^  You  may 
deem  he  has  abilities.    Pray  excuse  hurry  and  scrawl,  and  believe 

me,  my  dear  Lord, 

"Ever  most  truly  Y'  Friend, 

••G.P.'* 
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"  Cariton  House,  May  11th,  1791. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Lord, 

"Allow  me  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  Letter  I  last 
week  received  from  you.  "We  had,  about  a  fortnight  before,  re- 
ceived the  accounts  of  Colonel  Floyd's  affair,  &  regretted  much 
that  so  much  bravery  had  not  been  crowned  with  more  success, 
at  least  with  a  more  signal  victory.  My  Brother  is  gone,  upon  the 
report  of  War,  to  attend  the  Prussian  Army,  in  case  there  sh*'  be 
any  service  to  be  seen,  and  8h<*  there  not,  then  to  return  to  England 
when  the  grand  Reviews  are  over.  As  to  Topics,  there  are  so  few 
except  the  French  Revolution  and  the  prospect  of  a  War  with 
Russia,  with  both  of  w^  you  must  be  so  much  better  informed 
about  by  other  persons  than  I  can  pretend  to  do  with  mine,  y*  I 
will  not  even  take  up  your  time  with  mention iug  the  subject.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  lately  a  great  deal  of  my  old  friend 
Singleton,  whom  I  had  not  seen  hardly  since  he  has  had  the  honor 
of  being  related  to  your  Lordship  ;  &  having  taken  a  house  in 
Hampshire  about  fifteen  miles  from  mine,  he  now  &  then  rides 
over  in  order  to  meet  my  Hounds,  when  they  throw  off  within  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  hira  ;  &  all  I  can  say  is,  I  flatter 
myself,  when  he  has  the  honor  to  be  as  well  known  by  your  Lord- 
ship as  he  is  by  me,  he  will  gain  the  same  place  in  y  esteem  y*  I 
confess  he  long  has  done  in  mine.  Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to 
mention  y*  the  Young  Man  who  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering 
this  Letter  to  y'  L*****'p  is  a  young  man  whose  Brother,  thro'  the 
interest  of  my  friend  Lushington,  I  have  got  the  permission  of  the 
Company  to  be  a  Free  Merchant.  I  formerly  recommended  him  to 
You,  &  his  name  is  Coleman,  and  I  flatter  myself  he  will  always 
merit  y  support  «fc  approbation  by  his  industry  and  diligence.  The 
young  man  himself  is  coming  out  as  a  Cadet,  <&  I  can  only  add  y* 
any  attention  «&  assistance  you  are  so  good  as  to  show  him  on  my 
account,  I  shall  attribute  to  the  source  of  that  friendship  w^  I  hope 
I  shall  always  experience  from  you. 

"  I  am.  My  Dear  Lord,  Most  Sincerely  Yours, 

"G.  P/' 

Lord  Cornwallis's  answers  to  this  and  other  rambling  effusions 
offer  a  curious  contrast.  They  are  rather  cold  and  stiff,  and  even 
seem  to  rebuke  the  want  of  propriety  in  abusing  the  King  to  the 
King's  oflScer.  He  wrote  "that  he  felt  the  strongest  disinclination 
to  enter  on  that  unpleasant  topic  of  the  Regency."    No  one  could 
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love  or  admire  his  royal  highness  more,  but  "  he  was  a  determined 
friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown/'  and  had  he  been  in  the  country  he  would  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  have  opposed  the  Duke  of  York.  For  one  of  the  Prince's 
protegee  he  would  have  to  displace  an  old  judge.  This  could  not  be 
done.  Neither  could  he  say  whether,  during  his  term  of  office,  he 
would  be  able  to  do  anything  for  him.  He  complained  to  Lord 
Southampton  of  persons  actually  not  in  the  Company  being  sent 
out  by  the  Prince.  Mr.  Colebrook  had  arrived  in  this  way  with 
all  his  family  "  on  the  chance."  Lord  Comwallis  plainly  told  him 
he  could  do  nothing  for  him.  He  said  that  he  had  been  advised  to 
come  by  Sir  T.  Macpherson,  the  Prince's  friend.* 


♦  "  Cornwallla  Cor.,"  paanm. 
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CHAPTER  XXEL 
1791. 

It  can  scarcely  be  undentood  how  passionate  and  successful  a 
follower  of  racing  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Nothing,  indeed, 
more  completely  disposes  of  the  conventional  idea  of  his  character 
that  he  was  a  frlTolous  being  without  talents  and  engrossed  in 
pleasure.  To  be  successful  in  this  sport  requires,  as  is  well  known, 
qualities  of  Judgment,  sagacity,  and  calculation,  with  the  power 
of  analyzing  experience  and  turning  it  to  profit  No  one  of  his 
time  had  so  genuine  a  love  for  horses,  and  no  one  had  "  a  finer 
eye  for  them,"  says  the  author  of  "Post  and  Paddock."  Hacks 
and  himters  he  never  seemed  tired  of  trying,  and  the  dealers,  like 
the  Jewellers,  were  always  welcome.  At  Carlton  House,  Mat 
3Iilton's  refrain,  "Throw  your  thigh  over  him,  your  Highness, 
and  you'll  find  him  to  be  the  sweetest  goer  you  ever  mounted,'* 
was  invariably  responded  to.  Hunting  to  a  man  who  latterly 
weighed  more  than  twenty-three  stone  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question,  but  when  he  was  able  to  don  his  blue  coat  with  gilt 
buttons  and  top-boots  and  buckskins,  he  cared  very  little  what 
Milton  or  any  other  dealer  chose  to  ask  for  a  clever  hack.  It  used 
to  be  a  saying  at  Brighton  that,  heavy  as  he  was,  he  rode  so  well 
that  he  never  soiled  his  nankeens.*  He  used  to  hunt  with  Mr. 
Yillebois's  hounds  in  Hampshire,  and  the  plumes  still  appear  on 
the  Club  button. 

It  was  during  this  period  (1788  to  1791)  that  he  was  most  partial 
to  hunting,  though  it  was  admitted  that  he  was  never  what  was 
called  a  forward  rider.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had  hunted  in  Hamp- 
shire. We  are  told  "Colonel  Leigh  was  then  in  high  favor ;  and 
George  Sharpe  was  for  some  short  time  his  huntsman,  although 
before  long  superseded  by  a  man  named  Granston,  who  was  dis* 
missed  only  by  death  from  the  service  of  the  Prince.  His  hounds 
showed  OS  fair  a  proportion  of  sport  as  could  be  expected  from  the 

•  '*  Post  and  Faddook,**  p.  108L 
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flints  and  woods  of  Hampshire ;  the  country,  however,  does  not, 
and  never  did,  rank  high  even  in  the  list  of  provincials  ;  and  other 
offremens,  besides  the  facility  of  hunting,  had  no  doubt  their  weight 
in  detaining  his  royal  master  as  a  resident.  No  party  bickerings, 
no  sporting  squabbles  were  at  any  time  heard;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try resembled  one  large  and  happily  united  family,  of  which  their 
distinguished  visitor  was  looked  up  to  aud  adored  as  the  august  and 
beloved  head.  Often,  no  doubt,  amidst  the  domestic  troubles  of 
his  after-days,  did  the  Prince  look  back  with  a  sad  satisfaction  and 
sorrow  on  the  quiet  privacy  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  regretted 
sojourn  [at  the  Grange,  which,  then  or  later,  belonged  to  Lord 
Ashburton.  His  hounds  came  from  Goodwood,  where  they  had 
long  formed  the  kennel  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Richmond;  aud  amongst  his  horses  were  not  a  few  thorough-bred 
ones,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  the  turf,  yet  were 
notwithstanding  equal  to  his  weight.  Amongst  these  were  Curricle, 
Asparagus,  Totteridge,  and  Torbay."  In  1790,  however,  we  find 
him  at  Critchill,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Sturt,  and  where  recently  the 
present  heir-apparent  was  entertained.  Here  he  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  enjoyment  of  rustic  life,  and  kept  himself  rather  secluded. 

Mr.  Chatin — a  quaint  hunting  divine — describes  in  an  admirable 
sporting  book,  now  forgotten,  but  which  has  the  flavor  of  the 
"  BUstory  of  Selborne,"  how  the  Prince  called  on  him.  One  morn- 
ing he  was  surprised  to  receive  a  visit  from  his  royal  highness,  who 
was  in  great  excitement,  desiring  an  information  to  be  taken  for 
robbery,  and  that  a  search-warrant  be  granted  to  him.  ''  He  in- 
sisted,'' says  the  clergyman,  naYvely,  "  on  my  administering  the 
oath  to  him,  which  I  reluctantly  did;  and  then  described  how  his 
groom's  box  had  been  broken  open  and  a  watch  and  other  valuables 
stolen. "  He  suspected  certain  persons,  and  chose  to  come  himself 
lest  the  alarm  should  be  taken.  He  sat  by  Mr.  Chafin  while  the 
warrant  was  being  filled  up,  and  it  was  a  circumstance  of  great 
satisfaction  to  him  that  the  goods  were  found  where  he  had  sus- 
pected them  to  be."  * 

Another  hunting  parson,  the  Rev.  W.  Butler,  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Chafln's,  used  to  describe  a  rencontre  with  the  Prince.  Returning 
home  after  a  blank  day  in  the  Yale  he  was  joined  by  a  gentleman 
who,  entering  into  conversation,  began  to  ask  questions  about  the 

*  **  Cranboume  Chace."    A  book  after  Lamb*8  own  heart  which  aboold  be 
reprinted. 
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neighbors,  and  more  particularly  about  one  gentleman,  who,  he  had 
heard,  could  despatch  three  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting.  This  the 
clergyman  thought  little  of,  and  declared  he  could  be  ''  as  drunk  as 
a  Prince."  As  he  rode  away  the  Prince  declared  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  learned  that  a  person  of  that  rank  was  to  be  taken 
as  the  standard  of  inebriety.  Mr.  Butler  presently  discovered  who 
his  companion  had  been.  3Iany  years  afterwards,  when  the  Prince 
was  Regent,  he  was  advised  to  go  to  Court,  and  when  his  name  was 
announced  the  Prince  was  heard  to  mutter:  **  I  shan't  forget  the 
Rev.  William  Butler!"  Some  time  afterwards  he,  unsolicited,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  Crown  living. 

"  Jack"  Radford  was  his  groom,  having  come  to  him  from  "  Old 
Q.,"  in  whose  service  he  had  filled  the  curious  function  of  waiting 
in  Piccadilly,  mounted  on  a  fieet  pony,  to  ride  after  any  one  whom 
the  decayed  old  Duke  espied  passing  by.  This  familiar  was  often 
heard  to  declare,  that  horses  were  the  sole  subject  of  the  Prince's 
thoughts,  even  of  his  dreams.  If  he  fancied  a  racer  he  would  buy 
him  at  any  price,  as  when  Lord  Darlington  had  bid  1100  guineas 
for  an  animal  at  Lord  H.  Fitzroy's  sale,  be  was  told  it  was  no  use 
going  on,  as  the  King  had  instructed  Mr.  Delme  Ratclifife  to  secure 
the  mare  at  any  price.  '*  Indeed  he  was  most  liberal  with  money, 
as  long  as  he  did  not  see  it.  Cheques  he  would  sign  away  to  any 
amount;  even  £300  for  'Pea-green  Haynes's  dressing-box.  But 
when  he  had  a  fifty-pound  note  in  his  pocket  it  was  a  bitter  pang 
to  him  to  spend  £5  of  it."  ♦ 

To  Newmarket  he  was  particularly  partial,  and  his  colors  were 
always  to  be  found  there.  The  scene  at  the  races,  when  the  Prince 
and  the  men  on  the  turf  visited,  is  pleasantly  described  by  a  lively, 
witty  lady  (Miss  Berry),  and  reveals  more  the  idea  of  a  foreign 
race-course  than  the  crowded  tumultuous  scene  an  English  race  now 
presents. 

**  Newmarket  Heath  is  entered  by  a  turnpike  at  what  is  called 
the  Devil's  Ditch,  a  high  mound,  with  a  deep  ditch  of  turf  below, 
extending  for  several  miles,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  and 
which  is  in  fact  a  curious  antiquity.  The  inn  is  almost  opposite 
what  are  called  the  Rooms,  where  men  only  meet,  and  which  have 
ratlier  a  handsome  entrance  of  three  arcades  from  the  street,  and 
iu  til  is  street  Tattersall  was  selling  horses  by  auction,  and  all  the 
young  men  whose  faces  one  knows  in  London  were  walking  about, 

♦  "  Po»t  &nd  Paddock,"  p.  109. 
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as  well  as  all  the  fathers  of  the  turf,  such  as  Sir  Frank  Standish, 
Sk  Charles  Bunbury,  etc.,  etc.  It  had  the  oddest  effect  possible 
to  see  so  many  figures  one  hardly  ever  sees  out  of  London  walking 
about  in  a  sort  of  village-town,  for  Newmarket  is  no  more,  with  the 
exception  of  some  good  houses.  About  one  o'clock  all  these  men 
moimted  their  horses,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Heath,  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  We  followed  them  in  the  carriage,  with  many 
other  carriages,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  on  horseback.  The  scene  of 
so  many  horsemen  and  a  good  many  people  on  foot,  all  trooping 
tlie  same  way,  very  gay  and  pretty.  When  they  got  upon  the 
Heath,  it  is  so  vast  that  they  seemed  only  like  small  groups  upon 
it.  It  was  said  to  be  a  day  of  little  sport.  But  four  races  were  run : 
two  subscriptions,  for  each  of  which  six  horses  started;  and  two 
matches.  Bui  the  style  in  which  all  this  is  managed  here,  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  race  follows  another,  though  on  different 
courses — that  is,  on  different  parts  of  the  Heath — the  scene  at  the 
betting-post,  one  of  which  belongs  to  each  course,  and  is  the  only 
permanent  thing  upon  it,  for  the  ropes  are  immediately  moved,  and 
the  winning-post  (a  little  machine  upon  wheels)  is  moved  from  one 
to  the  other.  All  this  was  new  and  entertaining  to  me.  Between 
each  race  all  the  men  and  all  the  carriages  are  collected  at  the  bet- 
ting-posts. Just  before  the  horses  start,  the  carriages  take  their 
places  near  the  ropes,  and  the  crowd  on  horseback  disperse  from 
the  post.  As  soon  as  the  horses  are  past,  all  the  men  follow  them 
to  the  rubbing-house  to  see  them  rubbed  down,  and  their  clothes 
put  on.  The  rubbing-house,  stables,  etc.,  etc.,  anj  little  insignificant 
buildings,  which  occupy  no  space  and  take  off  nothing  from  the 
extreme  bareness  of  the  Heath.  Stand  there  is  none.  The  ladies 
are  all  in  their  carriages.  There  were  more  than  I  expected  to  see 
there.  The  fashionable  custom  of  Newmarket  is,  to  have  the  plain- 
est carriage  and  liveries  possible,  and  the  gentlemen  all  to  be  mounted 
upon  shabby-looking  rips  of  horses.  The  races  were  over  between 
three  and  four." 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  in  1788,  he  had  won  the  Derby. 
From  this  time  until  1792,  when  he  first  retired  from  the  turf,  he 
was  so  fortunate,  Lord  William  Lennox  tells  us,  as  to  win  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  races,  including  eighteen  King's  Plate,  with  a 
valuable  stake  now  and  then  of  three  or  four  thousand  guineas. 
Adding  the  prizes  together  he  will  be  found  to  have  won  about 
£30,000;  but  the  cost  of  his  stud  was  stated  to  have  been  some 
£30,000  a  year. 
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'*  His  first  race  was  won  at  Newmarket,  with  Anvil,  for  a  stake 
of  £60;  and  his  stud,  which  then  consisted  of  four  or  fiTC  horses, 
gradually  amounted  to  forty-one  in  1791.  From  1800  to  1807  he 
won  a  hundred  and  seven  races,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  most 
fortunate,  winning  twenty-six  races.  According  to  Lord  W.  Len- 
nox's calculations,  he  won  altogether  about  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen races  in  twenty  years."  * 

His  favorite  jockey  was  "  Sam  Chifney,"  of  whom  and  of  whose 
family  many  traditions  linger  at  Newmarket,  but  who  is  best  known 
from  his  connection  with  tlie  Escape  transaction.  This  unfortunate 
incident  we  shall  now  descrilie. 

"This  well-known  horse  was  bred  by  the  Prince  himself,  and, 
when  his  stud  was  sold  off  in  1787,  was  purchased  by  ^Ir.  Francis.! 
In  1789  the  Prince  bought  him  back  for  the  sum  of  £1500. 

"On  the  20th  of  October,  1791,  Escape,  then  reckoned  the  best 
horse  ui>on  the  turf,  was  beaten  at  Newmarket  by  two  horses  of 
inferior  reputation.  The  odds  now  changed  against  him,  and  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  sporting  world  that  he  would  lose 
the  match  he  had  to  run  the  next  day.   Accordingly  bets  were  made 


•  "In  order,"  sa5's  Mr.  Huish,  '*  that  a  connect  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
success  of  his  royal  highness  during  the  3*ear  1791,  we  subjoin  the  following 
list  of  winners  belonging  to  him: 

"  Mademoiselle,  by  Diomed,  660  guineas  at  Newmarket, 

"  Devi  Sing,  by  Eclipse,  150  guineas  and  £50  at  Lewes. 

"  Don  Quixote,  by  Eclipse,  100  guineas  and  £50  at  Newmarket. 

"  Pegasus,  by  Eclipse,  the  King's  Plate  at  Newmarket,  and  140  guineas  at 
Stockbridge. 

"  Serpent,  by  Eclipse,  80  guineas  at  Brighton,  60  guineas  and  the  Ladles' 
Plate  at  Lewes. 

"Amelia,  by  Highflyer,  the  Third  Class  of  the  Filly  Stakes,  1000  guineas, 
and  300  g^iiineas  at  Newmarket  and  the  Prince's  Stakes  at  Ascot. 

"  Escape,  by  Highflyer,  250  guineas,  1000  guineas,  140  guineas,  and  55  guineas 
at  Newmarket. 

"  Traveller,  by  Highflyer,  400  guineas  at  Newmarket. 

"  St.  David,  by  Saltram,  the  Second  Class  of  the  Prince's  Stakes,  at  New- 
market. 

**  Creeper,  by  Tandem,  50  guineas  at  Newmarket,  60  guineas  at  Burford,  and 
the  King's  Plates  at  Lichfield  and  BurforcL 

"Baronet,  by  Vertumnus,  the  Oatlands  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  the  King's 
Plates  at  Winchester,  Lewes,  Canterbury,  and  Newmarket. 

"Clementina,  by  Vertumnus,  £50  at  Swaffham,  and  200  guineas  at  New- 
market.*' 

t  One  night  the  horse  thrust  his  foot  through  the  woodwork  of  his  stall,  and 
was  extricated  without  injury,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  trainer,  who 
could  only  exclaim,  "  Wliat  an  escape!"  which  at  once stiggested  the  name. 

13 
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to  a  large  amount,  and  with  great  odds,  that  Escape  would  lose ; 
but  contrary  to  the  opinion,  and  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
knowing  ones.  Escape  won  his  race." 

Chif ney,  who  rode  Escape  on  these  two  days,  published  a  pam- 
phlet, a  short  time  before  his  death,  entitled,  "  Genius  Grcnuine,  by 
Samuel  Chif  ney,  of  Newmarket;  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
Prince's  horse  Escape,  running  at  Newmarket  on  the  20th  and  21st 
days  of  October,  1791" — in  which  he  very  satisfactoril}*^  accounted 
for  Escape's  losing  his  first  and  winning  his  second  race.  On  the 
first  day's  race,  Escape,  he  said,  for  want  of  proper  exercise,  was 
not  in  a  fit  condition  to  run;  that  the  exercise  had  opened  his 
pores,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  better  on  the  second  day.  But 
this  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  and  a 
rumor  was  propagated  that  Escape  had  run  unfairly  on  the  first 
day's  race.  It  was  reported  that  his  royal  highness  got  the  grooms 
out  of  the  way,  and  had  given  the  horse  a  pail  of  water  just  before 
he  had  to  run,  and  of  course  the  horse  was  winded  and  easily 
beaten. 

*'  \sl  came  from  scale,"  says  Chif  ney,  "I  was  told  that  Mr.  W. 
Lake  (brother  to  Lord  Viscount  Lake,  and  the  gentleman  who  had 
the  management  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  running  horses)  had 
been  saying  something  improper  to  his  royal  highness  concerning 
Escape's  winning;  I  made  it,  therefore,  my  business  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  his  royal  highness,  who  was  riding  with  a  gentleman  near 
to  the  Great  Stand  House,  and  he  immediately  accosted  me  in  the 
following  words :  *  Sum  Chif  ney,  as  soon  as  Escape's  race  was 
over,  Mr.  Lake  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "I  give  your  Royal 
Highness  joy;  but  I  am  sorry  the  horse  has  won,  I  would  sooner 
have  given  a  hundred  guineas."  I  told  Mr.  Lake  that  I  did  not 
understand  him — that  he  must  explain  himself.'  I  then  answered 
his  royal  highness,  saying,  'Yes,  your  Royal  Highness;  it  is  very 
necessary  that  he  should  explain  himself.'  This  is  all  that  passed 
on  the  subject  to-day. 

"On  the  morning  after  the  race,  his  royal  highness  sent  for  me 
into  his  dressing-room,  and  then  ordered  me  to  be  shown  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  he  thus  accosted  me:  *  Sam  Chif  ney,  I  have 
sent  for  you  on  some  very  unpleasant  business.  I  am  told,  Sam 
Chifney,  that  you  won  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  upon  the  race 
on  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  you  rode  Escape,  and  were 
beaten  upon  him.'  I  replied,  that  I  believed  his  royal  highness 
had  not  such  an  opinion  of  me. 
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"His  royal  highness  contioued:  'lam  told,  Sam  Chifney,  that 
you  won  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  upon  the  race  yesterday, 
wiien  you  rode  Escape,  and  won  upon  him ;  and  I  am  told  that 
Vauxhall  Clark  '—clerk  of  the  stables  to  the  Prince  of  "Wales — 
*won  all  the  money  for  you.*  I  answered,  'May  I  not  offend  by 
asking  who  it  was  that  dared  to  tell  your  Royal  Highness  so? ' 

"His  royal  highness  replietl,  *Sam  Chifney,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  3'ou  have  any  objection  to  take  your  affidavit,  naming  all 
the  bets  you  had  upon  the  race,  every  way,  when  you  rode  Escape, 
and  was  beaten  upon  him  on  the  day  before  yesterday  ? '  I  acknowl- 
edged my  readiness  to  do  it,  if  it  would  give  his  royal  highness 
any  satisfaction. 

*•  His  royal  highness  said,  *  Sam  Chifney,  your  doing  it  will  give 
yourself  satisfaction,  it  will  give  the  public  satisfaction,  it  will 
give  me  satisfaction.  You  will  specify  in  your  affidavit  all  the 
bets  you  had  upon  both  days'  races,  whcu  that  you  rode  Escape 
on  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  was  beaten  upon  him;  and  yester- 
day when  that  you  rode  Escape  and  won  upon  him;  naming  all 
the  bets  you  had  upon  both  those  races,  and  to  take  your  affidavit 
as  such.  I  hope,  Sam  Chifney,  you  do  not  misunderstand  me.' 
I  answered  that  I  did  perfectly  understand,  and  that  I  would  take 
care  to  do  as  his  royal  highness  had  ordered  me. 

"His  royal  highness  said,  *Sam  Chifney,  I  wish  to  know  if  you 
have  any  objection  against  being  examined  by  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  in  any  way  that  they  are  pleased  to  think  proper.*  To  which 
I  most  fully  and  freely  consented.  His  royal  highness  said:  *I  am 
told,  Sam  Chifney,  that  you  were  arrested  at  Ascot  Heath  for  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  Vauxhall  Clark  paid  the  money  for  you.' 
I  replied  that  this  was  the  tirst  word  I  had  ever  heard  upon  the 
subject.  His  royal  highness  said:  *  Sam  Chifney,  I  wish  to  know 
if  you  have  any  objection  to  make  an  affidavit  that  you  were  not 
arrested  at  Ascot  Heath,  and  that  Vauxhall  Clark  did  not  pay 
three  hundred  pounds  for  you?'  I  replied  to  his  royal  highness: 
*  I  am  very  willing  to  do  it.' 

"On  the  same  morning  (22nd  of  October,  1791),  his  royal  high- 
ness called  me  across  the  betting-ring.  I  instantly  obeyed  his 
commands,  and  his  royal  highness  put  me  between  himself  and  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  and  then  rode  out  upon  the  Heath.  After  his 
royal  highness  and  Sir  Charles  had  talked  upon  the  subject,  his 
royal  highness  said,  '  Sam  Chifney,  I  think  you  told  me  that  you 
were  willing  to  be  examined  by  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 
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in  any  way  they  should  think  proper?'  I  said,  'Your  Royal 
Highness,  I  am  proud  to  meet  any  man  upon  the  subject.'  His 
royal  highness  then  addressed  himself  to  Sir  Charles  Bunbury. 
'There,  Sir  Charles,  you  hear  him  say  that  he  is  proud  to  meet 
any  man  upon  the  subject.  Now,  Sir  Charles,  I  beg  of  you  to 
lake  every  pains  you  possibly  can  so  as  to  make  yourself  perfectly 
satisfied;  and  tlion  enclose  me  Sam  Chifney's  afildavits,  and  apprise 
me  how  the  business  ends,  as  I  am  going  to  Brighton  to-night.' 
His  royal  highness  left  Sir  Charles  and  rode  near  the  betting-ring, 
where,  after  he  had  stood  a  little  while,  he  said,  *Sam  Chifney, 
this  business  should  be  explained.*  I  answered,  'Your  Royal 
Highness,  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it.*  His  royal  highness 
then  rode  olT  the  turf  to  town,  before  the  day's  sport  was  finished, 
and  I  immediately  went  home.  Soon  after  this  I  received  from 
3[r.  Weathcrby,  clerk  to  the  Jockey  Club,  copies  of  affidavits 
which  I  swore  before  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frampton,  naming  that  I  had 
no  bet  upon  the  race  when  I  rode  Escape  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1791,  and  that  I  had  twenty  guineas,  and  no  more,  betted  upon 
Escape  on  the  following  day,  when  I  rode  him  on  the  21st  of 
Octolx^r,  1791,  and  that  I  had  the  same  desire  of  winning  upon 
Escape  when  I  rode  him  on  the  20th  of  October,  1791,  as  I  had 
when  I  rode  him  on  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  October,  1791 : 
and  further,  that  I  had  never  been  arrested  on  Ascot  Heath,  and 
that  3Ir.  Vauxhall  Clark  never  did  pay  any  money  for  me.  When 
I  had  sworn  these  affidavits,  they  were  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frampton,  and  I  immediately  returned  them  to  ilr.  Weatherby. 

*'  I  was  then  had  up  before  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who 
were  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  Ralph  Dutton,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
Panton.  Esq. 

"Sir  Charles  Bunbury  asked  me  some  few  questions:  What  bets 
I  had  upon  the  first  day's  race  when  I  rode  Escape  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1791 ;  and  what  bets  I  had  upon  the  race  when  I  rode 
Escape  on  the  following  day,  when  he  won,  and  who  made  my  bets 
for  me?  I  answered  that  I  had  no  bets  upon  the  first  day's  race; 
that  I  betted  twenty  guineas  upon  Escape  the  next  day,  and  no 
more;  and  that  Vauxhall  Clark  betted  for  me.  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury then  proceeded  to  ask  me  what  was  my  motive  for  waiting 
with  Escape  on  the  first  day. 

"I  told  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  that  he  was  a  wrong  judge  of  his  man. 

"Sir  Charles  Bunbury  now  stopped,  and  looked  about  appar- 
ently dissatisfied. 
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*'Mr.  Duttoa  said,  '  I  think  Cliifuey  spoke  very  fairly.' 
*'  Mr.  Pnnton  imtiiedint«ly  siiUl,  *  Yes,  very  fairly.' 
'*  Sir  Charles  Biiulmry  did  not  ask  mo  an^'  more  questions. 
"  I  then  said  to  Sir  Charlc:}  and  the  two  otluT  gentlemen  that  m\ 
motive  for  waiting  with  £Acat»e  was  bccucso  I  knew  he  could  rut 
very  fast;  I  likewise  knew  Skylark  cuuld  run  f:ist,  though  a  Jade 
for  I  had  ridden  against  him  modi  of  the  races  he  Imd  run.    I  wa: 
now  dismissed,  and  this  is  everything  that  passed  with  me  from  am 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  W.  Lake,  and  the  Jockey  Club^  oi 
this  subject  at  Newmarket 

"Some  weeks  after  this,  and  1  well  remember  that  it  was  aftei 
the  Duke  of  York's  coming  from  abroad  with  the  duchess.  Sir  Johi 
Lade  wrote  to  me  at  Newmarket  for  me  to  attend  on  the  Princi 
immediatel}'.  I  went  to  Carlton  Hou;je  directly,  and  the  Prince  ol 
AVales  told  me  that  Sir  C'harles  Bunbun''  came  to  him  and  told  bin 
that  if  he  suffered  Cliifney  to  ride  his  horses  no  gentleman  woulc 
start  against  him.  His  royal  highness  said,  he  told  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  that  if  he  or  any  other  person  could  make  it  appear  thai 
Sam  Chifney  had  done  wi*ong,  then  he  would  never  speak  to  bin 
again;  and  without  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  him  to  any  person, 
His  royal  highness  then  said  he  should  leave  the  turf,  as  he  couUi 
not  be  guilty  of  that  ingratitude  to  let  liis  horses  go  over  for  the 
forfeits,  after  being  told  that  no  gentleman  would  start  against  him, 
but  that  he  should  pa*y  the  forfeits,  and  leave  the  turf.  His  royai 
highness  then  said  he  could  see  the  meaning  of  it.  '  They  think 
you,  Sam  Chifney,  a  good  rider,  and  they  think  you  liave  won  a 
race  or  two  for  me  that  you  had  no  business  to  have  won ;  and  thai 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  have  you,  and  others  who  think  you 
too  good  for  me,  as  they  know  you  will  not  see  me  robbed.'  Hh 
royal  highness  then  told  me  he  should  always  be  glad  to  see  me,  and 
for  my  own  sake  to  let  him  see  me  often ;  and  that  if  he  ever  kepi 
horses  again,  I  should  train  and  manage  them.  After  this  I  was 
ordered  to  attend  on  his  royal  highness  at  Sir  John  Lade's,  in  Pic 
cadilly,  which  I  did;  and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Lade  and  Mr 
Phillips,  his  royal  highness  put  his  hand  upon  his  bosom  and  said 
that  he  believed  Sam  Chifney  had  been  to  him  very  honest,  and 
wished  me  to  understand  that  the  two  hundred  guineas  a  year  he 
gave  me  was  for  his  life,  saying,  '  I  cannot  give  it  for  your  life,  1 
can  only  give  it  for  my  own  life.'  I  bowed  to  his  royal  highness, 
and  said  I  was  well  satisfied." 
In  1802,  Chifney  adds,  that  at  the  Brighton  and  Lewes  race  time, 
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as  the  PriDce  of  Wales  was  walkiDg  on  the  Steyne,  having  hold  of 
a  gentleman's  arm,  he  approached  and  told  his  royal  highness  that 
they  cried  out  very  much  for  him  at  Newmarket.  His  royal  high- 
ness said:  '*  Sam  Chifney,  there  has  never  been  a  proper  apology 
made;  and  they  used  me  and  you  very  ill;  they  are  a  bad  people; 
111  not  set  my  foot  on  the  ground  any  more."  * 

This  unpleasant  affair  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Lake,  one  of  his  own  suite,  who  behaved  very  faithlessly  to 
his  master.  Having  lost  on  the  race  he  started  the  objection.  In 
another  account  the  Prince  is  described  as  being  deeply  wounded 
by  the  speech,  and  replied:  "I  did  not  expect  this  from  you."f 
Colonel  St.  Leger  told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  Lake  was  the  whole 
cause  of  the  Newmarket  affair,  and  that  he  had  behaved  very  ill 
tow^ards  the  Prince.^  This,  however,  terminated  his  connection 
with  Newmarket,  which  nothing  would  ever  induce  him  to  visit 
again.  In  1805  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  was 
held  at  Brighton  during  the  races.  The  result  was  the  following 
resolution,  unanimously  carried:  "May  it  please  your  Royal  High- 
ness, the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  deeply  regretting  your 
absence  from  Newmarket,  earnestly  entreat  the  affair  may  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  different  meetings  may 
again  be  honored  by  your  Royal  Highness's  condescending  attend- 
ance." This  document  was  submitted  to  the  Prince,  who  received 
it  graciously,  and,  in  his  reply,  signified  his  intention  of  assenting 
to  it,  but  never  carried  his  intention  into  effect.  To  Ascot,  how- 
ever, he  was  to  the  last  partial.  When  in  later  years  he  was  induced 
by  an  earnest  and  affectionate  appeal  from  his  racing  friends  to 
renew  his  connection  with  them,  he  gave  a  Jockey  Club  dinner, 
which  was  marked  by  graceful  freedom,  speechifying,  and  conviv- 
iality. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 
1790—1798. 

During  this  time  the  wild  Duke  of  York  kept  pace  with  his 
brother— gambling,  playing  tennis  with  blacklegs,  and  squander- 
ing recklessly.  *'  We  are  not  popular,"  wrote  Lord  Southampton, 
"less  so  than  our  elder  brother;  yet  there  is  always  a  stronghold 
with  the  father."  His  state  was  truly  pitiable,  and  the  only  re- 
source that  offered  for  extrication  was  marriage. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  King  and  Iiis  family  should  have 
always  pressed  tliis  notable  remedy  on  all  their  dissipated  children, 
making  it  take  the  odious  shape  of  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
relief  from  their  difficulties.  During  the  Duke*s  long  absence  in 
Germany  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  tlie  Princess  Frederica, 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  and  since  his  return  had  corresponded 
with  her.  An  alliance  was  now  arranged ;  his  brother,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  entered  very  cordially  into  the  idea,  and  was  considered 
to  have  "behaved  very  well."  "He  has  put  in,"  says  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  "a  saving  clause  for  himself,  in  case  he  chooses  to  marry, 
which  he  thinks  probable,  if  be  sees  his  brother  happy  with  his 
wife,  and  told  the  King  that  had  he  permitted  him  to  go  abroad 
at  the  time  he  asked  leave  to  do  so,  he  meant  to  have  looked  out 
for  a  princess  who  would  have  suited  him,  as  he  was  too  domestic 
to  bear  the  thoughts  of  marrying  a  woman  he  did  not  like."  * 

We  who  have  heard  his  conversation  with  Lord  Malmesbury  at 
the  time  alluded,  know  how  far  this  was  from  the  truth,  though  it 
was  no  doubt  spoken  in  good  faith;  an  instance  of  that  self-delusion 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge. 

It  would  appear  he  formed  a  plan  of  meeting  his  brother  abroad 
at  Coblentz,  but  this  was  given  up.  Like  all  his  schemes,  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  incoherent  idea  arising  out  of  his  difficulties.  He 
had  actually  dispatched  Lord  Malmesbury  to  his  brother  with  a 
proposal  that  he  should  raise  a  loan  at  Berlin.  The  spectacle  of  a 
prince  coming  to  wed  a  foreign  bride,  and  using  the  opportunity 
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of  his  visit  to  raise  money  among  her  countrymen,  was  not  a  dig- 
nified one;  and  in  this  view  Lord  Malmesbury  was  employed  on  a 
sort  of  mission  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  the  Duke  of  Fort- 
land,  who  seems  to  have  favored  the  scheme.* 

The  wedded  pair  were  welcomed  by  the  Prince  **  with  that  unaf- 
fected grace  for  which  he  was  always  pre-eminently  distinguished." 
The  next  proceeding  was  a  re-marriage  before  the  King.f  on  account 
.  of  a  legal  quibble  arising  out  of  the  royal  marriage,  matters  having 
been  so  awkwardly  arranged  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  at 
Berlin  on  the  day  after  the  King's  consent  had  passed  the  Great 
Seal;  but  the  Act  required  that  it  should  be  set  out  in  the  license 
and  register,  which,  of  course,  could  not  appear  at  Berlin. 

On  the  King  and  Queen's  visit  to  the  royal  couple,  some  odd 
ceremonies  were  noted:  "The  royal  party  were  led  to  the  lower 
apartment,  fronting  the  park,  where  tea  was  served,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ceremony  observed:  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  attend  on  the  King  and  hand  to  him  the  tea,  which  was 
brought  to  the  door  by  the  servants,  then  taken  by  the  servants  of 
the  Duke's  establishment,  who  handed  the  trays  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  his  royal  highness  then  attended  upon  his  Majesty. 
The  Duke  of  York  received  other  tea-trays  through  the  same 
channels,  and  handed  them  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  was  to 
wait  on  the  Queen."  Another  of  the  royal  brothers  was  not 
treated  so  handsomely. 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Edward  is  perhaps  not  well 
known.  Few  royal  princes  passed  so  wretched  a  life.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  had  been  dispatched  out  of  his  native  country  when 
eighteen,  under  charge  of  a  military  pedant,  named  Baron  Wangen- 
helm,  with  an  allowance  of  £1000  a  year,  which  the  latter  was  to 
control.  Coming  to  Geneva  his  allowance  was  increased  to  £6000  a 
year;  but  it  is  said  that  only  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  week  was  paid 
to  him  by  his  instructor.  Incurring  debts,  and  disgusted  by  the  treat- 
ment he  was  receiving,  he  left  Geneva  without  leave  and  hurried 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1790.  The  anger  of  the  King  was 
excessive:  he  refused  to  see  him.  In  vain  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York  implored  indulgence  for  him;  and  after  a  fort- 
night's delay  the  only  communication  he  received  was  a  peremp- 
tory order  that  he  should  embark  for  Gibraltar  at  a  day's  notice. 
A  hurried  and  ungracious  interview  with  his  father  was  vouchsafed 
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him,  and  £500  given  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  for  his  wants,  Tl 
rest  of  his  life  was  made  wretched  by  struggles  with  peconiai 
embarrossments,  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  family  share.  E 
was  sent  about  to  various  places  in  the  colonies,  and  did  not  retui 
to  England  until  the  year  1799,  when  he  was  heavily  in  debt  E 
had  now  been  created  Duke  of  Kent.  In  1803  he  was  appointe 
Oovemor  of  Gibraltar,  where  his  attempts  to  reform  the  habits  < 
the  garrison  led  to  a  mutiny,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  tt 
Prince  on  board  a  vessel  and  send  him  back  to  England.  AU  tt 
capricious  changes  of  place  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  entaile 
no  less  tlian  seven  equipments  at  a  cost  of  some  £30,000,  which  1: 
had  never  been  paid  for,  and  which  the  Gktvernment  refused  1 
pay.  By  the  year  1807  his  debts  amounted  to  the  respectable  sui 
of  £108,200.  Nothing,  however,  would  be  done  for  him  by  an 
party  or  Government,  as  he  was  u  respectable  and  long-sniTerin 
creature. 

It  is  curious  that  his  brother  William  (**  the  sailor  prince '*)i  '^^ 
had  been  sent  to  sea,  should  have  ventured  on  similar  insubordim 
tioQ,  and  which  was  as  sternly  dealt  with.  In  1786  he  had  bee 
given  the  command  of  tlie  JPega^is,  a  ship  of  twenty-eight  gum 
and  had  earned  the  high  praise  of  Nelson,  a  man  not  likely  to  pa 
compliments.  In  a  letter  to  Captain  Locker,  he  writes:  "In  hi 
professional  line,  he  is  superior  to  nearly  two-thirds,  I  am  sure,  c 
the  list,  and  in  attention  to  orders,  and  respect  to  his  superic 
officer,  I  hardly  know  his  equal.  His  royal  highness  keeps  u 
strict  discipline  in  his  ship,  and  without  paying  him  any  compl 
ment,  she  is  one  of  the  finest-ordered  frigates  I  have  seen." 

When  his  ship  was  ordered  to  Quebec  he  did  not  relish  bein 
imprisoned  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  a  whole  winter,  and  witl 
out  ceremony  or  orders,  brought  her  home.  Anchoring  at  Corli 
he  sent  a  sort  of  justificatory  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  wh 
had  been  Lord-Lieutenant.  He  was  just  dead.  The  Prince  8 
once  received  orders  to  go  to  Plymouth.  The  Eling  and  his  Coui 
cil  assembled,  and  the  insubordinate,  when  about  to  set  off  fc 
London,  received  peremptory  orders  to  remain  with  his  ship.  Th 
Admiralty,  after  deliberation,  required  him  to  serve  his  prope 
period  at  that  port,  and  at  its  expiration  he  was  ordered  away  t 
the  West  Indies.  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  service  wa 
administered. 

There  was  yet  another  son,  whose  adventures  abroad  were  t 
excite  the  displeasure  of  his  father. 

12» 
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The  history  of  the  private  marriages  of  the  four  brothers  really 
makes  up  four  little  romances — romances  like  so  many  other 
romances,  owing  to  restriction  and  *' tyranny." 

In  the  year  1792,  Prince  Frederick  Augustus,  sixth  son  of  the 
King  of  England,  was  on  his  travels  in  Italy.  He  was  then  only 
nineteen,  and,  according  to  precedent,  was  under  care  of  a  gov- 
ernor. His  health  had  been  so  delicate  from  his  birth,  that  the 
air  of  England  was  found  too  severe  for  his  system,  and  he  had 
scarcely  lived  there  at  all.  He  was,  indeed,  almost  virtually  a 
German ;  for  he  was  born  at  Hanover  and  educated  in  Germany. 
Rome  was  then,  as  indeed  it  was  through  the  last  century,  one 
of  the  gayest  of  capitals — full  of  princes,  dukes,  wits,  and  adven- 
turers; and  among  the  English  "persons  of  quality'*  found  there 
during  the  winter  of  1792  was  the  Countess  of  Dunmore  and  her 
family,  which  was  a  large  one.  The  Earl  was  governor  of  one  of 
the  American  provinces,  and  was  absent  at  his  duties.  One  of  the 
daughters  was  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  a  young  lady  of  great  attrac- 
tions, by  whom  the  Prince,  who  mixed  a  great  deal  in  English 
society,  was  quite  fascinated. 

"The  well-known  accomplishments  of  my  wife,"  wrote  the 
Duke  later,  "caught  my  peculiar  attention.  After  four  months* 
intimacy,  by  wliich  I  got  more  particularly  acquainted  with  all  her 
endearing  qualities,  I  offered  her  my  hand  unknown  to  her  family, 
being  certain  beforehand  of  the  objections  Lady  Dunmore  would 
have  made  me,  had  she  been  informed  of  my  intentions.  The 
candor  and  generosity  my  wife  showed  on  this  occasion,  by  refus- 
ing the  proposal  and  showing  me  the  personal  disadvantages  I 
should  draw  on  myself,  instead  of  checking  my  endeavors,  served 
only  to  add  new  fuel  to  a  passion  which  already  no  earthly  power 
could  make  me  resign.'* 

This  warm  attachment,  thus  inaugurated,  was  of  course  evident 
to  Lady  Dunmore;  but  she  could  hardly  have  conceived  that  it 
would  have  had  such  a  termination.  Unknown  to  her,  the  lovers 
proceeded,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  canons  which  then  ob- 
tained, to  bind  themselves  by  solemn  written  engagements;  and  the 
royal  innamorato  insisted  on  drawing  up  and  signing  the  following 
singular  document,  which  he  presented  to  his  flame: 

"On  my  knees  before  God  our  Creator,  I,  Augustus  Frederick, 
promise  thee,  Augusta  Murray,  and  swear  upon  the  Bible,  as  I  hope 
for  salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  that  I  will  take  thee,  Augusta 
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Murray,  for  my  wife,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  us  do 
part,  to  love  but  thee  only,  and  none  other;  and  may  Gk>d  forget 
roe  if  I  ever  forget  thee  I  The  Lord's  namo  be  praised;  so  bless  me, 
so  bless  me,  O  God  !  And  with  my  handwriting  do  I,  Augustus 
Frederick,  this  sign,  March  2l8t,  1798,  at  Rome,  and  put  my  seal  to 
it  and  my  name. 

"L.8.  (Signed)       Auoubtus  Fbedbbics." 

There  was  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  then  in  Rome 
named  dunn ;  and  this  gentleman  was  indiscreet  enough  to  listen 
to  the  Prince's  proposal  that  he  should  marry  them.  Knowing  the 
despotic  character  of  the  King,  who  exercised  a  family  authority 
that  was  quite  German,  it  was  surprising  that  a  British  subject 
could  have  been  found  daring  enough  to  take  part  in  such  an 
adventure.  Moreover,  the  severe  Marriage  Act,  passed  only  a  few 
years  before  with  a  most  discreditable  obsequiousness,  was  in  itself 
intended  as  a  menace.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  clergyman 
entertaiDcd  the  proposal.  The  lady  was  said  to  be  six  or  seven 
years  older  than  the  Prince,  which  was  perhaps  the  only  awkward 
element  in  the  case — for  her,  at  least;  otherwise,  her  manner  of 
meeting  his  proposals  was  very  natural  and  engaging.  The  Prince 
stated  that  he  would  press  the  clergyman  to  consent  by  urging  that 
his  honor  was  involved,  an  idea  which  the  lady  thus  combats: 

"  Then,  my  treasure,  you  say  you  will  talk  of  honor  to  him. 
There  is  no  honor  in  the  case;  if  there  is,  I  will  not  marry  you.  I 
love  you,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  you  love  me;  but 
honor  in  the  sense  you  take  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  cannot  bear 
to  owe  my  happiness  to  anything  but  affection ;  and  all  promises, 
though  sacred  in  our  eyes  and  those  of  Heaven,  shall  not  oblige  you 
to  do  anything  towards  me  that  can  in  the  least  prejudice  your 
future  interests.  As  for  honor,  with  the  meaning  Mr.  Gunn  will 
annex  to  it,  I  am  ashamed  to  fancy  it;  he  will  imagine  I  have  been 
your  mistress,  and  that  humanity,  commonly  termed  honor,  now 
induces  you  to  pity  me,  and  so  veil  my  follies  by  an  honorable 
marriage.  My  own  beloved  Prince,  forgive  me  if  I  am  worm  upon 
this.  I  wish  you  to  feel  you  owe  me  nothing;  and  whatever  I  owe 
you,  I  wish  to  owe  to  your  love  and  to  your  good  opinion,  but  to  no 
other  principle.  Tell  Mr.  Gunn,  my  own  Augustus,  that  you  love 
me,  that  you  are  resolved  to  marry  me,  that  you  have  pledged  your 
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sacred  word;  tell  bim,  if  you  please,  that  upon  the  Bible  you  have 
sworn  it,  that  I  have  done  the  same,  and  nothing  shall  ever  divide 
us;  but  don't  let  him  imagine  that  I  Imve  been  vile.  Do  this,  my 
only  love,  but  pray  take  care  of  the  cliaracter  of  your  wife,  of  your 

••  August  A." 

The  Prince  wrote  back:  "Do,  my  dearest  Augusta,  trust  me;  I 
will  never  abuse  the  confidence  you  put  in  me,  and  more  and  more 
will  endeavor  to  deserve  it.  I  only  wait  for  your  orders  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Gunn;  say  only  that  you  wish  me  to  do  it,  aud  I  will  hasten  to 
get  a  positive  answer.  See,  my  soul,  it  only  depends  upon  you  to 
speak;  thy  Augustus  thou  wilt  find  at  all  times  ready  to  serve  you. 
He  thinks,  he  dreams  of  nothing  but  to  make  thee  happy.  Can  he 
not  succeed  in  this,  all  his  hopes  are  gone;  life  will  be  nothing  to 
him;  he  will  pass  the  days  in  one  constant  melancholy,  wishing 
them  soon  to  conclude,  and  finding  every  one  longer  than  the 
other.  Indeed,  my  Augusta,  that  cannot  be  the  case:  my  solemn 
oath  is  given,  and  that  can  never  be  recalled.  I  am  yours,  my 
soul,  ever  yours." 

About  ten  days  passed  over,  and  nothing  was  done.  The  lover, 
on  April  4th,  1793,  wrote  the  following  frantic  appeal,  which  no 
fair  one  thus  piteously  entreated  could  resist: 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  come  to  you  this  evening?  It  is  my 
only  hope.  O,  let  me  come,  and  we  will  send  for  Mr.  Gunn  1 
Everything  but  this  is  hateful  to  me.  More  than  forty-eight  hours 
have  I  passed  without  the  smallest  nourishment.  O,  let  me  not  live 
so  !  Death  is  certainly  better  than  this;  which,  if  in  forty-eight 
hours  it  has  not  taken  place,  must  follow;  for,  by  all  that  is  holy, 
till  when  I  am  married,  I  will  eat  nothing;  and  if  I  am  not  to  be 
married,  the  promise  shall  die  with  me  !  I  am  resolute.  Nothing 
in  the  world  shall  alter  my  determination.  If  Gunn  will  not  marry 
me,  I  will  die.  ...  I  will  be  conducted  in  everything  by  you;  but 
I  must  be  married  or  die.  I  would  rather  see  none  of  my  family 
than  be  deprived  of  you.  You  alone  can  make  me;  you  alone 
shall  this  evening.  I  will  sooner  drop  than  give  you  up.  Good 
God,  how  I  feel !  and  my  love  to  be  doubted  sincere  and  warm. 
The  Lord  knows  the  truth  of  it;  and.  as  I  say.  if  in  forty-eight 
hours  I  am  not  married,  I  am  no  more.  O  Augusta,  my  soul,  let 
us  try;  let  me  come;  I  am  capable  of  everything;  I  fearnothing: 
and  Mr.  Gunn,  seeing  our  resolution,  will  agree.    I  am  half  dead. 
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Good  Gkxl,  what  will  become  of  me?  I  shall  go  mad,  most  un- 
doubtedly." 

To  which  Lady  Augusta  seut  the  followiug  reply: 

"My  treasure,  my  dearest  life  and  love,  how  can  I  refuse  you  ? 
And  yet  dare  I  trust  to  the  happiness  your  letter  promises  me  ? 
You  shall  come  if  you  wish  it;  you  shall  do  as  you  like;  my  whole 
soul  rejoices  in  the  assurances  of  your  love,  and  to  your  exertions  I 

will  trust.    I  will  send  to ;  but  I  fear  the  badness  of  the  night 

will  prevent  his  coming.  My  mother  has  ordered  her  carriage  at 
past  seven,  and  will  not,  I  fear,  be  out  before  the  half-hour  after. 
To  be  yours  to-night  seems  a  dream  that  I  cannot  make  out  The 
whole  day  have  I  been  plunged  in  misery,  and  now  to  awake  to 
Joy  is  a  felicity  that  is  beyond  my  ideas  of  bliss.  I  doubt  its  suc- 
cess; but  do  as  you  will;  I  am  what  you  will;  your  will  must  be 
mine;  and  no  will  can  ever  be  dearer  to  me,  more  mine,  than  that 
of  my  Augustus,  my  lover,  my  all.** 

The  clergyman  camie,  and,  unknown  to  Lady  Dunmore,  they 
were  married. 

Only  three  months  later,  Lady  Dunmore  learned  the  truth  that 
her  .son-in-law  was  a  royal  prince.  They  came  to  England  towards 
the  winter,  and  there  the  Prince  heard  that,  apart  from  any  bearing 
of  the  Royal  ^larriage  Act,  the  fact  of  the  marriage  being  in  the 
Roman  jurisdiction  might  invalidate  it,  or  be  used  to  invalidate  it. 
He  at  once  determined  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated;  and  the 
congregation  at  the  now  fashionable  church  of  St.  Gkorge's,  Hano- 
ver Square,  must  have  heard  the  banns  given  out  of  two  private 
persons  unadorned  with  titles. 

When  the  King  heard  of  it,  steps  were  taken  to  have  the  marriage 
set  aside,  and  the  Royal  3Iarriage  Act  was  introduced.  The  hard- 
ship and  absurdity  of  the  measure  were  also  put  forward;  for  the 
descendants  of  Gkorge  IL  might  amount  to  over  a  thousand  in 
time,  according  to  the  horseshoe  progression,  and  "where  were 
husbands  or  wives  to  be  procured  for  them  ?"  It  was  therefore  a 
virtual  prohibition  from  marriage,  and  "a  perpetual  restrtdnt.'* 
And  a  ridiculous  inconsistency,  taken  in  connection  with  this  view 
of  the  matter,  was  that  the  House  had  just  been  discussing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  had  affirmed  ijiem;  one  of  which  was 
that  all  Christians  had  a  right  to  marry.  Frequent  allusions  were 
made  to  the  Star  Chamber;  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell  made  a  telling 
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point  when  he  asked:  "Wliy  a  man  should  not  be  tliought  fit  to 
marry  before  twenty-five,  when  he  was  thought  fit  to  reign  at 
eighteen  ?" 

This  last  point,  indeed,  redeemed  the  bill:  for  the  limitation  up 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  under  which  the  King's  consent  was 
necessary,  virtually  made  him  guardian  during  a  long  minority. 
After  that  age,  if  the  King  still  refused  his  consent,  the  Prince 
might  give  notice  to  the  Privy  Council;  and  if,  after  a  year's  inter- 
val, the  Parliament  did  not  object,  the  marriage  might  take  place. 
Now,  this  portion  the  King  was  evidently  induced  to  adopt  from 
the  belief  that  Parliament  would  always  be  as  eager  to  indorse  the 
royal  wishes  as  it  was  then.  But  a  royal  prince  may  now  marry 
whom  he  please,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  find  it  con- 
trary to  its  temper  and  constitution  to  dream  of  interfering. 

It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  this  Royal  Marriage  Act  should  be 
so  little  understood,  or  that  a  false  idea  of  its  repressive  powers 
should  be  abroad.  It  has  long  been  believed,  for  instance,  that  cer- 
tain august  personages  connected  with  the  royal  family  (to  use  the 
verbiage  of  T?ie  Court  Newsman)  have  been  prevented  contracting 
or  declaring  their  marriage,  owing  to  the  pronounced  veto  of  a  still 
more  august  personage.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  personages, 
being  past  five-and-twenty,  could  have  safely  consulted  their  own 
inclinations. 

But  the  real  hardship  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  lay  in  the  pen- 
alty— viz.  the  nullity  and  voidableness  of  the  marriage.  The  idea 
of  dissolving  an  honorable  contract  between  those  ''  whom  God  has 
joined  "  on  the  mere  whim  of  a  parent  seems  wholly  unworthy  of  a 
soidisant  religious  country.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  nation  would  tolerate  the  dissolution  of 
such  an  unequal  marriage,  but  still  one  of  affection,  even  if  the 
sovereign  was  inclined  to  exert  the  powers  given  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

These  considerations  applied  with  great  force  to  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  When  we  come  to  consider  who  was  Lady 
Augusta  Murray,  the  old  King  might  have  had  more  reverence  for 
one  of  more  illustrious  pedigree  than  he  could  boast.  Through  her 
mother,  who  was  a  Stewart,  she  could  trace  back  in  the  straightest 
line  to  the  Hamiltons,  Dukes  of  Chatelherault,  and,  with  a  step 
beyond,  to  James  II.,  King  of  Scotland.  On  her  father's  side,  she 
could  trace  back  through  the  Stanleys  to  the  daughter  of  Henry 
yn.  of  England.     Farther,  through  the  Stanleys  a  descent  was 
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established  from  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Louis,  Duke 
of  Montpensier.  And  finally,  through  the  same  line,  from  Charles 
YIL  of  France.  With  sudi  a  pedigree  the  youilg  Scotch  lady 
might  have  challenged  comparison  with  many  a  princess  in  Europe. 

The  Court  of  Arches,  by  a  formal  process,  declared  both  the 
marriage  in  England  and  that  of  Rome  null  and  void.  It  was  con- 
fidently asserted  at  the  time  that  the  Prince  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,  begging  permission  to  relinquish  his  contingent  rights  in 
the  succession,  and  to  sink  into  the  character  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, rather  than  be  separated  from  his  beloved  Augusta.  This 
could  not  be  granted;  but,  in  1806,  the  Eing*s  license  was  given  to 
the  hidy,  to  assume  the  name  of  d'Ameland,  which  was  in  some 
degree  a  recognition  of  her  afllnity  to  the  ro3ral  family,  and,  though 
illegitimate  by  the  law  of  England,  the  son  was  to  succeed,  in 
failure  of  male  issue  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to 
the  crown  of  Hanover. 

The  marriage  having  been  dissolved,  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  land 
was  coDcerned,  the  Prince  vehemently  protested  his  resolution  not 
to  accept  this  decision ;  and  though  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to 
live  much  with  her  in  England,  and  an  ''estrangement "  took  place 
later,  he  always  manfully  maintained  the  troth  he  had  plighted  to 
his  wife,  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray.  There  were  two  children  of 
the  marriage — Sir  Augustus  d'Este  and  a  daughter,  both  now  dead. 
The  former  made  unwearied  efforts  to  procure  some  recognition  of 
his  claims,  obtaining  legal  opinions,  and  petitioning;  but  of  course 
with  no  result,  the  King  being  inflexible.  The  well-known  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Truro,  married  the  daughter  of 
this  unlucky  marriage.  In  the  year  1880,  the  heroine  of  the 
romance  died,  and  the  royal  Prince,  after  a  short  interval,  married 
an  Irish  lady— Lady  Cecilia  Buggin,  or  rather  Underwood:  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband,  was  created  Duchess  of 
Inverness. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1793. 

Returxixo  now  to  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  this  question  of  his 
marriage  seemed  to  become  more  pressing  as  his  affairs  became 
more  dcspemtc.  He  and  his  brother  were  pursuing  their  old 
courses  with  even  greater  recklessness.  His  friend.  Sir  J.  Harris, 
now  Lord  ]Halmesbury,  having  arrived  in  town  from  the  Conti- 
nent, on  Sunday,  June  3,  was  called  into  council  on  the  following 
day.  To  him  he  unburthencd  his  wretched  and  hopeless  state — 
thus  graphically  described  by  his  friend: 

*•  Saw  Prince  of  Wales  early  the  4th;  he  was  very  well  pleased 
with  what  I  had  done  at  Berlin,  thanked  me  for  it,  etc.:  stated  his 
affairs  to  me  as  more  distressetl  than  ever.  Several  executions  had 
been  in  his  house — Lord  Rawdon  had  saved  him  from  one — that  his 
debts  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds. 
He  said  he  was  tr}'ing,  through  the  Chancellor,  to  prevail  on  the 
King  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  increase  his  income. 

•*  On  the  Wednesday  following  I  was  with  him  again,  by  ap- 
pointments He  repeated  the  same  again,  said  that  if  the  King 
would  raise  his  revenue  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he 
would  appropriate  thirty-live  thousand  of  it  to  pay  the  interest  of 
his  debts,  and  establish  a  sinking  fund.  That  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  he  must  break  up  his  establishment,  reduce  his  income  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  go  abroad.  He  made  a  merit  of  hav- 
ing given  up  the  turf,  and  blamed  the  Duke  of  York  for  remaining 
on  it.  He  said  (which  I  well  knew  before)  that  his  racing-stable 
cost  him  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  yearly.  He  was  very 
anxious,  and,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  nervous  and  agitated. 
He  said  (on  my  asking  him  the  question)  that  he  did  not  stand  so 
well  with  the  King  as  he  did  some  months  ago,  but  that  he  was 
better  than  ever  with  the  Queen — that  she  had  advised  him  to  press 
the  King,  through  the  Chancellor,  to  propose  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  bring 
an  increase  of  the  Prince's  income  before  Parliament,  and  that  if 
this  was  done,  she  would  use  her  influence  to  promote  it 
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"  I  strongly  recommended  his  pressiDg  the  Queen.  He  soggetted 
the  idea  of  going  to  3Ir.  Pitt  directly  through  the  Chancellor,  etc. 
I  doubted  both  the  consent  of  the  Chancellor  to  such  a  step  at  the 
moment  he  was  goiug  out,  and  his  influence  and  weight  if  he  did 
consent  to  it  I  took  the  liberty  of  disapproving  his  going  abroad 
on  any  terms.  ....  I  siiw  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  4th  of  June, 
and  the  Duchess  at  their  own  house.  He  mentioned  with  oonoem 
and  uneasiness  the  division  in  the  party.  He  considered  it  as  a 
breaking^up  of  its  strength,  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  tlie  conse- 
quences to  the  country  at  large.  He  condemned  Fox,  and  repro- 
bated in  the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  Orey,  Lambton,  and 
the  Reformers.  He  said  the  King  of  Prussia  had  for  a  long  time 
not  written  either  to  him  or  to  the  Duch<*8S,  or  even  answered  their 
letters,  without  his  being  able  to  assign  a  cause.  He  said  he  stood 
very  well  at  St.  James's. 

*'I  saw  the  Prince  again  on  the  7th  June,  at  Carlton  House,  as 
before.  He  repeated  the  same  things,  and  added  that,  if  he  could 
not  obtain  some  assurance  from  the  King  that  he  would  apply  to 
Parliament  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  before  this  ended, 
that  he  should  be  ruined,  and  must  go  abroad.  I  combated  again 
this  idea;  but  he  appeared  to  have  a  wish  and  some  whim  about 
going  abroad  I  could  not  discover.  He  talked  coldly  and  unafltec- 
tionately  about  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  very  slightingly 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  asked  me  whether  I  approved  his 
having  spoken  on  the  Proclamation — that  is,  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment— in  the  manner  he  had.  and  held  very  right  language  on  the 
subject.  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  his  lawyers,  Erskine  and  Pigot, 
went  a  different  way  from  him;  that  this  was  unbecoming.  He 
said  he  once  had  thought  of  dismissing  them,  but  that,  on  consid- 
ering it,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  marked  measure 
would  only  give  them  consequence,  and  do  more  harm  than  good, 
by  bringing  the  subject  into  more  frequent  conversation." 

Colonel  St.  Leger  came  to  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the  8th  June. 
"  He  said  the  Prince  was  more  attached  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  than 
ever.  She  dislikes  the  Duchess  of  York,  because  the  Duchess  will 
not  treat  her  en  belU-iCBur — it  is  that  is  the  cause  of  the  coolness 
'between  the  two  brothers.  He  confirmed  the  total  ruin  of  the 
Prince,  and  said  the  Duke's  affairs  were  in  a  very  bad  way.  He 
had  returned  to  England  with  the  highest  reputation,  and  might 
have  done  what  he  pleased  with  the  King,  who  doted  on  hhn;  that 
he  very  idly  has  resumed  several  of  his  old  habits— he  plays  at 
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Brookes's,  goes  to  Newmarket,  and  loses,  and  neglects  St.  James's; 
that  he  behaves  vastly  well  to  the  Duchess,  and  is  happy.  Anthony 
St.  Leger  confirmed  all  that  his  brother  said  about  3Irs.  Fitzherbert. 
He  blamed  her  excessive!}',  and  said  she  was  the  cause  of  the  two 
brothers  being  ill  together." 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  the  step  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  King  was  decided  upon :  iind  Lord  Southampton,  who 
was  growing  accustomed  to  such  tasks,  drew  up  a  statement  which 
was  presented  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  was  obdurate.  Again 
came  the  ostentatiously  theatrical  retrenchment:  five  hundred 
horses  sold,  servants  discharged,  Carlton  House  shut  up,  and  trus- 
tees appointed.  Lords  Thurlow  and  Radnor  undertook  this  ofl^ce. 
He  was  to  live  as  a  Cornish  country  gentleman ;  the  strictest  econ- 
omv  was  to  be  observed,  and  his  modest  revenue  was  to  be  limited 
to  £11.000  a  year.* 

The  truth  was  the  King  was  triumphant  and  highly  popular.  It 
was  now  that  the  events  on  the  Ccntinent  had  brought  about  the 
well-known  division  among  the  Liberals;  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Burke,  and  the  purer  Whigs  breaking  off  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  more 
Radical  wing  of  the  party.  This  revolt  was  natural  in  the  face  of 
the  bloody  excesses  which  were  being  perpetrated  by  revolutionary 
mobs.  Burke's  "  dagger-scene  "  and  his  quarrel  with  Fox  were  the 
melodramatic  elements  of  the  episode,!  and  it  may  be  conceived 
that  Reformers  and  Radicals  were  in  ill  odor.  The  Prince,  who 
had  found  out  that  Liberal  politics  and  an  empty  purse  went 
together,  and  that  the  Tories  had  at  least  the  power  of  granting 
supplies,  had  besides  little  sympathy  with  the  extreme  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  bear  in 
mind — when  we  come  to  consider  his  later  better-known  "treat- 
ment of  the  Whigs,"  that  these  had  set  him  the  example  of  gravi- 
tating to  the  other  side.  He  had  signified  his  cordial  approval  of 
the  Government  **  proclamation,"  though  his  friend  Mr.  Fox  dis- 
approved of  it.  We  do  not  find  him  taking  part  in  the  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Whigs  that  followed,  but  here  is  opened  a  rather 
curious  chapter  of  politics.     In  the  advances  that  were  made  by 

♦  Auckland,  **  Corresi)ondence,"  li.  463. 

t  This  weai>on,  which  when  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  House  excited  ridi* 
cule  rather  than  terror,  had  been  brought  to  Sir  T.  Bland  Burgess,  the  Under 
Secretary,  by  a  Birmingham  maker,  who  had  received  it  as  a  pattern  for  a 
large  order.  Burke  borrowed  it  for  his  exhibition.  Lord  Eldon  had  another 
of  these  pattern  daggers.— Twiss,  **  Life  of  Lord  Eldoii,**  L  318. 
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the  Liberals  to  the  GovenimcDt,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  August 
of  the  year  1792,  was  employed  as  negotiator,  and  with  no  less  a 
person  than  the  King  himself.  He  tells  the  story  in  his  interesting 
unpublished  **3Iemoranda."*  Walking  on  the  terrace  at  Wind- 
sor, where  the  King  was,  he  asked  his  Majesty  for  a  private  inter- 
view, having  arranged  this  proceeding  with  Lord  Malmesbury, 
having  also,  as  he  told  liis  ^lajcsty,  "  the  concurrence  '*  of  Fox  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  King,  however,  was  exceedingly  cold 
as  to  the  first-named  statesman,  and  did  not  mention  him  more  than 
once  during  the  whole  interview,  •*  if  even  that."  The  Duke  sug- 
gested that  several  interviews  had  taken  place  between  Lord  Lough- 
borough and  Mr.  Dundos,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been 
present,  **  fair  evidence  (he  urged)  that  ministers  were  not  indis- 
posed to  an  arrangement."  "To  my  great  surprise  the  King 
answered  that  he  had  not  heard  anything  upon  the  subject  for  a 
long  time;  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  indeed  some  mouths  ago  mentioned 
something  like  an  opening  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  his  friends,  to  which  his  Majesty  had  answered.  'Anj'thing 
complimentary  to  them,  but  no  power! '  "  **  This  brief,  but  copious 
answer,"  adds  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  '* explains  the  offer  of  the  Gar- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  of  a  marquisate  to  Lord  Fitz- 
william."  The  King  then  asked  who  was  to  be  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  under  this  combination,  and  was  answered,  **  One  who 
had  the  confidence  of  both  parties."  His  Majesty  said  that  was 
very  hard  on  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  so  long  in  oflSce,  and  added 
significantly,  that  people,  from  eagerly  wishing  an  object  to  succeed, 
often  deceived  themselves  by  thinking  it  much  nearer  its  accom- 
plishment than  in  truth  it  waa 

A  few  days  later  the  negotiator  tried  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he  thought 
"  not  quite  at  his  ease."  He  opened  his  proposals,  saying  that  Mr. 
Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  concurred  in  what  he  was  offering. 
Mr.  Pitt  listened  attentively  to  all  I  said,  and  answered  "  that  there 
had  been  no  thoughts  of  any  alteration  in  the  Government,  that 
circumstances  did  not  call  for  it,  nor  did  the  people  wish  it.  and 
that  no  new  arrangement,  either  by  a  change  or  coalition,  had  ever 
been  in  contemplation !"  The  Duke  of  Leeds  then  alluded  to  the 
interviews  with  Mr.  Dundas  and  Lord  Loughborough,  suggesting 
that  he  (Mr  Pitt)  had  been  present.  3Ir.  Pitt  said  that  it  was  true, 
but  such  meetings  had  not  in  view  any  changes  of  ministry. 


*  Preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  secret  history,  and 
requires  the  clearest  explanation  from  any  biographer  of  Pitt,  as 
any  one  who  follows  Lord  Malmesbury's  minute  account  of  the 
negotiations — the  offer  by  Dundas  of  four  Cabinet  places,  etc. — will 
admit.* 

If  it  be  well  established,  as  wc  find  it  stated  in  the  Duke  of 
Leeds's  memoranda,  that  ^Ir.  Fox  had  been  so  unpatriotic  as  to 
send  his  friend  Adair  to  St.  Petersburg  to  counteract  the  negotia- 
tions there,  it  would  be  ditiicult  for  any  loyal  person  to  act  with 
him.  Mr.  3[oore  states  "  that  on  the  secession  of  the  leading  Whigs 
in  1792  the  Prince  had  also  separated  himself  from  Mr.  Fox,  and 
had  no  further  intercourse  with  him  or  any  of  his  party— except, 
occasionally,  3Ir.  Sheridan — till  so  late,  I  believe,  as  the  year  1798." 
Thus  it  will  be  found  that  on  two  important  occasions  prior  to  his 
final  withdrawal  from  the  party  in  1810.  the  Prince  seized  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  his  want  of  sympathy  with  their  principles. 
And  in  1793,  when  Lord  Loughborough  accepted  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  party  to  wliicli  he  had  been  opposed,  the  Prince  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  hesitating  Duke  of  Portland,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  Grenvilles  declaring  his  intention  of  joining  the  Govem- 
ment.f 

To  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  he  later  addressed  the  following 
letter,  referring  the  differences  between  sections  of  the  Liberals  as 
to  supporting  Government,  written  in  a  sort  of  after-dinner  excite- 
ment, and  under  the  idea  that  he  had  made  all  friends.  It  is 
undated. 

THE  PRIN'CE  OF  WALES   TO  THE   DUCHESS  OF  DETON8HIRE. 

**  Carlton  House.  Fridnj  V\f^i. 
"How  little  you  know  me,  ever  dear  duchess,  and  how  much 
have  you  misconceived  the  object  of  this  day's  dinner,  which  has 
succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations!  It  has  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  annihilated  every  coolness  that  has  for  a  short  time 
past  appeared  to  exist  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  old 
friends,  and  brought  Erskine  back  also.  Ask  only  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  Guilford  what  passed.  I  believe  you  never  heard  a 
stronger  eulogium  pronounced  from  the  lips  of  man  than  I  this  day 


•  Lord  Malmesbury.  **  Diaries,**  U.  458. 

t  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  pronoonoed  to  be  **  proper"  and  **  ex- 
pUcIt."-"  Court  and  Cabinets,"  IL  887. 
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pronounced  upon  Fox,  in  onnplete  refutation  of  all  t 
doctrines  and  foolish  diatinctions  which  tliey  have  grou 
late  conduct  upon.  Tliia  was  most  honorabl j,  distinctl j, 
ouslj  supported  bj  Slieridan,  by  wliich  th^  were  oomplel 
to  the  wall,  and  positively  pledged  themsdyes  hereafter 
no  other  line  of  politics  than  Uiat  which  Fox  and  myi 
hold  out  to  them;  and  this  with  a  certain  degree  of 
expressed  by  them  at  their  ever  having  ventured  to  expre 
respecting  either  Charles  or  myself.  Harry  Howard,  whc 
varied  in  his  sentiments,  was  overjoyed,  and  said  he  m 
anything  so  well  done  or  so  well  timed;  and  that  he  shoul 
retire  to  his  bed  the  happiest  of  men,  as  his  mind  w 
ease,  which  it  had  not  been  for  some  time  past  In  si 
fell  from  both  Sheridan  as  well  as  myself  was  recdved 
ture  by  the  company;  and  I  consider  this  as  one  of  the  In 
most  useful  days  I  have  spent.  As  to  particulars  I  muBi 
patience  till  to-morrow,  when  I  will  relate  every  incit 
which  I  am  confident  you  will  be  most  completely  satisfli 
my  ever  dear  duchess,  whenever  you  bestow  a  thought 
have  rather  a  better  opinion  of  my  steadiness  and  fii 
really  think,  without  being  very  romantic,  I  may  claim  XI 
at  the  same  time  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  ci 
the  affectionate  warmth,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  call 
dictates  the  contents  of  your  letter:  you  may  depend  upoi 
seen  by  no  one  but  myself.  Depend  upon  my  coming 
morrow.    I  am  delighted  with  your  goodness  to  me,  and 

"  Most  devotedly  yours, 


The  Duke  of  York's  departure  for  the  disastrous  exp 
the  Netherlands  furnishes  us  with  a  sketch  of  the  heir-a] 
he  appears  about  this  time: 

"The  King  was  on  the  parade  with  the  Prince  of  ' 
Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Gloucester,  and  Prince  Williai 
cester;  the  King,  I  think,  in  the  character  of  an  cquestr 
on  a  fierce  white  charger,  a  sufl^dent  gigg,  but  looking  i 
that  one  liked  to  see  him.  The  Grenadiers,  when  they  b 
march,  sang  *  God  save  the  King! '  of  their  own  accoi 
passed  by  him,  which  overcame  him  a  good  deal.  The 
Wales  was  in  his  new  Light  Horse  imiform,  which  is  very 
and  theatrical,  and,  I  dare  say,  delighted  him;  but  it  di 
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amount  of  bulk  which  entertained  Hundj  and  me,  and  probably  all 
beholders.  The  Duke  of  York  is  gone  with  them  to  Holland.  I 
hear  the  Duchess  is  much  affected,  as  she  really  likes  him."  * 

But  there  was  something  more  in:  this  display  than  a  mere  taste 
for  uniforms,  for  after  the  first  disaster,  when  a  relief  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  was  being  sent  out  to  the  Duke,  and  Lord  Moira,  late 
Lord  Rawdon,  was  given  the  command,  the  Prince  eagerly  pressed 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  with  his  friend  and  serve  under 
him.  This  was,  of  course,  refused;  but  he  was  presently  to  be 
engrossed  with  a  more  important  affair — the  question  of  his  own 
marriage.  Almost  every  step  in  his  long  life,  rashly  and  improvi- 
dcntly  taken,  seemed  destined  to  lead  to  a  train  of  inconveniences 
and  misfortune,  and  not  one  was  more  fruitful  in  this  direction 
than  this. 


* ''  Court  and  Cabinets,''  U.  119. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1794 

Maky  causes,  and  above  all,  his  oyerwhelming  money  difficul- 
ties, were  now  forcing  him  into  a  sort  of  eitl-de-dae,  whence  there 
seemed  no  method  of  extrication,  save  one.  Any  change  would  be 
welcome,  and  various  minor  causes  seemed  to  favor  the  King's 
wishes  in  this  reganL  The  first  step  in  the  transaction  was  a  let- 
ter in  which  the  King  communicated  to  his  minister  that  the  Prince 
had,  of  himself,  offered  to  make  the  sacrifice.  He  wrote  from 
Weymouth,  on  August  24th,  1794:  "Agreeable  to  what  I  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Pitt  before  I  came  here,  I  have  this  morning  seen  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  acquainted  me  with  his  having  broken 
off  all  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  his  desire  of  entering 
into  a  more  creditable  line  of  life  by  marrying;  expressing  at  the 
same  time  that  his  wish  is  that  my  niece,  the  Princess  of  Bruns- 
wick, may  be  the  person.  Undoubtedly  she  is  the  person  who  na- 
turally must  be  most  agreeable  to  me.  I  expressed  my  approbation 
of  the  idea,  provided  his  plan  was  to  lead  a  life  that  would  make 
him  appear  respectable,  and  consequently  render  the  Princess  happy. 
He  assured  me  that  he  perfectly  coincided  with  me  in  opinion.  I 
then  said  that  till  Parliament  assembled  no  arrangement  could  be 
taken,  except  my  sounding  my  sister,  that  no  idea  of  any  other  mar- 
riage may  be  encouraged. 

In  spite  of  these  protestations,  it  was  notorious  that  at  this  time 
he  had  come  under  the  infiuence  of  a  lady  about  the  Court,  Lady 
Jersey.  She  was  known  as  the  "beautiful  Miss  Twysden,"  and 
the  daughter  of  on  Irish  dignitary,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 
She  was  of  mature  age,  like  another  lady  of  quality  whom  our 
Prince  admired  later.  It  was  stated  also  that  she  had  been  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's,  and  for  a  time,  as  will  be  seen,  was  destined 
to  have  a  tmlyfuneste  control  over  the  Prince. 

«Lord  StOBhope,  **Llfe  of  Fitt,**  tt.  90  (Apptndlz). 
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The  mode  in  which  this  change  of  feeling  was  signified  to  the 
unhappy  lady  witli  whom  he  had  gone  through  the  form  of  mar. 
riage,  was  cliaracteristic.  He  had  written  to  her  from  Brighton  in 
his  usual  affectionate  strain,  and  spoke  of  a  dinner  cngagemei  t  at 
the  Duke  of  Clarence's  for  the  following  day,  where  they  were  to 
meet.  At  the  dinner  a  note  was  put  into  her  hand,  which  gave  i  er 
the  first  intimation  that  she  had  lost  her  ascendency.  Speaking  o 
the  matter  to  Lord  Stourton,  she  seemed  to  attribute  this  step  to 
Lady  Jersey,  who  was  then  also  at  Brighton.  In  consequence, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  did  not  go  to  Brighton  as  usual,  and  also  gave  up 
her  house;  while  Lord  Jersey  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  Prince. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  it  was  upon  a  favorable  report  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  sent  to  Brunswick,  that  the  Princess 
had  been  selected.  At  the  time  of  the  arrangement  he  was  in  Hoi 
land,  with  his  army;  but  he  had  already  seen  the  Princess,  and  his 
report  was  most  unfavorable.  He  augured  ill  of  the  match,  and 
seems  to  have  incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  family.  There 
was,  besides,  no  good  feeling  between  the  Duchess  of  York  and 
the  members  of  tlie  Brunswick  family.  The  Princess  CaroIiDe, 
indeed,  told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  she  believed  she  had  impressed 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  favorably. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  later  Lord  Liverpool  assured  Lord 
Holland  that  he  had  been  told  by  George  III.  how  one  day  his  son 
came  to  him,  on  his  return  from  hunting,  and  said  abruptly  that 
*•  he  wished  to  marr}*."  In  reply,  the  King  said  he  would  send  oflf  a 
confidential  agent  to  report  on  the  merits  of  the  various  Protestant 
Princesses.  The  Prince  declared  that  this  had  been  done.  The 
King  then  recommended  tliat  the  most  careful  inquiries  should  be 
made  as  to  her  person  and  manners,  and  his  son  declared  this  also 
had  been  done.  Lord  Holland  adds  confirmation  of  the  report  that 
the  later  Queen  of  Prussia  had  been  named,  who  was  infinitely  the 
superior  of  the  Brunswick  Princess  in  youth,  beauty,  and  ever}* 
merit.  Perhaps  these  were  found  objections  by  those  who  guided 
him,  and  who  wished  a  public  and  legal  marriage,  to  secure  the 
downfall  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  All  well-informed  persons  report 
that  the  choice  was  directed  by  Lady  Jersey  and  Lady  Harcourt. 
The  faction  always  gave  out  that  he  had  been  promised  the  sum  of 
£100.000  a  year,  with  pa}'ment  of  his  debts,  though  the  ministers 
later  violated  their  engagement.  It  was  for  the  gain  of  the  Grerman 
people,  no  less  than  for  her  own,  that  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
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Princess  of  ^lecklenburg  bad  not  been  selected;  nor  is  it  quite  so 
certain  tbat  after  all  it  would  have  benefited  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Lady  Charlotte  CampMl  records  some  curious  gossip  of  the  no- 
torious Mrs.  Clarke,  who  had  been  told  by  the  Duke  of  York  **  that 
it  had  l)een  at  one  time  proposed  that  he  should  marr}*  her  (the 
Princess  Caroline),  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  been  previously  to 
see  how  the  land  lay  at  the  Court  of  Brunswick ;  the  result  of 
Tehich  was  that  he  did  not  like  the  Princess/'  A  writer  in  *'  The 
Quarterly  Review  "  (vol.  Ixxv.  p.  421)  states  that  he  heard  the  same 
reason  given  for  the  dislike  of  the  Brunswick  family  to  the  Duke. 
It  occurred  to  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Brunswick  that  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  who  had  first  suggested  her.  The  King,  however,  told 
Mr.  Pitt  *'  that  she  was  the  iK>rson  who  must  naturally  he  the  most 
agreeable  to  him.  She  was,  moreover,  his  niece."  ♦  Lord  Malmes- 
bury was  abroad  at  this  time,  and  was  promptly  directed  to  repair 
to  Brunswick  and  make  a  formal  proposal  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess. 


«**  Diaries,"  ill.  179. 
18 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
1794—1795. 

On  a  Thursday  at  the  end  of  November,  1794.  the  little  Court 
/  was  excited  by  the  news  that  an  envoy  had  arrived  to  arrange  a 
marriage  treaty  between  the  Prince  of  "Wales  and  Princess  Caroline, 
according  to  the  elaborate  formularies  then  in  favor.  The  English- 
man was  one  of  the  most  spirituel  and  versatile  of  diplomatists, 
even  his  remarkable  appearance — his  abundant  hair  and  brilliant 
eyes — exciting  attention.  This,  however,  was  not  the  main  object 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  persuade  the  vacillating  Duke  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  Holland.  He  was  received  with  great 
honors,  and  installed  in  the  palace  with  servants,  carriages,  and 
, guards  at  his  disposal.  Almost  at  once  he  was  presented  to  the 
Princess,  who  was  embarrassed.  He,  too,  musi  have  had  misgiv- 
ings at  the  meeting,  for  the  future  bride  appeared  to  be  a  rather 
ungraceful,  hard-featured  young  woman,  redeemed,  however,  by  a 
certain  air  of  coarse  good-humor.  Her  eyes,  however,  were 
expressive,  "her  bust  good,"  and  her  shoulders  what  the  French 
call  **  impertinent."  *  This  absence  of  feminine  refinement  struck 
other  English  observers.!  She  could  not  conceal  her  delight  at  the 
brilliant  prospect  before  her 

Then  commenced  the  regular  formal  festivities  of  a  petty  German 
Court — great  dinners,  "  ombre  with  the  Duchess  and  her  grand 
maitre"  whist  with  the  Landgravine,  a  masquerade  at  the  Opera 
House — during  all  which  lime  the  diplomatist  was  narrowly  observ- 
ing all  that  was  going  on,  and  studying  the  character  of  the  young 
lady.  On  December  the  3rd,  his  credentials  having  arrived  from 
England,  the  state  carriages  came  to  take  him  to  Court  to  make 
formal  demand  of  the  Princess's  hand.  All  parties  were  nervous, 
the  Duchess  quite  overcome,  the  Princess  much  affected,  but  mak- 
ing her  answers  distinctly  and  firmly.     This  ceremony  was  cele- 


*  For  the  account  of  this  mission,  see  Lord  Malmesbury^s  **  Diaries,"  ilL  151. 
t  Huish,  "  Memoirs  of  Caroline.''  L  18. 
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brated  by  Court  and  general  congratulations,  presentations  of  gold 
snuff-boxes,  immense  dinners,  and  the  inevitable  whist  From  this 
moment  she  was  greeted  as  Princess  of  Wales.  On  the  following 
day  the  contract  was  signed,  and  a  very  unhappy  chapter  in 
English  history  had  commenced. 

By  this  time  the  shrewd  envoy  had  learned  enough  of  the  Prin-  / 
cess  herself  to  see  that  she  wasunsuited  to  the  destined  position  anil/, 
to  the  person  who  was  to  be  her  husband.     Nearly  all  the  pettvj 
German  Courts  were  then  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  Philistinism, 
both  in  morals  and  manners;  the  young  Princesses  being  brought 
up  in  a  kind  of  natural  religion,  whose  principles  were  sufficiently 
convenient  and  flexible  to  allow  them  to  adopt  the  creed  of  any 
husband  that  might  be  selected  for  them.     There  were  little  con- 
ventional restraints  for  married  life.     He  must  indeed  have  learned 
mauy  strange  stories  of  the  youthful  days  of  the  Princess  which  he 
was  too  discreet  to  report,  and  which,  indeed,  as  he  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproaches  of  the  Prince,  it  did  not  fau  within  his  mission  to 
report. 

She  was  now  nearly  twenty-seven  years  old;  but  the  sneer  of 
one  of  the  Court  ladies,  Madame  Waigenheim — who  said  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  the  opera,  "that,  old  as  she  was,  her  education  was 
not  yet  completed  "—seemed  to  be  founded  on  truth.*  Beyond  an 
acquaintance  with  the  harpsichord,  she  could  not  be  called  accom- 
plislied;  a  friend  of  Mr.  Addington's,  M.  Le  Mesurier,  who  dined 
in  her  company,  noted  that  she  never  spoke  and  was  visibly  kept 
under  restraint.  And  the  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg,  writing  to 
Lady  Elgin,  gives  a  strange  picture  of  the  domestic  tyranny  un- 
der which  she  was  brought  up — bullied  by  her  mother  and  gover- 
nesses, f  As  to  morality  and  religion,  the  scandal  of  her  father's 
behavior  must  have  been  of  fatal  import.  Her  mother  had  little  or 
no  influence  with  her  child,  who  had  small  respect  for  her,  and 
**  was  inattentive  to  her  when  she  dared."  It  was  scarcely  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  various  escapades  should  have  been  reported  of 
her  girlish  days.  One  of  these  stories  was  long  after  told  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Kcmble  by  one  who  had  been  an  oflScer  in  the  Duke's 
body  guard.  She  was  at  that  time  about  sixteen,  and  her  parents 
had  refused  to  allow  her  to  attend  a  ball.    During  the  night  they 


*  She  both  wrote  and  spelled  badly,  as  her  father  owned  to  Lord  Maimer 
huiy. 
t  Lady  Rose  Welgrall,  "  Princess  Chariotte."  p.  4. 
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were  fommoDed  back  to  tbe  paace  br  the  ntw%  of  ker  beng 
io^j  ill,  tbe  vbole  Coon  fall-ovisg.  aod  tbe  ofioer  witb  tbe  vest. 
Wbile  waltiof  in  Uie  acie-cbamber  be  beard  ber  saeaaft:  aad  on 
ber  parent*  coming  to  ber  bwifide  sbe  icfonncd  tbea  tbai  tbe  time 
was  past  for  coccealmect,  thai  ^te  was  beinf  ocoMc&ar,  aod  begged 
tbat  a  proper  doctor  mi^bt  be  sent  for.     Tbis  astoondui^  dcdara- 
'  tion  was  beard  br  tbe  wbole  Coort.    Wben  tbe  doctor  caiK  die 
.  jumped  ap,  owned  tbat  tbe  wbole  was  a  trick,  and  asked:  "  Would 
tbej  again  attempt  to  prevent  her  going  to  a  bail?***    liaking  due 
{  allowance  for  exaggeration,  this  trait  is  qnite  in  keeping  witb  tbe 
"  admitted  rccklesmess  of  ber  later  career.     It  was  also  found  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  her  acts  to  prerent  her  making 
advances  to  persons  of  low  degree.   As  was  to  be  expected,  some 
arrangements  for  marriage  with  a  German  prince  bad  been  con- 
template*] :  but  there  had  failed,  owing  to  the  uncertaintr  of  temper 
of  the  Princess;  and  she  was  now,  as  we  have  shown,  not  far  from 
her  thirtieth  year,  when  tbis  unlooked  for  and  advantageous  alliance 
ofTerc*]. 

Tlie  Dnchess,  her  motljcr.  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good-natured 

coar)^  woman,  of  sense  and  of  agreeable  manners.     The  mother  of 

Archbishop  Trench,  one  of  the  most  engaging  and  interesting 

women  of  ber  dav,  who  was  at  the  Brunswick  Court  about  five 

years  before,    was  delighted   with    her   "ease,   good-humor  and 

familiarity,  and  winning  condescension."    She  was  struck,  too. 

with  the  simple,  almost  homely,  fashions  of  the  royal  circle— ladies 

sitting  round,  working,  knitting  stocking?*.!    Such  was  the  bride 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  her  family: 

r'       3Ieantime  the  versatile  diplomatist  was  busy  making  himself 

I      acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  young  Princess.     But  from  all 

•Ides  he  was  receiving  ominous  warnings;  and  the  whole  Court,  it 

I      is  clear,  were  nervous  as  to  what  her  behavior  would  be  in  her  new 

1     situation.     All  impressed  on  him  that  she  was  to  be  "  kept  strictly  " 

'     and  with  a  tight  rein,  and  the  envoy  was  almost  implored  to  advise 

her  to  l)e  cautious,  and  avoid  her  besetting  sin  of  being  too  familiar 

with  every  one  and  of  "  saying  ever}'thing  that  came  into  her  head.'* 

"  She  was  not  bete,"  said  her  father  to  him,  "but  she  had  no  judg- 

)    ment."    Again  and  again  he  came  back  to  the  subject:  **She 

!    could  not  go  alone,"  he  said;  "she  must  be  guided  and  directed." 


1 


*  **  Diaries  of  *  Lady  of  QuaUty.*'  p.  181 
t  **  lUmalni  of  Mrs.  Trenoh.*' 
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He  excuiteil  ]ier  on  the  score  of  the  free  style  of  speech  of  her 
mother  in  every  company,  which  was  a  bad  example.  Less  profitable, 
howeycr,  was  his  own.  Strangers  remarked  that  his  manner  to  the 
Duchess  was  vcr}'  cold,  and  that  hers  was  embarrassed,  and  soon 
discovered  that  one  Mdlle.  Hertzfeldt,  a  lady  of  rank,  was  installed 
at  the  palace  as  mistress  en  U'tre,  and  had  actually  had  her  recog- 
nized place  at  all  the  Court  festivities.  What  could  be  hoped  of  a 
daughter  in  presence  of  such  a  scandal?  The  lady  now  alluded  to 
who  engaged  the  Duke's  favor  was  also  one  of  those  who  gave 
useful  advice  to  the  envoy,  who  courted  iier  assiduously.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  she  said  to  him  confidentially,  that  the  Prin- 
cess should  be  watched  and  kept  in  retirement  "  She  is  not  cor- 
rupted; she  had  never  done  anything  really  bad,  but  she  lutd  no 
command  of  her  words;  she  confides  in  everyone,  and  when  slie  is 
surrounded  in  London  witli  clover  intriguers,  everything  she  says 
will  be  reported  nud  distorted.'*  This  huly  was  certainly  sagacious, 
aud  her  words  were  strongly  proplietic.  She  also  hinted  at  the 
indiscreetness  of  the  Duchess,  who  made  uo  secret  of  her  dislike  to 
Queen  Clmrlottc  and  other  members  of  tlie  royal  family.  These 
prejudices  her  daughter  would  take  with  her  to  England.*  This 
dislike  extended  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  . 

Thus  encouraged  and  assured  that  his  advice  would  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance,  Lord  I^Ialmcsbury  proceeded  to  lecture,  as  it 
might  be  called,  the  Princess  seriously.  His  efforts  were  received 
favorably.  Silting  next  lier  at  supper,  he  would  advise  her  to  avoid 
familiarity,  to  have  no  confidants,  to  avoid  giving  any  opinion,  and 
above  all  be  very  attentive  to  the  Queen.  To  his  surprise  she 
asked  him  about  the  Prince's  attachments;  nor  was  she  disturbed  at 
learning  that  one  of  his  "  favorites  "  was  to  be  placed  about  her,  as 
lady-in-waiting.  **  She  says  it  is  wished  here  that  her  brother 
William  should  marry  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester;  I  advise 
her  not  to  meddle  in  it.  She  talks  about  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
whom  she  prefers  to  the  Duke  of  York;  and  it  struck  me  to-day  for 
the  first  time  that  he  originally  put  her  into  the  Prince's  head,  and 
that  with  a  view  to  plague  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  whom 


*  This,  it  is  plain,  was  one  of  the  discordant  elements  In  this  onfortimate 
marriage.  There  was  a  rooted  dislike  between  the  female  members  of  the 
two  families.  The  Duchess  complained  to  Lord  Malmesbmy  that  the  Queen 
grudged  her  some  jewels,  and  had  asked  back  a  diamond  ring,  the  King^s 
present. 
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he  hates,  and  whom  the  Prince  no  longer  likes;  well  knowing  that 
the  Princess  Caroline  and  Duchess  of  York  dislike  each  other,  and 
that  this  match  would  be  particularly  unpleasant  to  her  and  the 
Duke.  I  praise  the  Duke  of  York  to  her,  and  speak  with-  great 
applause  of  the  behavior  of  the  Duchess,  who  by  her  discretion  and 
conduct  has  conciliated  to  herself  the  good-will  of  the  whole  nation. 
I  did  this  to  pique  her,  and  to  make  her  anxious  to  do  the  same. 
She  has  no  fond,  no  fixed  character,  a  light  and  flighty  mind,  but 
meaning  well  and  well-disposed;  and  my  eternal  theme  lo  her  is,  to 
think  before  she  speaks,  lo  recollect  herself.  She  says  she  wishes 
to  be  loved  by  the  people;  this,  I  assure  her,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  making  herself  respected  and  rare — that  the  sentiment  of  being 
loved  by  the  people  is  a  mistaken  one." 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  German  lady  in  England,  dated  the  28th 
of  November,  she  wrote : 

'*  You  are  aware,  my  friend,  of  my  destiny.  I  am  about  enter- 
ing into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  my  first-cousin,  George,  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  generosity  I  regard,  and  his  letters  bespeak  a  mind 
well  cultivated  and  refined.  My  uncle  is  a  good  man,  and  I  love 
him  very  much,  but  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  be  inexpressibly 
happy.  Estranged  from  my  connections,  my  associations,  my 
friends,  all  that  I  hold  dear  and  valuable,  I  am  about  entering  on  a 
permanent  connection.  I  fear  for  the  consequences.  Yet  I  esteem 
and  respect  my  intended  husband,  and  I  hope  for  great  kindness 
and  attention.  But,  ah  me!  I  say  sometimes,  I  cannot  now  love 
him  with  ardor.  I  am  indifferent  to  my  morriage,  but  not  averse 
to  it;  I  think  I  shall  be  happy,  but  I  fear  my  joy  will  not  be  enthu- 
siastic. The  man  of  my  choice  I  am  debarred  from  possessing,  and 
I  resign  myself  to  my  destiny.  I  am  attentively  studying  the  Eng- 
lish language;  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  but  I  wish  to  speak  it  with 
fluency.  I  shall  strive  to  render  my  husband  happy,  and  to  inter- 
est him  in  my  favor,  since  the  Fates  will  have  it  that  I  am  to  be 
Princess  of  Wales." 

Meanwhile  expresses  were  passing  between  London  and  the  little 
Court,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  nearly  completed.  Before 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  at  Brunswick  a  week,  a  messenger  had 
arrived  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  letter  pressing  him  *'  vehe- 
mently" to  set  out  with  the  Princess  at  once.  The  messenger  was 
also  bearer  of  the  Prince's  portrait,  in  which  he  was  highly  flattered 
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and  representod  as  arrayed  in  becoming  regimentals.    Up  to  this 
moment  the  Princess  had  an  idea  of  him  only  from  description. 
Thus  wrote  the  eager  suitor: 

THE  FBINCB  OF  WALES  TO  LOBD  JfALMESBUBT. 

'*  Carlton  House,  88nl  November,  ITM. 
"MtdearLobd, 

"  I  have  sent  Major  Hislop  back  again  to  Brunswick,  which  I 
Judged  to  be  an  advisable  measure  on  many  accounts,  as  more  par- 
ticularly, I  think,  he  may  prove,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, a  very  useful  avanUcourier  to  you  and  your  fair  charge  in  your 
journey  to  the  water's  side.    I  have  charged  him  with  letters  for 
the  Duke,  Duchess,  and  Princess,  which  I  will  beg  of  you  to  pre* 
sent  to  their  different  de8tination.^  with  every  proper  expressions 
on  my  part,  and  to  which  no  one  can  give  so  agreeable  a  tournure 
as  yourself.    I  have  likewise  desired  Major  Hislop  to  give  you  an 
ample  and  thorough  account  of  the  steps  I  have  taken  towards  the 
expediting  everything  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  well  as  with  my 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  I  have  written  also  by  Hislop; 
and  as  to  what  is  now  necessary  to  forward  the  completing  every- 
thing at  Brunswick.  I  roust  leave  that  to  you,  hoping  that  you  will 
make  every  exertion  possible  to  put  the  Princess  in  possession  of 
her  own  home  as  near  the  20th  of  the  ensuing  month  as  possible, 
for  everything  that  can  create  delay  at  the  present  moment  is  bad 
on  every  account,  but  particularly  so  to  the  public,  whose  esi>ecta- 
tions  have  now  been  raised  for  some  months,  and  would  be  quite 
outrageous,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  perceive  any  impediment 
arising  to  what  they  liave  hod  their  attention  drawn  to  for  so  long  a 
time,  besides  the  suspense,  and  the  naturally  unpleasant  feelings 
attendant  upon  suspense,  which  I  myself  must  be  subject  to,  and 
the  very  honorable,  fair,  and  handsome  manner  in  which  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  have  both  conducted  themselves  to  me  in  this  trans- 
action ;  their  having  also  in  their  lost  letters,  both  to  the  King  and 
me,  said  that  the  Princess  was  ready  to  set  off  instantly;  in  short, 
all  these  reasons  make  it  necessary  for  me,  my  dear  Lord,  to  desire 
you  to  press  your  departure  from  Brunswick  at  as  short  a  date  as 
possible  from  the  receipt  of  this  letter.    I  have  written  fully  to  the 
Duchess  upon  the  subject,  and  I  doubt  not  but  she  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  contents  of  her  letters,  as  I  desire  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  do  so  by  her,  by  showing  her,  or  acquainting  her  nearly 
of  the  purport  of  this  letter. 
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**1  should  think  the  travelliDg  through  Holland  still  practicable 
and  safe,  and  if  so,  certainly  preferable  on  every  account;  but,  if 
not,  we  then  must  have  recourse  to  the  Elbe,  which  is  certainly  a 
very  disagreeable  alternative;  however,  whichever  way  the  Princess 
is  to  come,  I  am  clear  it  should  be  determined  upon  mstantly  by 
you.  I  wish  most  certainly,  if  possible,  that  she  sliould  pass 
through  Holland,  if  it  is  still  upon  the  cards,  therefore  desire  you  to 
determine  if  you  can  upon  that.  We  cannot  tell  on  this  side  the 
water  as  well  as  you  can,  or  rather  as  Hislop  can,  after  his  commu- 
nication with  the  Duke  of  York;  and  you  will  then  be  able,  when 
you  have  seen  the  Major,  and  know  what  has  passed  between  him 
and  the  Duke,  to  fix  your  plan  immediately,  and  so  immediately  put 
it  into  execution.  According  to  our  calculation,  Hislop  ought  to  be 
at  Brunswick  the  8th ;  I  therefore  trust  that  by  the  16th  I  shall  from 
you,  my  dear  Lord,  receive  an  account  of  your  having  fixed  the  day 
of  your  departure,  and  not  only  of  the  probability,  but  indeed  of 
the  certainty  of  your  being  many  miles  on  your  journey.  Tliere  are 
some  other  particular  circumstances  which  might  not  be  so  proper 
or  so  safe  to  commit  to  paper,  which  I  have  entrusted  Major  Hislop 
with,  and  which  he  will  communicate  by  word  of  mouth  to  you. 
I  will  not  detain  you,  my  dear  Lord,  any  longer,  except  to  assure 
you  how  happy  I  was  in  having  this  opportunity  of  testifying  the 
very  sincere  regard  I  entertain  for  you,  as  well  as  those  sentiments 
with  which  I  remain,  etc.  ..  George  P." 

This  singular  communication  was  characteristic  of  the  writer's 
loose  train  of  thought,  and  belonged  to  those  illusions  which  he 
indulged  in.  Neither  he  nor  Lord  Malmesbury  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  arrangements  for  bringing  over  the  Princess.  These  were 
all  controlled  by  the  King,  and  depended  on  the  safety  of  the  route, 
the  position  of  the  protecting  force,  and  other  matters,  which 
required  the  gravest  consideration.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  much 
embarrassed  by  this  pressure,  as  he  was  "  tied  down  by  the  most 
precise  instructions."  He  wrote  to  the  minister — the  Duke  of  Port- 
land— a  complaint  of  this  treatment,  explaining  that  he  was  there 
''under  the  King's  command,  and  could  only  act  by  his  special 
order." 

The  Prince  had  also  added  some  private  instructions  which  he 
did  not  venture  to  commit  to  paper,  and  which  were  no  doubt 
beyond  his  province.  All  this  the  envoy  quietly  put  aside  in  his 
reply  to  him,  with  assurance  that  "not  an  hour  should  be  lost"  as 
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sooa  as  he  learned  what  place  had  been  fixed  on  for  embarking  at. 
It  will  be  said  indulgently  that  it  was  but  the  ardor  of  the  bride- 
groom eager  to  see  his  bride.  This  feeling,  however,  could  have 
amounted  to  little  more  than  curiosity.  It  might  be  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  price  which  was  to  be  paid  on  completion  of  his 
contract;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  subject  of  his  debts  was  brought 
before  the  House  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage.  This  is,  indeed, 
further  proved  by  his  ungraciously  refusing  to  allow  a  lady,  whom 
the  Princess  had  selected  as  a  sort  of  confidential  reader,  to  be 
brought  over. 

At  last,  on  Monday,  December  29th.  the  party  started,  amid  flriog 
of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  crowd.  "  She  must  be  ruled  by 
fear— even  by  terror,"  were  almost  the  last  encouraging  words 
addressed  to  the  envoy.  Her  motlier  was  to  go  with  her  as  far  as 
the  sea.  The  Duke  was  much  affected  at  parting,  and  begged  the 
English  nobleman  to  watch  over  her.  With  such  awfward  fore- 
bodings the  luckless  Princess  commenced  her  Journey  to  the  land  to 
which  she  was  to  bring  so  much  confusion  and  scandal.  The  whole 
of  this  preliminary  leaves  a  most  unpleasant  impression,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  have  followed  the  conversations,  so  carefully  reported, 
without  seeing  that  all  the  later  events  followed  in  the  most  natural 
order,  and  almost  as  of  course.  "- 

Tlie  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  the  Texel,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  party  should  Journey  through  Holland.  On  the  road,  however, 
it  was  heard  that  the  French  had  made  such  progress  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tliink  of  reaching  the  const.  The  party  therefore, 
after  staying  at  Osnabruck— the  scat  of  the  Duke  of  York's  bishop- 
ric— determined  to  wait  events  at  Hanover.  Tliese  obstacles  caused 
a  long  and  tedious  delay ;  and,  as  it  proved,  they  were  three  months 
on  the  road.  w 

The  effect  of  this  comparative  emancipation  on  tlie  character  of 
the  Princess  was  seen  almost  at  once.  Her  mentor  was  every  day 
more  and  more  surprised  by  some  new  and  disagreeable  revelation; 
though  it  must  be  owned  his  tone  to  her  was  too  much  of  the  school- 
master. But  there  were  other  matters  which  shocked  him  inex- 
pressibly. It  would  have  been  worth  while  seeing  his  face,  when  a 
page  brought  down  her  highnesses  tooth,  which  had  Just  been 
drawn,  for  him  to  look  at;  *' nasty  and  indelicate,"  he  writes  with 
disgust.  — ' 

Lord  3Ialmesbury's  notes  and  observations  on  the  Journey  ore 
significant  enough.    We  shall  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

18* 
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"January  2nd. — I  persuade  the  Princess  Caroline  to  be  munifi- 
cent towards  some  poor  emigj'es  dying  of  hunger,  and  through  want — 
she  disposed  to  be,  but  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  I  tell  her, 
liberality  and  generosity  is  an  enjoyment,  not  a  severe  virtue.  She 
gives  a  louis  for  some  lottery  tickets;  I  give  ten,  and  say  the  Prin- 
cess ordered  mc.  She  surprised ;  I  said  I  was  sure  she  did  not  mean 
to  give  for  the  ticket  its  precise  value,  and  that  I  forestalled  her 
intention.  Next  day  a  French  emigre,  with  a  pretty  child,  draws 
near  the  table;  the  Princess  Caroline  immediately,  of  her  own 
accord,  puts  ten  louis  in  a  paper  and  gives  it  to  the  child;  the 
Duchess  observes  it,  and  inquires  of  me — I  was  dining  between 
them — what  it  was.  I  tell  her  a  demand  on  her  purse.  She,  embar- 
rassed, *Je  n'ai  que  mes  beaux  doubles  louis  de  Brunswick,'  I 
answered,  '  Qu'ils  deviendront  plus  beaux  entre  les  mains  de  cet 
enfant  que^dans  ta  poche.*  She  ashamed,  and  gives  three  of  them. 
In  the  evening.  Princess  Caroline,  to  whom  these  sort  of  virtues 
were  never  preached,  on  my  praising  the  coin  of  the  money  at 
Brunswick,  offers  me  very  seriously  eight  or  ten  double  louis,  say- 
ing, *  Cela  ne  me  fait  rien — je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas — ^je  vous  prie  de 
la  prendre.*  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  her  character;  it  could 
not  distinguish  between  giving  as  a  benevolence,  and  flinging  away 
the  mo'"  /  like  a  child. 
j  **Jr  aary  4th. — Princess  Caroline  very  ^rawc^tf  at  cards — speaks 
with  it  thinking — gets  too  easy — calls  the  ladies  (she  never  saw) 
*M  J  cceur,  ma  ch^re,  ma  petite.'  I  notice  this,  and  reprove  it 
strongly.  The  Princess,  for  the  first  time,  disposed  to  take  it 
amiss;  I  do  not  pretend  to  observe  it.  Duchess  wants  to  return  to 
Brunswick,  and  leave  us  to  go  on  by  ourselves;  this  I  oppose,  and 
suppose  it  is  impossible.  *  If  I  am  taken,'  says  she,  *  I  am  sure  the 
King  will  be  angry.*  *He  will  be  very  sorry,'  I  reply;  *  but/your 
Royal  Highness  must  not  leave  your  daughter  till  she  is  in  the 
hands  of  her  attendants.'  She  argues,  but  I  will  not  give  way,  and 
she  does. 

'*  January  18th. — Princess  Caroline  very  missish  at  supper.  I 
much  fear  these  habits  are  irrecoverably  rooted  in  her — she  is  natu- 
rally curious,  and  a  gossip^she  is  quick  and  observing,  and  she 
has  a  silly  pride  of  finding  out  everything;  she  thinks  herself  par- 
ticularly acute  in  discovering  likings,  and  this  leads  her  at  times  to 
the  most  improper  remarks  and  conversation.  I  am  determined  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  correcting,  caiite  qit*U  eoHUe. 

"  January  IQth,  1795. ^On  summing  up  Princess  Caroline's  char- 
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acter  to-day.  it  came  out  to  mj  mind  to  be,  that  she  has  quick 
parts,  without  a  sound  or  distinguisliing  understanding;  that  she  ' 
has  a  ready  conception,  but  no  judgment;  caught  by  the  first  im- 
pression, led  by  the  first  impulse;  turned  away  by  appearances  or 
enjouement;  loving  to  talk,  and  prone  to  confide  and  make  missish  \ 
friendships  tliat  last  twenty-four  hours.     Some  natural,  but  no  I 
acquired  morality,  and  no  strong  innate  notions  of  its  Talue  and  * 
necessity;  warm  feelings,  and  notliing  to  counterbalance  them;  / 
great  good  humor,  and  much  good  nature;  no  appearance  of 
caprice;  rather  quick  and  tite,  but  not  a  grain  of  rancor.    From 
her  habits,  from  the  life  she  was  allowed  and  even  compelled  to 
live,  forced  to  dissemble;  fond  of  gossiping,  and  this  strengthened 
greatly  by  the  example  of  her  good  mother,  who  is  all  curiosity  and 
inquisitivencss,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  not  gratifying  this  desire 
at  any  price.    In  short,  the  Princess,  in  the  hands  of  a  steady  and 
sensible  man,  would  probably  turn  out  well;  but  where  it  is  likely 
she  will  find  faults  perfectly  analogous  to  her  own  she  will  fail. 
She  has  no  governing  powers,  although  her  mind  is  physically    . 
strong.     She  has  her  father's  courage,  but  it  is  to  her,  as  to  him, . 
of  no  avail.    He  wants  mental  decision,  she  character  and  tact 

"  Fehrtiary  A^th. — Argument  with  the  Princess  about  her  toilette. 
She  piques  herself  on  dressing  quick;  I  disapprove  this.  She  main- 
tains her  point;  I,  however,  desire  Madame  Busche  to  explain  to 
her  that  the  Prince  is  very  delicate,  and  that  he  expects  a  long  and 
very  careful  toUette  de  praprete,  of  which  he  has  no  idea.  On  the 
contrary,  she  neglects  it  sadly,  and  is  offensive  from  this  neglect. 
Madame  Busche  executes  her  commission  well,  and  tlie  Princess 
comes  out  the  next  day  well  washed  all  over. 

*' March  6th. — I  had  conversations  with  the  Princess  Caroline  on 
the  toilette,  on  cleanliness,  and  on  delicacy  of  speaking.    On  these    • 
points  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  a  man,  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  great  and  nice  attention  to  every  part  of  dress,  as    . 
well  as  to  what  was  hid  as  to  what  was  seen.    (I  knew  she  wore  • 
coarse  petticoats,  coarse  shifts,  and  thread  stockings,  and  these 
never  well  washed,  or  changed  often  enough.)    I  observed  that  a 
long  toilette  was  necessary,  and  gave  her  no  credit  for  boasting     . 
that  hers  was  a  short  one.    What  I  could  not  say  myself  on  this     / 
point,  I  got  said  through  women — through  Madame  Busche,  and 
afterwards  through  Mrs.  Harcourt.    It  is  remarkable  how,  on  this     ' 
point,  her  education  has  been  neglected,  and  how  much  h^r  moik   , 
er,  although  an  Englishwoman,  was  Uu&ttentive  to  it,** 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  LORD  MALMESBURT. 

'*  Carlton  House.  21st  Feb..  179S. 
•*  My  DEAR  Lord, 

"I  do  myself  Uic  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
three  letters  I  received  on  the  19th  from  your  Lordship— two  dated 
the  15th  aud  18th  January,  the  other  I  suppose  written  on  a  subse- 
quent day,  but  bearing  no  date.  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  every 
step  that  you  liavc  taken,  as,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  nothing 
can  have  been  more  consistent  in  point  of  prudence  and  propriety, 
and,  indeed,  more  consonant  to  my  wishes  than  your  conduct  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  througliout  tins  very  tedious  and  trying 
embassy.  The  accounts  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me  of  the  tem- 
per and  resignation  with  which  the  P*rincess  is  so  good  as  to  bear 
with  the  interruptions  in  her  jouniey,  is  niore  than  I  fancy  any  one 
would  venture  to  say  for  me  from  hence,  as  I  assure  you,  all  the 
mismanagement,  procrastinations,  and  difficulties  that  I  have  met 
with  in  the  conduct  of  this  business  on  this  side  of  the  water  have 
totally  put  patience  (a  virtue  you  well  know  that  our  family  in  gen- 
eral are  not  much  endowed  with)  out  of  the  question.  On  account 
I  of  the  unfortunate  position  of  affairs  on  the  Continent.  I  have 
judged  it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  Princess  over  in  the  most 
expeditious,  as  well  as  the  safest  mode,  to  contrive  she  should  be  in 
a  manner  smuggled  over  into  this  country;  this  meets  entirely  with 
His  Majesty's  approbation,  and  the  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this.  The 
yachts,  as  well  as  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  Princess,  to  remain  under  expectation 
of  receiving  sailing  orders  hourly.  The  convoy  destined  originally 
to  attend  upon  the  Princess,  to  proceed  to  sea  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  and  transports  going  to  fetch  the  remains  of  our  army  from 
the  Continent.  By  which  means  they  will  endeavor  to  make  Stade, 
having  detached  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  a  certain 
latitude.  Finding  themselves  there,  to  take  you  and  your  charge 
aboard,  before  it  is  suspected  even  on  this  side  of  the  water  that 
such  a  plan  is  in  agitation.  Not  thinking  it  proper  that  the  Prin- 
cess  should  come  without  a  lady,  Mrs.  Harcourt  is  ordered  to  attend 
her;  and  her  own  ladies,  Lady  Jersey  and  Mrs.  Aston,  who  were 
to  have  sailed  in  the  yachts  to  have  fetched  her  over,  will  be  ready 
to  receive  her  at  the  water-side  on  her  landing,  together  with  Cler- 
mont and  the  rest  of  her  suite.  The  general  and  universal  mortifl- 
cation  occasioned  br  the  fleet's  being  obliged  to  put  back,  made  us 
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doubly  anxious  by  every  means  that  human  foresight  can  devise  to 
prevent  a  similar  unpleasant  contretemps  happening  again;  and  we 
therefore  think,  in  addition  to  this  motive,  tliat  by  retaining  the 
3'achts  and  attendants  here,  we  shall  prevent  entirely  our  enemies 
from  having  the  smallest  intimation  of  our  having  in  present  and 
immediate  contemplation  the  scheme  of  the  Princess's  crossing. 

"I  hope  you  will  make  this  plan  acceptable  to  the  Princess  aa 
well  as  the  Duchess,  as  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  my  im- 
patience; and  I  beg  you  will  assure  them  both  that  there  is  no  sort 
of  respect,  state,  and  attention,  that  shall  not  be  shown  the  Prin- 
cess, the  moment  she  sets  her  foot  on  our  dear  little  island.  I  am 
convinced  you  v«ill  heartily  concur  with  me  in  my  anxious  endea- 
vors through  this,  or  even  any  other  means,  to  bring  your  voyage 
to  OS  expeditious  and  happy  a  termination  as  possible.  I  write  to 
the  Duchess  of  Bnniswick  by  the  same  courier,  which  letters  you 
will  have  the  <rooilness  to  deliver  into  her  hands  vourself.  I  can- 
not  help  once  more  reiterating  my  thanks  to  3'ou,  my  dear  Lord, 
for  your  judgment  and  caution  through  all  these  late  occurrences, 
etc.  I  remain  with  great  truth,  etc., 

"George  P. 

"  P.S. — Pray  say  everything  that  is  kind  from  me  to  Hislop.** 

At  last  news  arrives  of  the  fleet  being  off  Stade.  The  Duchess 
parted  from  her  daughter  in  much  affliction,  and  then  started  for 
home.  At  this  stage  their  guide  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  *'  the 
Princess's  heart  is  very,  very  light.'* 

One  of  the  ladies  selected  to  attend  her,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  had  met 
the  Princess  at  Hanover;  the  other,  Lady  Jersey,  was  to  meet 
her  on  landing  in  England.  The  first  had  driven  into  the  town 
attended  by  two  horsemen.  The  other  lady,  presuming  on  her 
influence,  had  come  down  to  Rochester,  and  tried  to  force  herself 
on  board  the  yacht,  scandalizing  that  not  too  sensitive  "Jack 
Payne,"  who  was  in  command.  For  his  proper  refusal  Mr.  Payne 
fell  into  disgrace  with  his  royal  master,  and  did  not  recover  his 
favor  for  several  years.  *  A  crowd  of  English  of  distinction,  with 
some  of  the  emigres,  were  eager  to  secure  a  passage  home.  On 
Saturday,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Princess  embarked  on  board  the 
Jupiter,  fifty-gun  ship,  and  by  Wednesday  the  squadron  was  off 
Yarmouth.    A  thick  fog  here  set  in,  and  it  was  not  until  noon  on 

♦  "  life  of  Sir  G.  Elliot,"  ili  47. 
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Saturday  that  they  dropped  anchor  off  GraveseDd.  The  Princess 
won  the  hearts  of  the  officers  by  her  unflagging  good-humor,  and 
even  extorted  praise  from  her  mentor.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
royal  party  was  transferred  to  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  and  after  a 
pleasant  sail,  readied  Greenwich  at  twelve  o'clock,  where  vast 
crowds  were  assembled  to  greet  her.  There  was  a  delay  of  more 
than  an  hour  at  the  governor's,  owing  to  the  royal  carriages  not 
having  arrived  from  London;  and  it  turned  out  that  this  was  owing 
lo  her  lady-in-waiting  not  being  ready.  "When  she  did  arrive,  she 
conducted  herself  with  a  strange  arrogance,  found  fault  with  the 
Princess's  dress  in  such  terms  that  Lord  Malmcsbury  had  to  sp>eak 
rather  sharply  to  her.  The  poor  stranger,  who  was  becomingly 
dressed  in  a  muslin  gown  and  blue  satin  petticoat,  with  a  black 
beaver  hat  and  blue  and  black  feathers,  was  required  to  doff  her 
attire  in  a  room  of  the  governor's  house,  and  put  on  a  white  satin 
gown  and  an  elegant  turban  cap,  which  Lady  Jersey  had  brought 
from  town. 

The  procession,  consisting  of  two  coaches  and  six,  and  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Prince's  own  regiment.  Cornet  Brummell 
being  one  of  the  officers,  then  started  for  London,  and  was  attended 
with  but  moderate  gieeting  and  applause.  The  poor  friendless 
creature  was  virtually  alone,  being  refused  any  one  of  her  own 
countryfolk,  who  might  have  advised  and  guided  her. 

About  half -past  two  they  reached  St.  James's  Palace,  the  rooms 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Cleveland  Row  being  given  up  to 
her.  Then  the  windows  were  opened  and  the  Princess  showed 
herself  to  the  crowd.  Lord  ^lalmesbury  at  once  went  for  the 
Prince — a  dramatic  crisis  indeed.  The  next  few  minutes  were  to 
reveal  what  was  to  be  the  issue  of  this  fatal  experiment.  The  Prince 
came  immediately,  and  it  was  noticed  by  the  crowd  outside  that  he 
was  agitated.  "I  accordingly,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  "to  the 
established  etiquette,  introduced  (no  one  else  being  in  the  room)  the 
Princess  Caroline  to  him.  She,  ver}'  properly,  in  consequence  of 
my  saying  it  was  the  right  mode  of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel 
to  him.  He  raised  her  gracefully  enough,  and  embraced  her,  said 
barely  one  word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
apartment,  and,  calling  to  me,  said:  '  Harris,  I  am  not  well:  pray 
get  me  a  glass  of  brandy. '  I  said :  '  Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a 
glass  of  water?'  Upon  which  he,  much  out  of  humor,  said,  tnthan 
oath:  *No;  I  will  go  directly  to  the  Queen.*    And  away  he  went." 

No  wonder  after  tliis  strange  reception  the  Princess,  bewildered 
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Aod  confused,  should  have  exclaimed:  "MonDieuI  is  he  always 
like  that?"  Then  added:  "  I  find  him  teryfai,  and  not  at  all  like 
the  picture  sent  me."  Lord  Malmcshury  tried  to  mend  matters  as 
best  he  could,  after  a  lame  fashion—'*  His  royal  highness  was  a  good 
deal  affected  and  flurried  at  this  first  meeting.'*  The  Princess,  not 
likely  to  be  imposed  on  by  such  an  excuse,  proceeded  to  make  other 
uncomplimentary  remarks,  embarrassing  her  companion  a  good 
deal,  when  he  was  hastily  summoned  away  to  wait  on  the  King. 
This  propitious  introduction  to  her  new  life  is  significant  of  the 
future  treatment  she  was  to  experience. 

The  Prince  went  straight  to  the  Queen  and  the  King,  strangely 
enough  began  to  talk  on  foreign  politics  with  Lord  Malmesbury, 
carelessly  putting  a  single  question  as  to  what  another  father  would 
have  considered  a  most  interesting  subject.  ' '  Is  she  good-humored  t*' 
lie  n5ked.  The  other  answered  that  he  had  never  seen  her  other- 
wise, even  when  severely  tried.  "I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  King, 
signlficautly.  Tlius  already  there  was  a  hostile  party  formed  against 
her,  and  on  the  very  night  of  her  arrival  she  must  have  learned  that 
her  huiiband  already  almost  disliked  her,  that  her  cousins  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  were  hostile,  that  her  lady  of  honor  was  her 
enemy,  and  placed  near  her  to  be  a  spy,  that  the  other  attendant 
was  unacceptable  to  her,  while  her  new  parents  were  indifferent. 

There  was  a  small  dinner  that  evening,  consisting  only  of  tho 
tni veiling  party  and  the  Prince,  and  at  which  the  Vice-Chamberlain 
(lid  the  honors.  Here  the  behavior  of  the  Princess  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, "flippant,  rattling,  affecting  wit;"  and  the  guests  were 
amazed  to  hear  her  throwing  out  railleries  on  the  Prince's  well-known 
penchant.  The  Prince  showed  by  his  looks  how  disgusted  he  wan. 
"This,  unfortunately,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  "fixed  his  dislike, 
which,  when  left  to  himself,  the  Princess  had  not  the  talent  to 
remove,  but.  by  still  observing  the  same  giddy  manners  and  coarse 
sarcasm,  increased  till  it  became  positive  hatred."  This  was  deplor- 
able enough,  and  there  must  have  been  more  of  recklessness  than  of 
want  of  feeling;  and  she  explains  it  piteously  in  her  ovm  account: 
"The  first  moment  I  saw  my  fviur  and  Lady  Jersey  together  I 
knew  how  it  all  was,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'Oh,  very  well! '  I  took 
my  partie.  .  .  .  One  of  the  civil  things  his  royal  highness  did  just 
at  first  was  to  find  fault  with  my  shoes,  and,  as  I  was  very  young 
and  lively  in  those  days,  1  told  him  to  make  me  a  better  pair  and 
bring  them  to  me.  I  brought  letters  from  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  to  him  from  all  the  petty  courts,  and  I  tossed  them  to 
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him,  and  said.  *  There!  that's  to  prove  I'm  not  an  impostor!  •"  • 
Tlie  envoy,  with  all  his  diplomacy,  could  not  see  what  is  here 
revealed,  that  tliis  lightness  of  behavior  was  the  assumed  indiffer- 
ence of  a  woman  hurt  in  her  pride — "  Oh,  very  well!  I  took  my 
partie." 

n  the  same  spirit  the  Princess  now  actually  made  a  confidante  of 

I     her  lady-in-waiting,  and  is  said  to  have  calmly  confided  to  her  that 

'     she  had  been  attached  to  another  person.     This,  it  was  presumed. 

,     was  reported  to  the  Prince,  who  on  the  next  day  showed  a  marked 

coldness.     Another  speech  was  also  reported.     Ilair-powder  was 

then  going  out  of  fashion,  but  the  Prince  still  adhered  to  his  custom. 

and  the  Princess  declared  to  the  same  confidante,  "  that  he  looked 

like  a  sergeant-major  with  his  ears  powdered."      Such  personal 

'     remarks — his  upon  her  shoes,  hers  upon  his  wig — were  not  likely 

to  produce  agreeable  feelings. 

After  this  dinner  was  over,  amvcd  the  King  and  Queen  and  other 

members  of  the  royal  family  to  welcome  the  Princess,  who  was 

presented  in  due  form.    The  King  wa**  cordial  and  even  afTectionate. 

but  the  Queen's  coldness  was  remarked.!    Then  she  was  left  in  the 

j     old  Palace,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Aston,  and  thus  -.he  exciting  day 

1« -ended. 

Three  days  later,  on  "Wednesday,  April  8th,  1795,  the  marriage 
was  performed  with  customary  state  and  magnificence,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  favorite  phrase,  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy;  and 
the  public  seem  to  have  been  well  contented  with  her  appearance, 
her  good-humored  and  intelligent  air,  and  taste  in  dress.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  at  night,  and  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  the  chapel  the  Prince  gave  his  hat,  with  its  rich 
diamond  button  and  loop,  to  Lord  Harcourt  to  hold,  and  then  made 
him  a  present  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  says,  in  his  memoranda: 
"I  could  not  help  remarking  how  little  conversation  passed  between 
the  Prince  and  Princess  during  the  procession,  and  the  coolness  and 
indifference  apparent  in  the  manner  of  the  Prince.  I  was  after- 
wards informed  that  he  appeared  much  agitated  on  entering  the 
chapel,  and  that  during  the  ceremony  he  was  perpetually  looking 
at  his  favorite.  Lady  Jersey." 

He  then  explains  that  the  hat  thus  presented  was  decorated  with 
a  magnificent  diamond  star  and  buckle.  Lady  Harcourt  was  known 
to  be  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Jersey. 


•  "  Memoirs  of  Lady  C.  Bury,"  1. 17.       t  HuUh,  **  Memoirs  of  George  lY/* 
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During  the  ceremonj  a  strange  incident  was  noticed.  The  Prince, 
who  seemed  dazed  or  bewildered,  rose  impatiently  from  his  knees 
before  the  ceremony  was  half  over.  The  Archbishop  stopped,  but 
the  old  King  stepped  forward  and  recalled  his  son  to  his  situation. 
He  also  took  the  part  of  "  prompter"  through  the  whole  ceremony, 
and  in  the  hall  later  ' '  shook  his  son*s  hand  with  a  force  tliat  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes.** 

As  the  newly  married  pair  drove  from  the  chapel  their  first  falling 
out  took  place.  The  Prince  had  remarked,  on  hearing  the  mob 
shout,  that  *'  many  were  interested  in  their  happiness,"  at  the  same 
time  taking  her  hand.  She  pettishly  snatch^  hers  away,  pat  out 
at  something  in  her  reception;  on  which  he  became  angry  and 
sullen.*    Such  was  the  course  of  this  ill-omened  day. 


^Ladjr  C.  Campbell,  ''IMaij. 


ft 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

1795—1797 

Two  days  after  the  marriage  the  '*  happy  pair  '*  returned  to  Wind- 
sor, where  they  remained  a  few  days.  They  then  repaired  to  the 
Prince's  rural  residence  at  Kcmpshott.  It  seems  incredible  what 
the  bride  liad  to  encounter  liere  during  her  honeymoon.  There  was 
but  one  lady,  and  that  one  her  lady-in-waiting,  and  the  men  were 
the  '*  blackguard  companions  of  the  Prince,  who  were  constantly 
drunk,  and  sleeping  and  snoring  in  boots  on  the  sofa."*  It  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  marriage 
a  sort  of  separation  took  place  between  the  ill->tarred  pair.  How- 
ever, some  decency  of  appearance  was  to  be  kept  up.  There  was  a 
visit  in  state  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  the  Princess  was, 
as  it  were,  presented  to  the  public  for  the  fii-st  time;  while  in  May 
a  dancing  fete  was  given  at  Frograore  to  the  "  happy  pair,"  where 
the  ladies  all  appeared  in  white,  with  "  Prince  of  Wales"  plumes, 

~4i.nd  the  gentlemen  in  blue  and  gold. 
I        They  were  then  established  at  Carlton  House.     It  at  once  became 
evident  that  all  the  good  advice,  so  laboriously  impressed  on  the 

y  Princess,  had  wrought  little  effect;  for,  at  the  various  dinner-par- 
ties given  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  marriage, 

]  she  behaved  so  flippantly  and  talked  so  ligLtlv  that  her  husband 

*  called  Lord  Malmesburj*  aside  and  asked  him    *  what  he  thought  of 

--*  V  »  this  sort  of  manners;"  on  which  he  could  only  repeat  her  father's 

<         words — that,  if  .she  were  not  kept  strictly,  she  would  give  way  to 

v^'        'this  extravagance.      Then  the  Prince  reproached   him   with   not 

warning  him  in  time;  to  which  the  reply  was  given  that  he  had 

acted  under  instructions  from  the  King  to  conclude  the  marriage, 

|and  that  such  matters  did  not  enter  into  his  commission.     It  was 

ihardly  surprising  that  this  blunt  declanition  should  displease  or 

leave  a  rankle  in  his  mind. 

« 

*  Sir  Q.  Elliot,  iii.  14.  He  was  shown  the  correspondence  and  written  com- 
plaints on  these  matters. 
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It  must  be  owned  that  bis  position  bod  been  an  embarrassing  one, 
for  though  he  owned  that  lie  would  have  felt  it  bis  duty  to  mention 
any  notorious  or  glaring  defect,  or  such  as  would  render  the  union 
unseemly,  mere  levity  would  not  have  been  sufficient  ground  to  dis- 
turb the  negotiation.  But  the. truth  is,  after  these  signs  and  tokens, 
it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  the  negotiator  should  now  begin  to 
augur  the  worst.  *'It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "to  foresee  or  con- 
ceive any  comfort  from  this  connection,  in  wliich  I  lament  very 
much  having  taken  any  share,  however  passive  it  was."  ,^ 

The  Princess,  who  was  not  nearly  so  volatile  as  Lord  Malmesbury  ) 
would  make  out,  for  some  time  bore  with  the  treatment  very  / 
patiently.    She  said  that  her  father  had  told  her  to  observe  every-  \ 
thing,  but  say  nothing.    Indeed,  hor  whole  course  in  this  trying  ; 
situation  was  at  fii-st  marked  by  a  certain  amiability  and  prudence^^ 
and  her  best  claim  to  indulgence  is  that  she  was  driven  into  the 
opposite  defects  by  a  long  scries  of  outrages.     She  saw  her  lady-in-   ' 
waiting  invited  to  the  Queen's  House,  and  sit  down  to  play  cards   \ 
with  tiie  Princesses.    The  worthy  old  King  disapproved  of  these    . 
proceedingH,  but  could  do  nothing.     All  the  summer  the  attendance 
of  til  is  person  was  forced  upon  her.  *  "  - 

Lord  G^eorge  Se}niiour  described  to  Lord  Houghton  a  characteristic 
scene  that  occurred  during  thi.s  disturbed  honeymoon.  At  a  con- 
viviiil  party,  at  which  assisted  Lord  Coleraine  and  others,  punch  and 
pipes  were  introduced.  "When  the  lady-in-waiting  had  sipped  a 
little,  the  Prince,  in  a  marked  way,  took  her  glass;  on  which  the 
Princess  seized  Coleraine*s  pipe,  and  gave  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
puff  at  the  Prince.  There  was  a  rough  humor,  as  well  as  readiness, 
m  this  proceeding. 

At  Brighton,  appearances  were  maintained  and  the  gayeties  kept 
up.  Tlie  Prince  introduced  various  friends  of  his,  such  as  Sheridan, 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  out,  but  was  now  reconciled;  also  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  whom  the  Brighton 
folk  were  entertained  in  watching.* 

*The  Princess  commanded  a  play  for  his  entertainment;  in  spite  of  her 
vivacity  and  utmost  efforts,  he  slept  and  snored  in  the  box  beside  her.  and  was 
roused  with  some  difficulty  when  the  curtain  fell.  A  baU  havinif  been  given 
in  compliment  to  him  at  the  Castle  tavern,  he  fell  aoleep  whilst  eating  his 
supper,  and  snored  so  loud  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  orchestra.  His 
Dutch  Highness  was  also  entertained  with  a  grand  masquerade;  and  was  per- 
plexed by  the  difficulty  of  resolving  in  what  dress  or  character  ha  should 
attend  it.  The  Prince  of  Wales  said  he  might  go  as  an  old  womaii.— "  Life 
and  Reign,**  L  970. 
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But  now,  on  April  27tb,  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  furnish  the 
consideration  of  the  bargain,  and  the  question  of  paying  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  debts  was  introduced  to  the  House,  and  received  with 
"marked  dijwipprobation."  The  tone  assumed  was  of  the  most 
offensive  kind,  and  the  unhappy  si)endthrift  was  lectured  and  rep- 
robated. Mr.  Pitt  took  a  high  strain.  The  debts,  he  said,  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  income,  which  would  be  increased ;  but  no  gross  sum 
would  be  granted.  There  were  loud  complaints  of  broken  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  and  his  friend:^,  and  it  was  openly  said  that 
the  minister  had  violated  his  engagements.  Thi.s  was,  no  doubt,  the 
proper  course,  as  a  general  discharge  would  only  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  incur  fresh  liabilities.  On  this  Colonel  Staulev,  a  Lanca- 
shire  member,  moved  that  the  old  engagement  and  promi.M?  given  to 
Parliament  in  1787  should  Ix*  read.  In  the  di.^cussion  that  followed, 
the  Prmoe  felt  himself  humiliated  to  an  extraordiuarj'  degree,  as  he 
was  treated  like  a  spendthrift  and  pauper;  but  this  he  had  brought 
on  himself. 

In  May,  when  the  geneml  plan  came  on  for  discussion,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  Prince's  income  was  about  £73,000  a  year 
(including  the  Cornwall  revenue).  This  he  proposed  to  raise  to  a 
sum  of  £125,000  a  year,  without  adding  the  Duchy,  which  would 
make  together  nearly  £140.000.  with  £26,000  for  Carlton  House  (a 
bottomless  gulf),  and  £28,000  for  jewels  and  outfit.  But  the  debts 
were  found  to  reach  the  enonnous  sum  of  €630,000.  all  incurred 
since  the  last  settlement!  His  proposjil  was  that  £25,000  should  be 
set  apart  yearly;  and  it  was  calculated  this  .«»um  would  clear  off  all 
in  twenty-seven  years.  Further,  any  arrear  beyond  three  months 
should  not  bo  recoverable  at  law.  Such  was  the  plan  of  extrication. 
It  was  certainly  infinitely  mortifying  for  the  Prince.  His  party 
either  held  aloof,  or  gave  but  cold  support.  Mr.  Grey  was  even  hos- 
tile. After  declaring  himself  as  ready  to  support  the  splendor  of 
the  royal  family,  as  "any  slippery  sycophant  of  the  Court,"  he 
announced  that,  "considering  the  distress  of  the  people  and  their 
burdens,  it  was  a  most  unfitting  time  to  make  a  demand  for  satisfy- 
ing extravagance."  He  added  that  no  matter  how  exalted  the 
Prince's  rank,  he  should  descend  to  tlie  level  of  other  embarrassed 
persons,  compound  with  his  creditors  and  retrench  his  establishment. 
His  tone,  indeed,  was  almost  studiously  blunt  and  offensive,  and  the 
Prince  never  seems  to  have  forgiven  it.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  £40,000  a  year  in  addition  would  be  suflScient.  Mr.  Fox  sup- 
ported the  ministerial  proposal  but  coldly,  though  he  suggested  that 
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the  Eling  should  contribute,  and  contrasted  the  large  allowance  made 
to  the  civil  list.  His  suggestion  was  that  the  debts  should  be  paid 
off  speedily,  by  allotting  £65,000  a  year  and  the  Duchy  revenues. 

These  debates  and  recriniinutions  were  continued  for  some  weeks, 
when  the  Prince  found  himself  conipc*lled  to  come  forward  and  put 
himself  humbly  in  the  hands  of  the  House.  His  Attomey-Greneral, 
Mr.  Anstnither,  mode  the  following  communication:  *'That  his 
Ro}*^!  Higlmcsis  was  des^irous  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  ndght  be  the 
sentiments  of  the  House,  both  in  respect  to  the  future  regulations  of 
his  expenditure,  and  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  inc<»ne 
they  might  think  fit  to  grant  him  for  the  dischaige  of  his  debts;  his 
wi^,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  consult  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  perfectly  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  abate- 
ment of  splendor  they  might  judge  to  be  necessary',  from  a  view  of 
his  situation ;  and  desired  to  have  notliing  but  what  the  country 
might  cordially  be  induced  to  think  he  ought  to  have.  In  fine,  that 
bis  Royal  Highness  left  all  matters  relative  to  the  regulation  of  his 
establishment  and  the  payment  of  liis  debts  to  their  wisdom  and 
discretion,  with  the  assurance  that  whatever  measures  they  might 
adopt  would  meet  with  his  hearty  concurrence." 

This  was  opposed  to  all  the  arguments  his  friends  had  been  urg- 
ing. And  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  slow  to  press  the  advantage.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  always  a  characteristic  of  the  Prince — 
to  abandon  a  course  no  matter  how  vehemently  championed,  when 
another  better  suited  his  purpose. 

On  this  failure  of  these  attempts  he  is  said  to  have  written  to 
Lord  Fitz William  and  Mr.  Fox,  offering  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  and  oppose  all  measures  of  the  Gk)vemment.  But 
they  dissuaded  him  from  this  course. 

But  a  very  reasonable  plea  in  his  favor  had  been  put  forward, 
wiiich  was  certainly  embarrassing  enough  to  deal  with.  This  was 
the  claim,  by  way  of  set-off,  to  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  during 
his  minority.  These  had  been  appropriated  by  the  King,  on  the 
high  German  tradition  of  paternal  despotism,  and  when  the  claims 
became  inconvenient,  the  reply  was  that  the  revenues  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  education.  No  account  was  rendered 
till  the  present  discussion,  when  >Ir.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
a  sum  of  nearly  £234,000  had  been  received.  The  Gk)vemment  had 
to  make  an  extraordinary  defence.  It  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tation— the  claims  of  Parliament,  which  had  paid  his  debts,  and  the 
cost  of  his  outfit,  which  must  be  set  off. .  Then  the  ezpenaes  ol  his 
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education  had  been  £83,000.  All  this  was  mere  special  pleading. 
The  claim  of  Parliament  could  not  hold,  as  the  Prince  could  hardly 
be  considered  a  bankrupt,  who  had  to  give  up  all  his  assets  to  those 
who  gave  him  relief.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that,  by  the  return  before 
them,  the  expenses  of  education  were  £40,000,  of  which  half  should 
certainly  be  charged  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  the  same  pre- 
ceptors, etc.  He  made  out  also,  that  the  accumulated  revenues, 
with  interest,  amounted  to  £500,000.  Surely,  he  said,  the  King, 
like  any  other  father,  might  fairly  undertake  the  modest  charges  of 
bringing  up  his  children.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  how  the 
King  himself  left  on  record  the  penurious  calculations  made  for  the 
support  of  his  younger  children,  and  the  same  scale  was  no  doubt 
applied  to  the  support  of  his  eldest  child.  The  annual  expense  for 
many  years  could  not  have  exceeded  £3000,  of  which  one  hiUf,  or 
say  two  thirds  oul}-,  should  have  been  charged  to  the  Prince,  leav- 
ing an  enormous  balance.  The  King's  own  debts  had  l)een  enor- 
mous, and  these  arrears  had  been  used  to  discharge  them.*  For- 
tunately, we  have  satisfactory  evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  Fox's 
contention,  that  the  Prince's  education  and  maintenance  had  cost 
but  little,  and  by  reference  to  the  Palace  accounts,  kept  with  great 
accuracy  and  minuteness,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it 
will  be  seen  what  trifling  sums  in  the  wages  to  services,  salary  of 
governess,  etc  ,  had  been  expended. 

"The  Prince,"  said  3Ir.  Sheridan,  *'  had  often  done  him  the  honor 
to  consult  him,  chiefly  because  his  royal  highness  knew  his  fixed 
determination  to  accept  no  favors;  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  he  had  never  received  any  presents  of  great  value 
from  the  Prince.  He  had,  he  said,  advised  him  not  to  make  the 
promise  he  made  in  1787,  from  the  improbability  of  its  being  kept. 
He  had  at  that  time  drawn  up  a  plan  of  retrenchment,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Prince  and  by  his  Majesty;  and  the  Prince  told 
him  the  promise  was  not  to  be  insisted  upon,  though  to  his  great 
surprise  he  found  it  inserted  in  the  King's  messiige.  which  had 
been  seen  by  his  royal  highness.  The  Prince  wished  him  to  retreat 
It,  but  this  he  declined.  Ministers  had  then  a  check  upon  the 
expenditure  of  his  royal  highness,  which  they  had  never  enforced; 


*Mr.  Xicholl  states  that  these  fines  for  the  Duchj  leases  amounted  to 
£SSO,000.  powers  being  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  It  should  be  added,  too, 
that  all  the  revenues  of  the  Bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  accruing  during  the  Duke 
of  Tork*t  minoritj,  were  paid  to  him  on  his  coming  of  age. 
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they  hod  never  interposed  to  stop  a  shameful  profusion  of  money 
upon  Carlton  House." 

Sucli  was  this  singular  declaration,  inspired,  of  course,  bj  the 
Prince.  There  was  certainly  truth  as  to  the  sums  lavished  on 
Carlton  House,  and  it  will  have  seemed  surprising  to  find  additional 
sums  paid  without  demur  which  had  not  been  voted  originally  by 
Parliament.  * 

The  original  proposals  were  privately  agreed  to;  the  Prince, 
though  Mr.  Whitbread  and  others  declared  that  it  was  degrading 
to  the  Prince,  accepting  them  cheerfully,  through  3Ir.  Lambton, 
his  friend.  A  jointure  of  £50,000  a  year  was  then  voted  for  the 
Princess,  rather  late,  it  might  be  thought,  and  the  odd  provision 
for  preventing  the  Prince  incurring  fresh  debts  was  adopted.  Com- 
missioners were  named  for  examining  claims  and  discharging  them. 
Some  of  the  salaries  were  fourteen  quarters  in  arrear.  The  various 
heads  of  offices  in  the  Prince's  household  were  made  responsible 
for  the  expenses  in  their  departments,  a  singularly  inquisitorial 
proceeding.  But  ostonisliment  must  have  been  excited  by  a  most 
extraordinar}'  harangue  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  favor  of  his 
brother,  in  which  he  declared  bluntly  '*  that  the  marriage  was  i>art 
of  a  bargain,  the  pnce  being  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Advantage 
then  had  been  taken  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved,  in 
order  to  procure  from  him  this  consent  He  was  in  the  situation 
of  a  man  who,  if  he  cannot  get  a  haunch  of  venison,  will  rather 
take  any  other  haunch  than  go  without." 

In  this  speech  he  showed  that  honest  and  earnest  but  indiscreet 
partisanship  which  distinguished  him  through  life. 

This  business,  thus  arranged,  gave  rise  to  many  hareh  comments, 
the  one  that  had  most  plausibility  being  that  the  Prince  had  "con- 
stituted himself  a  bankrupt; "  for  the  fact  that  a  regular  commission 
was  appointed  (consisting  of  the  Speaker,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Master  of  the  King's  Household, 
the  Accountant  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Crown  Lands),  together  with  an  investigation  and  abatement  of 
all  tradesmen's  claims,  rather  lent  the  air  of  a  "  composition  with 
creditors."  It  was  the  occasion  of  much  discontent  and  some  in- 
justice, the  commission  holding  a  regular  court,  and  abating  all 


^  Boae,  "  Diaries."  Why  the  Klog  ehould  have  paid  these  sams,  trastlnc  to 
be  afterwards  indemnified,  seems  strange,  miless  we  aasnme  he  had  some 
reason  for  gratifying  the  Prince  in  this  his  f arorite  hobby. 
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claims  by  ten  [>cr  cent.  It  is  obvious  that  this  proceeding  could 
not  affect  tlie  dcmnnds  of  creditors  who  might  enforce  them  in  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  country.  And  one  of  this  body  actually 
did  so— his  jeweller,  named  Jeffcreys,*  whose  complaints  and  attacks 
were  to  harass  the  Prince  for  many  years  to  come. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  Prince,  he  had  received  a  magnificent 
order  of  jewels  for  presents.  No  limit,  he  says,  was  fixed.  The 
finest  and  best  of  everything  was  to  be  provided.  As  of  course, 
the  nation  l)eing  paymaster,  £54,000  was  laid  out  for  the  bride, 
with  £10,000  as  presents  for  the  Queen  and  Princesses.  Even  the 
Prince's  miniature,  which  was  sent  out  in  a  jewelled  frame,  cost 
over  £4000!  When  his  claims  came  before  the  commission,  they 
were  placed  at  the  enormous  amount  of  £85.000,  which  included 
bonds  of  the  Prince's  old  debts.  As  the  jeweller  declined  to  submit 
to  the  reduction,  he  brought  actions  for  the  whole  amount,  which 
he  recovered,  the  Prince  encouraging  him  in  this  step.  He  had, 
notwithstanding,  to  accept  the  deductions;  but  the  balance  was 
paid  in  debentures.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  persons  who  had 
dealings  of  this  kind  with  the  Prince,  that  their  behavior  should 
have  always  been  of  the  most  selfish  and  ungrateful  kind.  This 
man,  who  had  received  such  large  sums,  now  began  to  annoy  the 
Prince  with  demands  for  redress  of  his  grievances.! 

Jeffereys  soon  after  was  totally  ruined.  Then  began  a  series  of 
piteous  appeals,  which  took  the  shape  of  threatening  letters;  and 
it  was  only  when  he  had  a  pamphlet  ready  that  the  friendly  Lord 
Moira,  who  in  delicate  matters  acted  as  his  master's  agent,  had  to 
treat  with  him  privately.     But  nothing  came  of  the  interview,  and 

*  This  man  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  Parliament. 

t  He  complained  that  his  reception  at  Carlton  House  was  cold  and  distant: 
**  I  attended  twice,  each  time  by  appointment,  and  waited  many  hours.  At 
last  the  Prince,  coming  into  the  room  with  several  gentlemen,  asked  me,  in  a 
hasty  tone  of  voice,  '  what  I  wanted?  *  I  was  so  agitated  with  the  contempla* 
lion  of  my  own  situation,  and  so  confused  by  the  unusual  mode  in  which  his 
royal  highness  spoke  to  me,  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  make  any  answer.  His 
royal  highness  then  said:  *I  believe  I  owe  you  some  money— £420;  do  you 
want  it  now?*  I  humbly  replied,  when  it  suited  his  royal  highness's  cna- 
▼enience.  The  Prince  said,  *  Very  well,'  and  left  the  room  without  another 
word;  nor  was  I  able  to  form  any  ezx>ectation  when  it  would  be  repaid.** 
The  Prince,  too,  had  to  endure  all  the  regular  annoyances  of  an  impecimlous 
debtor.  Hamlet,  Qray,  Tuillamy  were  some  of  these  imlucky  foumis»eur$. 
It  was  told  of  Vuillamy  that,  being  always  denied  to  the  Prince,  he  lay  In  wait 
at  the  gate,  and  with  much  agitation  and  despair  told  the  Prince  that  **  \m\ftm 
paid,  he  would  be  in  his  Papa's  Bench.** 
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Jeffereys  began  to  publish  a  series  of  pamphlets  full  of  attadLs, 
chiefly  on  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert.    These  ran  through  many  editions. 

Though  the  arrangement  made  might  be  assumed  to  be  a  fairly 
satisfactory  one,  the  Prince  took  his  farorite  mode  of  sliowhdg  his 
discontent — by  exaggerated  and  theatrical  reduction  of  his  estab- 
lishment. Lord  Cholmondeley  now  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
household,  dispensing  with  their  services.  Four  ladles  of  the  bed- 
chamber were  retained,  witli  Lords  Jersey  and  Cholmondeley  as 
masters  of  the  horse  and  of  the  household — the  latter  declining  his 
salary  of  £2000  a  year. 

Meanwhile  the  new  menage  was  not  going  on  happily,  and  pres- 
ently an  extraordinary  business  was  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
gossips  and  the  disgust  of  the  Judicious.  Early  in  1796  there  ap- 
peared an  appeal  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  by  Lord 
Jersey,  written  to  vindicate  his  wife  from  a  strange  charge.  The 
transaction  had  occurred  in  the  preceding  year. 

One  Dr.  Randolph,  a  clergyman,  had  undertaken  to  carry  a 
packet  of  letters  for  the  Princess  to  her  relations  in  Brunswick. 
Not  going  abroad,  however,  he  sent  back  the  letters  to  the  writer. 
They  never  reached  her,  and  soon  after  the  Princ&ss  had  good 
grounds  for  suspicion,  if  not  for  certainty,  that  the  Queen  had  read 
tlieir  contents,  and  resented  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
described. 

The  Princess,  indeed,  admitted  that  the  lost  letters  contained 
free  but  confidential  remarks  of  the  kind.  There  were  highly  sus- 
picious circumstances  in  the  case.  When  the  clerg}'man  gave  up 
his  journey,  he  dispatched  the  packet  as  a  common  parcel,  book- 
ing it,  he  said,  by  the  Brighton  coach.  He  addressed  it  to  Lady 
Jersey,  who  was  with  the  Princess  at  Brighton.  As  the  Princess 
had  placed  the  packet  in  his  hands,  he  might  have  thought  it  was 
important  enough  to  be  returned  in  a  more  formal  manner  than  by 
a  common  carrier. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  parcel  was  regularly  "booked"  and 
directed  to  Lady  Jersey,  so  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
trace  it.  There  were  recriminations  on  all  sides,  but  the  matter 
was  never  cleared  up;  and  it  was  rather  happily  said  that  Lord 
Jersey's  vindication  wanted  but  one  thing  to  make  it  satisfactory, 
viz.  "his  avowal  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter." 
Altogether  a  most  significant  token  of  the  happy  relations  hi  the 
royal  family. 

Every  day  the  Princess's  position  was  indeed  growing  more  dia> 
14 
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tressiug.  She  T^ras  soon  to  be  confined,  and  this,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  secure  her  more  indulgence.  She  complained  piteously 
to  a  German  friend  of  the  dislike  of  the  Queen  and  her  sisters-in- 
law  ;  that  whatever  she  did  was  misrepresented.  The  people  alone 
were  kind. 

AVhile  thus  engaged  in  domestic  troubles,  a  strange  sympathy 
for  the  Irish  nation  seized  on  the  Prince.  He  had  not  forgotten 
the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  when  the 
Regency  was  impending.  He  had  latterly  been  thrown  a  good 
deal  with  some  of  the  patriots.  Mr.  Grattan  and  Lady  Louisa 
Connolly,  Lord  Colchester  tells  us,  actually  persuaded  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  a  foi-mal  request  to  this  effect,  signed  by  Grattan,  was  ten- 
dered to  him,  praying  him  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
country.  Ou  this  subject  he  himself  addressed  3Ir.  Pitt  in  some 
lengthy  letters,  setting  out  the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and 
volunteering  to  go  and  pacify  it.  The  minister  declined  to  make 
any  such  representation  to  his  Majesty. 

Nearly  thirty  years  later,  when  as  George  IV.  he  was  strenuously 
resisting  Catholic  emancipation,  and  distracting  the  ministry  by 
his  vehement  opposition,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  to  have 
"looked  up"  these  rather  compromising  documents,  no  doubt 
with  a  view  to  refute  the  theory  that  the  King  had  always  been  a 
••  Protestant  Prince." 

Everj'thing  in  the  first  of  these  documents  is  in  the  Prince's 
peculiar  style;  the  abundance  of  italicized  words  is  all  his  own. 
No  doubt  the  topics  and  arguments  had  been  supplied  to  him  by 
his  Irish  friends. 

MEMORIAL  TO  MR,   PITT  FROM  THE  PRISCE  OF  WALES. 

"  London,  8th  Feb.,  1797. 

**  I  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  mbjeei,  added  to  the  interest  I 
must  naturally  feel  in  the  safety  and  teelfare  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  whatever  affects  the  honor  of  his  Majesty's  Crown,  and  the  happt 
ness  and  prosperity  of  my  father's  reign,  will  apologize  for  the 
desire  I  feel  to  call  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

"  The  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  demands  their  most 
serious  attention,  and  ought  to  engage  them  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  prevent  the  calamities  that  would  arise  to  Great  Britain 
from  a  eitil  war.     The  value  and  importance  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
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adequately  estimated  or  sufBciently  prized ;  and  its  loss  or  separa- 
tion would  be  the  most  mortal  blow  that  this  kingdom  could  re- 
ceive. This  is  well  known  to  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  relative  situations  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

"The  French  Government  appears  to  be  now  thoroughly  ap- 
prised of  this  truth;  and  by  their  late  expedition,  fitted  out  nt 
a  prodigious  expense,  and  sent  in  the  depth  of  winter^  when  an 
attempt  on  the  Irish  coast  was  generally  deemed  impracticable, 
they  have  shown  that  they  thus  consider  no  expense  too  girnt,  no  risk 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  the  prosecution  of  the  plans  they  liavo 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  Great  Britain  of  the  aid,  sup- 
port, and  advantages  derived  from  Ireland.  The  flr$t  attempt  has 
failed;  but  the  French,  by  an  enterprise  unequaUed  in  tJieir  history, 
have  gained  advantages  that  would  more  than  compensate  them 
for  the  loss  of  the  ichole  expedition,  if  ever}'  ship  had  perished  in 
the  storm.  They  have  destroyed  the  security  we  enjoyeil  from  our 
insular  situation.  They  have  proved,  by  an  experiment,  that  our 
coasts  may  be  attempted  with  impunity  by  an  inferior  fleet,  and 
have  destroyed  a  prepossession  that  had  grown  venerable  by  age,  and 
was  worthy  a  fleet  of  50  sail  and  50,000  men  to  this  kingdom;  but 
they  could  not  attempt  an  invasion  without  having  beat  our  fleet 
and  being  masters  at  sea.  From  the  circumstances  of  a  part  of  the 
Toulon  fleet  having  been  brought  rouud  to  Brest,  and  of  the  prepa- 
rations being  continued  in  that  port  subsequent  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  under  Hoche,  in  December,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  plan  was  of  a  very  extensive  and  alarming  nature; 
and  if  the  flrst  landing  Lad  taken  place,  that  it  would  have  been 
followed  up  and  supported  by  successive  expeditions,  either  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  first,  or  to  divide  our  attention  and  strength  by  a 
diversion  in  the  coasts  of  England  or  Scotland. 

**  So  far  their  intentions  appear  manifest,  and  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  preparations  in  their  channel  ports,  as  well  as  their 
avowed  declarations  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  tlu  Continent,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  attempt  wiU  be  renewed;  and  however 
they  may  threaten  or  infest  the  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  that  Ireland 
icUl  be  the  point  of  their  operations.  This  might  have  been  doubtful 
before  the  late  attempt;  it  can  scarcely  be  so  now. 

"  The  French  have  declared  that  they  went  to  Ireland  hs  friends, 
and  not  as  enemies.  I  hope  they  would  have  been  deceived  in  their 
expectations.  But  still  the  opinion  must  have  been  formed  either 
from  direct  communications  from  that  country,  or  from  known  cir- 
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cumstances  operating  to  discontent  in  that  kingdom;  or  lastly,  from 
a  conviction  arising  out  of  the  former  of  their  being  able  to  propose 
superior  advantages  to  Ireland  from  a  connection  with  them. 

'•  That  the  French  have  been  excited  by  direct  communications 
from  Ireland,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  north  of  that  kingdom  that  have  been  proclaimed  by 
Government  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 

**  I  shall  not  question  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  such  proclamations. 
If  they  do  not  originate  in  party  disputes  and  private  quarrels,  they 
increase  and  extend  them;  and  one  dangerous  effect  of  them  is 
evident:  they  render  the  proclaimed  districts  desperate,  and  give 
encouragement  to  a  foreign  enemy.  And  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  districts  so  proclaimed  are  not  the  most  dissatisfied  or  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

*'  I  understand  that  the  town  of  Belfast,  though  not  proclaimed, 
is  in  reality  tlie  centre  of  dissatitfaction,  and  perhaps  I  might  say 
disaffection;  and  that  the  wealthy  and  independent  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  secret  machinations  that 
agitate  the  kingdom. 

"Whatever  the  private  views  of  the  leaders  may  be,  they  have  hith 
erto  confined  themselves  to  demand  a  Parliamentary  Reform,     In 
this  they  have  acted  artfully,  by  comprehending  the  Roman  Cathoiic 
claims  in  their  demands,  and  thus  forming  two  bodies,  hitherto 
opposed,  into  one,  under  the  title  of  United  Irishmen, 

"If  the  secret  object  of  this  union  be  a  revolution  in  the  Oarer n- 
ment  and  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  as  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  it  is  alarming  from  its  object  and  formidable  from 
its  numbers;  and  a  moment  should  not  be  lost  to  disunite  its  mem- 
bers, particularly  as  I  hope  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not,  as  yet,  to 
any  degree  tainted  with  disaffection,  though  they  may  be  led  by 
degrees  to  go  the  fuU  lengths  with  the  Prcsbytenans. 

•'  If  it  be  alleged  that  YCTyfew  indulgences  remain  to  be  granted 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  not  of  a  nature  to  interest  the 
multitude,  I  should  say  that  the  man  is  little  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  who  does  not  i^now  that  mankind  is  more  guided  by  pride 
and  passion  than  by  interest,  and  that  an  affront  operates  more  for- 
cibly than  an  injury.  Besides,  the  rich  and  powerful  few  in  this 
case  influence  the  thoughtless  and  unreflecting  many;  and  the  term 
emancipation,  applicable  only  to  a  state  of  slavery,  is  selected  on 
this  occasion  to  indicate  the  general  sense  entertained  and  propa- 
gated on  that  head  among  the  people. 
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"Without,  therefore,  entering  into  a  fruitless  inquiry  whether 
the  discontent  on  this  score  be  Just  and  founded,  it  is  suflScfent  that 
the  discontent  exists,  and  that  the  party  in  Ireland  who  are  sus- 
pected of  Republican  principles,  and  of  being  inclined  to  a  connec- 
tion with  France,  make  use  of  tliis  grievance,  tupptmed  or  real^  to 
attach  the  Roman  Catholics  to  their  views  nnd  form  a  common  eau9e. 

**  Without  also  entering  into  the  policy  of  withholding  or  refus- 
ing these  concessions  on  former  occasions,  I  sliall  only  say  that  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  prudent  to  grant  at  one  time  what  has 
been  refused  at  another,  and  that  without  any  inconsistency;  and, 
therefore,  without  any  retrospect  to  what  is  past,  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  declare  my  decided  opinion  thai  no  time  oi^ght  to  be 
lost  in  repealing  every  exdvsire  restriction  and  disqftalificaiion  on  tke 
IritJi  Roman  Oithotics.  If  formerly  the  tuprema  lex  Justified  these 
prohibitory  statutes — and  on  no  other  principle  can  they  be  Justified 
— I  am  persuaded  that  it  now  imperiously  demands  their  rei)en1. 
The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  arc  naturally  loyal  and  attachcil  to 
monarchy;  they  have  behaved  well  in  a  distinguished  manner  on 
the  late  threatened  invasion.  The  affectionate  attachment  and  zeal 
they  have  shown  on  that  trying  occasion  deserve  every  possible 
return  from  the  throne;  and  any  concession  granted  in  consequence 
will  appear  a  reward  for  past  services,  and  encourage  to  future 
exertion;  and,  above  all,  by  exciting  warm  and  grateful  sentiments, 
for  which  the  Irish  are  particularly  distinguished,  it  may  be  fairly 
expected  that  such  a  measure  would  detach  the  Roman  CathoUrM 
from  the  disaffected  party,  without  appearing  to  have  that  for  its 
object. 

'*If  this  measure  be  adopted,  I  should  express  my  wish  and 
readiness  to  undertake  the  government  of  Ireland — ^great  and 
arduous  as  the  task  appears  under  the  present  circumstances — with 
a  view  of  securing  the  full  benefit  of  this  concession  to  the  throne, 
and  in  the  hopes  of  more  firmly  attaching  that  valuable  kingdom 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  animating  the  spirit  of  that  loyal 
and  affectionate  people  to  the  most  powerful  exertions  against  our 
desperate  enemy,  if  they  should  again  renew  their  attempts  upon 
that  kingdom. 

"  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  great  responsibility  that  attaches 
to  ministers  on  the  score  of  Ireland.  If  my  opinion  be  adopted,  I 
am  willing  to  share  tliat  reeponsibiliiy  toith  them;  if  It  is  not,  U  mfui 
remain  with  them.  I  recommend  it  to  them  to  grant  this  boon  brfore 
it  is  asked.    If  It  is  asked,  it  must  be  granted;  but  it  will  then 
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appear  extorted  from  our  fear,  and  not  granted  from  our  affection, 
and  the  whole  benefit  will  be  lost  I  recommend  a  pretentne  meas- 
ure, and  request  them  to  weigh  it  with  the  consideration  its  impor- 
tance requires.  The  interval  of  suspended  invasion  is  faTorable,  and 
should  be  improved  with  tlie  most  sedulous  attention,  in  order  to 
adopt  this  and  such  other  measures  as  promise  most  effectuallj  to 
divert  the  impending  storm  or  to  break  its  force. 

"I  shall  at  present  forbear  to  consider  the  other  measures  that  it 
may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  c^neUidUing  the  affections  and  eztintpiish- 
ing  the  dissensions  tliat  agitate  parts  of  that  kingdom,  as  likewise 
the  relative  advantages  that  may  be  held  out  by  France  and  Spain 
to  Ireland  on  tlic  score  of  commercial  intercourse.  These  are  sub- 
jects of  great  importance,  that  will  naturally  present  themselves  to 
the  judgment  and  penetration  of  ministers. 

"  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  will  impute  the  loyal  l)ehavior  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  the  late  occasion  to  a  perfect  acquiescence 
tn  the  situation,  and  from  thence  infer  that  the  present  system  should 
be  continued.  So  perverse  a  mode  of  reasoning  may  prove  fatal  in  a 
future  trial,  as  it  is  aggravating  injustice  with  insult.  Neither  do  I 
believe  that,  from  the  appearance  of  zeal  and  loyalty  exhibited  by 
all  ranks,  they  will  infer  that  there  is  neither  dissatisfaction  nor  dis- 
affection in  that  kingdom,  though  they  did  not  break  out  into  open 
action  while  the  fate  of  the  French  expedition  was  uncertain.  What 
might  have  happened  if  the  expedition  had  succeeded,  and  the  French 
landed  in  force,  may  be  more  doubtful.  I  fear  it  is  too  well  known 
that  both  do  exist  to  a  considerable  degree;  and  their  not  having 
burst  out  into  acts  of  violence  proves  only  more  caution  and  j>ru* 
denee  than  were  to  be  expected,  but  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  the  danger,  G.  P." 

SECONT)  MEMORIAL  ADDUE88ED  TO  MR.  PITT. 

*'  Carlton  House,  May  29th,  1797. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  last  February  I  transmitted  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers  my  thoughts  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  recommending  to  the 
Cabinet  conciliatory  measures,  as  they  appeared  to  me  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  well-affected,  to  attach  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  nation  to  the  Crown,  and  to  prevent  civil  war 
and  rebellion,  of  which  symptoms  had  even  then  appeared  in  that 
kingdom. 

**  J  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  measures  I  recommended  dis- 
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approved  of,  and  that  a  system  of  coercion  was  to  be  pursued  in  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Lamenting  the  adoption  of  such  a  system, 
and  deploring  the  consequences  that  it  must  necessarily  produce,  I 
have  notwithstanding  preserved  silence  hitherto  on  the  subject,  that 
ministers  might  give  that  system  a  fair  trial.  But,  having  now  done 
so,  and  the  menacing  circumstances  increasing  every  day,  I  should 
consider  a  further  silent  acquiescence  as  betraying  the  dearest  inter- 
ests both  of  my  king  and  country;  for  I  regard  it  as  the  first  duty 
imposed  on  me  by  my  situation  to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  civil  blood,  and  to  avert  the  mis- 
fortunes incident  on  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  and  the  loss  of  that 
kingdom. 

'*  In  the  month  of  February  last  I  could  only  state  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  probable  consequences  of  neglecting  to  adopt  con- 
ciliatory measures.  I  can  now  appeal  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Secrecy  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  certain  papers 
seized  in  Belfast  on  the  14th  Apiil  last,  and  laid  before  the  House 
on  the  29th  of  that  month. 

"The  report  is  deficient  as  to  dates;  but  it  appears  from  it  that 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  been  formed  as  early  as  1791, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  separating  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  It 
appears  also,  by  a  return  dated  December  7th,  1796,  that  the  above 
society  had  at  that  period  gained  59,688  adherents  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  From  the  month  of  October,  1796,  the  system  of  coercion 
had  been  rigorously  pursued  without  interruption  or  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  strength  and  loyalty  of 
the  kingdom  have  been  called  forth,  and  corps  of  yeomanry  em- 
bodied throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  Government. 

"And  yet,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  administration  backed 
by  a  great  military  force,  the  report  states  that  in  four  months,  from 
December  to  April,  the  number  of  United  Irishmen  had  increased 
from  59,688  to  99,411;  and  the  county  of  Meath,  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  in  the  kingdom,  is  included  in  the  former  and  not  in  the 
latter;  if  it  had,  the  numbers  would  have  nearly  doubled.  The 
fair  conclusion  is.  that  the  system  of  coercion  had  in  four  months 
spread  as  great  disaffection  to  the  Government  as  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  five  preceding  years. 

"So  alarming  an  increase  can  alone  be  accounted  for  by  the 
avowal  of  this  system,  coupled  with  the  declaration  of  the  Irish 
ministers  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  that  kingdom — that  no 
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further  concessions  would  be  made  by  Grovcmment  to  the  Boman 
Catliolics;  a  declaration  that  I  must  condemn  as  unwise  and  im- 
politic, and  originating  in  unparalleled  ingratitude  to  a  description 
of  men  who  had  shown  the  greatest  zeal,  loyalty,  and  sound  prin- 
ciples by  their  distinguished  exertions  in  the  public  cause  when  their 
countr>*  was  threatened  with  a  French  invasion. 

"  If  a  French  fleet  should  again  visit  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  could 
ministers  depend  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  as  in  the  month  of  Decenil>er  last?  and,  if  not,  I  must 
infer  that  the  neglecting  the  measures  of  conciliation  that  I  recom- 
mended, and  pursuing  an  opposite  system,  have  actually  alienated 
the  affections  of  the  then  loyal  and  friendly  Human  Catholics  of 
that  kingdom. 

**  The  papers  of  the  Ulster  committee  only  have  been  seized,  and 
the  report  is  consequently  confined  to  that  province.  It  throws  no 
light  on  the  state  of  the  other  three  provinces,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  is  much  greater  than  in  Ulster;  so  that  I 
think  it  will  not  appear  exaggerated  if  we  allow  that  they  may  con- 
tain 100,000  more  of  United  Irishmen. 

'*  If,  then,  ministers  advert  to  the  rapidity  with  which  this  society 
have  gained  converts  to  their  principles,  and  make  any  allowance 
for  their  further  extension,  I  should  recommend  it  to  them  to 
weigh  ogain  the  probability  of  success  in  pursuing  a  system  of 
coercion.  That  system  was  fully  and  fatally  tried  in  America,  and 
failed.  The  Irish  are  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  Americans  were  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. France  is  more  in  a  situation  to  give  them  assistance  and 
support;  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  very  defection  of  Ireland,  less 
able  to  carry  on  a  contest,  weakened  as  she  is  by  the  expensive 
struggles  of  the  last  four  years. 

"There  are  many  circumstances  that  ministers  will  further  take 
into  consideration  that  have  occurred  since  February  last,  to  which 
it  is  sufficient  to  advert  without  enlarging  on  them,  as,  the  temper 
of  the  navy  and  army,  and  the  number  of  Irishmen  in  both;  tlie 
peace  agreed  on  between  the  Emperor  and  France;  above  all,  the 
certainty  that  the  Irish  militia  have  been  tampered  with,  and  the 
danger  of  their  joining  their  countr}'men  in  the  case  of  open  insur- 
rection. 

"But  in  one  view  it  is  sufficient  that  the  disaffection  of  numerous 
bodies  of  men  in  Ireland  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  report, 
I  consequently  appeal  to  ministers  if  any  system  of  coercion,  how- 
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ever  successful,  can  rcmoye  that  disaffection ;  and  if  his  3IaJesty's 
ministers  be  not  called  on  to  try  every  possible  means  to  satisfy 
the  people  by  removing  the  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction;  and  to 
endeavor  to  regain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Irish  nation 
before  an  open  rebellion  widens  the  breach;  for  conciliatory  meas- 
ures  must,  in  any  supposed  issue  to  the  contest,  be  resorted  to  at 
last;  and  what  must  be  resorted  to  after  bloodshed,  and  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war,  ought  to  be  tried  at  least  in  the  lirst  instance  to 
prevent  them. 

"That  the  Irish  will  rise  in  their  demands  ever^'day  that  arrange- 
ment is  deferred,  is  very  certain.  That  the  same  measures  Uiat 
might  have  satisfied  them  in  February  last,  may  not  do  so  now,  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect.  But  I  have  but  one  decided  opinion,  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  still  trying  conciliator}'  measures  to  the 
utmost  extent.  A  strong  military  force  may  secure  temporary  ad- 
vantages; but  no  force  can  long  coerce  a  nation  of  four  millions  of 
people,  united  in  sentiment  and  interests. 

"I  must  once  more  earnestly  recommend  conciliatory  measures, 
and  I  adjure  you  to  pause  on  the  awful  brink  of  civil  war,  and  to 
avert  its  fatal  consequences.  Dissatisfaction  is  fast  spreading  in 
tliis  kingdom,  from  a  variety  of  causes;  and  a  civil  war  with  Ireland 
would  certainly  Increase  it,  and  produce  great  divisions  and  differ- 
ences of  sentiment,  the  consequence  of  which  may  extend  far  beyond 
what  human  prudence  can  foresee  or  calculate. 

"I  request  that  this  paper  maybe  commended  to  the  Cabinet, 
iiiid  I  wish  it  to  be  considered  as  contaiuing  my  decided  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  G.  P." 

14* 
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CILVPTER  XXVin. 

1796. 

On  January  7th,  1796,  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  noble  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance all  night.  The  shagg}-browcd  Thurlow  was  present  by  the 
Prince's  invitation.  The  Princess  was  in  a  critical  wav  for  a  time, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  "her  life  was  saved  by  the  intelligent 
friendship  of  a  distinguished  statesman."  The  agitation  of  the 
Prince  was  conspicuous,  and  indeed  the  excitement  which  wait 
part  of  his  character  seems  to  have  actually  led  him  to  devotion.* 
This  amiable  agitation  would  have  been  more  sincere  had  it  been 
supported  by  acts;  but  it  is  painful  to  have  to  relate  that  as  the 
crisis  drew  near  be  did  not  show  any  delicate  consideration  for  her 
situation.  Thus  his  angry  father  shortly  after  the  event  addressed 
him  this  reproof: 

the  king  to  the  prince  of  wales. 

''[Georoius  Rex.] 

'*Tlie  professions  you  have  lately  made  in  your  letters  of 
your  particular  regard  to  me  are  so  contradictory  to  your  actions, 
that  I  cannot  suffer  myself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them.  You 
know  very  well  you  did  not  give  the  least  intimation  to  me  or  to 
the  Queen  that  the  Princess  was  with  child  till  within  a  mouth  of 
the  birth  of  the  young  Princess. 

"  You  removed  the  Princess  twice  in  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  her  delivery  from  the  place  of  my  residence,  in 
expectation  (as  you  voluntarily  declared)  of  her  labor;  and  both 
times,  upon  your  return,  you  industriously  concealed  from  the 

*With  a  due  sense  of  that  religion,**  sajv  an  admirer,  "the  exercise  of 
which  had  throvrn  such  a  pure  and  unsullied  splendor  over  a  well-tpent  life, 
he  morning  and  night,  surrounded  by  his  family,  offered  up  his  prajen  to 
that  Being  who  '*  can  soothe  the  pangs  of  the  mother  and  stiU  the  crlet  of  the 
infant."— Huiah,  "  Life  of  Princess  Charlotte,"  i.  11. 
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knowledge  of  me  and  tlic  Queen  every  circumstance  relating  to 
this  important  affair;  and  you  at  last,  without  giving  notice  to  me 
or  to  the  Queen,  precipitately  hurried  the  Princess  from  Hampton 
Court  in  a  condition  not  to  be  named.  After  having  thus,  in 
execution  of  your  own  determined  measures,  exposed  both  the 
Princess  and  her  child  to  the  greatest  perils,  you  now  plead  sur- 
prise  and  tenderness  for  the  Princess  as  the  only  motives  that  oc- 
casioDcd  these  repeated  ifidi^ities  to  me,  and  to  the  Queen  your 
mother. 

'*This  extravagant  and  ungrateful  behavior  in  so  essential  a 
point  as  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  such  an  evidence  of 
your  premeditated  defiance  of  me  and  contempt  of  my  authority, 
and  of  the  natural  right  belonging  to  your  parents,  as  cannot  be 
excused  by  the  pretended  innocence  of  your  intentions,  nor  palli- 
ated or  disguised  by  specious  words  only;  but  the  whole  tenor  of 
your  conduct  for  a  considerable  time  has  been  so  entirely  void  of 
all  real  duty  to  me,  that  I  have  long  had  reason  to  be  highly 
offended  with  you;  aud  until  you  withdraw  your  regard  and  con- 
fldeuce  from  those  by  whose  instigation  and  advice  you  ore  aided 
and  encouraged  in  your  unwarrantable  behavior  to  me  and  to  the 
Queen,  aud  until  you  return  to  your  duty,  you  shall  not  reside  in 
my  palace,  which  I  will  not  suffer  to  be  made  the  resort  of  them 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  an  attachment  to  you,  foment  the 
division  which  you  have  made  in  my  family,  and  thereby  weakened 
the  common  interest  of  the  whole. 

"In  this  situation  I  will  receive  no  reply;  but  when  your  actions 
manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty  and  submission,  that  may  induce 
me  to  pardon  what  at  present  I  most  justly  resent. 

'*In  the  mean  time,  it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's 
with  all  your  family  when  it  can  be  done  wiUiout  prejudice  or  in- 
convenience to  the  Princess. 

"I  shall  for  the  present  leave  to  the  Princess  the  care  of  my 
granddaughter,  until  a  proper  time  calls  upon  me  to  consider  of  her 
education.  Q.  R"* 

On  February  11th  the  royal  child  was  christened  Crablottk 
AuorrsTA,  destined  with  her  father  and  mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  to 
form  one  ill-fated  circle.  The  name  Charlotte  was  chosen  in  com* 
pliment  to  the  Queen;  Augusta,  in  honor  of  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother. 

« ''  Memoirs  of  Lord  BrougliAm,*'  iL  IM, 
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There  were  of  course  great  rejoicings,  but  it  was  unfortunate  timt 
even  on  this  occasion  the  Prince's  humor  should  have  drawn  him 
into  a  foolish  embarrassment.  The  Corporation  of  London  desiring 
to  present  an  address,  were  informed  that  the  Prince,  having  now 
reduced  his  establishment,  was  unable  to  receive  their  address  "in 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  situation.'*  It  was  intimated  that  the  ad- 
dress might  be  sent  to  him.  The  Common  Council  immediately 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
dignity  to  present  it  in  any  but  the  usual  way.  The  Prince, 
alarmed,  sent  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  explain.  **His  royal  high- 
ness," said  this  functionary,  "declared  that  his  sentiments,  he  con- 
ceived, had  been  mistaken  or  misunderstood,  or  at  least  a  very 
different  construction  had  been  given  to  them  than  he  meant,  or 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  that  letter.  He  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  preserve  a  consistent  character;  that  as  his  establish- 
ment, for  certain  reasons,  had  been  reduced,  and  that  the  uecessar}' 
state  appendages  attached  to  the  character  and  rank  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  did  not  in  consequence  exist,  his  royal  highness  conceived 
he  could  not  receive  an  address  in  state,  and  particularly  from  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  for  which  he  entertained  the 
highest  veneration  and  respect."  In  situations  like  this  be  could 
always  acquit  himself  gracefully  enough. 

'Scarcely  was  the  Princess  recovered  when  the  old  state  of  things 
was  renewed.  The  Prince  quitted  Carlton  House,  and  removed  to 
"Windsor  about  the  middle  of  March.  This  was  what  Lord  Col- 
chester calls  "an  open  difference,"  though  at  the  opera  they  were 
noticed  to  affect  an  extraordinary  cordiality.  The  same  peer  de- 
clares she  was  used  unpardonably^-obliged  to  dine  alone,  seeing  no 
one  but  old  people  selected  for  her  by  the  Queen  and  Lady  Jersey, 
who  were  on  excellent  terms.  Neither  was  she  allowed  to  go  any- 
where except  to  take  airings  in  the  Park.  Angered  at  last  by  this 
treatment,  she  begjm  to  utter  complaints,  appealing  now  to  the 
King,  now  to  the  Prince,  who  for  many  weeks  had  not  seen  her. 
The  reply  she  received  through  Lady  Cholmondeley  was  that  "  they 
ought  to  separate!"  This  proposal  seems  to  have  been  repeatedly 
made,  but  she  declared  she  would  be  quite  happy  to  live  with  him, 
provided  a  change  was  made  in  his  behavior.  In  April,  as  she 
herself  said  to  her  friend,  "  Well,  after  I  lay  m—je  rousjure,  'tis 
tnie,  upon  my  honor,  upon  my  soul  'tis  true — I  received  a  message 
through  Lord  Cholmondeley  to  tell  me  I  never  was  to  have  de 
great  honor  of  inhabiting  de  same  room  wid  my  husband  again.     I 
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wiid  •  *  Ver}'  well :  but  as  my  memory  was  short,  I  begged  to  have 
dis  polite  message  in  writing  from  him.'    I  had  it,  and  was  free.**  * 
The  extraordinary  letter  that  was  sent  to  her  is  well  known. 

•*  Madam, 

**  As  Lord  Cholmondeley  informs  me  that  3'on  wish  I  would 
define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  explain  myself  on  that  head  with  as  much  clearness 
and  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 
Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be 
held  answerable  to  the  other  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suit- 
able to  each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable  society  is.  however, 
m  our  power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  that, 
and  I  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  you  required 
through  Lady  Cholmondeley,  that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  my  daughter  (which  I  trust  Providence  in  its  mercy 
will  avert)  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction  by  pro 
posing,  at  any  period,  a  connection  of  a  more  particular  nature.  I 
shall  now  finally  close  this  disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting 
that,  as  we  have  completely  explained  ourselves  to  each  other,  the 
rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

"I  am,  Madam, 
'*  "With  great  truth,  very  sincerely  yours, 

**  George  P 

••Windsor  Castle,  April  30th,  1796. '• 

This  cynical  document  is  unique,  the  most  unpleasant  portion 
being  the  pious  appeal  to  *•  Providence  in  its  mercy"  and  the  con- 
venient principles  of  morality  laid  down.  To  this  she  replies  in 
French  on  May  6,  and  tlie  letters  afford  a  strange  contrast: 

'•  The  avowal  of  your  conversation  with  Lord  Cholmondeley 
neither  surprises  nor  offends  me.  It  merely  confirmed  what  you 
have  tacitly  insinuated  for  this  twelvemonth.  But  after  this  it 
would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather  an  unworthy  meanness  in 
me,  were  I  to  complain  of  those  conditions  which  you  impose  upon 
yourself. 

*'  I  should  have  returned  no  answer  to  your  letter  if  it  had  not 
been  conceived  in  terms  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  this  arrange- 


•  •'  Diary  of  George  IV.,"  L  87. 
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ment  proceeds  from  you  or  from  me;  and  you  are  aware  that  the 
credit  of  it  belongs  to  you  aloue. 

"  The  leticr  which  you  announce  to  me  as  the  hist  obliges  me  to 
communicate  to  the  King,  as  to  my  sovereign  and  my  father,  both 
3''our  avowal  and  my  answer.  You  will  find  enclosed  the  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  King.  I  apprise  you  of  it,  that  I  may  not  incur 
the  slightest  reproach  of  duplicity  from  you.  As  I  have  at  this 
moment  no  protecror  but  his  3Iajcsty,  I  refer  myself  solely  to  him 
upon  this  subject;  and  if  my  conduct  meets  his  approbation  I  shall 
be  in  some  degree  at  leii>t  consoled.  I  retain  every  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  tlie  situation  in  which  I  find  myself  as  Princess  of 
Wales;  enabled,  by  your  means,  to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of 
a  virtue  dear  to  my  heart — I  mean  charity. 

"  It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to  act  upon  another  motive,  that 
of  giving  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under  every  trial. 

•*  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  for 
your  happiness,  and  to  be  Your  much  devoted 

(Signed)  **  Carold^s. 

"May6, 1T96." 

The  delay  of  nearly  a  week  was  owing  to  her  deliberations  as  to 
which  course  she  was  to  take.  She  thought  first  of  writing  to  her 
parents,  and  even  of  returning  to  them;  then  of  appealing  to  the 
King  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Lord  Cholmondeley  gave  her 
to  understand  with  much  politeness  the  Prince  disliked  her  too  cor- 
dially to  think  of  such  a  thing.  The  King  did  make  some  attempts 
at  arrangement,  but  matters  had  gone  too  far.  He  suggested  an 
arrangement  that  she  should  have  an  allowance  of  £20,000;  but, 
advised  by  friends  who  were  beginning  to  gather  about  her,  she 
rejected  the  pension,  and  declared  that  her  bills  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pribce;*  and  some  rooms  were  to  be  kept  for  her  at  Carlton 
House,  as  a  sort  of  pitd  de  terre,  the  Prince  retiring  to  Windsor  or 
Brighton.     Thus  was  war  declared. 

There  could  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  behavior  of  the  husband 
that  could  come  to  an  irreconcilable  breach  with  his  wife  within 
the  first  year.  His  defence,  "that  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  her," 
or,  as  he  put  it,  "our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  power'* — almost 
childish — puts  him  out  of  court.  The  honest  public,  which  soon 
learned  the  truth,  at  once  took  her  side.    At  the  opera  she  was  ap- 
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plauded  "with  a  transport  of  affectionate  respect **  She  came 
attended  by  her  ladies — Lady  Carnarvon  and  ^Irt.  Fitzroy— and 
with  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  to  whom  she  said  she  supposed  the  public 
had  '*  been  acquainted  with  what  was  very  trop  vrai;*'  that  "the 
Prince  had  not  spoken  to  her  for  three  months  past,  but  that  she 
had  nothing  to  reproach  herself  with."  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  his 
*'  Memoranda, "  describes  her  agitation  and  even  alarm  at  this  recep- 
tion, and  her  natural  remark  that  when  the  Prince  came  to  town 
"she  supposed  she  would  be  guillotined  for  what  had  passed  that 
evening/'  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  she  still  pressed 
for  reconciliation;  only  firmly  stipulating  that  the  chief  cause  of 
their  difference  should  be  dismiss^  from  her  service.* 

At  this  time  it  is  clearly  shown  that  Uic  Princess  was  driven  by  a 
consistent  course  of  ill-treatment  to  the  follies  of  her  later  life.  All 
her  friends  now  were  people  known  for  their  rank,  respectability, 
and  character,  Even  the  rude  Thurlow  thus  spoke  of  her  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds:  **He  thought  with  me  the  Prince's  strange  con- 
duct could  only  be  imputed  to  madness,  and  expressed  himself  as 
much  struck  by  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the  Princess.  He 
declared  tlie  letter  to  the  King,  for  which  he  very  undeservedly  had 
the  credit,  was  written  by  the  Princess  of  her  own  will,  and,  though 
in  his  presence,  without  assistance  from  him."  She  made  a  very 
humble  and  most  proper  ap|)eal  to  the  Prince,  to  be  relieved  from 
her  attendance;  also  to  the  King.  Her  request  could  not  be  re- 
fused, as  the  public  were  now  beginning  to  clamor  against  the 
indecency  of  the  proceeding.  The  King,  in  a  fatherly  and  admira- 
ble letter,  advised  another  attempt  at  reconciliation,  now  that  her 
wishes  had  been  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  lady-in-waiting. 
He  advised  her  to  show  a  wish  that  the  Prince  should  return  to  her. 
on  both  sides  all  reproaches  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  any  con- 
fidences in  third  parties.  The  tone  of  the  letter  was  most  cordial, 
affectionate,  and  sensible.     On  the  same  day  the  poor  Princess 


*  This  favorite  was  soon  dismissed,  supplanted  by  others.  Another  Lady 
Jersey,  her  daughter-in-law,  became  the  object  of  his  enmity.  Mr.  Rogen 
one  night  found  himself  seated  with  her  at  a  ball  in  a  long  gallery,  down 
which  the  Regent  had  entered  without  seeing  her.  When  he  saw  her  he 
stopped  a  moment,  but  could  not  retreat,  then  marched  past  her  with  a  look 
of  the  utmost  disdain.  "  She  returned  the  look,**  says  Mr.  Rogers,  **and  then 
turning  to  me  with  a  smile,  said:  *Did  not  1  do  it  well?***— ** Table Tklk.' 
Such  were  the  contests  in  which  our  Prince  came  off  rictorioas;  such,  too,  is 
the  fate  that  attends  the  too  obsequiotts  service  of  princes. 
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wrote  to  her  husbaDd  an  eager  and  humble  letter,  which  it  would 
have  been  hani  to  resist. 

"I  avail  myself  with  the  greatest  anlor  of  the  King's  desire, 
whose  letter  shows  me  tliat  you  are  willing  to  yield  to  his  wishcie, 
which  mis  me  with  the  greatest  delight.  I  look  forward  with 
infinite  pleasure  to  the  moment  that  will  bring  you  to  Carlton 
House,  and  that  will  forever  terminate  a  mii^undcrstandins:  which, 
on  my  side,  I  assure  you.  will  never  bo  thought  of  again.  If  you 
do  me  the  honor  of  seeking  my  society  in  future.  I  will  do  evcr}'- 
tliing  to  make  it  agreeable  to  you.  If  I  should  displease  you,  you 
must  bo  generous  euough  to  forgive  me,  and  count  u|X)n  my  grati- 
tude, which  I  shall  feel  to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  may  look  for  thi>, 
as  mother  of  vour  daughter,  and  as  one  who  is  ever  vours." 

That  this  api>eal  would  Ik?  unfruitful  is  evident.  A  month  later, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  as  he  tells  in  his  interesting  "Memoranda. ' 
informed  her  that  he  would  leave  the  Duchess  at  Wevmouth.  "as 
long  as  her  liking  for  the  plaice  continued;"  when  the  Princess 
exclaimed:  **  Ah/  roni(  n^Us  jms  ti/ran/"  On  the  siime  authority 
we  learn  that  Lady  C'holmondeley  could  venture  to  say  to  the  Queen 
that  "  she  wondered  the  Prince  would  ever  return  to  Carlton  Uou.<ie, 
after  the  usage  he  had  received." 

Some  of  the  Princesses  were  eager  for  family  quiet,  and  the 
Queen  was  seen  to  "speak  good-humoredly  twice"  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales  at  the  Drawing  Ri)om.  The  latter,  naturally  finding  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  being  reconciled  to  the  Prince,  now 
removed  to  Montague  House  (or  Villa),  at  Charlton,  near  Blackheatb. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  have  her  child  with  her.  who  was  kept  at 
Carlton  House  under  the  direction  of  Lady  Elgin  with  Miss  Hay- 
man,  the  sub-governess.  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Miss  Garth  were  the 
Princess's  ladies.  So  envenomed  was  the  factious  spirit  in  this 
unhappy  quarrel,  that  it  was  given  out  that  the  Prince  "set  on" 
drivers  of  the  Greenwich  coaches  to  run  her  carriage  down;  and 
once  her  life  was  in  actual  peril.  The  Prince  himself  lived  at  Carl- 
ton House  in  his  old  style,  but  had  not  much  time  to  devote  to  his 
child.  It  was  thus  that  the  Prince  impressed  the  sub-governess  at 
the  first  interview,  by  his  gracious  and  elegant  manners* 

*•  In  going  across  the  hall  I  met  his  royal  highness  full  butt  in  the 
doorway,  coming,  I  believe,  to  my  apartment.  He  requested  me  to 
return  into  the  adte-room,  which  we  did.    He  spoke  to  the  follow* 
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ing  effect:  '3Iiss  Hajman,  I  am  very  happy  in  this  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  you.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  find 
everything  tolerably  comfortable  here,  and  I  wish  it  was  in  my 
power  to  make  it  more  so,  but  I  fear  you  may  have  some  circum- 
stances of  difticulty  to  contend  with.  31}'  good  Lady  Elgin  knows 
and  fulfils  every  wish  of  my  heart  relative  to  your  little  charge,  and 
I  doubt  not  she  has  informed  you  of  cver}thing  necessary;  on  her 
goodness  you  may  rely,  etc.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  confine- 
ment irksome,  but  it  is  unavoidable !  *  I  assured  him  my  only  doubts 
were  of  my  ability  to  please  him.  He  said  he  had  no  doubts;  that 
all  he  heard  of  me  from  many  people  beside  those  who  recommended 
me,  and  on  whose  judgment  he  had  the  greatest  dependence,  made 
him  think  himsc'If  fortunate  in  this  appointment.      He  hoped  I 

should  not  dislike  it,  but  my  remaining  was  optional He 

then  turned  to  Lady  Elgin  and  siud,  *It  is  an  additional  pleasure  to 
me  that  Miss  Hayman  is  one  of  my  own  countr}'womcn,*  and,  taking 
both  by  the  hand,  said,  'You  are  both  my  countrj'women :  my  two 
first  titles  are  Welsh  and  Scotch.' 

"The  business  part  of  the  interview  ended,  he  talked  of  more 
indifferent  matters,  and  took  his  leave  with  all  that  grace  and  dig- 
nity for  which  he  is  so  remarkable.  Never  (li^Iiss  Hayman  con- 
tinues) had  any  one  such  captivating  manners.  I  could  have  sat 
down  and  cried  that  he  is  not  all  that  he  ought  to  be — sometimes 
it  is  impossible  to  think  his  heart  is  not  naturally  good. 

*'  The  Princess  came  in  to  see  me  (she  goes  on);  she  spoke  very 
affably  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  see  the  infant  wonder- 
fully like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whether  I  was  fond  of  children,  and 
told  me  hers  was  very  hot,  but  very  soon  pacified,  that  she  had  been 
naughty,  but  was  now,  by  Lady  Elgin's  care,  quite  good.  She 
stayed  about  half-an-hour,  chose  some  lace  for  frocks,  and  was  most 
kind.  The  next  day,  when  Lady  Elgin  came  in  and  said,  *  Miss 
Hayman  must  now  kiss  her  royal  highnesses  hand,'  she  got  up  and 
said,  *0h!  we  will  shake  shands,'and  turned  the  whole  formality 
into  a  jest;  she  then  began  a  gossiping  conversation  on  novels,  and 
showed  throughout  the  warmheartedness  and  kindliness,  the  indis- 
cretion and  want  of  dignity  which  Lord  Malmesbury  had  noticed 
in  her."* 

Miss  Hayman,  however,  notwithstanding  this  fair  promise,  was 
dismissed  at  the  end  of   three   months,  probably,  as  Lady  Hose 


*  Lad7  Bose  Weigall,  "  Memoirs  of  Princess  Charlotte, 


♦» 
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Weigall  suggests,  because  she  was  regarded  with  too  much  favor 
by  the  Princess — and  slie  was  then  taken  into  the  latter*8  service. 

Tlie  mother  was  eager  to  have  lier  engaging  child  with  her,  and 
applied  to  the  Prince  for  permission,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
request.  Slic  continued  her  moile  of  life  at  Blackheath  in  great 
intimacy  with  such  pcrsous  as  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Lord  and  Lady 
"Wood,  Lord  Thurlow,  who,  strange  to  say,  was -the  friend  and 
adviser  of  both  husband  and  wife,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Homil- 
tOD,  the  Edcns  and  others.  Again  and  again  Sir  6.  Elliot,  who  saw 
much  of  her  at  this  time,  declares  that  her  behavior  was  everything 
that  was  proper.  She  was  utterly  undeserving  of  **  such  strange  neg- 
lect." Even  her  attractions  were  of  some  power,  **  her  countenance 
being  remarkably  lively  and  pleasing."  "I  think  her  positively  a 
handsome  woman."  The  only  blemish  he  noted  was  the  significant 
one  of  an  indiscreet  and  voluble  confidence  imparted  to  the  first 
comer.  At  her  little  alfresco  parties  she  delighted  in  pouring  out 
the  whole  of  her  story  to  a  guest  whom  she  fancied  while  the  rest 
looked  on. 

He  says,  "  Princess  Charlotte  was  in  the  room  till  dinner,  and  is 
really  one  of  the  finest  and  pleasantest  children  I  ever  saw.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  romped  with  her  about  the  carpet  on  her  knees. 
3Iiss  Garth  said  to  her,  *  You  have  been  so  very  naughty  I  don't  know 
what  we  must  do  with  you.'  The  little  girl  answered,  crying  and 
quite  penitently,  '  You  must  soot  me,'  meaning  shoot  her. 

"At  the  Drawing  Room,  when  she  and  the  Prince  attended,  he 
did  not  bow  to  her,  though  they  were  quite  close.  He  declared 
afterwards  that  she  would  not  meet  his  eye.  When  the  King  said 
to  her  that  a  new  aiTival,  the  Countess  d'Almeyda,  could  not  be 
handsome  as  she  was  not  fair,  the  lively  Princess  curtseyed  and 
said  she  wished  others  of  his  Majesty's  family  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  good  King  laughed  very  heartily,  and  said  he 
wished  so  too,  and  that  he  thought  it  a  proof  of  very  bad  taste."  * 

Strange  to  say,  she  did  not  give  up  hope  of  their  differences 
being  arranged,  and  towards  the  autumn  of  1793  the  idea  of  a 
reconciliation  was  broached — on  this  occasion  by  the  Prince  and 
his  friends.  As  she  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  that  it  was  merely  for 
some  object  of  little  reference  to  her,  she  was  determined  not  to 
tolerate  the  suggestion  unless  the  matter  was  entered  on  in  regular 
substantial  shape.     That  she  was  right  in  this  view  is  shown  by  the 


*  Lady  Rose  Wei^all,  **  Memoirs  of  Princen  Charlotte.** 
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fact  that  at  the  very  time  he  was  eagerly  engaged  in  pressing  ^Irs. 
Fitzlicrbert  to  renew  their  old  relations.  —  , 

When  the  Princess  heard  of  this  she  said  to  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  Prince,  that  "she  hoped  Jier  husband  would  not  feel 
her  any  impediment  to  the  reconciliation  he  was  so  desirous  for." 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  same  gentleman  informed  her  that  he 
had  delivered  "the  message"  to  the  Prince,  who  said:  "Did  she 
say  so?  Indeed  she  is  ver}' good-natured ; "  and  the  Princess  was 
not  long  in  hearing  that  she  was  represented  as  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  reconciliation  referred  to,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
Prince,  who  commented  to  her  informant,  a  gentleman  of  his  house- 
hold, on  the  indelicacy  of  the  proceedings.  **  Indelicacy,  indeed!' 
she  said,  **  and  I  wonder  who  could  say  such  a  thing  or  suppose  I 
could  ever  have  thought  it?  All  I  said  was,  that  I  hoped  I  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  happiness."  It  was  remarked  witli  regret  by 
those  who  frequented  her  society  that  she  was  apt  to  prosecute 
inquiries  concerning  the  movements  of  the  lady  in  question  which 
it  did  not  become  her  dignity  to  know.* 

The  last  time  the  Prince  had  been  near  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert  was  the 
day  before  the  marriage,  when  he  galloped  by  her  house  at  Marble 
Hill.  The  grief  and  mortification  this  step  had  brought  her  may 
be  conceived ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends,  she  courageously 
faced  the  public,  and  went  through  the  hard  ordeal  of  receiving  her 
friends.  All  made  a  point  to  attend,  including  the  royal  Dukes. 
*•  Upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,"  says  Lord  Stourton, 
'•  she  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom,  through 
life,  she  was  ahvavs  united  in  the  most  friendlv  and  confidential 
relations.  Indeed,  she  fi-cijuently  assured  me,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  royal  family  who  had  not  acted  with  kindness  to  her. 
She  particuhirly  instanced  the  Queen;  and,  as  for  George  III.,  from 
the  time  she  set  footing  in  England  till  he  ceased  to  reign,  had  he 
been  her  own  father,  he  could  not  have  acted  with  greater  tender 
ness.  That  she  should  have  been  reconciled  to  him  was  but  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  original  marriage,  for  she  looked  on  her 
own  as  the  true  one.     She  did  not  act  on  her  own  responsibility. 


•  About  the  time  of  the  Queen's  trial  it  was  stated  In  a  mixed  company  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  condescended  to  join  in  a  game  of 
romps  with  her  Majesty.  One  or  two  past  Speakers  happened  to  be  present, 
including  Lord  Colchester,  who  seriously  repelled  the  charge.  No  one,  how- 
ever, thought  of  the  sober  Addington,  who  privately  confessed  that  he  had 
t>een  the  delinquent. 
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Her  agent  was  despatched  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Pope.  The 
reply  from  Rome  wjus  favorable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Prince;  faith- 
ful to  her  ow^Q  dctcrniination  to  act  as  much  as  possible  in  the  face 
of  the  public,  she  resisted  all  importunities  to  meet  him  clandes- 
tinely. The  day  on  which  she  joined  him  again  at  her  own  house, 
was  the  same  on  which  she  gave  a  public  breakfast  to  the  whole 
town  of  London,  and  to  which  he  was  invited.  She  told  me,  she 
hardly  knew  how  she  could  summon  resolution  to  pass  that  severe 
ordeal,  but  she  thanked  God  she  had  the  courage  to  do  so.  The 
next  eight  years  were,  she  said,  the  happiest  of  her  connection  with 
the  Prince.  She  u.*5od  to  sa\'  that  they  were  extremely  poor,  but  as 
merry  as  crickets;  and  once,  on  their  returning  to  London,  they 
mustered  their  common  means,  and  could  not  raise  £5  between 
them.  Upon  this,  or  some  such  wcasion.  9\\q  related  to  me.  that  an 
old  and  fnilliful  servant  endeavored  lo  force  them  to  accept  £60.** 

In  this  singular  relation,  she  now  occu]>ied  a  large  house  in  Park 
Lane,  and,  during  the  season,  one  in  Brighton,  which  the  Prince 
fitted  up  for  her. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

1798. 

Tet  in  the  Prince's  disposition,  nud  united  with  this  undornestic 
temper,  there  was  a  strain  of  impulsive  sympathy  that  might  fairly 
pass  as  symptoms  of  a  good  heart. 

In  illustration  of  this  tender  feeling,  and  which  he  felt  pleasure 
in  gratifying  when  its  effect  was  fresh  and  no  interval  had  elapsed, 
may  be  mentioned  his  interest  in  the  family  of  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  This  presents  him  in  a  pleasing  light. 
The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  lying  in  the  Dublin  Newgate,  suf- 
fering from  a  mortal  wound,  and  treated  with  extraordinary  rigor. 
The  real  piteousness  of  the  situation  centres  in  his  family,  and 
there  is  really  nothing  more  heart-rending  than  the  picture  of  the 
crowd  of  agitate(i  relatives — including  Charles  Fox,  Lady  Louisa 
Connolly,  Lady  Sarah  Napier,  the  aged  Duchess  of  Leinster — all 
pleading,  not  for  grace,  but  for  delay  and  fair  trial;  and,  above  all, 
for  the  poor  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  see  their  kinsman  for  a 
few  moments.  Not  until  he  was  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death 
was  this  favor  granted.  The  wretciied  wife — the  well-known  Pa- 
mela— had  been  hurriedly  put  on  board  a  packet,  with  a  view  of 
getting  to  town  to  throw  herself  at  the  King's  feet  to  beg  for  mercy. 
Nor  were  the  ministers  in  London  inclined  to  be  harsh. 

It  was  truly  pathetic  to  find  his  mother,  then  at  a  distance  from 
him,  "  working  heaven  and  earth,"  as  it  is  called,  to  obtain  mercy. 
She  tlew  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  though  he  only  listened  with 
compassion  and  made  no  promise,  exerted  him«elf,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  King  that  the  trial  should  be  delayed. 

The  Prince's  interference,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  weight,  considering  the  feelings  of  his  father  towards 
him.  But  to  the  husband  of  the  agonized  mother  he  addressed  the 
following  genuine  and  feeling  letter : 

THE  PRIXCE  OP  WALES  TO  WILLIAM  OGILVIE,   ESQ. 

"  Carlton  House,  June  0, 17M 

**  Three  qu&rters  post  5  p.m. 
"Mtdear  Sik, 

"I  feel  so  truly  for  the  Duchess  and  the  unfortunate  Edward, 

that  I  am  sure  there  is  notliing  in  the  world  I  would  not  attempt  to 
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mitigate  the  pnngs  which  I  am  afraid  but  too  much  distress  her 
grace  at  the  present  dreadful  crisis.  I  would,  were  I  in  the  habit 
of  so  doing,  most  undoubtedly  write  to  Lord  Clare:  though,  cren 
were  that  the  case,  I  should  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  so  doing, 
thinking  that  such  an  application  to  the  Chancellor  might  be  sub- 
ject to  misconstruction,  and  consequently  detrimental  to  Lord 
Edward's  interests.  •  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  you  to 
state  to  his  lordship  how  much  pleased  I  shall  be,  and  how  much  I 
am  sensible  it  will  conciliate  to  him  the  affections  of  every  humane 
and  delicate  mind,  if  every  opportunity  is  given  to  poor  Lord 
Edward  to  obtain  an  impartial  trial,  by  delaying  it  till  his  state  of 
health  shall  be  so  recruited  as  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
awful  scene  with  fortitude;*  and  until  the  minds  of  men  have 
recovered  their  usual  tone,  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  linn 
administration  of  justice. 

"This,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  no  scruple  to  admit  of  your  stating  in 
confidence,  and  with  my  best  compliments,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
My  long  and  sincere  regard  for  both  the  Duchess  and  Duke  of 
Lei  nster  would  have  naturally  made  me  wish  to  exert  myself  still 
more,  were  I  not  afraid  by  such  exertion  I  might  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

"Excuse  this  scrawl,  which  I  pen  in  the  utmost  hurry,  fearing 
that  you  may  have  left  London  before  this  reaches  Harley  Street 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  many  compliments  to  the  Duchess, 

' '  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"George  P." 

For  this  generous  conduct  he  earned  a  handsome  tribute  from 
Lord  Byron : 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherles8,t 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne*8  height,  and  raise 

Hi*  oflTspring.  who  expired  in  other  days. 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less, — 
ThU  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress 

Elnvy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless? 

•Moore,  ** Ufe  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,"  p.  203.  edit.  1875. 

t  He  promised  to  take  care  of  Lord  Edward's  child,  and  later  gave  him  a 
commission  in  his  own  regiment.  He  was  a  young  man  of  spirit,  and  highly 
popular  as  "Mike"  Fitzgerald.  Colonel  Oronow  describes  him  during  the 
occupation  of  Paris  as  ever  ready  to  flght  the  French  officers,  and  placing  his 
ctad  on  the  chimney-piece  in  a  caf  6,  with  an  offer  to  meet  all  comers. 
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Were  it  not  eaqr.  Sir,  and  is*t  not  sweet 

To  make  thywlf  belored?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy^s  means*  for  thus 
Thy  soTereignty  would  grow  but  more  complets^— 

A  despot  thou*  and  yet  thy  people  free. 

And  by  the  heart»  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

Of  late  the  Prince  was  beginning  to  affect  the  airs  of  a  connoisseiir. 
He  had  a  sort  of  natural  feeling  for  art  and  things  connected  with 
art,  and  could  no  doubt  discourse  of  the  "correggiosity  of  Correg- 
gio/'  But  his  taste  was,  in  tnitli.  uncultiyated,  and  therefore 
remained  always  indifferent.  Wc  now  find  him  concerned  in  an 
artistic  matter  of  a  sensational  kind.  When  the  " Ireland"  impos- 
ture was  attracting  attention  the  Prince's  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
the  papers  were  brought  to  him.  His  remarks  and  general  behaTior 
arc  all  in  character. 

"At  Mr.  Ireland's  entrance,  his  royal  highness,  with  his  usual 
affability,  rose  to  receive  him.  On  the  production  of  the  manu- 
scripts,  his  royal  higlmess  began  to  inspect  them  with  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  when,  to  Mr.  Ireland's  infinite  astonishment,  he  not  only 
questioned  him  on  every  point  with  an  acuteness  which  he  had 
never  before  witnessed  from  the  learned  who  had  inspected  the 
papers,  but  he  also  displayed  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  documents  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth, 
which  Mr.  Ireland  had  conceived  to  be  confined  to  those  only  that 
had  made  this  particular  subject  the  object  of  their  study.  Having 
examined  the  manuscripts,  bis  royal  highness  said:  "  As  far  as  the 
external  appearance  will  witness  for  the  validity  of  the  documents, 
they  certainly  bear  a  strong  semblance  of  age;  to  decide,  however, 
peremptorily  from  this  cursory  inspection,  would  be  unjustifiable, 
as  in  matters  of  this  nature  so  much  is  to  be  said  pro  and  con,  that 
the  decision  requires  mature  reflection.  I  certainly,  Mr.  Ireland, 
must  compliment  you  much  upon  the  discovery;  as  the  name  of 
Shakespeare,  and  everything  appertaining  to  him,  is  not  confined 
alone  to  the  literary  world,  but  to  the  English  nation,  to  which  the 
publication  will,  I  tnist,  afford  that  gratification  which  is  expected 
to  be  derived  from  it." 

The  taste  for  anything  bizarre,  and  the  natural  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  led  the  Prince  to  sanction  the  interest- 
ing process  of  "unrolling  papyri,"  with  which  view  he  actually 
despatched  an  agent  to  Italy,  who  thus  reported  to  him:  "  About 
thirty  years  ago  the  King  of  Naples  ordered  the  development,  the 
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transcriptioD,  and  the  printing  of  those  volumes  which  had  then 
been  saved.  This  operation  was  accordingly  begun,  and  went  on 
till  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  the  French.  But  the  mode  was  slow, 
being  performed  by  a  single  person,  with  only  one  frame.  The 
frame  consists  of  several  taper  and  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  with 
parallel  threads  of  silk  running  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of 
each  piece.  When  the  frame  is  laid  on  any  volume,  each  piece 
of  wood  must  be  fixed  precisely  over  each  line  of  the  page,  while 
the  respective  threads,  being  worked  beneath  each  line,  and  assisted 
by  the  corresponding  piece  of  wood  above,  raise  the  line  upwanis, 
and  disclose  the  diameters  to  view.  The  operation  was,  I  believe, 
invented  by  a  Capuchin  at  Naples.  The  fruits  of  it  are  said  to  be 
two  publications  only — one  on  music,  by  Philodemus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero;  and  the  other  on  cookery.  The  first  is  in 
his  Majesty's  library,  at  the  Queen'.'?  palace.  Through  the  obliging 
politeness  of  Mr.  Barnard,  the  King's  librarian,  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  perusing  it.  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  will  not 
disapprove  my  acknowledging  in  this  place  the  very  warm  and 
respectful  interest  which  both  this  gentleman  and  the  right  honor- 
able the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  have  expressed  for  the 
furtherance  of  your  Royal  Highness's  great  and  good  design." 

The  Prince  was  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  he  incurred  an  im- 
mense expense  to  little  benefit.  Six  rolls  of  manuscripts  came  to 
Carlton  House;  but  none  of  value,  except  a  fragment  of  Epicurus. 

That  surprising  graciousness  of  manner — which  was  indeed  more 
than  manner  and  reached  to  good  nature — was  shown  in  his  recep- 
tion of  the  young  and  friendless  Irishman,  Moore,  who  wrote  home 
in  delight  of  the  condescending  Prince  and  his  "  fascinating  man- 
ners." "  He  said  he  was  happy  to  know  a  man  of  my  abilities;  and 
when  I  thanked  him  for  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  dedicate 
*  Anacreon '  to  him,  he  replied  that  the  honor  was  his,  in  being 
allowed  to  put  his  name  to  a  work  of  such  merit."  He  added,  that 
he  hoped  during  the  winter  they  would  have  opportunities  of  enjoy- 
ing each  other's  society.  When  the  poet  returned  from  his  dis- 
astrous Bermuda  expedition,  he  met  the  Prince  for  the  first  time  at 
a  small  supper-party.  There  was  again  something  happily  gracious 
in  the  manner  of  his  welcome.  With  a  judicious  tact — for  Moore 
was  at  the  moment  "under  a  cloud," as  it  is  called,  and  such  recog- 
nition would  be  useful — •' I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here  again, 
Moore,"  he  said  heartily:  "from  what  I  had  heard,  I  was  afraid  wo 
had  lost  you.    I  assure  you  (laying  his  hand  upon  Ids  shoulder)  it 
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was  a  subject  of  general  concern!"  The  good-natured  Prince  did 
not  dream  bow,  within  a  dozen  years,  the  poet  was  to  turn  his 
talents  on  which  he  had  been  complimented  against  him,  and  that 
tlie  most  bitter  of  the  long  series  of  lampoons  which  stung  and  tor- 
tured him  for  years  was  to  come  from  that  aiiy  and  facile  pen. 
Hoore  was  also  struck  by  his  genuine  passion  for  music,  the  Prince 
being  engrossed  with  his  favorite  pastimes  of  music  and  attending 
theatricals. 

A  taste  for  tlie  best  music  and  the  stage  was  at  this  period  colti- 
▼ated  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  nobility.  The  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  Lords  Buckingham,  Boyle,  Hampden,  and  many 
others  of  ton  and  fashion,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  concerts  at 
their  houses,  at  which  the  best  music  was  performed.  The  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  united  this  to  her  other  graces,  and  Sheridan's  well- 
known  song,  introduced  in  '*The  Stranger,"  "I  have  a  silent  sor- 
row here,"  was  set  to  a  plaintive  melody  by  her.  The  well-known 
taste  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  no  doubt  encouraged  this  pleasing 
accomplishment.  The  opera  was  then  an  exclusively  aristocratic 
pastime.  It  has  since  become  the  delight  of  the  people  in  general, 
and  rests  on  a  purely  commercial  support:  then  it  was  a  costly  and 
exclusive  enjoyment.  When  it  was  installed  at  the  handsome  Pan- 
theon, in  the  year  1791,  under  R  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  the  list  of  patrons 
filling  the  tiers  of  boxes  was  truly  imposing;  and  a  little  volume  was 
published,  containing  elaborate  plans  and  references,  with  a  full 
list  of  the  subscribers,  furnished  with  which  any  visitor  could  find 
his  way  to  any  particular  loge.  There  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
royal  Princes  and  Dukes  regularly  attended.  The  staff  was  on  a 
handsome  scale.  For  "serious  opera,"  there  were  six  leading 
singers;  for  "  comic  opera,"  eight.  The  ballet  (or  "  dancers,"  as  it 
was  styled)  consisted  of  nearly  fifty  leading  "subjects."  The 
orchestra  comprised  forty  performers,  with  Mr.  Cramer  as  leader 
of  the  band,  and  Mazzinghi  as  composer  and  accompanist,  a  harp- 
sichord being  always  beside  the  conductor.  It  is  curious  indeed  to 
find  here  many  of  the  names  that  now  figure  at  Covent  Gkirden  and 
Her  Majesty's  Theatres — the  Hills,  Lavenus,  Howards,  etc 

The  taste  for  the  theatre  was  stimulated  by  the  patronage  of  the 
King,  who  not  only  favored  the  stage  in  London  but  took  delight 
in  the  little  provincial  houses  at  Windsor  and  Weymouth,  where 
he  had  always  a  good-natured  speech  or  nod  for  such  players  as  he 
relished.  And  it  is  significant  of  this  interest  to  find  Lord  Har- 
court  thus  writing  to  the  admirable  Elliston: 
15 
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"Sir, 

"As  I  understand  their  Majesties  will  not  leave  Windsor 
before  the  beginning  of  next  montli,  I  am  glad  to  bear  that  yoa  are 
in  treaty  with  Mr.  Thornton,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  making 
your  talents  known  to  the  King  and  Queen,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will 
honor  you  with  their  commands.  I  have  apprised  them  of  tho 
probability  of  your  engagement  at  Windsor,  and  allow  me  to  say 
their  ^lajesties  arc  no  strangers  to  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  your 
abilities  in  the  art  you  profess.  Don  Felix,  Charles  Surface, 
Young  Wilding,  the  Jew  (in  *The  Jew  and  Doctor*),  and  Vapour, 
are  characters  which  would  please  their  Majesties,  and  represent 
you  to  advantage.  Walter,  one  of  your  best  performances,  I  do 
not  mention,  because  I'm  sure  the  King  will  never  again  see  'The 
Children  in  the  Wood."' 

In  consequence  of  this  flattering  correspondence  with  his  noble 
patron,  Elliston  arrived  at  Windsor,  and  by  command  of  his  Maj- 
esty acted  on  the  following  night. 

It  was  at  Weymouth  that  a  curious  little  adventure  befell  this 
comedian.  On  the  morning  of  this  actor*s  benefit,  his  Majesty  had 
been  rambling  about  the  sulmrbsof  the  town,  when  the  rain  coming 
on  just  as  he  was  passing  the  theatre-door,  in  he  went,  and  finding 
no  one  immediately  at  hand  proceeded  at  once  to  the  royal  box,  and 
seated  himself  in  his  own  chair. 

*'  The  dim  daylight  of  the  theatre,  and  slight  fatigue  which  exer- 
cise had  occasioned,  induced  an  inclination  to  drowsiness.  His 
Majesty,  in  fact,  fell  into  a  comfortable  doze,  which  presently 
became  a  sound  sleep.  In  the  meantime.  Lord  Townscnd,  who 
had  encountered  Elliston  in  the  neighborhood,  inquired  whether  he 
had  seen  the  King,  as  his  Majesty  had  not  been  ot  the  palace  since 
his  three-o'clock  dinner;  and  it  being  then  nearly  five,  the  Queen 
and  Princesses  were  in  some  little  anxiety  about  him.  Elliston, 
now  making  his  way  to  the  theotre  for  the'  purpose  of  sui^erintend- 
ing  all  things  necessary  for  the  reception  of  his  august  patrons, 
went  straight  into  the  King's  box,  and  on  perceiving  a  man  fast 
asleep  in  his  Majesty's  chair  was  about  recalling  him  to  his  senses 
in  no  geutle  a  manner  when,  very  fortunately,  he  recognized  the 
King  himself.  What  was  to  be  done?  Elliston  hit  on  the  follow- 
ing expedient;  taking  up  a  violin  from  the  orchestra  he  stepped  into 
the  pit,  and,  placing  himself  just  beneath  his  truly  exalted  guest, 
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stnick  up,  doleemenie,  'God  save  the  Eing!'  The  expedient  had 
the  desired  effect;  the  royal  sleeper  was  gently  loosened  from  the 
spell  which  had  bound  him,  and,  awaking,  up  he  sprang,  and,  star 
ing  tlie  genuflectiog  comedian  full  in  the  face,  exclaimed:  'Hey I 
heyl  hey!  what,  what!  Oh  ycsl  I  sec,  Elliston— hat  hat  rain  coma 
on— took  a  seat— took  a  nap.    What's  o'clock?*' 

"  'Approaching  six,  your  Majesty.' 

" '  Six!--six  o'clock! '  interrupted  the  King.  '  Send  to  her  Maj- 
esty— say  I'm  hero.  Stay — stay— this  wig  won't  do— eh,  eh?  Don't 
keep  the  people  waiting— light  up — light  up — ^let  'em  io — ^let  'em  in 
—ha!  ha!  fast  asleep.  Play  well  to-night,  EUiston.  Qreat  favorite 
witli  the  Queen.    Let  'em  in— let  'em  in.' 

"  The  house  was  presently  illuminated;  messengers  were  sent  off 
to  the  royal  party,  which,  in  a  short  lapse  of  time,  reached  the 
theatre.  Elliston  then  quitted  the  side  of  his  most  affable  mon- 
arch, and,  dressing  himself  in  five  minutes  for  his  part  in  the 
drama,  went  through  his  business  witli  bounding  spirit;  nor  was  his 
glee  at  all  diminished  when,  on  attending  the  royal  visitors  to  their 
carriage,  the  King  once  more  nodded  his  head,  saying:  'Fast 
asleep,  eh,  Elliston! — fast  asleep!'" 

It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
private  theatricals  were  indulged  by  the  nobility;  for  a  time  they 
literally  raged,  and  at  every  country  house  and  mansion  these  enter- 
tainments formed  the  favorite  pastime.  With  the  aid  of  "  Albina, 
Ck)untess  of  Buckinghamshire,"  a  rather  eccentric  lady  of  fashion. 
Colonel  Greville,  a  fop  of  the  first  water,  founded  tlie  "Picnic 
Society,"  which  gave  its  performance  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad, 
and  also  at  the  Pantheon.  In  the  orchestra  were  found  lords  and 
men  of  fashion  performing  on  the  flageolet  and  double-bass,  and 
the  Lady  Albina  herself  presided  at  the  harpsichord.  French 
proverbes  and  English  vaudevilles  formed  the  regular  performance, 
while  the  evening  was  concluded  with  a  picnic  supper,  for  which 
the  contributions  were  settled  by  lot.  As  a  large  number  drew 
lots  the  result  was  a  very  handsome  banquet,  and  the  quaint  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  each  was  obliged  to  supply  furnishing  the  diver- 
sion. "  Some  luckless  wight,"  says  a  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
one  of  the  performers,  "whose  beauty  was  her  sole  dowry,  drew  a 
Perigord  pie,  value  three  guineas  at  least,  whilst  her  rich  neighbor 
drew  a  pound-cake,  value  half-a-crown.  Then  some  needy  sprig 
of  fashion,  a  younger  brother,  drew  his  lot  of  misery  in  a  ticket  for 
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a  dozen  of  champagne,  and  a  wealthy  nabob  another  for  half-a- 
dozcn  China  oranges."*  Mr.  Greville  figures  in  Miss  Barney's 
memoirs  of  her  father,  and  is  there  sketched  with  much  yivacity. 
In  duo  course  he  was  utterly  ruined  by  his  Picnic  Society  and  other 
fashionable  pursuits,  and  the  gay  elegant  was  compelled  to  accept 
an  appointnieot  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where,  like  Bnimmell  and 
other  professors  of  fashion,  he  died  in  exile. 

At  this  place,  too,  may  be  noted  a  curious  incident  which  excited 
some  attention.  Gaming  had  never  been  one  of  the  Prince's  favor- 
ite vices,  though  he  indulged  in  it;  but  it  was  a  passion  with  his 
brother,  who,  to  his  death,  suffered  the  most  humiliating  straits  in 
consequence.  For  some  years  before,  we  have  seen  the  ladies  all 
embarked  in  such  speculating.  ^Irs.  Strutt,  Lady  Archer,  Mrs. 
Ilobart,  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell  (sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land) were  avowed  baukers — in  other  words,  held  gaming-tables. 

Another  noble  person  who  gave  "garden-parties"  Wiis  conspicu- 
ous for  the  same  practice.  But  at  last  an  information  was  actually 
laid  against  two  persons  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Archer  and  Lady  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  were  brought  up  and  fined ;  and  Lord  Kenyon,  giving 
judgment  in  a  case  of  less  importance,  declared  boldly  that  if  any 
ladies  of  rank  were  convicted  of  this  offence  before  him  they  should 
stand  in  the  pillory!  A  little  later  the  Middlesex  magistrates 
were  applied  to  to  license  rooms  where  gaming  was  to  be  carried 
on,  and  it  was  urged  that  this  undertaking  was  patronized  by  the 
Prince  of  "Wales.  These  worthies,  rather  awe-stricken  by  the 
influence,  appealed  to  the  judge  to  take  the  matter  on  himself,  on 
which  the  latter  boldly  said,  there  was  a  rumor  that  a  gaming-house 
was  to  be  opened  under  the  patronage  of  a  very  high  and  illustrious 
personage ;  he  trusted,  however,  the  magistrates  would  do  their  duty 
fearlessly  and  refuse  the  license. 

On  this  the  Prince,  with  some  spirit,  wrote  to  Lord  Kenyon  this 
following  vindication  of  himself: 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  TO  LORD  KESTON. 

"  Carlton  House,  Nov.  16th,  17B9. 

**Mt  Lord, 

'*  As  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  in  the  administration  of 
justice  the  very  last  thing  that  could  enter  3'our  lordship*8  thoughts 
would  be  by  any  remark  that  would  fall  from  your  lips  to  unwar- 

«  Angelo,  "Reminis.,"  L  S88. 
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rantably  prejudice  the  public  mind  a^inst  an  individual  of  any 
description  whatever,  I  am  confident  that  your  lordship  could  never 
have  used  iht  expremon  which  in  the  notion  of  every  one  so  decidedly 
alludes  to  me,  as  stated  in  a  moniing  paper  of  yesterday,  which  my 
Attorney-General  has  the  honor  to  bear  you.  It  is  true  that,  from 
applications  from  many  respected  quarters,  I  have  been  induced  to 
assent  to  my  name  being  placed  amoag  others  as  a  member  of  a  new 
Club,  to  be  instituted  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  3Iartindale, 
merely  for  the  piurpose  of  social  intercourse,  of  which  I  never  can 
object  to  be  a  promoter,  and  especially  as  it  was  represented  to  me, 
that  the  object  of  this  institution  was  to  enable  his  trustees  to  render 
justice  to  various  honorable  and  fair  claimants.  But  if  these  were 
really  your  lordship*s  words  (which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose), 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  have  totally  mistaken  my  char- 
acter and  turn,  for  of  all  men  universally  known  to  have  the  least 
predilection  to  play,  I  am  perhaps  the  very  man  in  the  world  who 
stands  the  strongest  and  the  most  proverbially  so  upon  that  point.  I 
shall  not  trouble  your  lordship  further  upon  this  strange  circum- 
stance, as  Mr.  Graham  will  convey  to  you  my  feelings  and  senti- 
ments upon  it,  and  I  am  well  persuaded  that  your  own  knowledge 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  the  case,  will  suggest  to  you 
the  propriety  of  taking  such  measures  in  consequence  as  are 
requisite  and  ought  to  be  adopted." 

Lord  Kenyon  answered  that  he  was  acting  according  to  what  he 
tiiought  was  his  duty,  and  that  Mr.  Martindale  was  an  improper 
person  to  receive  a  license,  *'  considering  what  had  passed  respect- 
ing him  judicially.  I  can  only  odd  that  I  am  confident  that  I 
meant  nothing  offensive  to  you.  They  know  little  of  my  senti 
ments  who  conceive  me  capable  of  using  language  tending  to 
expose  the  higher  orders  of  the  state  to  censure  or  light  observations. 
3[ay  I  presume  to  hope  that  your  royal  highness  will  pardon  this 
trouble." 

Turning  from  these  dilettante  pursuits,  and  disappointed  in  his 
aims  at  political  office,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  presently  filled  with 
what  was  called  '*  martial  ardor,  and  a  longing  to  take  part  in  the 
general  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  country."  It  was  in  1798 
that  the  enthusiasm  for  volunteering  and  enrolment  in  patriotic 
corps  became  universal.  Every  one  was  armed  and  belonged  to 
some  corps ;  even  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Prune  Minister  took  service  and  were  seen  practising  their  drill. 
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""Miy  study,"  the  former  writes,  "exhibits  a  curious  scene:  the 
journals  are  diversified  by  helmets  and  sabres;  and  a  book  of  mOi- 
tary  tactics  is  now  lying  upon  my  table  in  close  contact  with  the 
orders  of  the  day." 

*•  We  can  remember,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  ''that  the  fine  fignre  and 
consequential  air  of  the  Speaker  emerging  from  the  wig  and  gown 
in  a  gay  cavalry  uniform  was  one  of  the  amusing  topics  of  the  day." 
Indeed  the  "martial  ardor"  at  this  time  was  so  hot  and  furious  that 
the  strange  spectacle  was  presented  of  the  Prims  Minister  resorting 
to  the  duello  in  vindication  of  his  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  This  quaiTcl  arose  out  of  his  comment  on  the  behavior 
of  Mr.  Tierncy,  of  whom  he  said,  indignantly,  that  **  no  man  could 
oppose  it  in  the. manner  Mr.  Tierney  had  done  unless  it  were  from 
a  wish  to  impede  the  defence  of  the  country."  On  which  he  was 
challenged  by  the  offended  gentleman.  As  everything  connected 
with  this  business  was  to  be  singular,  almost  the  Premier's  Crst  act 
was  to  send  for  the  Speaker  (!),  who  found  him  making  his  wfll. 
Whitsunday  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  encounter,  and  the  represent- 
ative of  the  House  of  Commons  attended  him  to  the  ground.  "I 
went,"  says  the  latter,  "with  him  and  Ryder  down  the  Birdcage 
Walk,  up  the  steps  into  Queen  Street,  where  their  chaise  waited  to 
take  them  to  Wimbledon  Common.  Unable  to  rest,  I  then  mounted 
my  horse  and  rode  that  way.  When  I  arrived  on  the  hill,  I  knew, 
from  seeing  a  crowd  looking  down  into  the  valley,  that  the  duel  was 
then  proceeding.  After  a  time  I  saw  the  same  chaise  which  had 
conveyed  Pitt  to  the  spot  mounting  the  ascent,  and  riding  up  to  it, 
I  found  him  safe,  when  he  said,  *  You  must  dine  with  me  to-day. 
Some  one  afterwards  observed,  *  The  Speaker  knew  of  the  meeting, 
and  ought  to  have  prevented  it;'  but  Lord  Chatham  remarked  that 
I  could  not  have  taken  any  step  so  injurious  to  his  family;  in  fact, 
as  I  had  received  the  information  from  Pitt  himself,  my  interfering 
would  have  looked  too  much  like  collusion." 

For  so  decorous  and  righteous  a  man  as  Mr.  Addington,  this 
seems  a  strange  proceeding.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  four  most 
conspicuous  men,  who  all  filled  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  should, 
during  a  short  period  of  about  thirty  years,  have  condescended  to 
expose  their  lives  in  this  fashion.  Mr.  Fox  fought  Mr.  Adam;  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Tierney;  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Costlereagh; 
and,  finally,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Winchelsea.  Two,  viz., 
Pitt  and  the  Duke,  were  actually  holding  the  office  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter at  the  time.    This  seems  an  almost  incredible  state  of  things; 
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yet  three  of  these  encounters  might  be  within  the  znemoiy  of  some 
now  living. 

The  volunteer  enthusiasm  seized  on  the  nation,  and  wo  find  our 
impulsive  Prince  wearing  his  uniform,  making  glowing  and  warlike 
speeches  to  the  men,  and  reviewing  his  regiment,  the  well-known 
10th.  Finally,  he  was  so  filled  with  ardor  that  he  applied  for  leave 
to  go  on  active  ser\'icc.  Bonaparte  and  his  armies  were  supposed 
to  be  about  invading  England,  and  to  his  father  he  now  addressed 
the  following  appeal: 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  THE  KDSQt, 

**  Coriton  House,  April  2Sth,  inSL 

••Sm, 

'*  I  have,  from  various  considerations  of  duty  and  respect, 
delayed  to  the  latest  hour  obtruding  myself  by  a  direct  application 
to  your  Majesty;  and  it  is  now  with  an  earnestness  that  I  never 
before  ventured  to  approach  you,  sir,  that  I  presume  to  throw  my- 
self at  your  feet,  and  to  implore  your  gracious  attention  to  the 
humble  sentiments  I  offer  in  this  letter. 

"  The  serious  and  awful  crisis  in  which  this  country  now  stands 
calls  for  the  united  efforts  of  every  British  arm  in  the  defence  of  ail 
tliat  can  be  dear  to  Englishmen;  and  it  is  with  glowing  pride  that 
I  behold  the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment  through  every  part  of  your 
Majesty's  kingdom. 

••  Whatever  may  some  time  back  have  been  your  Majesty's  objec- 
tions to  my  being  \n  the  way  of  actual  service,  yet  at  a  crisis  like 
this,  unexampled  in  our  history,  when  every  subject  in  the  realm  is 
eagerly  seeking  for  and  lias  his  post  assigned  him,  those  objections 
will,  I  humbly  trust,  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  me  forth  to  a  station 
wherein  I  may  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  my  coun- 
try, and  of  the  high  rank  I  hold  in  it,  by  staking  my  life  in  its 
defence;  death  would  be  preferable  to  being  marked  as  the  <mly 
man  that  was  not  suffered  to  come  forth  on  such  an  occasion. 

••  Should  it  be  my  fate  to  fall  in  so  glorious  a  contest,  no  injury 
could  arise  to  the  line  of  succession,  on  account  of  the  number 
happily  remaining  of  your  Majesty's  children.  At  the  same  time, 
were  there  fifty  princes,  or  were  I  the  single  one.  it  would,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  be  equally  incumbent  on  them,  or  me,  to  stand 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  danger  at  so  decisive  a  x>eriod  as  the 
present,  — — 
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"  I  am  the  more  induced  to  confide  that  your  Majesty's  goodness 
will  comply  with  this  humble  petition,  from  the  conviction  I  feel, 
that,  had  similar  circumstances  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
King,  when  your  Majesty  was  Prince  of  Wales,  you  would  have 
panted,  sir,  for  the  opportunity  1  now  so  earnestly  covet  I  know 
your  Majesty,  and  am  fixed  in  this  belief;  and  I  should  hold  myself 
unworthy  of  my  descent  and  station  if  a  tamer  impulse  could  now 
possess  me;  still  more  to  justify  this  confidence,  allow  me  to  recall 
to  your  Majesty's  recollection  the  expressions  you  were  graciously 
pleased  to  use  when  I  solicited  foreign  service  upon  my  first  coming 
into  the  army.  They  were,  sir,  that  your  Majesty  did  not  then  sec 
the  opportunity  for  it;  but  that  if  anything  was  to  arise  at  home,  I 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  foremost. 

**3Iy  character  with  the  nation,  my  honor,  my  future  fame  and 
prospects  in  life,  are  now  all  at  stake.  I  therefore  supplicate  your 
Majesty  to  afford  me  those  means  for  their  preservation  which 
affection  for  my  country  and  devotion  to  my  sovereign  would  have 
prompted  me  to  solicit,  even  though  my  birth  and  station  had  not 
rendered  it  my  duty  to  claim  them.  I  presume  in  no  respect  to 
prescribe  to  your  Majesty  the  mode  of  being  employed ;  what  I 
humbly,  but  most  earnestly,  solicit  is  the  certainty  of  active  service, 
in  such  a  character  as  to  your  Majesty  shall  seem  fit. 

*  With  the  profoundest  humility,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe 

myself,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most  affectionate  Son  and 

Subject, 

"GeorobP." 

The  "  should  I  fall  "  must  have  produced  a  grim  smile  on  the  lips 
of  the  King,  whose  fixed  opinion  was  that  there  was  but  one  of  his 
family  deficient  in  personal  courage.  His  answer  was  a  blunt 
refusal,  on  the  ground  "  that  military  command  was  incompatible 
with  the  situation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

1801. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  curious  incident  which  obliged  Mr. 
Pitt  to  retire  from  office  and  brought  into  prominence  the  feeble 
Addington  and  his  family  part}'— the  **clan"  of  relations,  Hiley, 
Brogge  Bathurst,  and  Vansittart,  without  due  provision  for  whom 
his  services  could  never  be  obtained.  Never,  indeed,  were  the 
claims  of  family  connection  carried  so  far,  or  political  interest  made 
so  subservient  to  the  ties  of  kindred.  Mr.  Croker,  who  interspersed 
his  spirited,  though  often  truculent,  articles  with  reminiscences  of 
curious  facts  gathered  from  the  important  men  with  whom  he  had 
associated,  tells  us  how  Mr.  Bragge,  '*  the  Premier's  brother-in-law, 
then  in  his  first  Parliament,  was  raised  to  the  Privy  Councillor's 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  His  brother,  Mr.  Hiley  Adding- 
ton, was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  schoolfellow  and  intimate, 
Mr.  Bond,  just  come  into  Parliament,  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
So  afterward  was  his  cousin,  Mr.  Golding,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  Parliament  at  all.  Mr.  Adams,  another  brother-in- 
law,  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  These  were  all  respectable 
gentlemen,  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  their  positions — and  we  do 
not  know  that  they  at  all  exceeded  the  proportion  of  private  friends 
that  every  first  minister  used,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have,  in  bis 
administration — but  they  were  as  yet  little  known,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  Premier  was  easily  misrepresented  as  being  their 
sole  merit.  This,  with  Addington's  own  inferiority  to  the  great 
masters  of  debate  amongst  whom  he  stood,  gave  ample  scope  to  the 
satiric  pleasantries  of  Canning,*  a  strophe  of  one  of  whose  sallies, 

*  "  The  pleasantries  of  Canninf?,  though  nowhera  alluded  to  in  these  vol- 
mnes,  and  only  now  Ilnfirering  in  a  fe«r  failing  memories,  had  so  much  influ- 
ence iu  Addington's  defeat,  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  preserve  two  or 
three  specimens  of  this  kind  of  small  shot.  In  allusion  to  those  specious  ora- 
tions with  which  Addington  used  to  captivate  the  country  gentlemen.  Can- 
ning quoted,  '  I  do  remember  an  apothecary  ....  culling  of  simples!' 
On  another  occasion,  when  Addington  was  loftily  enumerating  his  various 

15» 
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caricaturing  the  style  of  the  Doctor's  oratory  and  the  class  of  its 

admirers,  had  no  small  effect  in  its  day,  and  still  clings  to  the 

memory : 

Cheer  him  when  he  hobbles  rilely, 
Brotlier  Brogge  and  Brother  Hileyl 
Cheer  him  when  his  audience  flag, 
Brother  Hiley— Brother  Bragge! 

**  Brother  Bragge,  however,  was  a  well-informed  and  judicious 
man,  who  spoke  with  considerable  weight ;  and  we  have  heard  that, 
in  his  earlier  day,  Brother  Hilej'  was  remarkably  lively  and  clever; 
and  he  certainly  was,  in  our  time,  a  sensible  as  well  as  amiable 
gentleman." 

The  wit  of  Canning  would  have  been  more  exercised  had  be 
known  that  "Brother  Hiley"  later  indulged  in  a  romantic  tender- 
ness for  the  fascinating  Miss  Stephens,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
even  confided  to  ]SIr.  Jerdan,  through  whose  good  offices  his  admir- 
ing strains  were  inserted  in  a  popular  journal. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  was  owing,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  the  iiTCsponsible  question  which  was 
to  overset  or  impede  so  many  ministries.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Prince  had  signified  to  Mr.  Pitt  his  approbation  of  the  measure,  and 
indeed  avowed,  on  several  occasions,  that  he  was  favorable  to  it. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Lord  Moira,  bis 
present  friend,  was  an  ardent  "  Catholic."* 

But  nt  this  moment  he  was  more  thnn  usually  reckless  in  associat- 
ing with  the  Jacobins  and  the  Opposition,  uttering  the  most  violent 

measures  of  national  defence,  Canning  interjected,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
*  Oh,  most  forcible  Feeble !  *  *  The  relative  merits  of  Pitt  and  AddingUm,*  be 
said,  *  might  be  determined  by  the  Rule  of  Three  Inverse: 

"  •  Pitt  is  to  Addington— 

As  London  is  to  Paddingtonl  * 

And  we  have  half  forgotten  a  French  epitaph  which  concluded: 

"• Cyglt 

Ministre  par  hasard  et  M4decin  malgr6  luL* 

Mr.  Pitt  himself  would  in  private  indulge  a  smile  at  his  succe«or*8  somewhat 
prosy  orations.  We  heard  very  lately  from  one  of  the  company  still  happfly 
surviving,  that  about  this  time  Pitt,  who  was  expected  to  a  dinner-party,  did 
not  come  in  till  the  second  course,  *  begging  pardon  for  being  so  late,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  hear  Addington  out;  and  the  Doctor,  you  know,  travels  with 
bis  own  horses!*** 
•Rose,  "Diaries,** L  802. 
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speeches;  ♦  the  Duke  of  York,  however,  remained  firm  to  the  Kiog.. 
A  strange  surprise,  however,  was  at  hand,  which  was  odco  more  to 
raise  his  hopes.  Unfortunately  the  agitation  commenced  with  the 
late  cliange,  and  tlio  struggles  he  had  gone  through  were  now  to 
have  their  effect  on  the  King.  Agitated  and  distracted  hy  different 
forms  of  excitement,  his  life  attempted  in  the  theatre,  the  behavior 
of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and  above  all,  shocked  at  the  pro- 
posals of  his  minister  to  concede  what  with  him  was  a  matter  of 
morbid  horror — indulgence  to  the  Catholics — it  had  not  been  a  sur- 
prise to  any  one  that  the  mind  of  the  King  should  have  for  the  third 
time  given  way. 

About  the  middle  of  February  he  caught  cold;  the  old  "harries" 
set  in,  and  within  a  fortnight  tlie  fatal  Willis  hod  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  he  was  **  as  bad  as  ever."  From  his  ravings  it  was  easy 
to  learn  what  liad  caused  his  disorder,  for  ho  was  heard  to  mutter 
frequently,  •*  I  will  be  true  to  the  Church." 

Never  was  tliere  sucli  an  awkward  contretemps,  for  the  arrange- 
ments were  only  in  progress:  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  gone  out,  or  rather 
Mr.  Addington  had  not  come  in.  All  was  confusion.  But  the 
hopes  of  the  Prince  and  his  friends  were  raised,  and  once  more  the 
regency  became  the  existing  topic.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the 
Prince,  bearing  in  mind  a  wholesome  recollection  of  his  encounter 
with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  last  occasion,  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
make  eager  approaches  to  him.  On  the  23d  February  he  sent  for 
him  to  ask  his  advice,  which  the  minister — for  he  was  still  such  de 
facto — firmly  and  significantly  said  he  would  be  glad  to  give,  but  on 
this  condition:  ''that  he  would  not  be  advised  by  his  friends  of  the 
Opposition."  The  Prince  agreed  at  once,  only  stipulating  that  he 
might  occasionally  consult  his  friend  Lord  Moira.f 

Pitt  added  a  further  stipulation,  that  if  unhappily  there  should 
be  a  necessity  for  a  regency,  his  royal  highness  should  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangement  as  settled  in  1789;  "that  the  Prince  seemed  to  be 
struck  at  that  being  put  to  him  so  distinctly,  and  perhaps  a  little 
averse  to  the  unqualified  tones  used  (as  if  Mr.  Pitt  was  conscious  of 
his  manner  of  stating  his  determination  having  been  severe),  and 
that  his  royal  highness  asked  how  some  of  those  now  acting  with 
Mr.  Pitt  would  feel  on  the  subject  who  had  taken  a  very  different 
line  on  the  former  occasion;  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  replied  he  thought 
every  one  concerned  in  it,  without  excepting  his  royal  highness, 


•  Mahnesbury,  "  Diaries,**  It.  0.  t  Bom,  *'  Diaries,*'  L  811. 
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could  not  do  better  than  accord  with  what  was  most  eyidentlj  the 
clear  sense  of  the  legislature,  expressed  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  Prince  then  expressed  uneasiness  at  some  of  the  restrictions  as 
likely  to  be  found  extremely  inconvenient.  Nothing,  however, 
passed  conclusive  between  them  as  to  any  arrangement  of  an  admin- 
istration. The  interview  ended  with  the  Prince  saying  that  he 
must  take  time  to  consider  all  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  said;  his  whole 
demeanor  perfectly  decorous  and  proper,  as  well  with  Mr.  Pilt  as 
at  the  Queen's  House,  when  he  was  there.  Mr.  Fox  has  certainly 
not  been  with  his  royal  highness,  and  Mr.  Pitt  thinks  he  has  not 
seen  Mr.  Sheridan." 

There  was  a  second  interview  a  few  days  later.  Both  parties 
were  inclined  to  put  aside  any  burning  question  of  principle,  and 
arrange  the  matter  by  a  sort  of  compromise.  Pitt  (Mr.  Abbott 
says),  at  one  of  the  interviews,  advised  the  Prince  to  carry  out  the 
Addington  aiTangement,  which  had  been  in  train;  to  which  the 
Prince  consented.  Neither  did  the  Piince  consult  any  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  with  his  usual  lack  of  propriety  he  appeared  at  a  concert 
given  by  the  notorious  Lady  Hamilton,  and  was  heard  to  say  to 
Calonne,  the  ex-minister,  *' Sacez  vous,  M.  Cuhnne,  man  p^e  e$t 
aumfou  que  jamais  f"  At  Carlton  House  dancing  and  singing  were 
going  on. 

As  the  Prince  found  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  whole  rather  stiff — indeed, 
he  said  "that  no  good  came  of  it,"  as  Lord  Malmesbury  repeats, 
"  it  was  natural  that  the  Prince's  next  step  was  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  Addington."  Accordingly,  "Jack  Payne"  was  de- 
spatched for  him.  The  Prince  asked  him  bluntly,  "Was  he  or 
Mr.  Pitt  minister?"  He  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  was.  "In  that  case, 
pray  send  ]llr.  Pitt  to  me."  The  other  naturally  hesitated,  and 
said  something  about  consulting  the  Duke  of  York,  on  which  the 
Prince,  with  a  certain  readiness  or  smartness  which  never  deserted 
him,  replied,  "  No  advice  can  be  wanting  on  such  an  occasion,  Mr. 
Addington:  if  you  decline  acceding  to  my  request,  be  so  good  as 
to  obey  my  commands."  * 

Another  account  says  the  Prince  declared  that  he  would  look  to 
Mr.  Addington  if  necessary. f  The  Prince,  it  may  be  said,  had  no 
authority  to  give  commands  to  Mr.  Addington,  and  could  only 
"request."    Among  other  topics,  he  dwelt  on  the  improper  sign- 


*  Lord  Malmesbury,  **  DlAries.** 
t  Lord  Oolchetiter,  *'  Diaries,**  i.  849. 
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ing  of  a  paper  by  the  Eling,  which  he  had  been  made  to  do  bj  one 
of  hia  physidans  at  the  instigation  of  the  Chancellor,  a  matter  on 
which  the  Prince  was  eager  to  have  3Ir.  Addington's  opinion;  but 
the  latter  was  reserved  and  begged  to  be  excused.  The  Prince  was 
gracious,  and  praised  his  general  behavior.* 

All,  however,  seemed  anxious  that  the  Prince  should  "keep  him- 
self quiet**  and  be  ''passive."  '  But  this  he  could  not  do.  He  was 
remarked  to  be  in  great  agitation  of  mind  and  spirits,  uttering  com- 
plaints of  the  way  he  was  treated  at  the  palace,  how  he  was  fur- 
nished with  no  news  of  the  King,  and  talked  "Opposition  lan- 
guage." His  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  remarkable  for  hia 
devotion  to  the  royal  family,  and  seemed  to  be  worn  out  with  his 
affectionate  attendance.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  exhibiting  his 
natural  contending  disposition  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  was 
going  about  uttering  sentiments  of  great  violence,  declaring  that 
the  Chancellor  who  had  procured  the  Sling's  signature  deserved  a 
hatchet.  This  Prince  was  busy  at  his  favorite  labor  of  embroiling 
people,  for  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  February,  when  the  King's 
life  was  despaired  of,  he  sent  at  once  for  the  Duke  of  York  but  not 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  latter  protested  against  such  treat- 
ment, on  which  he  gave  the  excuse  that  the  Prince  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  King.  By  March  the  7th  the  King  had  recovered  after 
about  a  three  weeks'  illness,  so  that  once  more  the  Prince  had  been 
beguiled  into  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  first  admitted  was 
his  favorite  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  at  the  interview  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  questions  were  eagerly  put  as  to  all  his 
family,  there  was  no  allusion  to  his  eldest  son.f 

Not  until  March  the  11th— four  days  later— did  the  Prince  see  his 
father.  The  Court  party  malignantly  gave  out  that  this  was  his 
own  fault,  that  he  had  purposely  chosen  to  come  at  times  when  he 
knew  he  would  not  be  admitted,  etc.  We  know  enough  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Queen  and  her  faction  to  see  that  this  exclusion  was 
part  of  their  policy.    Payne,  describing  this  interview  to  Mr.  Rose, 


•In  Dean  Pellew's  "Life  of  Lord  Sldmouih,**  Lord  lCalmetbar]r*t  story  of 
the  Prince's  rebuke  is  dismissed  as  untrue;  jret,  in  the  Terj  account  of  the 
interview  given  by  Addington  to  Mr.  Abbott,  we  find  that  **  Mr.  Addington 
explained  that,  not  having  received  his  royal  highness's  oommandw  to  go 
before,  he  had  voluntarily  forborne  to  call,  as  it  must  appear  to  be  oourttng  a 
situation ;  but  that  being  now  commanded  to  go,**  eta  From  this  apology,  it 
is  evident  that  something  of  the  Idnd  had  taken  place. 

t  Malmesbury,  **  Diaries,**  p.  81. 
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declared  that  the  Prince  had  not  been  with  him  more  than  m  iniiio 
ute  or  two  before  Doctor  Thomas  Willis  came  into  the  room  with- 
out  having  been  sent  for,  and  remained  in  it  the  whole  time  Ui 
royal  highness  was  there,  which  of  course  prevented  anj  confl- 
dcntial  conversation;  but  that  much  passed  of  a  general  catnie. 
Among  other  matters  entered  upon  by  his  Majesty,  he  said  he  wu 
glad  to  find  the  inquiries  made  about  his  health  had  been  very  gen- 
eral. The  Prince  answered,  he  believed  everybody  had  been  to  the 
Queen's  house  who  could  cither  go  there  or  be  carried;  to  which  tlie 
King  replied,  Mr.  Fox  had  not  been,  but  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had, 
who  lie  verily. thought  had  a  respect  and  regard  for  him;  particn- 
larly  dwelling  on  his  conduct  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  the 
attempt  was  made  on  his  Majesty*s  life  by  the  madman  who  had 
been  in  the  Dragoons;  which  led  his  Majesty  to  ask  whether  the 
Prince  was  in  the  house  at  the  time;  who  said  he  was  not,  but 
that  he  repaired  there  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  transaction.* 

It  would  seem  that  the  Prince  was  misinformed  as  to  Fox's 
inquiries  at  the  palace.  Fox  left  his  name  only  on  that  evening. 
Thus  he  seemed  destined  to  turn  everything  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage, and  set  himself  in  a  worse  light  than  ever  in  his  father's  eyes. 
One  matter,  however,  arose  out  of  the  crisis  which  comes  in  aid  of 
his  consistency  later,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  his  "desertion  of 
the  Whigs,"  and  the  charge  of  his  retaining  his  father's  advisers; 
for  he  had  now  declared  to  Lord  St.  Helens,  who  repeated  it  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  that  his  purpose  had  been  "to  maintain  his  father's 
ministers  in  their  situation. "f  The  Opposition,  too,  had  not  been 
very  eager  for  place;  for  Fox  and  the  rest  expressed  themselves 
glad  and  relieved  at  the  crisis  being  over.  The  Prince  was  there- 
fore the  only  one  mortified  and  discredited. 

But  there  soon  came  evidences  of  a  relapse  in  the  King's  condi- 
tion, and  at  the  Drawing  Room  held  on  March  the  26th  it  was 
noted  how  pale  the  Queen  was,  and  the  Princesses  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  weeping.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Malmesbury  states, 
behaved  rudely  to  the  Queen.  His  adviser.  Lord  Thurlow,  who 
was  talked  of  for  Chancellor  in  case  the  party  had  come  in,  was 
reported  to  have  used  shocking  language  about  the  King,  so  that 
Lord  Kcnyon,  who  heard  him,  declared  that  of  the  two  he  was  the 
one  who  was  really  mad. 

The  Prince,  however,  found  it  advisable  to  be  on  good  terms 


*  Rom,  "  DUrles,"  L  888.  t  Oolchwttr,  '*  DUrie%**  L 
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with  the  Court,  as  he  was  now,  as  ever,  in  want  of  money.  He 
iHshed  to  make  an  arrangement  for  borrowing  a  snm  of  monejr  from 
the  King,  on  the  security  of  extending  for  a  year  more  the  pres- 
ent plan  for  paying  off  his  debts.  On  one  day  in  April  he  and  the 
Sling  rode  down  to  Kew  together,  and  after  dinner  rode  again. 
This,  or  the  discussion  during  the  exercise,  brought  on  agitation, 
and  he  was  heard  putting  questions  to  workpeople  and  others.  On 
these  rides  the  Prince  founded  an  extraordinaTy  legend,  for  he 
sent  for  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  following  day,  and 
announced  to  him  that  his  Majesty  was  about  to  retire  to  Hanover 
or  to  America,  and  resign  the  government  to  him  I  He  wished  the 
Chancellor,  therefore,  to  take  the  necessaTy  steps,  and  see  Lord 
Thurlow  for  the  purpose.  The  Queen  and  his  brothers  wished  him 
to  confine  the  King,  etc.  The  Cliancellor  received  thb  extraordi- 
nary communication  very  coolly  and  bluntly,  and  declined  to  adopt 
any  of  the  measures  suggested.  He  then  pressed  Lord  Rosslyn,  the 
late  Chancellor,  with  similar  proposals,  sending  him  earnest  mes- 
sages by  Payne.  This  in  itself  seemed  like  madness.  Yet  his  fore- 
cast came  true. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  poor  King  had  relapsed.  Dr.  "Willis  riding 
out  with  him,  he  would  tell  his  physician  that  he  had  a  "most 
charming  night:  no  sleep  from  eleven  till  half  after  four,"  the  time 
being  passed  in  getting  out  of  bed,  opening  the  shutters,  in  praying 
at  times  violently,  and  in  making  such  remarks  as  betrayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  situation.  He  frequently  called  out:  "I  am 
now  perfectly  well,  and  my  Queen,  my  Queen  has  saved  me!"  ♦ 

In  fact,  his  body,  mind,  and  tongue  were  all  upon  the  stretch 
every  minute,  and  his  eldest  son  and  his  eldest  son's  affairs  were 
unfortunately  too  much  connected  with  this  agitation.  €k)od  and 
conscientious  king  as  he  was,  he  had  now  before  his  mind  the 
trouble  of  his  little  grandchild's  future,  which  he  felt. he  alone  was 
competent  to  decide  on,  and  had  determined  to  take  the  chaige  of 
her  himself. 

That  there  was  scarcely  a  more  wretched  household  in  the  king- 
dom than  that  at  Kew  will  be  seen  from  the  following  piteous 
letter: 

THE  PBmCESS   ELIZABETH  TO  THE  KEY.   DB.   TH0XA8  WILLIS. 

"June  eth,  1801. 
"After  receiving  one  note  you  will  be  surprised  at  this:  but 

« '*  Life  of  Lord  Eldon/*  i.  878. 
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second  thoughts  arc  sometimes  best:  besides  vhich  I  am  com- 
manded  by  the  Queen  to  inform  you  by  letter  how  much  this  sub- 
ject of  the  Princess  is  still  in  the  King's  mind,  to  a  degree  that  is 
distressing,  from  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  family;  Mama  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  informed  of  it  The 
Queen  commands  me  to  add,  that  if  you  could  see  her  heart,  you 
would  see  that  she  is  guided  by  every  principle  of  justice,  and  with 
a  most  fervent  wish  that  the  dear  King  may  do  nothing  to  form  a 
breach  between  him  and  the  Prince, — for  she  really  lives  in  dread 
of  it;  for,  from  the  moment  my  Brother  comes  into  the  room  till  the 
instant  he  quits  it,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  kind  that  the  King 
does  not  do  by  him.  This  is  so  different  to  his  manner  when  toeU, 
and  his  ideas  concerning  the  child  so  extraordinary,  that,  to  own  to 
you  the  truth,  I  am  not  astonished  at  ^lamn'8  uneasiness.  She  took 
courage  and  told  the  King,  that  now  my  Brother  was  quiet,  he  had 
better  leave  him  so,  as  he  never  had  forbid  the  Princess  seeing  the 
child  when  she  pleased;  to  which  he  answered,  'That.does  not  sig- 
nify; the  Princess  shall  have  her  child,  and  I  will  speak  to  Mr. 
Wyatt  about  the  building  of  the  wing  to  her  present  house.'  You 
know  full  well  how  speedily  everything  is  now  ordered  and  done. 
In  short,  what  l^Iama  wishes  is,  that  you  would  inform  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that  his  assistance  is  much  wanted  in  preventing  the 
King  doing  anything  that  shall  hurt  him.  The  Princess  spoke  to 
me  on  the  conversation  the  King  had  had  with  her,  expressed  her  dis- 
tress, and  I  told  her  how  right  she  was  in  not  answering,  as  I  feared 
the  King's  intentions,  though  most  kindly  meant,  might  serve  to 
hurt  and  injure  her  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  was  not  wrong,  but  I  am 
always  afraid  when  she  speaks  to  me  on  such  unfortunate  subjects. 
I  think  the  king  heated  and  fatigued,  which  I  am  not  surprised  at, 
not  having  been  one  minute  quiet  the  whole  day.  I  assure  you  it 
is  a  very  great  trial,  the  anxiety  we  must  go  through;  but  we  trust 
in  God, — therefore  we  hope  for  the  best. 

"Your  friend, 

"Elizabeth." 

the  prmcesa  elizabeth,  probably  to  the  rev.  dr.  thomas 

WILLIS. 

'*  June  9th,  1801. 

"I  am  but  just  come  into  my  room,  where  I  found  your  very 
comfortable  letter,  which  I  return  you  many  thanks  for.  I  had 
promised  Mama  to  tell  you,  etc 
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"  She  commands  me  to  say  to  you  that  she  wishes  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  show  Mr.  Addington,  that,  as  the  King  is  con- 
tented with  it,  that  he  had  better  not  hurr}'  our  going,  as  he  is  so 
much  better,  that  there  is  hope  that  in  gaining  strength  it  will 
ensure  us  from  having  a  relapse,  which  you  may  easily  belieye  is 
her  earnest  and  dailj'  prayer.  He  has  been  very  quiet,  very  heavy, 
and  very  sleepy,  all  the  evening,  and  has  said  two  or  three  times, 
yesterday  was  too  much  for  him.  God  grant  that  his  eyes  may 
soon  open,  and  that  he  may  see  his  real  and  true  friends  in  their 
true  colors.  How  it  grieves  one  to  see  so  fine  a  character  clouded 
by  complaint!  but  He  who  inflicted  it  may  dispel  it,  so  I  hope  all 
will  soon  be  well.  Your  friend, 

"Elizabeth." 

A  change  of  scene,  fresh  country  air,  with  perfect  quiet,  was 
absolutely  necessar}',  and  the  King,  who  delighted  in  staying  at  a 
favorite  subject's  house  for  a  few  days,  honored  Mr.  Rose  with  a 
visit  at  Cufnels.  Gradually  he  was  restored  to  health,  for  a  time 
at  least. 

It  was  when  he  was  at  Weymouth  that  the  military  taste  of  the 
kingdom  was  enlisted  by  the  behavior  of  the  First  Consul :  drill- 
ing, volunteering,  addresses  going  forward  with  great  animation. 
Mr.  Addiugton,  now  established  as  Prime  Minister,  was  being 
pressed  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  brother  for  military  employ- 
ment, the  former  proposing  to  go  down  and  urge  the  matter  on 
the  King.  Once  more  the  Prince  of  Wales's  military  ardor  flamed 
up,  and  he  addressed  the  ministers  in  the  following  strain: 

THE  FBINCE  OF  WALES  TO  MR.  ADDINaTON. 

•^Brighton,  August  did,  1801. 
"Deab  Seb, 

"  In  the  present  anxious  pressure  of  public  affairs  I  am 
extremely  unwilling  to  obtrude  the  smallest  additional  weight  of 
business  upon  you,  and  more  especially  to  intrude  any  which 
could  belong  personally  to  myself.  But  the  station  you  fill  renders 
it  necessary  that  all  such  communications  as  I  have  to  state  should 
be  made  directly  to  you.  Besides,  the  zeal  which  I  am  conscious 
animates  you  in  the  cause  of  all  the  royal  family,  together  with  the 
kind  and  obliging  interest  I  believe  you  so  particularly  to  take  in 
whatever  essentially  relates  to  m3sclf,  induce  me  to  communicate 
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with  you  in  thorough  confidence,  and  under  the  impressioii  of  hig^ 
personal  opinion  and  esteem. 

"  As  I  Mrish  to  make  you  perfectly  master  of  the  subject  I  am 
about  to  treat  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter*  which  I  wrote  to 
the  King  in  April,  1798,  when  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  uniTenal, 
although  very  wide  of  the  formidable  aspect  which  this  measure 
unquestionably  wears  at  the  present  day.  I  cannot  immediately 
put  my  hand  on  the  answer  his  Majesty  wrote  me  to  this  letter 
(it  being  among  my  papers  in  London),  but  it  went  distinctly  to 
this,  that,  in  case  of  the  enemy's  landing,  my  regiment  was  to  be 
foremost  of  the  cavalry,  and  myself  at  their  head.  The  feelings 
I  have  expressed  to  the  King  in  this  letter,  as  possessing  me  at  that 
day,  be  assured  have  lived  in  my  breast  ever  since,  and  operate  at 
this  moment  with  a  tenfold  increase;  yet,  dreading  even  the  appre- 
hension of  offeriug  any  proposition  that  migbt  tend,  however 
slightly,  to  tlurry  the  King,  I  bave  determined  not  to  repeat  a  simi- 
lar mode  of  application  to  his  Majesty  on  the  present  occasion; 
but,  confiding  in  your  friendly  discretion,  place  these  uppermost 
wishes  of  my  heart  entirely  in  your  hands,  requesting  that  you 
will  take  tlie  earliest  convenient  opportunity  of  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  his  Majesty  as  a  suggestion  from  youi*self,  not  only 
founded  upon  the  infinite  anxiety  you  know  it  to  excite  in  my 
mind,  but  from  the  high  rank  I  bear  in  the  country,  as  a  measure 
of  national  expectation  at  so  eventful  a  crisis  as  the  present,  and  in 
its  consequences  materially  affecting  my  future  diameter  and  con- 
sequence iu  life  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  I  again  submit,  as 
before,  to  be  called  out  in  whatever  character  his  Majesty  shall 
think  fit.  I  own  that  a  command  of  cavaliy  would  be  most  pleas- 
ing to  me,  because  I  think  in  that  Hue  I  could  best  serve  my  King 
and  country;  but  I  have  no  difficulties.  I  am  willing  and  ready  to 
serve  in  any  command  and  with  any  rank  a  letter  of  service  may 
assign  me;  or  even  to  serve  under  the  command  of  any  officer 
whatever  it  may  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  place  over  me.  Inde- 
pendent of  an  ardent  love  for  actual  service,  the  consideration  of 
my  fame  and  character  with  the  world  engrosses,  as  you  may 
readily  conceive,  my  every  thought,  and  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
insure  to  me  your  good  offices  and  cordial  co-operation  in  the 
attainment  of  an  object  I  have'so  earnestly  at  heart;  for  I  can  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  conclude  this  letter  with  assuring  you  of  the 

«^n«<,  p.  84a. 
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truth  of  the  declaration  I  made  in  my  letter  to  the  King,  '  that 
death  would  be  preferable  to  the  being  marked  as  the  only  man 
that  was  not  suffered  to  stand  forth  on  such  an  occasion/ 
*'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

"George  P." 

A  month  was  allcwed  to  elapse  before  an  answer  was  returned 
to  this  appeal.  It  was  of  the  conventional  kind.  The  King,  it 
seems,  declared  there  was  no  situation  suited  to  the  rank  of  the 
Prince.  "The  conversation,"  the  minister  adds  significantly. 
"  from  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state,  was  unavoid- 
ably short;  but  he  should  have  thought  himself  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  protract  it." 

Peace,  however,  was  presently  concluded,  due  notice  of  which 
the  minister  gave  to  the  Prince. 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  TO  MR.    ADDINGTON. 

•*  Windsor  Castle.  Oct  2nd,  1801. 
"Many  thanks,  ray  dear  sir,  for  your  obliging  communication. 
It  is  a  matter  of  amazing  importance,  and  upon  which  I  most 
heartily  congratulate  you.  Everything,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  smile 
upon  us  now.  ...  As  I  am  this  moment  summoned  to  his  Majes- 
ty's dinner,  excuse  my  not  adding  anything  more,  except  that  I  am, 
with  the  truest  regard,  dear  Sir, 

"  Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  George  P." 

Indeed,  so  soon  as  Otto,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  arrived  in 
London,  we  find  the  Prince,  with  a  kind  of  emotional  view  of  the 
event,  taking  an  interest  in  the  negotiations,  and  closeted  with  the 
envoy.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  one  of  his  favorites,  was  engaged  in 
the  matter.  "  We  all  knew  and  appreciate  thoroughly,"  wrote  Otto 
to  the  latter,  "  the  talents  of  the  Prince,  who  so  ably  expounded  to 
us  the  true  system  that  should  guide  the  relations  of  his  country  as 
well  as  of  all  Europe.  Peace,  founded  on  such  consideration, 
becomes  not  a  simple  exchange  of  snuff-boxes  or  a  ten  years'  truce, 
but  a  solemn  pact,  guaranteed  by  all  that  humanity  holds  most 
dear.  *  All  is  new  in  this  age  of  ours,'  said  the  Prince.  All  is 
indeed  new,  and  so,  too,  was  the  language  he  used,  and  which  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  recollection."*    We  can  see  the  figure  of 

♦  Lord  Sidmouth,  "  Life,"  ii.  25. 
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the  Prince  as  he  thus  expatiated  at  Carlton  House,  and  fancied  he 
was  controverting  events.  Otto's  letter  was  shown  to  the  Prince 
by  Mocpherson,  and  the  former,  much  gratified,  forwarded  it  to 
the  Prime  Minister: 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  TO  MR.   ADDINGTOX. 

'*Jaii.22iid,180aL 
"When  the  letter  of  M.  Otto,  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
inclose  to  you,  was  communicated  to  me.  I  desired  Admiral  Payne 
to  lay  it  before  you :  he  called  twice  in  Downing  Street,  butmissed 
you.  It  is  neither  from  the  compliments  that  M.  Otto  has  been 
pleased  to  pa}'  mc,  nor  even  from  the  justice  which  he  renders  to 
your  administration,  that  I  am  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  contents  of  his  letter.  It  is  the  wisdom,  the  temper,  and  the 
pleasing  harmony  of  the  political  order  which  it  embraces,  that 
have  won  my  admiration.  Fortunate  shall  I  reckon  my  own  des- 
tiny in  life,  if  I  can  in  any  way  be  useful  to  favor  a  political  sys- 
tem of  such  extensive  good.  I  know  what  you  will  naturally  feel 
on  the  subject;  and  no  one  can  wish  you  more  success  in  the 
arduous  and  noble  duty  you  are  discharging  for  your  country. 

"Georob  p." 

The  minister  of  course  gratefully  acknowledged  these  compli- 
ments. On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1802,  festivities  and 
revels  of  all  kinds  followed.  The  Lord  Mayor  gave  a  magnificent 
entertainment,  which  the  Prince  attended,  whose  horses  were  taken 
off  at  Temple  Bar,  and  his  carriage  drawn  by  the  mob  to  the 
Mansion  House.  A  ball  given  by  the  Gaming  Club  in  Bond  Street 
followed. 

We  are  told  how  their  rooms  were  decorated  upon  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  **  The  windows,  by  excellent  mechanical  skill, 
served  iis  so  many  entrances,  and  were  ornamented  with  flowers; 
gilt  eorbeiUes  depended  from  them,  containing  lights.  The  great 
room  was  illuminated  with  about  forty  lustres;  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  green  and  buff  trcillage  paper.  Each  recess  formed  a  green- 
house, which  was  stocked  with  the  choicest  plants,  trees  of  consid- 
erable size,  beauty,  and  value.  A  grand  orchestra  contained  a  full 
band  of  musicians;  and  a  numl)er  of  Indians  performed  their  war- 
dance,  battle,  and  song.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  habited  in  a 
rich  Highland  dress,  and  he  had  a  room  exclusively  for  his  own 
party.    An  adjoining  one  represented  a  subterraneous  cave  for  a 
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number  of  banditti.  These  sung  several  excellent  comic  songs,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  royal  highness.  The  banditti  consisted  of 
Lord  Craven,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Craven,  Mr.  Planners,  and  Mr.  T. 
Sheridan.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  foreign  ministers  were  present, 
and  also  several  strangers  of  distinction,  among  whom  was  the 
beautiful  3Iadamc  Rccamicr.  This  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
ffites  ever  given  in  this  country." 

He  was  now  indeed  beginning  to  exhibit  that  curious  taste  for 
costume  and  fancy  dressing  for  which  he  was  to  be  so  remarkable. 
At  the  Lord  Mayors  he  had  worn  "a  general's  frock  imiform,*' 
which,  considering  that  he  did  not  hold  the  rank,  seems  strange. 

At  one  of  these  balls  a  difficulty  had  BXi^xn  out  of  the  position 
that  two  important  ladies,  the  Duchess  of  York  and  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  were  to  take.  The  King  and  Queen  would  not  hear  of  them 
being  placed  at  the  same  table,  and  the  Duke  was  distracted  between 
his  father  and  brother.  It  was  arranged  by  having  separate  tables. 
Here  the  Prince's  rude  speech  to  "  Old  Baggs"  (Lord  Eldou)  caused 
much  amusement.  The  latter  was  pressing  on  him  the  necessity  of 
consulting  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  when 
the  Prince  declared  roughly,  "  That  he  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  let  his  hair  grow  under  his  wig  to  please  his  wife."  The  Chan- 
cellor answered  him  firmly:  "Your  Royal  Highness  condescends 
to  be  personal.  I  beg  leave  to  retire."  The  Prince  wrote  to  him  to 
say  that  nothing  was  intended,  that  he  had  quoted  a  proverb;  but  it 
was  awkward  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  one  in  which  the 
Chancellor  indulged  I 

During  this  year  the  Prince  seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually 
restless,  and  some  eccentric  boutades  of  his  are  recorded.  He  seri- 
ously proposed  to  one  of  the  ministers  to  go  abroad  "and  form  a 
Northern  Confederacy."  His  plan  was  to  gain  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, which  he  said  he  could  do,  and  through  him  Russia  and 
Prussia.  In  this  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  one  Baron  Hompesch, 
"a  rank  adventurer."  He  pressed  the  matter  on  Lord  Pelham, 
who  only  put  it  aside  as  one  of  the  ten  thousand  chimeras  his  royal 
highness  had  conceived.  The  following  day  Hompesch  was  de- 
spatched by  him  to  Lord  Pelham  to  talk  the  plan  over,  but  the 
latter  declined  entering  on  such  a  subject  with  the  baron.* 

•  M&hnesbury,  **  Diaries,*'  It.  288. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

1802-1803. 

The  Prince's  affairs  had  now  for  some  five  or  six  years  been  sub- 
mitted to  strict  regulation,  and,  it  having  been  made  illegal  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  trust  him,  it  was  presumed  that  he  was  secured 
against  all  relapse  into  debt.  The  public  was  now  to  be  surprised 
by  learning  that  it  was  the  father,  and  not  the  son,  that  was  in  debt; 
and  an  application  was  made  to  Parliament  to  discharge  the  arrears 
of  the  Civil  List,  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  sterling.  Lord  Hol- 
land was  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  his  ^Injcsty  should  be  treated 
as  his  son  had  been,  and  a  portion  of  the  royal  income  set  apart.  It 
is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  deficit  was  attributed  to  public  charges 
— secret  service  money  and,  strange  to  say,  outlay  upon  elections. 
This  was  a  favorable  opening,  and  accordingly  the  old  wearying 
subject  of  the  Prince's  situation  was  brought  forward,  and  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  the  Solicitor-General,  once  more  made  an  appeal 
for  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  arrears.  This  long-disputed  claim  was 
now  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  it  had  remained  without 
decision  for  some  years.  The  old  arguments  were  put  forward,  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  King  had  not  only  appropriated  the  arrears,  but 
taken  fines  from  tenants  for  long  leases,  leaving  the  Prince's  powers, 
as  a  landlord  much  impaired.  The  motion  for  a  committee  was 
defeated  by  a  not  very  large  majority — 160  to  108.  The  minister 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  weakness  of  the  position,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1802,  sent  to  consult  Mr.  Pitt  as  to  making  a  compromise  with 
the  Prince  on  the  terms  of  discharging  him  from  the  arrangement  of 
1795,  by  paying  off  whatever  debts  remained  due.  In  return,  the 
Prince  was  not  to  press  for  the  Cornwall  arrears.  Mr.  Pitt  declared 
himself  against  all  compromise.  If  the  arrears  were  justly  owing, 
he  said,  they  should  be  paid;  if  not,  the  question  of  increased  allow- 
ance should  be  considered  separately.  On  February  16th,  Mr. 
Addington  came  to  the  House  with  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  to 
this  effect:* 

*  Dean  Pellew*8  mode  of  appreciating  his  hero  may  be  coDceived  from  the 
following  passage:  *'  Speaking  of  this  event  '*  (the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
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The  minister  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  the  position  of  splendor  a 
Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  hold,  and  proposed  that  a  sum  of  money, 
not  exceeding  £60,000  in  the  year,  should  be  granted  for  three 
years  from  January  5th,  1803.  This  was  not  to  affect  the  previous 
airangement  of  1795.*  In  the  succeeding  debates  it  came  out  that 
the  legal  procceedings  for  the  arrears  had  been  suddenly  stopped,  so 
that  this  step  had  the  air  of  a  compromise.  It  was  also  announced 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  £575,000  of  debt  had  been  paid  off  by  the 
commissioners.  Mr.  Sheridan  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
devotion  to  his  master's  interest,  declaring  that  the  Prince  considered 
himself  bound  in  honor  to  pay  his  creditors  the  ten  per  cent,  which 
the  commissioners  had  deducted,  and  tliat  until  he  was  quite  clear 
he  would  decline  to  reassumc  liis  state  and  position.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  seems  to  have  truly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  these  protes- 
tations, viz.,  thut  the  Prince  had  incurred  a  new  tale  of  debt  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  And,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  there 
would  have  been  found  persons  ready  to  advance  an  heir-apparent 
money  as  he  required,  on  usurious  terras,  in  spite  of  any  Act.f 

Mr.  Fox  boasted  in  extravagant  terms  that  the  Prince  had  now 
shown  himself  worthy  of  the  management  of  a  large  income  by  his 
prudence — the  only  virtue  he  was  ever  charged  with  wanting.  Mr. 
Erskine  declared  for  him,  that  now,  at  forty  years  of  age,  he  did  not 
owe  one  shilling  to  the  public.  Mr.  Tierney  said  he  was  the  least 
expensive  Prince  of  Wales  that  ever  existed!  However,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  the  Prince's  equerry,  Colonel  Tyrwhitt,  brought  down  a 
message  to  the  House,  stating  that  the  Prince  gratefully  accepted  the 
promised  Act,  declaring  that  there  were  still  claims  on  him  for 
which  he  must  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  income.  Mr.  Calcraft  on 
March  4th  brought  forward  a  motion  in  this  spirit,  for  a  committee 
to  examine  the  Prince's  affairs,  and  enable  him  to  resume  his  posi- 
tion with  proper  state  and  dignity.     All  his  friends  declared  that 


Date  Governor  Wall),  Lord  Sidmouth  observed :  **  In  the  case  of  Governor 
Wall,  Lord  Eldon  said  he  would  not  say  he  ought  to  be  hanged  and  he  would 
not  say  he  ought  not.  He  was  hanged,"  added  Lord  Sidmouth,  In  that  cahm 
tone  which  marked  the  mild  decision  of  his  character.— "Life,"  L  478. 

*  In  1801,  Mr.  Addlngton  had  sanctioned  an  Increased  allowance  of  £8000  a 
year  to  the  Prince.  It  becomes  difficult  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ments: the  Prince,  however,  was  the  gainer. 

t  The  ZJhancellor,  however,  explained  tlrnt  there  virtually  had  been  no 
reduction,  as  they  were  given  the  full  sum  in  debentures  at  three  per  cent, 
or  the  reduced  sum  with  five  per  cent.,  no  interest  being  due  on  mere  book 
debts. 
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the  Princi'  had  not  directed  this  motion,  though  he  did  not  prevent 
it,  and  Sheridan  made  a  humorous  and  effective  speech. 

The  ministers  carried  the  previous  question  by  a  small  majority 
of  about  40.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  Lord  Moira  brought 
the  matter  to  a  conchision,  by  a  sort  of  officLil  acceptance  on  the 
Prince's  part.  The  Prince  also  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Erskine,  his  chancellor,  that  he  could  not  think  of  adding  further 
to  the  burden  of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  Parliament  had  done.*  For,  as  Lord  Malmsbury  learned 
from  Lord  Pelham,  "it  is  understood  the  Prince  is  to  restore  his 
establishment."  He  asked,  "Was  this  put  in  writing?"  He 
answered,  "No;  but  it  was  implied  by  the  Prince's  promise."  In 
short,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  is  a  compromise  between  the  Prince 
and  Adtlington,  to  induce  the  Prince  to  waive  his  claims  on  the 
arrears  of  the  Duchy,  and  which  the  Crown  lawyers  consider  to  be 
a  fair  one,  and  so  withdraw  hb  petition  of  right.  No  terms  arc 
made  with  the  Prince  but  this  (Lord  Pelham  was  one  of  the  Grov- 
ernment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind):  "None  of  his  income  (which 
will  now  be  net  which  is  paid  him  by  the  public)  is  appropriated  to 
any  specific  purpose,  as  the  Civil  List  is;  and  the  whole  will  evi- 
dently be  squandered  away,  without  his  assuming  any  one  single 
extensive  work  of  royalty  or  splendor,  to  prove  that  he  and  his 
hangers-on  do  not  consider  it  a  farce,  "f 

The  reader  will  recall  Mr.  Addington  consulting  with  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  compromise.  Yet  we  now  find  him  denying  it.  The  Prince 
also  denied  it,  and  abruptly  stopped  his  suit,  which  was  ripe  for 
decision.  The  affair,  however,  was  arranged;  the  public  were  not 
to  learn  more  of  the  matter  for  a  long  period. 

The  peace,  one  which  "  every  one  was  glad  of  and  no  one  proud 
of,"  soon  ended  in  a  violent  rupture,  and  once  more  the  kingdom 
re-echoed  with  valorous  shouts  and  the  noise  of  preparation.  Once 
more,  too,  was  our  Prince  fired  with  martial  ardor,  and  put  for- 
ward his  claim  to  be  allowed  to  serve  his  country  as  a  soldier.  He 
addressed  Mr.  Addington  in  a  number  of  letters. 


*  It  is  characteristic  that,  while  the  Prince's  IMends  were  thus  clamoring  in 
his  behalf,  their  principal  should  have  arransred  matters  with  the  minister; 
to  whom  Mr.  Sutton  had  written  apologetically,  that  the  Prince  did  not  wish 
to  embarrass  the  Qovemment  or  reflect  upon  any  one,  but  merely  to  satisfy 
the  public  that  he  had  not  been  a  burden  on  the  country,  and  that  the  state  of 
accounts  should  be  in  hiafayor.— **  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  L  483. 

t  "  Diaries,"  iv.  205. 


\ 
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THB  PRmCB  OF  WALES  TO  MR.  ADDI17GT0N. 

'*  Carlton  House,  Jul  j  ISth,  180a 
"Sctt, 

'*  The  subject  on  irliich  I  address  you  presses  so  heavily  on 

my  mind,  and  daily  acquires 'such  additional  importance,  that,  not- 
withstanding my  wish  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  disposition 
made  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  I  find  it  impossible  to  withhold  or 
delay  an  explicit  statement  of  my  feelings,  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  most  serious  consideration. 

"  When  it  was  officially  communicated  to  Parliament  that  the 
avowed  object  of  the  enemy  was  a  descent  on  our  kingdoms,  the 
question  became  so  obvious  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
required  the  voluntary  tender  of  personal  sei*viccs;  when  Parlia- 
ment, in  consequence  of  tbis  representation,  agreed  to  extraordinary 
measures  for  the  defence  of  these  realms  alone,  it  was  evident  the 
danger  was  not  believed  dubious  nor  remote.  Animated  by  the 
same  spirit  ^vhich  pervaded  the  nation  at  large,  conscious  of  the 
duties  which  I  owed  to  his  Majesty  and  the  country,  I  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  express  my  desire  of  undertaking  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  military  command;  I  neither  did  nor  do  presume  on 
supposed  talents  as  entitliDg  me  to  such  an  appointment.  I  am 
aware  I  do  not  possess  the  experience  of  actual  warfare;  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  regard  myself  as  totally  unqualified,  nor  defi- 
cient in  military  science,  since  I  have  long  made  the  service  my 
particular  study.  ]^[y  chief  pretensions  were  founded  on  a  sense 
of  those  advantages  which  my  example  might  produce  to  the  State, 
by  exciting  the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation,  and  a  knowledge  of 
those  expectations  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  form  as  to  the 
personal  exertion  of  their  princes  at  a  moment  like  the  present. 
The  more  elevated  my  situation,  in  so  much  the  efforts  of  zeal 
became  necessarily  greater;  and  I  confess,  that  if  duty  has  not 
been  so  paramount,  a  reflection  on  the  splendid  achievements  of 
my  predecessors  would  have  excited  in  me  the  spirit  cf  emulation. 
When,  however,  in  addition  to  such  recollections,  the  nature  of 
the  contest  in  which  we  are  al)out  to  engage  was  impressed  on  my 
consideration,  I  should  indeed  have  been  devoid  of  every  virtuous 
sentiment  if  I  felt  no  reluctance  in  remaining  a  passive  spectator  of 
armaments  which  have  for  their  object  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  empire. 

*'  Thus  was  I  influenced  to  make  my  offer  of  service,  and  I  did 
18 
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hope  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  have  attached  to  it  more 
value.  But  when  I  find  that,  from  some  unknown  cause,  mj 
appointment  seems  to  remain  so  long  undetermined;  when  I  feel 
myself  exposed  to  the  obloquy  of  being  regarded  by  the  country  of 
passing  my  time  indifferent  to  the  events  which  menace,  and  insen- 
sible to  the  call  of  patriotism,  much  more  of  glory,  it  then  becomes 
me  to  examine  my  rights,  and  to  remind  his  Majesty's  ministers 
that  the  claim  which  I  have  advanced  is  strictly  constitutional,  and 
justified  by  precedent;  and  that  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe, 
to  deny  my  exercibing  it  is  fatal  to  my  own  immediate  honor  and 
the  future  interests  of  the  crown. 

"  I  can  never  forget  that  I  have  solemn  obligations  imposed  on 
me  by  my  birth,  aud  that  I  should  ever  show  myself  foremost  in 
contributing  to  the  preser\'ation  of  the  country.  The  time  is  arrived 
when  I  may  prove  myself  sensible  of  the  duties  of  my  Mtuation, 
and  of  evincing  my  devotion  to  that  sovereign,  who  bj'  nature  as 
well  as  public  worth  commands  my  most  affectionate  attachment 

*'  I  repeat  that  I  should  be  sorrj'  to  embarrass  the  Government  at 
any  time,  most  particularly  at  such  a  crisis;  but  since  no  event  in 
my  future  life  can  compensate  me  for  the  misfortune  of  not  parti- 
cipating in  the  honors  and  dangers  that  await  the  brave  men  des- 
tined to  oppose  an  invading  enemy,  I  cannot  forego  the  earnest 
renewal  of  my  application. 

"  All  I  solicit  is  a  more  ostensible  situation  than  that  in  which  I 
am  at  present  placed ;  for,  situated  as  I  am — a  mere  colonel  of  a 
regiment — the  major-general  commanding  the  brigade,  of  which 
such  regiment  must  form  a  part,  would  justly  expect  and  receive 
the  full  credit  of  prean^angement  and  successful  enterprise. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"G.  P.- 

THE  PRIKCB  OF  WALES  TO  MR.  ADDINGTON. 

**  July  26th,  ISOa. 

"  A  week  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Addington  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  highest  importance. 
Though  he  cannot  anticipate  a  refusal  to  so  reasonable  a  demand,  he 
must  still  express  some  surprise  that  a  communication  of  such  a 
nature  should  have  remained  so  long  unanswered. 

"When  the  Prince  of  Wales  desured  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
which  might  enable  him  to  show  the  people  of  England  an  example 
of  zeal,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  his  sovereign,  he  naturally  thought 
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Iliat  he  wns  oaXj  fulfilling:  liis  npproprinte  duTy  ns  llie  flrsi  sub 
the  rmlm,  in  trliicli.  as  it  hvs  plciixcil  Provklcncc  ro  cause  hiu 
born,  so  he  ia  delermined  lo  muinliiin  Uinisclf,  br  at]  lUose  1 
able  exertions  which  iho  exigencies  of  these  critical  Iiiui»  pcci 
demand.  The  motives  of  bis  conduct  canuol  be  misconceivi 
niisrcprcsculed ;  lie  lias,  nt  a  momi'ut  wlien  eren'tbing  is  at 
iliiit  is  lictLT  and  sucrcd  to  Itim  and  to  Ihe  nalion.  asked  to  be  adt 
to  nuljtan'  rniii:,  because  be  may  linvc  bis  birthri^'lit  to  Sglil  fi 
tlironc  of  liis  fatlicr  lo  defi'nd,  tbe  glnrj-  of  Ibe  peopla  of  Et 
lo  uphold,  which  is  dearer  to  liiin  Uiun  life,  whicb  has  }~ct  rcti 
uDSuiLed  tiudcr  (he  princes  of  Ihu  house  of  Brunswicli,  and  \ 
he  trustx,  will  bo  trausmillcil  pure  and  utisullied  to  tbe  lalc«l  g 
lioDs.  Aainuitcd  by  such  seolimcats,  be  has  nadirally  deeirec 
placed  in  a  slliialioa  vrhero  he  can  act  according  to  the  U 
of  liis  hi-art  and  Ihe  dictates  of  his  conscicuce. 

"  In  maliiDj;  tbe  oSer,  in  ngaia  repeaclug  it.  tbe  Priace  of 
considers  that  lie  has  only  performed  his  duty  to  bimself, 
State,  to  tbe  King,  and  lo  Kuropc,  whose  fate  maj'  Im  iavoli 
the  issue  of  this  contest.  If  ibis  lender  of  iiis  services  \i  rej 
be  shall  ever  lament  thai  all  bis  efforts  have  been  fruitless,  an 
be  has  been  deprived  ot  mating  tiiose  escrtions  which  the  ci 
stances  of  tbe  empire,  his  own  inclinations,  and  bis  early  sni: 
attention  to  military  affairs,  would  have  rendered  so  pect 
grateful  to  himself,  and,  he  trusts,  not  entirely  useless  1 
public" 

Mr.  AddingtoD  expl^ned  that  though  a  verbal  tmswar  had 
sent  he  could  now  declare  that  the  King  "  applauded  "  the  Pi 
spirit,  but  referred  him  Co  the  answers  given  before. 

Tbe  Prince  of  Wales  then  desired  Mr.  Addington  to  \a,j  hi 
of  the  26th  of  Jtdy  before  the  King. 

KB.  ASDmSTOlT  TO  THE  FBIHGB  Or  TALZA 

"  Downing  Btreot,  Angnt  ], 
"Snt, 

"  In  obedience  to  the  commands  ot  j<mt  Bojrttl  Blgbi 
laid  before  his  Majesty  the  letter  dated  the  26(b  of  July,  with 
youi  Royal  Highness  honored  me;  and  I  have  It  in  commBiid 
hia  Majesty  to  acquaint  your  Boyal  Highness,  that  the  Kin 
referred  Mr.  Addington  to  the  orders  he  hod  before  given 
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with  the  addition,  that  the  Eaog's  opinion  being  fixed  be  desired 
VtizX  no  furtlier  mention  should  be  made  to  him  upon  the  subject 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  eTenr  sentiment  of  respect  and 
deference.  Sir,  jour  Royal  Highness's  most  humble  Scrrant, 

"  HSNBT  AdDIKOTOK." 

THE  FBlSrCE  OF  TrAI.ES  TO  THE  EIKO. 

*'  Brighthelmstone,  An^.  6^  1801 

"Sib, 

"  A  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  Addington 
and  myself  on  a  subject  which  deeply  involves  my  honor  and  char- 
acter. The  answers  which  I  have  received  from  that  gentleman, 
the  communication  which  he  has  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
leave  me  no  hope  but  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  your  3Iajesty.  I 
make  that  appeal  with  confidence,  because  I  feel  that  you  are  my 
natural  advocate,  and  with  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  ears  of  an 
affectionate  father  may  still  be  opened  to  the  applications  of  a  duti- 
ful son. 

*•  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  energies  of  my  charac- 
ter; to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of  your  Majesty's 
person,  crown,  and  dignity,  for  this  is  not  a  war  for  empire,  glory, 
or  dominion,  but  for  existence.  In  this  contest,  the  lowest  and 
humblest  of  your  >Iajesty*8  subjects  have  been  called  on ;  it  would 
therefore  little  become  me,  who  am  the  first,  and  who  stand  at  the 
very  footstool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  a  life- 
less spectator  of  the  mischiefs  which  threaten  us,  unconscious  of 
the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  indifferent  to  the  consequences 
which  may  follow.  Hanover  is  lost — England  is  menaced  with  in- 
vasion— Ireland  is  in  rebellion — Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France. 
At  such  a  moment  the  Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none  of  youi 
servants  in  zeal  and  devotion — to  none  of  your  subjects  in  duty— 
to  none  of  your  children  In  tenderness  and  affection — presumes  to 
approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat  those  offers  which  he  has  already 
made  through  your  ^lajesty's  minister.  A  feeling  of  honest  am- 
bition, a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  my  family — and, 
above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  that  gallant 
army,  which  may  be  the  support  of  your  Majesty's  crown  and  my 
best  hope  hereafter,  command  me  to  persevere,  and  to  assure  your 
Majesty  with  all  humility  and  respect,  that,  conscious  of  the  justice 
of  my  claim,  no  human  power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it. 
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"Allow  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this  line  of 
conduct  by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man,  and  sacred  to  me  as 
a  Prince.  Ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of  unexam- 
pled difflcuUy  and  danger?  Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  victory  when  I  have  everything  to  lose  by  defeat?  The  highest 
places  in  your  Majesty's  service  are  filled  b}'  the  younger  branches 
of  the  Royal  family:  tome  alone  no  place  is  assigned.  I  am  not 
thought  worthy  to  be  the  junior  mnjorgeneral  of  your  army.  If 
I  could  submit  in  silence  to  such  indignities,  I  should  indeed 
deserve  such  treatment,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  ene- 
mies, and  my  own,  that  I  am  entirely  incapable  of  those  exertions 
which  my  birth  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  peculiarly  call 
for.  Standing  so  near  the  throne,  when  I  am  debased,  the  cause  of 
royalty  is  wounded;  I  cannot  sink  in  the  public  opinion  without 
the  participation  of  your  Majesty  in  my  dcgrcdation.  Therefore 
every  motive  of  private  fooling  and  of  public  duty  induces  me  to 
implore  your  Majesty  to  review  youv  decision,  and  to  place  me  in 
that  situation  which  my  birth,  the  duties  of  my  station,  the  exam- 
ple of  my  predecessors,  and  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land entitle  nie  to  claim. 

"Should  I  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  which  I  have  formed, 
should  this  last  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  sovereign,  and  to  the 
affection  of  my  father,  fail  of  success,  I  shall  lament  in  silent  sub- 
mission his  determination;  but  Europe,  the  world,  and  posterity 
must  judge  between  us. 

"I  have  done  my  duty;  my  conscience  acquits  me;  my  reason 
tells  me  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  the  request  which  I  have 
made,  because  no  reasonable  arguments  have  ever  been  adduced  in 
answer  to  my  pretensions.  The  precedents  in  our  history  are  in 
ray  favor;  but  if  they  were  not,  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
especially  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment,  require  us  to  be- 
come an  example  to  our  posterity. 

•*  No  other  cause  of  refusal  has  or  can  be  assigned,  except  that 
it  is  the  will  of  your  Majesty.  To  that  will  and  pleasure  I  bow 
with  every  degree  of  humility  and  resignation;  but  I  can  never 
cease  to  complain  of  the  seventy  which  has  been  exercised  against 
me,  and  the  injustice  I  have  suffered,  till  I  have  ceased  to  exist. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  mysdf,  with  all  possible  devo- 
tion, your  Majesty's  most  duiilul  and  alleclionatc  Son  and  Subject, 

"G.  P." 
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THE  KINO  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

**  Windsor,  August  7, 1808. 

"Mtdear  Son, 

"  Though  I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit,  of  which,  I  trust, 
no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my  family  wanting,  yet,  considering  the 
repeated  declarations  I  have  made  of  my  determination  on  your 
former  applications  to  the  same  purpose,  I  had  flattered  myself  to 
have  heard  no  further  on  the  subject. 

"  Should  the  implacable  enemy  so  far  succeed  as  to  land,  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regi- 
ment; it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  stand  forward  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  I  shall  certainly  tliink  it  mine  to  set  an  example, 
in  defence  of  everything  that  is  dear  to  me,  and  to  my  people. 

"I  ever  remain,  my  dear  Son,  your  most  affectionate  Father, 

"  George  R." 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  THE  KINO. 

**  Brighthehnstone,  August  2S,  ISOS. 

"Sir, 

"I  have  delayed  thus  long  an  answer  to  the  letter  which 
your  ^lajosty  did  me  the  honor  to  write,  from  the  wish  to  refer  to 
a  former  correspondence  which  took  place  between  us  in  the  year 
1708.  Tliosc  letters  were  mislaid,  and  some  days  elapsed  before  I 
could  diso«n"er  them.  They  have  since  been  found.  Allow  me 
thou.  Sir.  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  expressions  you  were 
thon  jiraoiously  plo:\<od  to  use,  and  which  I  once  before  took  the 
lilHTty  of  n*miudini:  you  of,  when  I  solicited  foreign  service,  upon 
my  t\r*t  ontorinjr  into  iho  anny.  They  were.  Sir,  that  your  Majesty 
did  not  thon  stv  the  opivrtunity  for  it.  but  if  anything  was  to  arise 
at  hon\e,  '  I  ou.ch:  to  Ix^  tir^t  and  foremost.*  There  cannot  be  a 
stvoncxT  oNiMos'iJon  in  the  Kni:;ish  language,  or  one  more  consonaDi 
to  \\w  tivUu):>i  \%hiih  animate  n\y  heart.  In  this  I  agree  most  per- 
fivilx  wish  vo\:r  M:»  vstv—  •  I  o\;j:ht  to  he  firet  and  foremost*  It  is 
the  pKuv  whu'h  im  bvnU  assiiir.*  me — which  Europe — which  the 
Ku»;U>h  uauon  v\\xvt  me  to  nil— «ir.d  which  the  forxDer  assoisnces 
of  \vHir  M,v*>'.>  mi,K^:  liaixutiV.y  have  «>d  me  :o  hop*  I  should 
*svuj\\  At'txT  su* '!\  a  *Uv*.;ira;;o:;  I  ^vuM  hinily  cx^vct  to  be  told 
th«t  m\  p',A%v  w.is  a5  ;hc  ho>s%i  of  a  r^j::r.;cu:  of  dn^v«b& 
*'l  uiuUiN-;«v.  nviv.  >.^;;v  M.v.v>'> • '^-^s  i*  i* your  is:es::on.  Sir. 
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the  course  of  your  reign,  to  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  people 
of  England.  My  next  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  commands  the 
army;  the  younger  branches  of  my  family  are  either 'generals  or 
lieutenant-generals;  and  I,  who  am  Prince  of  Wales,  am  to  remam 
colonel  of  dragoons.  There  is  something  so  humiliating  in  the  con- 
trast that  those  who  are  at  a  distance  would  either  doubt  the  reality, 
or  suppose  that  to  be  my  fault  which  is  only  my  misfortune. 

"  Who  could  imacrinc  that  I,  who  am  the  oldest  colonel  in  the  ser- 
vice,  had  asked  for  the  mnk  of  a  general  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
King,  my  father,  and  that  it  had  been  refused  me? 

**  I  am  sorry,  much  more  than  sorry,  to  be  obliged  to  break  in 
upon  your  leisure,  and  to  trespass  thus,  a  second  time,  on  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Majesty;  but  I  have.  Sir,  an  interest  in  my  character 
more  valuable  to  me  than  the  throne,  and  dearer,  far  dearer  to  me, 
than  life.  I  am  called  upon  by  that  interest  to  persevere,  and  pledge 
myself  never  to  dosist,  till  I  receive  that  satisfaction  which  the  jus- 
tice of  my  claim  leads  me  to  expect. 

"  In  these  unhappy  times,  the  world,  Sir,  examines  the  conduct 
of  princes  with  a  jealous,  a  scrutinizing,  a  malignant  eye.  No  man 
is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition,  and 
no  man  is  therefore  more  determined  to  place  himself  above  all  sus- 
picion. 

**  In  desiring  to  be  placed  in  a  forward  situation,  I  have  performed 
one  duty  to  the  people  of  England;  I  must  now  perform  another, 
and  humbly  supplicate  your  Majesty  to  assign  those  reasons  which 
have  induced  you  to  refuse  a  request  which  appears  to  me  and  to 
the  world  so  reasonable  and  so  rational. 

"  I  must  again  repeat  my  concern,  that  I  am  obliged  to  continue 
a  correspondence  which,  I  fear,  is  not  so  grateful  to  your  Majesty 
as  I  could  wish.  I  have  examined  my  own  heart — I  am  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  my  cause — of  the  purity  of  my  motives.  Beason 
and  honor  forbid  me  to  yield ;  where  no  reason  is  alleged  I  am  justi- 
fied in  the  conclusion  that  none  can  be  given. 

"  In  this  candid  exposition  of  the  feelings  which  have  agitated 
and  depressed  my  wounded  mind,  I  hope  no  expressions  have 
escaped  me  which  can  be  construed  to  mean  the  slightest  disrespect 
to  your  Majesty.  I  most  solemnly  disavow  any  such  intention; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  times — the  danger  of  invasion,  the 
appeal  which  has  been  made  to  all  your  subjects,  oblige  me  to  recol- 
lect what  I  owe  to  my  own  honor  and  to  my  own  character,  to 
state  to  your  ^kijesty,  with  plainness,  truth,  and  candor,  but  with 
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all  the  submission  of  a  subject  aud  the  duty  of  an  affectionate  son, 
the  injuries  under  which  I  labor,  and  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
your  Majesty  alone  nt  one  moment  to  redress. 

**  It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  profoundest  veneration  and  respect 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most  affectionate 

"  Son  and  Subject, 

"G.F." 

Up  to  tills  point  we  have  the  Prince  addressing  these  official  pro- 
tests assisted  l)y  his  political  friends.  But  now  we  shall  find  him 
adopting  liis  own  characteristic  style  in  continuing  this  singular 
controversy  with  his  "dear  brother"  of  York.  This  interchange 
of  ideas  had  something  ludicrous. 

THE    PREN'CE  OP  WALES    TO   THE  DUKE  OP  YORK. 

"  BrigLtOD,  October  2,  ISOS. 

"My  DEATi  Brother, 

"By  last  night's  Gazette,  which  I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived, I  perceive  that  an  extensive  promotion  has  taken  place  in 
the  army,  wherein  my  pretensions  are  not  noticed;  a  circumstance 
which,  wiiatevcr  may  have  happened  on  other  occasions,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  pass  by,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  without 
observation. 

**  My  standing  in  the  army,  according  to  the  most  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  promotion,  had  it  been  followed  up,  would  have  placed  me 
either  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  generals,  or  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  lieutenant-generals.  When  the  junior  branches  of  my 
family  are  promoted  to  the  highest  military  situations,  my  birth, 
according  to  the  distinctions  usually  conferred  on  it.  should  have 
placed  me  first  on  that  list. 

**I  hope  you  know  me  too  well  to  imagine  that  idle,  inactive 
rank  is  in  my  view;  much  less  is  the  direction  and  patronage  of 
the  military  departments  an  object  which  suits  my  place  in  the 
State  or  my  inclinations;  but  in  a  moment  when  the  danger  of  the 
country  is  tliought  by  Government  so  urgent  as  to  call  forth  the 
energy  of  every  arm  in  its  defence,  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  de- 
graded, both  as  a  Prince  and  a  soldier,  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  take 
a  forward  and  distinguished  part  in  the  defence  of  that  empire  and 
crown,  of  the  glory,  prosperity,  and  even  existence  of  that  people, 
in  all  which  mine  is  the  irreatci«t  stake. 
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'*  To  be  told  I  may  display  this  zeal  solely  and  simply  at  the 
head  of  my  regiment  is  a  degrading  mockery. 

"If  that  be  the  only  situation  allotted  me,  I  shall  certainly  do 
my  duty,  as  otliei-s  will;  but  the  considerations  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  entitle  me  to  expect,  and  bind  me  everyway  to 
require,  a  situation  more  correspondent  to  the  dignity  of  my  own 
character,  and  to  the  public  expectation.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  ten- 
dering my  services  in  a  way  more  formal  and  official  than  I  have 
before  pursued,  that  I  address  this  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  as  the 
Commander-in-chief,  by  whose  counsels  the  Constitution  pre- 
sumes that  the  military  department  is  administered. 

"If  those  who  have  the  honor  to  advise  his  Majesty  on  this  oc- 
casion shall  deem  my  pretensions,  among  those  of  all  the  royal 
family,  to  be  the  only  one  fit  to  be  rejected  and  disdained,  I  may 
at  least  hope,  as  a  debt  of  justice  and  honor,  to  have  it  explained 
that  I  am  laid  by  in  virtue  of  that  judgment,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  omission  or  want  of  energy  on  my  part. 

**  Etc.  etc.  etc., 

"G.  P.  W." 

The  Duke  of  York  replied  to  his  "dearest  brother,"  regretting 
"the  impossibility  there  is,  upon  the  present  occasion,  of  my  exe- 
cuting your  wisiics  of  laying  the  representation  contained  in  your 
letter  before  his  3Iajesty.  Suffer  me,  my  dearest  brother,  as  the 
only  answer  that  I  can  properly  give  you,  to  recall  to  your  mem- 
ory what  passed  upon  the  same  subject  soon  after  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  place  me  at  the  head  of  the  army;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  with  your  usual  candor,  you  will  yourself  see  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  my  declining  it."  He  then  explained  that  "in  the 
year  1795,  upon  a  general  promotion  taking  place,  at  your  instance 
I  delivered  a  letter  from  you  to  his  Majesty,  urging  your  preten- 
sions to  promotion  in  the  army;  to  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  answer,  that,  before  ever  he  had  appointed  you  to  the  command 
of  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  fully  explained 
to  you  what  his  sentiments  were  with  respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales 
entering  into  the  army,  and  the  public  grounds  upon  which  he 
could  never  admit  of  your  considering  it  as  a  profession,  or  of  your 
being  promoted  in  the  service.  And  his  Majesty,  at  the  same  time, 
added  his  positive  commands  and  injunctions  to  me,  never  to  men- 
tion this  subject  again  to  him,  and  to  decline  being  the  bearer  of 
any  application  of  the  same  nature,  should  it  be  proposed  to  me; 

10* 
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which  message  I  was,  of  course,  under  the  necessity  of  deliveriDg 
to  you,  and  have  constantly  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct  ever 
since;  and,  indeed,  I  have  ever  considered  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
proofs  of  affection  and  consideration  towards  me,  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty,  that  he  never  allowed  me  to  become  a  party  in  this  busi- 
ness. Having  thus  stated  to  you,  fair!}*  and  candidly,  what  bos 
passed,  I  must  trust  you  will  see  that  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
the  apprehension  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  that 
any  slur  can  attach  to  your  character  as  an  ofliccr,  particularly  as  I 
recollect  your  mentioning  to  me  yourself,  on  the  day  on  which 
you  received  the  notification  of  your  appointment  to  the  10th  Light 
Dragoons,  the  explanation  and  condition  attached  to  it  by  his 
IMajesty." 

TIEE    PRDsCE    OP    WALES    TO    THE    DUKE    OP    TOBS. 

"  My  dear  Brother,  "  Brighton,  Oct.  9, 1808. 

"I  have  taken  two  days  to  consider  the  contents  of  your 
letter  of  the  6th  instant,  in  order  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  my 
answer,  which  must  account  to  you  for  its  being  longer,  perhaps, 
than  I  intended  or  I  could  have  wished. 

**  I  confide  entirely  in  the  personal  kindness  and  affection  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter;  and  am,  for  that  reason,  the  more  unwilling 
to  trouble  you  again  on  a  painful  subject,  in  which  you  are  not  free 
to  act  as  your  inclination,  I  am  sure,  would  lead  you.  But  as  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  every  part  of  this  transaction  may  be 
publicly  canvassed  hereafter,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my 
honor,  without  which  I  can  have  no  happiness,  that  my  conduct  in 
it  shall  be  fairly  represented  and  correctly  understood.  When  I 
made  a  tender  of  my  services  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  it  was  with 
a  just  and  natural  expectation  that  my  offer  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  way  in  which  alone  it  could  have  been  most  beneficial 
to  my  country,  or  creditable  to  myself;  or,  if  that  failed,  that  at 
least  (in  justice  to  me)  the  reasons  for  a  refusal  would  have  been 
distinctly  stated ;  so  that  the  nation  might  be  satisfied  that  nothing 
had  been  omitted  on  my  part,  and  enabled  to  judge  of  the  validity 
of  the  reasons  assigned  for  such  a  refusal.  In  the  first  instance,  I 
was  referred  to  his  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  and  now  I  am  in- 
formed by  your  letter  that,  before  *  he  had  appointed  me  to  the 
command  of  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  fully 
explained  to  me  what  his  sentiments  were  with  respect  to  a  Prince 
of  Wales  entering  into  the  army.' 
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"It  is  impossible,  my  dear  brother,  that  I  should  know  all  that 
passed  between  the  King  and  you;  but  I  perfectly  recollect  the 
statement  you  made  of  tlie  conversation  you  had  with  his  Majesty, 
and  which  strictly  corresponds  with  that  in  your  letter  now  before 
me.  But  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  recall  to  your  memory  my 
positive  denial,  at  that  time,  of  any  condition  or  stipulation  having 
been  made  upon  my  first  coming  into  the  army;  and  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  full  and  complete  documents,  which  prove  that  no  terms 
whatever  were  then  proposed,  at  least  to  me,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  intention:  and  the  communications  which  I  have  found  it 
necessary  subsequently  to  make  have  ever  disclaimed  the  existence 
of  such  a  compromise  at  any  period,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
averse  to  my  nature,  or  more  remote  from  my  mind. 

•*  As  to  the  conversation  you  quote  in  1796  (when  the  King  was 
pleased  to  appoint  me  to  succeed  Sir  William  Pitt).  I  have  not  the 
most  slight  recollection  of  its  having  taken  place  between  us.  My 
dear  brother,  if  your  date  is  right,  you  must  be  mistaken  in  your 
exact  terms,  or  at  least  in  the  conclusion  you  draw  from  it;  for,  in 
the  intimacy  and  familiarity  of  private  conversation,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  I  should  have  remembered  the  communication  you 
made  me  the  year  before ;  but  that  I  should  have  acquiesced  in,  or 
referred  to,  a  compromise  which  I  never  made,  is  utterly  impos- 
sible. 

'*  Neither  in  his  Majesty's  letter  to  me,  nor  fti  the  correspondence 
with  ^Ir.  Addington  (of  which  you  may  not  be  fuUy  informed),  is 
there  one  word,  or  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  condition  stated 
in  your  letter;  and  even  if  I  had  accepted  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment on  such  terms,  my  acquiescence  could  only  have  relation  to 
the  ordinary  situation  of  the  country,  and  not  to  a  case  so  com- 
pletely out  of  all  contemplation  at  that  time,  as  the  probable  or 
projected  invasion  of  this  kingdom  by  a  foreign  force  sufficient  to 
bring  its  safety  into  question.  When  the  King  is  pleased  to  tell 
me,  '  that,  should  the  enemy  land,  he  shall  think  it  his  duty  to  set 
an  example  in  defence  of  the  country ' — that  is,  to  expose  the  only 
life  which,  for  the  public  welfare,  ought  not  to  be  hazarded — I  re- 
spect and  admire  the  principles  which  dictate  that  resolution ;  and 
as  my  heart  glows  with  the  same  sentiments,  I  wish  to  partake  in 
the  same  danger — that  is,  with  dignity  and  eflEect.  Whenever  his 
Majesty  appears  as  King,  he  acts  and  commands;  you  are  Com- 
mander-in-chief; others  of  my  family  are  high  in  military  stations; 
and  even  by  the  last  brevet,  a  considerable  number  of  junior  offi- 
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cers  are  put  over  me:  In  all  these  arnmgementa,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  alone,  whose  interest  in  the  event  yields  to  none  but  tbat  of 
the  King,  is  disregarded,  omitted — his  services  rejected:  so  that,  in 
fact,  he  has  no  post  or  station  whatsoever  in  a  contest  on  which  the 
fate  of  the  crown  and  the  kingdom  may  depend. 

"  I  do  not,  my  dear  brother,  wonder  that,  in  the  hurry  of  your 
present  occupation,  these  considerations  should  have  been  over- 
looked. They  are  now  in  your  view,  and,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  due  impression. 

"As  to  the  rest,  with  every  degree  of  esteem  possible  for  your 
judgment  of  what  is  due  to  a  soldier's  honor,  I  must  be  the  guardian 
of  mine  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Etc  etc.. 

"  G.  P." 

The  Duke  of  York  replied: 

**  Horse  OoArda,  Oct  11, 1808L 
"Mr  DEAR  Brother, 

"I  have  this  moment,  upon  my  arrival  in  town,  found  your 
letter,  and  lose  no  time  in  answering  that  part  of  it  which  appears 
to  mc  highly  necessary  should  be  clearly  understood.  Indeed,  my 
dear  brother,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  repeat  to  you,  that,  upon  the 
fullest  consideration,  I  perfectly  recollect  your  having  yourself  told 
me  at  Carlton  House,  in  the  year  1793,  on  the  day  on  which  you  were 
informed  of  his  Majesty's  having  acquiesced  in  your  request  of  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons, 
the  message  and  condition  which  was  delivered  to  you  from  his 
Majesty.  And  I  have  the  fullest  reason  to  know  that  there  are 
others  to  whom,  at  that  time,  you  mentioned  the  same  circumstance; 
nor  have  I  the  least  recollection  of  your  having  denied  it  to  me, 
when  I  delivered  to  you  the  King's  answer;  and  I  conceive  that 
your  mentioning  in  your  letter  my  having  stated  a  conversation 
to  have  passed  between  us  in  1798,  must  have  arisen  from  some 
apprehension,  as  I  do  not  find  that  year  ever  adverted  to  in  my 
letter. 

"I  have  thought  it  due  to  us  both,  my  dear  brother,  thus  fully 
to  reply  to  those  parts  of  your  letter  in  which  you  appear  to  have 
mistaken  mine;  but  as  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  taken  place  upon  this  subject,  I  must  decline 
entering  any  further  into  it." 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

**  Brighton,  Oct.  2e»  1808. 

"  My  dear  Brother, 

**By  my  replying  to  your  letter  of  tbe  6th  instant,  which 
contained  no  sort  of  answer  to  mine  of  the  second,  we  have  fallen 
into  a  very  frivolous  altercation  upon  a  topic  which  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  present  purpose.  Indeed,  the  whole  importance  of  it  lies 
in  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  statement  of  a  fact,  which  is 
unpleasant  even  upon  the  idlest  occasion. 

"I  meant  to  assert,  that  no  previous  condition  to  forego  all  pre- 
tensions to  ulterior  rank,  under  any  circumstances,  had  been 
imposed  upon  me,  or  even  submitttcd  to  me,  in  any  shape  whatso- 
ever, on  my  first  coming  into  the  service;  and  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  can  be  used  in  maintaining  a  negative,  I  repeat  that 
assertion. 

•*  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  his  Majesty's  purpose  to 
withhold  from  me  further  advancement,  it  is  impossible  to  recollect; 
but  that  it  was  so  early  as  the  year  1793, 1  do  not  remember,  and,  if 
your  expressions  were  less  positive,  I  should  add,  nor  believe;  but 
I  certainly  knew  it,  as  you  well  knew,  in  1795,  and  possibly  before. 
We  were  then  engaged  m  war,  therefore  I  couid  not  think  of  resign- 
ing my  regiment,  if  under  other  circumstances  I  had  been  disposed 
to  do  so;  but,  in  truth,  my  rank  in  the  nation  made  military  rank, 
in  ordinary  times,  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  except  to  my  own 
private  feelings.  This  sentiment  I  conveyed  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
the  2d,  saying  expressly  that  mere  idle,  inactive  rank  was  in  no  sort 
my  object;  but  upon  the  prospect  of  an  emergency,  when  the  King 
was  to  take  the  field,  and  the  spirit  of  every  Briton  was  roused  to 
exertion,  the  place  which  I  occupy  in  the  nation  made  it  indispen- 
sable to  demand  a  post  correspondent  to  that  place,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic expectation.  This  sentiment  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  assured, 
in  a  letter  on  this  occasion,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
mind,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration,  of  one  very  high 
in  Government. 

'•  The  only  purpose  of  this  letter,  my  dear  brother,  is  to  explain, 
since  that  is  necessary,  that  my  former  ones  meant  not  to  give  you 
the  trouble  of  interceding  as  my  advocate  for  mere  rank  in  the 
army.  Urging  further  my  other  more  important  claims  upon  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  vainly  addressed  to  any  person,  who  can  really 
think  that  a  former  refusal  of  mere  rank,  under  circumstances  so 
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widely  different,  or  the  most  express  waiving  of  such  pretensions, 
if  that  had  heen  the  case,  furnishes  the  slightest  color  for  the 
answer  I  have  received  to  the  tenders  I  have  now  made  of  my  ser- 
vices. 

"Your  department,  my  dear  brother,  was  meant,  if  I  must 
repeat  it.  simply  as  a  channel  to  convey  that  tender  to  Government, 
and  to  obtain  either  their  attention  to  it,  or  their  avowed  refusal. 

etc. 

•'  G.  P." 

THE  DUES  OF  YORK  TO  THE  FBINCE  OF  WAIJE8. 

"  Horse  Guards,  October  18, 1808w 
"Dear  Brother, 

"I  have  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  am  sorry  to 
find  that  you  think  that  I  have  misconceived  the  meaning  of  your 
first  letter,  the  whole  tenor  of  which,  and  the  mihtary  promotion 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  led  me  naturally  to  suppose  your  desire  was, 
that  I  should  apply  to  his  Majesty,  in  my  official  capacity,  to  give 
you  military  rank,  to  which  might  be  attached  the  idea  of  subse- 
quent command. 

"  That  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  declining,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  Majesty's  pointed  orders,  as  I  explained  to  you  in  my 
letter  of  the  16th  instant.  But  from  your  letter  of  to-day,  I  am  to 
understand  that  your  object  is  not  military  rank,  but  that  a  poet 
sliould  be  allotted  to  you,  upon  the  present  emergency,  suitable  to 
your  situation  in  the  state.  This  I  conceive  to  be  purely  a  political 
consideration,  and  as  such  totally  out  of  my  department;  and  as  I 
have  most  carefully  avoided,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, ever  interfering  in  any  political  points,  I  must  hope  that 
you  will  not  call  upon  me  to  deviate  from  the  principles  by  which 
I  have  been  invariably  governed. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Brother, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  Brother, 


<• 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  TOBX. 

^'Cariton  House,  October  14, 18081 
"  My  dear  Brother, 

"  It  cannot  but  be  painful  to  me  to  be  reduced  to  the  neces* 

sity  of  further  explanation  on  the  subject  which  it  was  my  earnest 

wish  to  have  closed,  and  which  was  of  so  dear  and  distinct  a 
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nature,  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  have  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  either  doubt  or  misunderstanding. 

"Surely  there  must  some  strange  fatality  obscure  my  language 
in  statement,  or  leave  roe  somewhat  deficient  in  the  powers  of 
explanation,  when  it  can  lead  your  mind,  my  dear  brother,  to  such 
a  palpable  misconstruction  (for  fnr  be  it  from  me  to  fancy  it  wilful) 
of  my  meaning,  as  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  I  had  unconnected 
my  object  with  efficient  military  rank,  and  transferred  it  entirely  to 
the  view  of  a  political  station,  when  you  venture  to  tell  me  '  my 
object  is  not  military  rank,  but  that  a  post  should  be  allotted  to  me, 
upon  the  present  emergency,  suitable  to  my  situation  in  the  state.* 
Upon  what  ground  you  can  hazard  such  an  assertion,  or  upon  what 
principles  you  can  draw  such  an  inference,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
determine;  for  I  defy  the  skilful  logician,  in  torturing  the  English 
language,  to  apply  with  fairness  such  a  construction  of  any  word 
or  phrase  of  mine,  contained  in  any  one  of  the  letters  I  have  ever 
written  on  this,  to  me,  most  interesting  subject.  I  call  upon  you 
to  reperuse  the  correspondence.  In  my  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  I 
told  you  unequivocally  that  I  hoped  you  knew  me  too  well  to 
imagine  that  idle,  inactive  rank  was  in  my  view;  and  that  senti« 
ment,  I  beg  you  carefully  to  observe,  I  have  in  no  instance  what» 
ever,  for  one  single  moment,  relinquished  or  departed  from. 

"Giving,  as  I  did,  all  the  considerations  of  my  heart  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  difficulties  of  your  situation,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  repugnant  to  my  thoughts,  or  to  my  disposition,  than  to  have 
imposed  upon  you,  my  dear  brother,  either  in  your  capacity  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  in  the  near  relationship  which  subsists  between 
us,  the  task,  much  less  the  expectation,  of  causing  you  to  risk  any 
displeasure  from  bis  Majesty,  by  disobeying  in  any  degree  his  com- 
mands, although  they  were  even  to  militate  against  myself.  But, 
with  the  impulse  of  my  feelings  towards  you,  and  quickly  conceiv- 
ing what  friendship  and  affection  may  be  capable  of,  I  did  not,  I 
own,  think  it  entirely  impossible,  that  you  might,  considering  the 
magnitude  and  importance  which  the  object  carries  with  it,  have 
officially  advanced  my  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  propriety,  to  military 
rank  and  subsequent  command,  through  his  Majesty's  ministers,  for 
that  direct  purpose;  especially  when  the  honor  of  my  character 
and  my  future  fame  in  life  were  so  deeplj-  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion: for  I  must  here  again  emphatically  repeat,  that  idle,  inactive 
rank  was  never  in  my  view;  and  that  military  rank,  with  its  con- 
sequent command,  was  never  out  of  it. 
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"  Feeling  how  useless,  as  well  as  ungracious,  controversy  Is,  upon 

every  occasion,  and  feeling  how  fatally  it  operates  upon  human 

friendship,  I  must  trust  that  our  correspondence  on  this  subject 

shall  cease  here;  for  nothing  could  be  more  distressing  to  me,  than 

to  prolong  a  topic,  on  which  it  is  now  clear  to  me,  my  dear  brother, 

that  you  and  I  can  never  agree,  etc.  etc. 

"  G.  P.- 

While  this  odd  controversy  was  going  on  between  the  brothers, 
serious  news  of  invasion  reached  the  Prime  Minister,  who  sent  off 
a  despatch  to  the  Prince. 

MB.  ADDmGTON  TO  THE  FBINCE  OF  WALES. 

"  Bichmond  Park,  Oct  23, 1808. 

"Sir, 

**  In  consequence  of  some  intelligence  wliich  has  reached  me, 
I  am  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness,  and  to 
the  public,  to  express  an  earnest  and  anxious  hope,  that  you  may 
be  induced  to  postpone  your  return  to  Brighton  until  I  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  further  inquiries,  and  of  stating  the 
results  of  them  to  your  Royal  Highness. 

**I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  re- 
spect. Sir,  your  Royal  Highnesses  most  faithful  and  most  humble 

Servant, 

"  Henry  Addenotow." 

The  Prince  at  once  availed  himself  of  the  opening  this  communi- 
cation offered,  and  replied: 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALEQ  TO  MR.  ADDIKGTON. 

**  Carlton  House,  Oct  24, 1808. 

"Sir, 

"By  your  grounding  your  letter  to  me  upon  intelligence 
which  has  just  reached  you,  I  apprehend  that  you  allude  to  infor- 
mation which  leads  you  to  expect  some  immediate  attempt  from 
the  enemy.  My  wish  to  accommo<late  mj'self  to  anything  which  you 
represent  as  material  to  the  public  service  would  of  course  make  me 
desirous  to  comply  with  your  request;  but  if  there  be  any  reason  tc 
imagine  that  invasion  will  take  place  directly,  I  am  bound  liy  the 
King's  precise  order,  and  by  that  honest  zeal,  which  if  not  allowed 
any  fitter  sphere  for  its  action,  to  hasten  instantly  to  my  regiment. 
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If  I  learn  that  my  construction  of  the  word  '  intelligence '  be  right, 
1  must  deem  it  necessary  to  repair  to  Brighton  immediately,  etc.  etc. 

•*  G.  P." 

The  first  letters  to  Addington  were  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Sheridau.  but  one,  Mr.  Moore  states,  was  the  work  of  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  the  second  of  Lord  Hutchinson.*  It  has  been  stated,  how- 
ever, in  TJie  Morning  Chronicle,  that  they  were  written  by  Mr. 
Fonblanque,  who  was  then  in  the  Prince's  confidence.!  On  the 
other  hand,  in  one  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  letters  he  alludes  to  his 
claim  of  having  written  letters  for  the  Princes;  and  his  family 
always  maintained  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  offers  of  military 
service. 

The  correspondence  between  the  brothers  shows  that  the  Duke 
had  chosen  his  line,  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  King.  But  there  was 
only  a  coolness  between  them,  and  the  affection  between  the  Prince 
and  his  brother  continued  to  the  last. 

Unfortunately,  this  refusal  inflamed  the  Prince  still  more  against 
the  King.  He  showed  the  correspondence  to  every  one,  and  uttered 
the  most  violent  complaints  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  matter  was  taken  up,  and  on  December 
2Dd  direct  allusions  were  made  to  the  proscription  of  the  Prince,  the 
matter  becoming  so  delicate  that  strangers  were  excluded.  The 
question  arose  on  a  motion  of  Colonel  Crawford  as  to  the  defences 
of  the  country,  and  became  of  an  exciting  kind,  owing  to  the 
episode  being  prolonged  till  nearly  three  in  the  morning — then 
unusual.  A  report  of  what  took  place,  however,  got  into  the  news- 
papers, where  we  find  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  indiscreetly  disclosing 
what  had  passed  with  the  King. 

From  this  communication  we  learn  that  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  said: 
*'  I  esteem  it  ray  duty,  sir,  here  to  declare  (deprecating  any  imputa- 
tion that  might  be  thrown  upon  a  character  of  such  value  to  us  all 
to  preserve  unshaded),  that  if  the  services  of  the  illustrious  person- 
age alluded  to  have  been  rejected,  I  have  proof  that  the  fault  does 
not  lie  at  his  door."  "Several  members,  and  in  particular  Mr. 
Fox,  having,  upon  this,  pressed  ministei*s  to  give  an  explanation  of 
their  reasons  for  refusing  the  services  of  the  heir-apparent,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose,  and,  it  is  said,  spoke  nearly  as 
follows:  *No  man  is  more  ready  to  bear  attestation  to  feelings  so 


*  •'  Life  of  Sheridan,"  ii.  817.  t  Huiah,  i.  441 
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worthy  of  the  rank  and  character  of  the  illustrious  personage  aUoded 
to  than  I  am.  Having  made  this  declaration,  I  must  here  pause, 
and  declare  that  nothing  short  of  the  commands  of  the  King,  and 
the  united  authority  of  this  House,  shall  in  future  ever  compel  me 
to  say  one  word  more  upon  the  subject' " 

Mr.  Calcraft  observed,  that  *'  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  a 
colonel  in  the  army  from  the  year  1782.  His  brother  was  a  field- 
marshal  and  commander-in-chief.  Three  younger  brothers  were 
lieutenant-generals.  And  you  leave  the  heir-apparent  to  the  mon- 
archy to  fight  for  that  crown  which  he  is  one  day  to  wear,  as  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  under  the  command  of  a  major-general,  his 
own  equerry." 

A  few  days  later,  public  curiosity,  thus  irresistibh'  stimuUited, 
was  further  gratified  by  the  correspondence  being  published.  It 
appeared  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  December  7th,  Lords  Thurlow 
and  Hutchinson,  with  Mr.  Francis,  who  were  then  his  guides  and 
directors,  having  advised  the  proceedings.  Its  effect  on  tlie  King 
was  extraordinary,  and  gave  the  last  touch  to  the  hateful  and 
degrading  picture  he  had  conceived  of  his  son.  He  looked  on 
it  as  an  affront — as  it  were,  something  unbecoming  and  ungentle- 
manly.  Often  afterwards  he  would  allude  to  this  crowning  insult 
on  the  part  of  his  son — that  "  he  had  published  his  letters." 

The  Prince  consoled  himself  by  making  martial  addresses;  and 
on  one  occasion  harangued  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  this  effect: 
**  Volunteers, — It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  take  upon  me 
the  honorable  office  of  presenting  the  Royal  Spelthorn  Legion  this 
day  with  their  colors.  When  I  view  so  respectable  a  corps,  and 
consider  the  high  character  attached  to  it,  it  would  be  superlluous  in 
me  to  point  out  those  duties  and  obligations  which  have  been  so 
fully  exemplified  in  its  conduct.  When  you  behold  these  colors," 
taking  them  in  his  hand,  "  they  will  remind  you  of  the  common  cause 
in  which  you  are  engaged  for  your  King,  your  country,  your 
religion,  your  laws,  liberty,  and  property,  your  children  and  your 
wives — nay,  in  short,  for  everything  dear  to  Englishmen!  Accept, 
then,  this  pledge,  this  sacred  pledge,  which  you  will  take  care  to 
defend  with  your  last  drop  of  blood,  and  only  resign  with  your 

livesl"* 

—  -  —^ 

*  His  brother,  tbe  '  sailor  prince,*'  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  brief  and  to 
the  point.  '*  My  friends  and  neighbors,  wherever  duty  calls  us  I  will  go  with 
you,  fight  in  your  ranks,  and  never  return  >«ithout  you.**  This,  it  must  be  saidi 
had  more  of  the  true  ring  than  the  Prince's  elaborate  periods. 
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After  the  declaration  of  war  in  1803,  Fox  was  living  in  retirement, 
wlien  some  views  of  tlie  Prince  were  communicated  to  iiim  through 
Mr.  Adair.  It  will  be  amusing  to  peruse  them,  and  see  that  Fox 
only  considered  them  worth  notice  from  a  sort  of  good-natured 
tolemtion.  By  this  time  he  had  found  there  could  be  no  union 
between  him  and  a  person  directed  by  Moiras  and  Sheridans. 

Mr.  Fox  wrote  in  answer:  "  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  P.  of  W 
wants  to  sec  me  it  will  of  course  be  my  duty  to  wait  upon  him, 
either  in  London,  or  wherever  else  he  chooses  to  appoint-  but  that 
as  to  attending  Parliament  at  present,  it  appears  to  me  impossible 
that  any  good  can  come  of  it.  It  is,  as  the  P.  very  properly  says, 
respecting  the  war,  both  too  soon  and  too  late;  too  soon  for  any- 
thing like  a  junction  and  strength,  and  too  late  for  opposing  the 
Defence  Bill,  etc.  At  the  same  time  you  may  tell  II.R.H.  that  I 
am  very  happy  to  find  that  my  general  opinions  are  nearly  the  same 
OS  ills.  To  add  the  conscripts  to  the  regulars  would  be  far  the  best 
plan,  but  whether  his  mode  of  raising  recruits  be  at  all  right,  even 
for  the  purpose  which  I  best  like  of  a  regular  army,  is  another 
question.  If  the  conduct  of  ministers  respecting  Hanover  be  as 
blamablc  as  H.R.H.  supposes  (and  I  have  little  doubt  but  he  is 
right),  a  motion  of  inquiry  may  certainly  be  made  on  that  subject; 
and  indeed  this  is  the  only  thing  like  a  parliamentary  measure  that 
can  be  now  taken. 

"The  part  of  the  P.'s  opinions  in  which  I  most  heartily  concur 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  propriety  he  thinks  there  would  have 
been  in  waiting  for  some  cause  of  war  in  which  other  nations 
would  have  concurred.  Now  as  to  men,  you  know  I  have  no 
objection  to  any  set,  and  to  some  of  those  mentioned  I  have  some- 
thing like  partiality;  but  you  know  the  strong  impressions  which 
many  of  my  friends  entertain  against  Windham, and  everything  of  the 
name  of  Grenville.  That  these  prejudices  must,  if  there  is  occasion, 
be  resisted,  I  am  most  ready  to  admit;  but  until  there  seems  some 
opportunity  of  doing  goo<l,  there  is  no  use  in  doing  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  friends.  Lord  Spencer's  influence  with  the  K.  I  suspect 
to  exist  only  in  the  P.'s  imagination,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  any 
influence  can  turn  him  against  a  ministry  made  in  a  manner  so 
agreeable  to  him.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Alas!  I  know  not; 
1)ut  I  think  the  best  chance  is  to  wait  for  the  effect  which  these 
violent  measures  and  outward  events  will  produce,  and  then  if 
much  discontent  should  arise,  a  junction,  such  as  the  P.  seems  to 
wish,  may  be  produced,  and  the  exertion  of  H.R.H.*s  influence  may 
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Tery  much  contribute  to  give  strength— ftj,  and  cordialitj  too— to 
such  a  junction. 

"One  thing,  however,  it  maybe  neccssaiy  to  premise,  viz.:  that 
I  cannot  be  one  of  any  party  who  do  not  see  the  possibility  and  the 
eligibility  of  being  at  peace  vith  Bonaparte  upon  certain  conditioiis. 
The  only  question  with  me  at  all  doubtful  is,  whether  in  the  expec- 
tation of  the  propriety  of  such  a  junction  as  has  been  hinted  at, 
hereafter,  it  might  not  be  advisable  soon  to  have  some  concert  pro- 
visionally, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  between  the  P.  and  some  at 
least  of  the  Grcnvilles,  Lord  Spencer,  etc.,  in  order  that  our  respec- 
tive mo<lcs  of  conduct  might  be  such  as  at  least  not  to  create  new 
difficulties,  if  not  to  facilitate  a  union  next  session.  One  good  conse- 
queucc  of  such  an  understanding  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Moiia's 
rhodomontades.  and  other  things  of  the  kind.  I  am  sensible  all 
this  is  a  proceeding  far  too  slow  for  the  Prince's  impetuosity,  an 
impetuosity  which  upon  this  (xcasion.  however,  is  much  to  his 
credit.  If  he  and  those  most  immcdiutcly  connected  with  him  can 
suggest  any  plan  of  more  rapid  operation,  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  it  with  all  imaginable  deference.  In  the 
mean  time  pray  say  everything  from  me  to  H.R.H.  that  is  respecta- 
ble and  affectionate,  and  if  I  might  venture  one  piece  of  advice,  it 
would  be  to  take  great  care  not  to  say  or  do  anything  that  can  tend 
to  declare  a  personal  enmity  between  him  and  Bonaparte.     I  am 

sure  this  advice  is  unnecessary,  but  the  follies  of and 

make  one  feel  an  inclination  to  give  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  communication  how  uncertain  Fox  was 
as  to  his  royal  friend  and  patron,  and  that  he  was  in  fact  humoring 
him.  He  might  have  had  suspicions  as  to  his  fealty,  for  in  this 
very  year  3Ir.  Pitt  was  astonished  at  receiving  a  message  from  him 
in  a  circuitous  manner,  to  the  effect  that  his  royal  highness  had  not 
the  slightest  disinclination  towards  him;  that  he  had  entertained  the 
thought,  when  he  came  to  power,  of  giving  his  confidence  to  Lord 
Moira,  and  at  one  time  he  had  intended  employing  Mr.  Fox;  but 
now  he  was  satisfied,  from  the  parties  themselves,  that  he  could  not 
do  better  than  employ  him,  Mr.  Pitt.  But  he  could  not  make  way 
with  the  haughty  statesman,  who  never  compromised  what  he  felt 
towards  him — somethmg,  it  would  seem,  bordering  on  contempt 
He  merely  replied  that  he  entertained  a  "due  respect  and  proper 
sense  of  duty"  towoKls  the  Prince,  but  gave  him  what  was  only  a 
rebuke,  saying  he  trusted,  as  he  was  certain  his  royal  highness  did, 
that  the  occasion  for  coming  to  a  decision  on  such  matters  was  vciy 
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fir  oO,  and  tlut  in  the  meno  time  he  might  gire  his  confidence  to 
■uch  niiaisten  as  hitd  hb  father's  coofldence.  Relating  tliii  to  Ur. 
Rose,  Mr.  Pfti  set  the  overture  down  to  a  wish  to  win  hfs  aupport 
during  this  very  discussion  of  his  offer  to  take  a  command.*  This 
was  a  harsh  aud  prejudiced  view,  and  vo  may  niiiier  accept  llw 
idea  tliat  it  vos  a  caprice,  that  came  of  anger  and  disgust  at  hU 
treatment  Xyj  the  Prime  Minister, 

•BaM."DUilu,"U.I& 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

1801-1803. 

Unfortunately  in  January,  1804,  the  King,  agitated  and 
harassed  by  political  difficulties  and  family  quarrels,  was  once 
more  to  hover  on  the  gulf  of  deraugement.  The  publication  of 
his  letter  to  his  son,  which  amounted,  as  he  considered  it,  to  an 
attempt  to  excite  the  nation  ngaiust  him,  had  sunk  into  his  heart,  and 
helped  to  disorder  his  intellect.  Once  more  the  hopes  of  the  Prince 
and  his  friends  were  excited.  Though  the  King  "recovered,"  as 
it  was  considered,  in  a  few  weeks,  his  intellect  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued disordered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Nor  can  we 
think  it  surprising  when  we  consider  how  the  unfortunate  monarch 
was  baited  and  worried  both  within  and  without  his  household. 
Instead  of  approaching  him  with  the  most  soothing  and  tender 
treatment,  the  Queen,  affecting  to  dread  some  outburst,  avoided  hb 
presence,  and  assumed  a  perpetual  silence.  His  own  family  looked 
on  him  with  distrust.  The  proper  doctors  (the  Willises),  who  un- 
derstood his  case,  were  not  suffered  to  attend,  and  his  mind  was 
hopelessly  distracted  with  ministerial  changes. 

All  students  of  political  life  are  familiar  with  the  curious  attitude 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  real  leader  of  the  party  now  in  power,  and  who 
had  allowed  the  fainmnt  Addington  to  take  his  place  until  the 
moment  came  when  it  suited  to  thrust  him  out  of  office.  More 
amusing,  however,  were  the  airs  of  the  substitute,  who,  with  an 
exquisite  self-complacency,  began  to  take  the  matter  seriously,  and 
to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  own  force  that  he  was  where  he 
was.  However,  the  nation  was  not  inclined  to  endure  him  longer, 
and  were  calling  loudly  for  his  deposition. 

The  Prince,  who  had  been  declaring  that  his  father's  Ulness 
would  last  many  months  ("The  wish,  Harry,  was  father  to  the 
thought!"  exclaimed  Pitt  scornfully  when  this  was  reported  to  bimX 
had  been  closeted  with  Mr.  Addington  on  several  occasions,  but 
was  soon  to  learn  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained.    We,  how- 
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ever,  now  find  him  engaged  in  negotiating  arrangements  about  a 
regency  with  the  Premier.  Sheridan,  on  the  question  of  the 
Prince's  inability  to  command,  had  taken  Mr.  Addington's  side, 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  him  and  his  royal  patron.  But 
he  was  now  once  more  in  high  favor.  The  post  of  receivership  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  had  fallen  vacant  ou  the  death  of  Lord 
Elliot,  and  the  Prince,  unsolicited,  now  conferred  it  on  Sheridan 
"as  a  trifling  proof  of  tliat  sincere  friendship  he  had  alwa3's  pro- 
fessed and  felt  for  him  during  a  long  series  of  years.  I  wish  to 
God,"  he  added  fervently,  "it  was  better  worth  your  acceptance." 
The  person  to  whom  the  recipient,  full  of  gratitude,  wrote  the  news 
was  Mr.  Addington,  as  **a  person  who  would  be  glad  of  it." 

"It  has  been  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  have  exerted  my  humble 
efforts  to  serve  the  Prince  without  ever  accepting  the  slightest  obli- 
gation from  liim;  but  in  the  present  case,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances,  I  think  it  would  have  been  really  false  pride  and 
apparently  mischievous  affectation  to  have  declined  this  mark  of  his 
royal  highness's  confidence  and  favor.  I  will  not  disguise  that,  at 
this  peculiar  crisis,  I  am  greatly  gratified  at  this  event.  Had  it 
been  the  result  of  a  mean  and  subservient  devotion  to  the  Prince's 
every  wish  and  object,  I  could  neither  have  respected  the  gift,  the 
giver,  nor  myself.  I  trust  I  need  not  add,  that  whatever  small  por- 
tion of  fair  influence  I  may  at  any  time  possess  with  the  Prince,  it 
shall  be  uniformly  exerted  to  promote  those  feelings  of  duty  and 
affection  towards  their  Majesties,  which,  though  seemingly  inter- 
rupted by  adverse  circumstances,  I  am  sure  are  in  his  heart  warm 
and  unalterable — and,  as  far  as  I  may  presume,  that  general  con- 
cord throughout  his  illustrious  family,  which  must  be  looked  to  by 
every  honest  subject  as  an  essential  part  of  the  public  strength  at 
this  momentous  period."* 

This  office  was  worth  £2000  a  year;  but  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  on  the  appointment  being  made  a  claim  was  made  to  it  by 
Lord  General  Lake,  whose  brother  produced  a  formal  deed  promis- 
ing the  reversion !  f 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  these  advances.  The 
clue,  however,  will  be  found  in  what  we  fear  was  the  clue  to  most 
of  the  transactions  in  which  the  unsteady  Prince  engaged,  viz.,  hLs 
own  immediate  interest,  and  the  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  re- 


•  Moore,  "  Life  of  Sheridan,"  II.  321. 
t  Lord  Colchester,  "Diary,"  i.  481. 
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gencj.  As  it  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  he  xronld  take  the  shortest 
ftDd  readiest  mode  to  the  issue ;  as  it  became  remote,  he  abandoned 
what  be  had  undertaken.  Thus,  as  the  King's  illness  seemed  gain- 
ing ground,  we  find  him  eagerly  negotiating  with  the  minister. 
As  he  recovered,  he  relumed  to  the  old  Opposition  principles. 
Tliis  may  seem  a  harsh  view,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  makes  all 
consistent. 

Sheridan  (says  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  seen  all  the  letters  and 
papers)  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  Carlton  House 
and  the  minister,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  regency.  The  Prince  was  indeed  a  little  alarmed  at  a  rumor 
that  got  abroad  that  it  was  intended  associating  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  Government,  but  was  rea.«^ured  on  this  point 
by  Fox.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  took  a  wholly  diflferent  view, 
and  possessed  with  a  sort  of  hatred  of  "the  Doctor,"  founded  on 
the  lowest  possible  opinion  of  his  "lies"  and  taste  for  scheming, 
was  for  the  sounder  and  broader  policy  of  joining  with  the  old 
Whigs,  or  semi-Tories,  the  Grenvilles,  and  the  rest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ejecting  the  obnoxious  minister.  An  address  got  up  at 
Carlton  House  by  Sheridan  and  his  friends  was  presented  to  Fox, 
entreating  him  not  to  adopt  such  a  course,  "his  royal  highness 
deprecating  all  party  struggle  at  a  moment  when  the  defence  of  aU 
that  is  dear  to  Britons  ought  to  be  the  single  sentiment  that  should 
Gil  the  public  mind."  * 

Mr.  Tiemey  had  already  joined  the  administration;  Sheridan, 
Moon*  says,  was  willing  to  do  so;  and  now  Erskine,  being  offered 
the  Attorney-Generalship,  might  naturally  suppose  he  was  at  liberty 
to  na^pt.  He.  however,  consulted  the  Prince  through  Sheridan, 
and  nxTivcd  a  reply  that  no  doubt  astonished  him,  "  While  he 
expressHxi  the  moi«t  friendly  feelings  towards  Erskine  he  declined  at 
the  simie  time  giving  any  opinion  as  to  either  his  acceptance  or  refusal 
of  the  otlUv  of  Attorney-General,  if  offered  to  him  under  the  present 
olnnuu;ttana»».  Ho  also  addeil  the  ejcpression  of  his  regret  that  a 
prv^jHvsU  of  thi*  nature  sliouKl  have  been  submitted  to  his  considera- 
U\>«  bv  one.  of  who*t»  attachment  and  fidelitv  to  himself  he  was  weU 
\>m\vUu^h1.  but  who  ouvfht  to  have  felt,  from  the  line  of  conduct 
ndopt%>l  »iul  ^KTWvvreil  in  by  his  royal  highness,  that  he  was  the 
Yviy  l:V5l  |H»t^n\  that  should  have  been  applied  to  for  either  his 
\«\vtui\n\  \xr  vAHtuteuamv  n^siHX'tiug  the  political  conduct  or  connec- 
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tions  of  any  public  character,  especially  of  one  ao  intimately  con- 
nected with  him,  and  belonging  to  his  family."  * 

He  was  now  much  under  the  influence  of  this  new  favorite — 
Lord  Moira.  He  had  generally  some  such  friend  of  the  kind,  whom 
he  look  up  In  this  almost  romantic  style,  and  discarded  as  speedily. 
In  due  course  Lord  Moira  fell,  and  Lord  Wellesley  succeeded;  in- 
deed, a  long  list  could  be  made  of  those  privileged  whom  he  affec- 
tionately called  by  their  Christian  names,  and  soon  grew  tired  cf. 
By  Lord  Moii*a's  direction  he  was  now  regulating  his  conduct. 

There  was  another  of  his  friends  and  boon  companions  who  had 
begun  to  complain  of  the  fickleness  of  a  Prince's  attachments,  un- 
der the  sense  of  obligations  unrequited,  of  promises  unkcpt.  The 
fierce  and  uncontrolled  Francis,  the  habitue  at  the  Pavilion,  whose 
children  had  been  fondled  by  his  royal  highness,  was  now  a  bitter 
disiippointcd  man — discontented  with  Fox,  with  his  party,  with  all 
things.  There  was  some  just  retribution,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
he,  who  had  been  so  pitiless  and  even  cruel,  should  himself  feel 
some  sharp  paogs,  taking  the  shape  of  neglect  and  mortification. 
It  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Prince  that  it  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  live  on  harmonious  terms  with  such  a  man.  One  that  would 
impatiently  quicken  his  royal  host  when  lagging  through  some 
rambling  story,  with  a  "Well,  sir;  well,  sir;  what  then?" — (to  be, 
however,  thus  rebuked:  "If  Sir  Philip  Francis  will  let  me  pro- 
ceed")—or  thunder  unceremoniously  if  kept  waiting  too  long  at 
Carlton  House  gate ;  or.  as  we  have  seen,  burst  out  laughing  during 
the  Prince's  song,  must  have  been  rather  a  trying  companion.  There 
were  claims  and  promises.  When  Francis  was  offered  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cape,  the  Prince  engaged — we  are  now  anticipating — 
impulsively,  if  he  accepted  the  post,  to  get  him  promoted  to  some- 
thing substantial.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  sliows  an  almost  piteous 
obsequiousness. 

"  September  21, 1801. 

'*  Sm, 

''  Confiding  in  your  Royal  Highness 's  constant  goodness  to 
me,  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  taking  the  liberty  to  express  to 
you  the  concern  and  anxiety  with  which  I  heard  last  night  of  the 
unfortunate  accident  your  Royal  Highness  has  met  with.  The 
same  intelligence  says  that,  although  you  suffer  considerable  pain, 
it  is  not  attended  with  danger.    I  hope  soon  to  have  the  honor  of 

♦  ••  Life  of  Sheridan,'*  U.  828. 
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waiting  on  yotir  Royal  Highness,  and  the  happiness  of  finding  yon 
perfectly  recovered.  Believe  me.  Sir.  that  in  every  event  in  \irliich 
your  Royal  Highness  is  concerned  I  taiwe  the  part  that  belongs  to 
the  siiicerest  attjichment  to  you.  It  was  inclination  before  it  was 
gratitude,  and  assuredly  will  live  as  long  as  I  do 

**  There  is  another  subject.  Sir,  on  which  1  have  nothing  to  ex 
press  to  you  but  pleasure  and  thankfulness.  I  have  just  heard  of 
your  generous  intentions  in  favor  of  Ralph  Johnson.  What  the 
young  man's  engagements  or  views  may  be,  or  those  of  his  guar- 
dians for  him,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  can  answer  for  him  that  he 
feels  the  honor  done  him  by  your  Royal  Highness  more  sensibly 
and  with  deeper  acknowledgment  than  perhaps  he  may  submit  to 
you  in  proper  terms  for  himself. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc. 

••P.  Francis." 

But  his  bitterness  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  against  Fox,  against 
whom  he  inveighed  and  nourished  the  deepest  resentment.  In  1798 
Fox  had  withdrawn  from  politics,  thus  causing  the  division  in  his 
party.  And,  a  ]>ropo8  of  this  secession,  Francis  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  attractive  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  devoted  to  the  man  of  the  people.  The  mix- 
ture of  serious  argument  and  gallantry  is  here  well  illustrated,  and 
makes  us  lament  that  the  talent  of  writing  in  such  a  strain  seems 
now  to  be  almost  a  lost  art. 

'*  I  am  particular!}'  vexed,"  she  wrote  to  him,  on  November  21Kh, 
1798,  "at  having  been  prevented  writing,  lest  you  should  think  I 
was  affronted  or  un worth}'  of  your  kindness.  But,  besides  having 
been  at  a  country  ball,  and  having  had  a  house  full  of  Derbyshire 
savages,  I  have  been  vexed  to  my  heart's  core.  Oh!  my  dear  Mr. 
Francis,  you  must  have  spoilt  me,  since  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  telling 
you  how  worried  I  have  been,  though  1  cannot  tell  you  the  cause, 
though  you  can  do  me  no  good,  and  though  my  poor  heart  has  been 
torn  to  pieces.  You  know  not  what  you  have  done  in  taking  some 
interest  in  such  a  being  as  I  am;  you  must  often  listen  to  lamen- 
tation, because,  though  in  reality  an  old  woman,  my  heart  and 
mind  are  still  childish;  nor  can  I  encounter  without  pain  a  world 
that  is  too  wise  for  me.  I  must  feel  unkindness  when  I  meet  with 
it.  and  anxiety  when  it  presses  round  me.  Do  not  be  angry  at  my 
boring  you  with  all  this  stuff;  indeed,  if  you  knew  me  such  as  I 
am,  you  would  know  that  I  pay  you  a  compliment  in  writing  thus. 
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•'  How  can  you  suppose  me  angry  for  3*our  averring  your  opin^ 
ion!  I  knew  it  long  ago,  and  wished  to  bring  you  to  own  it, 
tliat  I  miglU  attack  it;  but  low  spirits,  whicli  have  taken  from  me 
the  power  of  writing  for  these  ten  days,  have  also  weakened  m}' 
strength  ns  a  champion.  You  are  wroug,  indeed  you  arc.  Charles 
has,  and  always  had,  faults  of  heedlessness,  that  may  injure  him, 
and  have,  as  a  statesmen,  but  never  as  the  greatest  of  men.  Who, 
at  one  glance,  took  in  the  view  of  the  French  Revolution?  Who 
saw  its  consequence,  and  warned  us  of  the  inutility  of  opposing  its 
progress?  Will  not  posterity  remember  this  and  bless  him?  Will 
not  they  remember  his  merciful  wishes  on  the  condemnation  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  various  times  he  would  have  checked  (and  it 
could  have  been  done  then)  our  wild  career?  Who  has  sacrificed 
even  his  darling  popularity  to  his  principles?  Ills  standard  is  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  in  your  own,  for  you  arc 
one  of  those  formed  by  Nature  with  the  fire,  the  animation  that,  I 
am  sure,  must  make  you  shrink  from  any  other  cause.  I  blame 
not  George  Ticrney;  but  ho  is  no  great  man.  A  man  who  is  only 
bright  in  the  absence  of  superior  merit  is  in  the  right  to  make  use 
of  his  opportunity,  for  it  will  not  last  long.  No,  would  I  were  a 
man,  to  unite  my  talents,  my  hopes,  my  fortune  with  Charles's,  to 
make  common  ciiuse,  and  fall  or  rule,  with  him. 

"The  confidence  of  men  is  with  Pitt;  they  respect  him,  as  often 
a  wife  does  her  husband;  think  him  a  very  disagreeable  fellow,  but 
a  good  manager  of  their  views  and  happiness;  and  now,  though  they 
think  he  has  been  going  and  going  on  too  far,  yet  they  still  cling 
to  their  spouse,  lest  the  separation  or  divorce  should  bring  on  im- 
mediate ruin;  for  they  have  given  up  all  their  settlements,  jointure, 
and  even  pin-money  into  his  hands;  but,  whilst  they  are  mingled 
in  the  interests  of  il  caro  sposo,  their  hearts  are  with  Charles.  He 
is  not  rich  enough  for  an  elopement  with  him;  and  the  husband,  by 
extreme  jealousy  and  misrepresentation,  has  hurt  him  a  little  in 
their  opinion;  but  still  they  love  him  in  secret.  He  has  a  heart. 
Pitt  has  none.  Now  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  look  on  Tierney 
or  Lord  Moira,  or  any  pretender  I  know  of,  even  in  the  light  of  a 
gallant,  or  even  flirt.  They  feel  thamselves  in  a  bad  situation,  and, 
if  long  trial  at  last  engages  the  people  to  break  all  connection  with 
Pitt,  it  will  be  for  no  petty  intrigue,  but  for  the  lover  whose  abilities 
and  genius  could  save  them  by  some  vast  effort  of  genius,  and 
whom  they  have  so  long  felt  to  be  their  destiny. 

"As  I  am  very  sure  you  do  not  think  that  I,  as  a  woman,  ever 
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was,  could  be,  or  am,  in  love  with  Charles  Fox.  you  will  allow 
that,  in  fervor,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion,  I  am  a  good  friend .  and 
I  assure  3'ou.  dear  Mr.  Francis,  short  as  our  acquaintance  has  been, 
I  could  and  would  make  a  very  noble  battle  for  you,  should  any- 
body attack  3'ou,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  the  case,  as  all  I 
have  seen  admired  you  as  I  do.  Tell  me  that  you  are  not  angry, 
and  that  I  may  write  on  as  I  think.  Form  no  judgment  of  my  dear 
sister;  for  she  is  ill  and  low,  as  she  too  often  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  weather." 

He  replied  in  the  same  stram:  '*  Some  cruel  words  in  the  letter  1 
received  from  you  j'esterduy  have  filled  me  with  deep  and  serious 
anxiety,  and  the  more  as  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conjecture  what 
grief  they  relate  to.  or  what  is  the  nature  or  extent  of  it.  Do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  your  heart  can  be  *  torn  in  pieces,'  and  that 
mine  can  be  unwouuded.  On  a  subject  so  described,  it  would  be 
equally  unbecoming  and  useless  in  me  to  ask  a  question,  or  to  so- 
licit an  explanation.  Sorrow  is  certainly  softened  by  participation. 
To  share  the  burden  is  to  lighten  it;  but  that  case  supposes  a  long 
and  mutual  intimacy,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  many.  From 
woman  to  woman,  it  is  most  dangerous.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  have 
hated  at  first  sight.  In  others,  as  you  perbaps  may  think  possiblo 
enough,  I  have  loved  without  waiting  for  a  second.  But  mere 
love  should  beware  of  confessing  anything  to  its  object,  except  its 
own  passion.  The  party  that  desires  more  intends  to  command. 
With  all  these  wise  considerations  before  you,  it  is  for  yourself  to 
judge  whether  any  service,  or  council,  or  consolation,  of  mine  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you.  If  not,  you  ought  not  to  tell  me:  for  though 
I  know  you  would  be  safe,  you  do  not.  Religion  comes  late,  and 
serves  only  to  console.  Can  you  endure,  and  will  you  forgive, 
these  moral  airs  in  a  mnn  who  never  pretended  to  be  anything,  and 
to  be  a  moralist  least  of  all?  With  all  possible  veracity.  I  do  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  am  very  wise  for  everj-body  but  myself.  Wis- 
dom has  been  beaten  into  me  by  experience,  of  which  no  man.  I  do 
believe,  has  had  more  tban  I  have  had,  to  my  cost,  crowded  into 
the  same  number  of  years.  Yet,  bom  and  bred  as  I  was  m  adver- 
sity, and  traversed  by  disappointment  in  every  pursuit  of  my  hfc,  I 
never  should  have  been  unhappy  if  it  had  been  possible  for  me  never 
to  be  imprudent.  My  mind  is  come  at  last  to  maturity,  of  which  you, 
if  you  please  and  if  you  want  it,  may  at  all  times  have  the  benefit. 
Should  I  fail  in  judgment,  you  will  find  me  safe,  faithful,  and  dis. 
creet.    You  talk  of  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  why,  then, 
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if  all  this  be  oot  mere  moonsliine,  and  if  we  are  really  and  seriously 
to  be  friends,  we  bave  no  time  to  lose.  Tbe  fact,  bowcver,  is  tbat 
I  bave  known  you  many  years,  and  long  before  tbe  date  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  true  I  saw  you  at  a  great  dbtance,  and  as  a  bird 
of  passage.  Tbe  planet  parsed  by,  and  knew  notbing  of  the  poor 
astronomer  wlio  watcbcd  ber  motions  and  waited  for  tbe  transit. 
Hereafter,  I  bope  you  will  not  msist  on  my  seeing  you  tbrougb  a 
telescope.  Honestly  and  bonombly,  I  l)elieyc  I  meant  notbing  but 
tbat,  wbile  you  were  writing  to  me,  you  tbougbt  of  nolKxly  but  C.  F. 
Not  at  all,  however,  in  tbe  sense  of  being  in  love  with  bim.  That 
idea  never  entered  into  my  thoughts.  On  tbat  subject,  I  begin  to  be 
what  fine  ladies  call  nettled,  by  youi  eternally  answering  ma  at 
cross  purposes,  or  telling  me,  as  you  do  in  effect,  tbat  six  and  four 
do  not  make  nineteen,  and  as  if  I  had  maintained  tbe  contrary.  My 
allegation  is  that  I  am  forsaken,  etc.  Your  defence  is  that  be  is  a 
man  of  transcendent  abilities,  and  externally  amiable  in  private  life. 
I  admire  the  discover}*,  but  it  gives  mc  no  sort  of  consolation.  .  .  . 
I  feel  like  gummed  velvet,  and  wish  I  could  hate  you  for  half  an 
hour,  that  I  might  cut  you  into  a  thousand  little  stars,  and  live  imder 
the  canopy.  On  Monday  I  wrote  till  I  could  not  see,  without  saying 
half  what  I  intended.  You  say  I  must  have  spoilt  you.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  being  you  were  before  you  were 
spoiled?  As  for  me,  it  is  a  clear  case  that  I  must  be  bewitched,  or 
I  never  would  trust  a  declared  enem}*  with  such  a  letter  as  the  en- 
closed. .  .  .  You  say,  '  I  knew  your  opinion  long  ago,  and  wish  to 
bring  you  to  own  it,  that  I  might  attack  it.'  Most  dear  insidious 
person  I  I  had  no  disposition  to  inveigh  against  3Ir.  Fox's  conduct, 
nor  should  I  have  said  anything  about  it  if  you  had  not  provoked 
me  on  one  side  and  ensnared  me  on  the  other.  Will  you  now  be 
hoDorable,  and  can  you  be  just?  Did  such  a  letter  deserve  no  an- 
swer?" 

With  much  more  in  tbe  same  style.  Both  these  gay  and  gallant 
personages  passed  through  a  life  of  trouble  and  disappointment: 
the  "  Beautiful  Duchess"  was  to  close  her  life  entangled  in  embar- 
rassments, chiefly  owing  to  play.* 

In  the  preceding  year  the  Prince  had  sent  a  gracious  message  to 
Mr.  Plit,  which  had  been  coldly  received.    In  view  of  tbe  serious 


*  I  have  given  these  extracts  at  this  length,  because  thej  flhistrate  the 
almost  elegant  style  of  communication  betireen  an  acoompUahed  man  and 
woman  of  the  time. 
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condition  of  the  King,  the  Prince  seems  to  have  recurred  to  this 
idea— or  at  least  hoped  to  conciliate  the  great  commoner;  but  his 
advances  seemed  to  lack  sincerity  and  found  no  favor.  This  will 
be  seen  by  following  the  course  of  the  intrigues  his  confidants  set 
on  foot.  In  3Inrcli,  1804,  Lord  3Ioira,  who  was  at  Edinburgh, 
opened  himself  to  the  Lord  Advocate  (Hope),  who  reported  to  Lord 
Melville,  who  in  his  turn  reported  to  Pitt.  The  Prince.  Lord  Moira 
said  with  a  curious  confidence,  had  early  sent  a  message  to  Fox  and 
Grey,  assuring  them  that  lie  was  sensible  of  their  attachment,  but 
that  in  the  event  of  a  regency  he  intended  to  throw  himself  into 
Lord  Moira's  hands.  He  would  not  therefore  see  them.  He  (Lord 
Moira)  had  on  this  assured  him  that  Addington  and  the  present 
ministry  were  incapable  (i.e.  of  doing  anything  for  him).  A  union 
of  all  talents  was  necessary:  •**Stretch  forth  your  hand  to  Mr.  Pitt! 
Have  you  the  magnanimity  and  good  sense  to  lay  aside  all  feeling 
of  estrangement?"  The  Prince  at  first  put  this  aside,  saying  that 
Mr.  Pitt  would  not  act  with  othera,  and  declaring  that  Lord  Moira 
and  no  other  should  be  his  minister.  '*  But  let  me  know  your  feel- 
ing as  to  Mr.  Pitt,"  persisted  Lord  Moira;  but  the  Prince  dechired 
that  "Fox  and  Pitt  would  never  act  together."  The  other  again 
urging  it,  and  adding  that  he  thought  it  for  his  good,  the  Prince 
exclaimed  ardentl}':  **  Then  I  submit  entirely  to  your  opinion — to 
have  the  broadest  ministry  possible,"  though  he  still  thought  the 
elements  too  discordant,  and  that  Pitt  would  never  be  subordinate 
in  the  Cabinet.  **  But,"  he  added,  **  I  shall  moderate  between  Pitt 
and  Fox!"  This  being  duly  transmitted  to  Pitt,  it  is  curious  to  see 
with  what  cold  contempt  he  received  it. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  Prince's  intentions,  I  must  also  say  to  you 
confidentially  that  I  fear  no  very  certain  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  any  language  which  he  holds.  The  conversation  which  Lord 
Moira  reports  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  assurances  which  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  the  Prince  has  held  out  in  other  quar- 
ters. He  has  certainly  seen  both  Fox  and  Grey.  The  former,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  understands  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Prince  having  the  Government  in  his  hands,  it  is  by  his  (Fox's) 
advice  that  he  would  be  guided,  and  1 1)elieve.  too,  that  hb  advice 
is  likely  to  be  to  apply  to  me."  He  added  that  he  could  not  take 
part  in  any  Government  ot  which  he  was  not  the  head.* 

•  Lord  Stanhope,  **  life  of  Pitt.*'  ir.  187. 
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Fox  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  dark,  for  we  find  him  writ- 
hig,  much  puzzled  at  what  was  going  on: 

*'  Since  last  Monday  I  have  not  heard  one  word  but  from  the 
newspapers,  from  which  I  understand  that  the  P.*s  visit  to  Windsor, 
Friday  (of  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  apprised  me),  was  prolonged 
till  this  day.  Moira  must,  I  think,  have  seen  Pitt  by  this  time,  as 
be  said  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Scotland.  I  .saw  Sheridan, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  was  in  a  terrible  fidget.  My  opin- 
ion is  that,  notwithstanding  all  those  intrigues,  the  P.  will  bo  in 
essentials  quite  steady.  I  think,  too,  that  Pitt  and  Melville  will 
not  be  able  to  get  authority  to  offer  him  anything  that  will  shake 
bim.  I  have  this  day  intelligence  (which  I  Ijelieve)  of  an  event 
which  will  bring  all  these  matters  to  a  crisis — and  which,  on  that, 
as  well  OS  many  other  accounts,  I  shall  think  a  very  good  one.  I 
hour  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  Catholics  will  petition  both 
Houses  for  complete  Emancipation.  Upon  that  question,  the  P. 
and  Moira  must  declare  themselves,  and  what  will  be  most  satis- 
factory to  mc,  the  Opposition  will  be  marshalled  together  in  a  cause 
that  is  not  merely  of  a  personal  nature;  for  to  have  so  much  stress 
laid  upon  my  coming  or  not  coming  into  office  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  unpleasant."* 

This  scheme  having  failed,  we  next  learn  that  upon  the  critical 
attacks  upon  "'the  milk-and-water  Addington"  (as  Mr.  Fox  styled 
him),  whose  majorities  were  hourly  lessening,  the  Prince,  with 
much  wavering,  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  was  heard  expressing 
great  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  the  Doctor's  overthrow,  and  in- 
deed he  helped  to  drive  the  minister  with  whom  he  had  been  nego> 
tiating  from  power.  It  is  clear  that  Fox's  influence  had  asserted 
itself. 

Yet  what  was  the  end,  after  all  these  months  of  bus}'  intrigue 
xiuil  finesse,  but  failure  and  discredit!  The  King,  as  is  well  known, 
laid  Fo.x  under  a  ban.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  uncompromising,  came  into 
office,  and  the  Prince,  baffled,  disappointed,  and  hopeless,  was  left 
to  console  himself  with  his  Moiras  and  Shcridans. 

It  was  evident  that  the  King  was  still  anything  but  restored.  He 
was  seized  wiili  a  suspicious  mania  for  dismissing  everybody  about 
him — old  and  faithful  servants,  lords-in-wailing,  and  others.  In  all 
these  illnesses  their  divisions  and  jealousies  seemed  to  have  hin- 
dered due  and  proper  care  being  taken,  and  the  eagerness  of  his 


•  "Memorials  of  Fox,"  iv.  63. 
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friends  to  defeat  their  foes,  dragged  him  from  his  retirement  before 
he  was  restored. 

At  the  Drawing  Room  held  in  June,  he  was  not  well  enough  to 
be  present:  neither  was  his  son,  who,  however,  was  seen  driving 
through  the  town  on  the  box  of  his  barouche.  The  baffled  Prince 
was  himself  only  recovering  from  one  of  those  serious  sudden 
attacks  to  which  he  was  subject  all  his  life,  and  which  he  treated 
with  profuse  bleeding. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 
1804. 

We  now  turn  to  anotlier  household  which  for  a  time  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  3'oung  Princess  Cliarlotte  was  now  eight  years 
old;  a  very  pleasiug  child  from  the  high  spirit  and  character,  that 
gave  some  anxiety  to  her  aunt,  the  Princess  Royal,  in  Germany. 
She  exhibited  a  hot  and  rather  uncontrolled  temper,  but  in  other 
respects  was  most  eng:\ging.  Her  grandfather  appeared  to  dote 
upon  hcT.  Miss  Berry  sketches  her  at  tliis  lime:  *•  Her  face  dam- 
aged by  smallpox  to  an  extent  rarely  seen  at  the  time  among  the 
higher  classes;  saying  she  was  afraid  of  dark  and  dismal  stories, 
and  telling  a  good  one  herself."  She  had  a  taste  for  the  "little 
accomplishments,"  could  speak  French,  knew  music,  but  she  bad  a 
nervous  hesitation  or  stammer  in  her  speech,  which  she  never 
wholly  lost.  Indeed  it  was  rather  increased  in  late  years,  owing  to 
the  agitation  of  dreaded  intervals  with  her  father. 

This  amiable  and  interesting  young  creature  seems  indeed  to  owe 
her  defects  to  the  intolerant  system  under  which  she  was  brought 
up:  her  father  and  mother  being  at  war,  her  mother  at  war  with 
her  grandmother,  her  grandfather  at  war  with  her  father,  she  her- 
self— in  hackneyed  phrase — a  bone  of  contention  among  them  all. 

Miss  Gale  had  succeeded  Miss  Hayman  as  sub-governess;  Mrs. 
Gagarin  (a  worthy  German  who  had  been  deceived,  like  Angelica 
KaulTman,  by  a  false  marriage)  was  dresser;  Mrs.  Trew  was  tutor; 
while  Lady  Elgin  directed  all.  She  lived  at  a  countr}'-placc  known 
as  Shrewsbury  House,  near  Shooter's  Hill. 

Her  mother,  residing  at  3Ioutagu  House,  and  enjoying  the 
powerful  protection  and  favor  of  the  King,  was  living  a  sober  and 
exemplary  life,  quiet  and  rational.  We  find  her  cultivating  a  taste 
for  music,  painting,  and  modelling.  Among  the  friends  now 
gathered  around  her  were  the  Mintos,  Carnarvons,  Hawkesburys, 
Dundases.  Windhams,  Grenvilles,  Cannings,  besides  Lords  Eldon 
and  Loughborough,  the  former  of  whom,  perhaps,  had  rallied  to 
her  because  of  his  **dear  old  master."    These  she  received   a( 

17* 
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dinner  and  seemed  to  have  attuched  to  her  and  the  only  objection 
that  could  be  taken  to  her  behavior  was  a  certain  indiscretion  of 
speech — talking  loudly,  and  abusing  the  Prince  at  her  own  table. 
The  first  ride  taken  by  the  King  after  his  recovery  in  1801  was 
down  to  Blackheath  to  see  her,  nor  did  he  tell  any  one  whither  he 
was  going  till  he  just  reached  her  door.  She  was  not  up,  but 
jumped  out  of  bed  to  receive  him,  arrayed  in  her  bedgown  and 
nightcap!  He  told  Lord  U.x bridge  that  she  ran  in  his  head  perpet- 
ually during  his  illness,  and  he  had  resolved  to  visit  her  the  first 
time  he  went  out,  without  telling  anybody.*  It  was  owing  to  his 
prevision  that  the  Princess  was  allowed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
child,  with  suitable  restraint,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  prog- 
ress of  her  education. 

Lord  AlbcMuarlc  gives  some  child-letters  of  the  3'oung  Princess 
that  arc  singularly  interesting  and  engaging.  Like  her  father,  she 
had  violent  likings  and  dislikes;  her  special  aversion  being  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Fisher),  whom  she  nicknamed  the  Great 
"U-p,"  and  Mrs.  Udney.  A  most  amusing  incident  connected 
with  this  prejudice  is  the  will  the  little  girl  drew  up,  excluding 
them  from  any  share  in  her  property.} 

This  harmless  pleasantly  caused  much  agitation  among  her  gov- 
erning powers,  and  it  seemes  incredible  that  it  could  be  treated 
seriously.  In  the  journal  of  Lady  Susan  O'Brien,  heroine  of  the 
well-known  runaway  episode,  what  occurred  is  thus  described: 

"While  I  was  in  town,  I  was  informed  of  a  curious  transaction 


•  Sir  O.  EUiot,  *'  Life,"  Hi.  217. 

t  **  I  make  my  will.  First,  I  leave  all  my  best  books,  and  all  mj  books  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nott.  Secondly,  to  Mrs.  Campbell  my  three  watches  and  half 
my  Jewels.  Thirdly,  I  beg  Mr.  Nott,  whatever  money  he  finds  me  hi  posses- 
sion of.  to  distribute  to  the  poor,  and  1  leave  with  Mr.  Nott  all  my  papers, 
which  he  knows  of.  I  beg  the  Prayer  Book  which  Lady  Elgin  gave  me  may 
be  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  that  the  Bible  Lady  Elgin  gave  me  may 
be  given  lo  him  also.  Also  my  playthings  the  Miss  Fishers  are  to  have;  and 
lastly,  concerning  Mrs.  Gagarin  and  3Irs.  Lewis,  I  beg  they  may  be  vexy  hand- 
somely paid,  and  that  they  may  have  an  house.  Lady  de  Clifford  the  rest  of 
my  Jewels,  except  those  that  are  most  valuable,  and  these  my  father  and 
mother,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  ore  to  take.  Nothing  to  Mrs. 
Udney  for  reasons.  I  have  done  my  Will,  and  trust  that  after  I  am  dead,  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  for  Mr.  Kott.  J  hope  the  King  will  make  him  a 
Bishop.  CHARxxyrrB. 

"  March,  1800. 

**  My  birds  to  Mrs.  Gagarin,  and  my  dog  or  dogs  to  Mrs.  Anne  Button,  mj 
chambermaid.** 
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goiDg  oo  at  Carlton  House,  on  account  of  a  childish  ^111  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  had  made,  in  which  she  left  half  her  Jewels  to  Lady 
de  Clifford,  half  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  All  h^x  talualiU  Jewels  to 
her  papa  and  mamma.  They  suppose  3Irs.  Campbell  concerned  in 
making  it.  and  told  the  bishop  of  it,  ^vho  smiled.  [Dr.  Fisher. 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  preceptor  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.]  The 
Prince  was  displeased,  and  said  '  it  was  high  treason/  and  called 
3Ir.  Adam,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  who  answered: 
'Your  Royal  Highness  has  a  Just  conception  of  the  matter.'  All 
this  nonsense  has  been  before  the  Privy  Council,  whoso  time  might 
be  better  employed.  The  will  expresses  a  wish  that  Mr.  Nott,  sub- 
preceptor,  might  be  made  a  bishop."* 

In  short,  the  matter  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  worthy  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

There  arc  many  stories  of  her  waywardness,  of  her  affection,  of 
her  amusing  insubordination.  She  used  to  leave  the  doors  wide 
open,  rushing  tumuhuouslv  into  her  governess's  room.  **  313'dear 
Princess!"  would  exclaim  the  latter,  "you  should  always  shut  the 
door  after  you.'*  "Not  I,  indeed,*'  she  answered,  "if  you  want 
the  door  shut,  ring  the  bell;**  and  then  rushed  away.  Self-willed 
enous:h.  she  would  commit  some  forbidden  act,  and  then  sav  defl- 
anlly,  *'I  have  done  it,  now  punish  me.*'  She  went  to  dine  on 
fixed  days  with  her  mother.  We  find  the  Princess  of  Wales  giving 
her  daughter  such  excellent  advice  as  this:  "  It  must  have  been  an 
honor  and  pleasure  to  you  that  your  father  wished  to  see  you  on 
his  birthday,  and  I  trust  you  will  never  in  any  day  of  your  life 
deviate  from  the  respect  and  attachment  which  is  due  to  the  Prince, 
your  father.'*! 

But  the  good  King,  hovering  as  he  often  was  between  recovering 
stages  of  his  malady,  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  this  situa- 
tion of  a  child  of  ten  years  old  was  dangerous  enough.  The  life 
led  by  the  father  made  him  quite  unsuitable  as  director  of  her  edu- 
cation, or  even  as  inmate  of  the  same  house.  Her  mother,  for  other 
reasons,  was  equally  undesirable.  He  determined  to  take  her  edu- 
cation into  his  own  hands,  acting  as  trustee  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pitt,  now  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  feeling  that  this  state 
of  discord  would  not  suit  a  well-ordered  Government,  began  at 
once  to  try  and  reconcile  the  parlies.    As  a  preparatory  step,  the 


*  She  had  a  childish  attachment  to  Dr.  Xott. 
t  Lady  Kose  Weifcall,  "  Princess  Charlotte.**  888. 
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Lord  Clmncellor,  who  was  high  in  favor  at  Court,  labored  to  rec- 
oncile the  Queen  to  her  son.  This  was  not  so  difficult  a  task.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Prince  was  eager  '*  to  be  friends'*  with  his 
father  by  the  following  letter: 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

**  Cariton  House,  July  4Ui,  1804. 

*•  My  DEAREST  Mother, 

'*It  is  impossible  for  me,  when  so  many  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances surround  us,  to  refrain  longer  from  assuring  you  of  my 
undiminished  and  unalterable  tenderness.  Believe  me  that  I  deeply 
regret  the  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  do  that  in  person;  for, 
independent  of  what  I  suffer  from  such  a  cruel  privation,  as  the 
being  separated  from  3'ou  and  my  sisters,  I  lament  heavily  the  not 
paying  my  duly  to  the  King.  Were  this  allowed  me.  I  should  fly 
to  throw  myself  at  the  King's  feet,  and  offer  to  him  the  testimony 
of  my  ever-unvarying  attachment.  I  have  long  grieved  that  mis- 
representations have  estranged  his  Majesty's  mind  from  me;  and 
the  most  anxious  wish  of  my  heart  is  for  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
pelling that  coldness.  Every  consideration  renders  this  distance 
most  severely  painful.  My  first  object  is  the  gratification  of  the 
feelings  of  affection,  leaving  all  else  to  the  spontaneous  dictates  of 
my  father's  kindness;  and,  if  any  public  view  can  mingle  with  this 
sentiment,  it  is  the  incalculable  importance  to  his  Majesty,  and  to 
the  country,  of  the  whole  Royal  Family  appearing  united  in  & 
moment  so  awful  as  the  present. 

**  I  am  ever,  my  dearest  ^lother, 

**  Your  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son, 

"  George  P." 

Not  the  Prince  only,  but  ministers,  whenever  their  position  was 
imperilled,  were  fond  of  resorting  to  the  appeal  of  "the  present 
awful  position  of  the  country." 

THE  QUEEN  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

"Eew,  July  4th,  1804. 

**  Mt  dearest  Son, 

"  I  have  this  instant  received  through  the  hands  of  Lady 
Aylesbury,  your  most  affectionate,  and  I  must  say,  most  joyful 
letter. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  acquaint  the  King  with  the  contents,  which  I 
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vixW  da  at  the  first  opportunity.  Assuring  you  that  I  shall  not  be 
behindhand  to  seize  that  moment,  for  which  I  have  so  long  anx- 
iously prayed,  and  I  trust  will  be  the  means  of  ag:iiu  uniting  our 
too  long  separated  family,  in  which  event  no  one  has  suftered  more 
than, 

"  ^ly  dearest  Son. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  Mother  and  Friend. 

'•ClIAULOTTE. 

"  I  cannot  say  more  at  present,  being  in  such  a  hurry.** 

This  was  a  natural  and  touching  reply,  showing  *'  heart."  Tlie 
King,  however,  was  not  to  be  at  once  beguiled,  and  the  bitterness 
of  his  reply  to  the  proposal  made  to  him.  sliows  how  deeply  he  felt 
the  treatment  he  had  received.  The  Prince  had  determined  to  give 
earnest  of  his  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  father  by  offering 
him  the  complete  charge  of  the  little  Princess,  and  he  perhaps  as- 
sumed that  this  spontaneous  gift  would  be  received  gratefully. 

THE   KING   TO  LOUD  ELDON. 

"  Kew,  July  18th,  1804. 10  m.  past  4  p.m. 
"The  King  has  this  instant  received  the  Lord  Chancellor's  note, 
enclosing  the  one  from  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Undoubtedly  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  making  the  offer  of  having  the  dear  little  Charlotte's 
education  and  principles  attended  to,  is  the  best  earnest  he  can  give 
of  returning  to  a  sense  of  wMiat  he  owes  to  his  father,  and  indeed  to 
his  country,  and  may,  to  a  degree,  mollify  the  feelings  of  an  injured 
father;  but  it  will  require  some  reflection  before  the  King  can  an- 
swer how  soon  he  can  bring  himself  to  receive  the  publisher  of  his 
letters.  So  much  he  can  ndd  at  present,  that  if  he  takes  the  super- 
intendence of  his  granddaughter,  he  does  not  mean  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  mother;  that  therefore  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whose 
injuries  deserve  the  utmost  attention  of  the  King,  as  her  own  con- 
duct has  proved  irreproachable,  and  the  attention  to  what  sum  the 
Prince  is  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  though  anything 
which  exceeds  what  he  receives  on  that  head  from  the  public  must 
undoubtedly  be  exonerated  by  the  King.  George  R.*' 

How^ever,  more  than  a  month  passed  away,  and  father  and  son 
had  not  met.  As  the  King  told  Mr.  Rose  at  Ciufnels,  he  was  not 
willing  to  meet  his  son,  feeling  that  **no  good  could  come  of  it." 
lie  seems  to  have  sagaciously  suspected  that  there  was  some  object 
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behind;  and  indeed  there  was  a  sort  of  wish  expressed  that  Lord 
Holm  should  receive  office  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  thus 
the  Prince  would  have  his  **  friends'*  in  the  ministry,  though  ho 
himself  would  not  have  joined.  However,  persuaded  by  the  Chaa- 
cellor  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  King  at  lust  consented  to  an  interview. 

THE  KINO  TO  LORD  ELDON. 

**  Windsor,  August  20tb,  1804. 
••  Though  the  King  trusts  his  excellent  Lord  Chancellor,  he  felt 
himself  authorized  on  Saturday  to  acquaint  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  in  consequence  of  what  tlie  Earl  of  Moini  liad  been  authorized 
to  express,  his  Majesty  is  willing  to  receive  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
Wednesday  at  Kow,  provided  no  explanation  or  excuses  are 
attempted  to  be  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  that  it  is  mercl}- 
to  be  a  visit  of  civility,  as  any  rerrospect  could  but  oblige  the  King 
to  utter  truths,  which,  instead  of  healing,  must  widen  the  present 
breach.  His  Majesty  will  have  the  Queen,  Princesses,  and  at  least, 
of  his  sons,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  preseni  on  the  occasion.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  is  to  fix  on  twelve  o'clock  for  the  hour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  coining  to  Kew.  The  King  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  his  earnest  wishes  that  the  union  to  take  place 
on  Wednesday  in  the  Scott  family  may  prove  a  source  of  liappiness 
to  them,  as  his  Majesty  must  ever  be  a  sharer  in  any  event  that  may 
add  to  the  domestic  felicity  of  his  Lord  Chancellor. 

••Georgk  R- 

Another  letter,  written  on  the  same  day,  is  devoted  to  praises  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  at  an  interview  had  given  him  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  **  She  will  be  entirely  guided  by  the  King,  who 
has  directed  her  to  state  whatever  she  pleases  to  the  Chancellor,  as 
the  person  alone  to  be  trusted  by  her  in  any  difficult  occasion  that 
may  arise."  A  charge  that  fully  exphuns  the  zeal  shown  by  that 
functionary  in  her  cause.*  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  complained  that 
though  she  had  promised  an  alteration  in  her  bearing  towanls  the 
Prince,  she  had  stated  ''particulars  in  the  Prince's  behavior  that 

*  **  What  think  you  now,  my  Lord.'*  said  the  Prince  to  Lord  Thurlow  in  one 
of  these  contentions,  *'  of  your  oid  friend  Scott,  whom  you  puffed  to  me  as  a 
sound  lawyer  and  an  honest  man?"  "  Indeed,  Rir/* answered  Thur!ow,  whose 
advanced  age  had  abated  neither  his  convenient  courtliness  nor  his  Jocular 
coarseness,  "  1  think  he  has  lost  the  little  law  he  once  had,  and  is  become  a 
very  great  scounUreL** 
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created  alarms  in  ber  mind  of  which  she  could  not  get  the  better." 
The  minister  uttered  gloomy  progno:$ticatioQS  as  to  her  future,  but 
admitted  that  her  behavior  might  be  prompted  by  jealousy.*  But 
in  the  interval  the  Prince  seems  to  have  changed  liis  mind,  pleading 
mdisposition.    The  King  came  specially  to  Kew  for  the  interview. 

THE  KINO  TO    LORD  ELDON. 

*'  Kew,  August  23nd.  1804, 

"  10  m.  past  1  P.M. 

"  The  King,  soon  after  his  arrival  here  with  the  Queen  and  his 
daughters,  found  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambrid^^e;  since  which 
the  Lord  Cliaucollor's  letter  has  been  brought  by  a  servant  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  King  authorizes  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  ex- 
press to  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  sorrow  at  his  being  unwell;  that 
in  consequence  of  this  his  Mujesty  will  postpone  his  interview  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  until  his  return  from  Weymouth;  and  then,  as 
was  now  intended,  it  will  be  in  presence  of  his  family  at  Kew,  of 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  empowered  to  give  due  notice  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Qeorge  R." 

There  is  here  an  air  of  relief  at  being  spared  the  meeting.  The 
Prince  did  not  write,  but  he  sent  the  Chancellor's  letter  by  a  groom, 
which  was  much  remarked  on.  The  Chancellor  naturally  remon- 
strated at  his  disrespect  to  the  King,  when  the  Prince,  in  his  rough- 
est  mood,  said,  *•  Sir,  who  gave  you  authority  to  advise  me?"  The 
sturdy  Eldon  answered  him  as  haughtily,  telling  him  he  was  his 
Majesty's  Chancellor,  that  he  must  get  some  one  else  to  take  mes- 
sages of  the  kind— "I  will  not."  The  Prince,  however,  wrote  to 
one  of  the  Princesses,  announcing  that  the  meeting  might  take  place 
after  the  King's  return,  and  in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  Princesses.f 

Indisposition  was  not  the  cause  of  this  change.  The  Prince  had 
learned  what  an  increase  of  favor  had  been  extended  to  his  wife, 
and  that  if  lie  gave  up  his  daugliter  to  the  King  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  to  benefit  by  the  step.  The  little  Princess  had  been 
asked  to  a  ball  at  the  Castle,  and  being  told  that  she  might  bring  a 
friend,  instantly  named  her  mother.^  A  house,  too,  had  been 
already  secured  for  her,  with  apartments  for  her  mother  whenever 
she  should  choose  to  visit  her. . 


•  Hose.  "  Diaries,"  If.  173. 

t  Auckland,  *'  Correspondence,"  iv.  20Q.  ;  Ibid. 
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The  Prince*s  relations  to  Fox  since  the  later  crisis  bad  consider- 
ably improved.  On  Fox's  rejection  by  ihe  King,  the  Prince  had 
taken  the  matter  up  warmly,  assuring  Sir  Philip  Francis  of  his 
**  entire  and  perfect  approbation  of  these  resolutions,  and  desires 
further  that  it  may  be  known,  and  understood,  and  published  to  all 
the  world  in  his  name  and  authority  that,  in  this  personal  rejection 
of  Mr.  Fox,  he  considers  himself  as  the  party  injured;  that  he  is 
not  at  all  the  dupe  of  Mr.  Pitt's  excuses  and  explanations;  that  he 
sees  clearly  tltat  Mr.  Fox  is  rejected  as  his  friend,  and  that  it  was 
meant  to  wound  him  through  his  side.'* 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  old  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
told  Haydon  that  when  he  heard  that  Fox  was  willing  enough  to 
join  the  Government,  he  had  declared  to  him  that  he  would  sever 
liimself  from  him;  and  that  Fox  on  this  had  written,  assuring  him 
that  he  was  determined  never  to  join  Mr.  Pitt. 

"You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  might  have  written  on  the 
Prince's  negotiation,  if  it  may  be  so  called  "  (wrote  Mr.  Fox  to  his 
friend  Grey  in  September);  "  but  I  cannot  make  out  the  facts,  and 
still  less  all  the  motives,  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Lauderdale 
would,  of  course,  tell  you  all  he  knew,  when  he  left  London,  and 
I  knew  no  more  till  my  return  from  Cheltenham,  when  the  thing 
was  quite  over,  and  I  am  not  sorry  (as  you  may  suppose)  that  I  had 
no  advice  to  answer  for.  It  originated  with  Tlerney;  and  Sheridan 
was,  I  believe,  kept  out  of  it  till  quite  towards  the  close.  My 
judgment  is,  that  if  a  reconciliation  could  have  taken  place  by  the 
Queen  it  was  right,  if  b}'  Pitt  it  was  wrong;  but  Tiemey  saw  no 
such  distinction.  The  refusiil  to  see  the  King  had  gone  before  I 
knew  anything  more  than  when  I  went  to  Cheltenham:  I  should 
not  have  advised  it.  It  seems  to  be  all  over;  and  the  only  thing 
that  is  of  any  consequence  is  to  know  how  far  Moira  acted  fairly  in 
it,  or  indeed  how  fur  he  was  concerned  at  all.  His  advice  to  the 
Prince  to  offer  the  young  Princess  to  the  King  was  certamly  very 
bad,  but  I  believe  it  was  only  folly;  and  the  Prince  has  (upon  good 
pretences  enough)  done  awj\)'  the  offer  completely.  Some  accounts 
from  Weymouth  say  the  King  is  very  well,  others  the  reverse.  My 
way  of  reconciling  them  is,  that  he  is  better  in  health,  but  still 
insane." 

Fox  himself,  or  some  one  inspired  by  Fox,  now  pointe<l  out  to 
the  Prince  this  danger.  The  King  thought  that  Sheridan  had  inter- 
fered. 

The  King  had  repaired  later  to  Mr.  Rosc*s  place  at  Cufncls,  where 
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he  had  many  interesting  conversations  with  bis  host,  which  give  a 
high  opinion  of  his  sagacity  and  observation,  and  show  what  a 
pleasant  companion  be  could  be  In  these  interviews  were  also 
revealed,  with  a  terrible  intensity,  the  state  of  his  feelings  towards 
his  son. 

When  his  daughter  was  thrown  from  her  horse  on  the  road,  he 
peremptorily  required  her  to  take  her  choice  if  hurt,  to  drive 
home;  but  if  not,  to  remount  and  drive  on.  When  remonstrated 
with,  he  answered  quietly  that  "he  could  not  bear  that  any  of  his 
family  should  want  courage.**  It  being  urged  that  driving  home 
after  such  an  accident  scarcely  amounted  to  lack  of  courage,  he 
made  the  remarkable  speech*  **  Perhaps  it  may  be  so;  but  I  thank 
Grod  there  is  but  one  of  my  children  who  wants  courage,  and  I  will 
not  name  him  because  he  is  to  succeed  me!" 

This  most  painful  utterance  of  course  came  of  an  excited  state  of 
mind;  and  rationally  as  the  King  could  discourse,  it  seems  he 
uttered  many  incoherences.  And  when  he  was  at  Weymouth,  Sir 
R  Wilson,  later  one  of  the  Prince's  faction,  was  busily  engaged  in 
noting  down  the  most  extravagant  of  his  speeches,  which  was 
shown  about,  to  the  Prince  among  others,  who  sent  back  a  very 
civil  message  to  the  effect  that  *'  he  would  make  it  as  public  as  he 
could."* 

The  King,  however,  felt  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  to  have  the 
charge  of  his  favorite,  the  young  Princess;  and  in  his  rides  with 
his  host  explained  the  plans  he  had  formed.  He  had  thought  of 
Lady  George  ^lurray  as  governess,  widow  of  a  bishop  of  St.  David's. 
In  one  very  pleasing  conversation  he  discussed  the  point  in  all  its 
bearings,  suggesting  that  there  might  be  a  danger  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole  having  an  influence  over  her,  with  other  matters,  which 
showed  that  he  had  weighed  the  subject  careful  I}'. 

On  November  7th,  the  King  wrote  to  **  his"  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  now  readv  to  receive  the  Prince,  as  had 
been  proposed. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

**  Brighton,  November  8th,  1804. 

**  The  Prince  of  Wales  without  delay  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  Chancellor's  letter,  and  will,  in  consequence  ol  the  gracious 
intention  signified  from  his  Majesty,  be  in  London  to-morrow  even- 

♦  "  Ute  of  Sir  R.  Wilson."  p.  327. 
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ing  with  Lord  Moira,  who  has  just  arriyed  at  Brighthclmatone. 
The  Earl  of  Moini  is  authorized  by  tbc  Prince  to  wait  upon  the 
Cliancellor  at  any  hour  on  Saturday  znorniDg  that  his  lordship  may 
please  to  appoiat."* 

Lord  Moira  accordingly  saw  the  Chancellor,  and  begged  him  to 
assure  the  King  of  his  son's  dutiful  and  affectionate  sentiments. 

The  meeting  at  last  took  place  between  the  father  and  son  on 
November  12th,  and  the  first  person  to  whom  the  King  communi- 
cated the  result  was  his  favorite,  the  Princess  of  Wales.  It  will  be 
seen  how  warmly  he  wrote  to  her: 

"  Windsor  Castle,  November  IStb,  1801 
"My  dearest  Daughter-in-law  and  Niece, 

**  Yesterday  I  and  the  rest  of  the  family  had  an  interview  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Kew.  Care  was  taken  on  all  sides  to  avoid 
all  subjects  of  altercation  or  explanation,  consequently  the  conver- 
sation was  neither  instructive  nor  entertaining;  but  it  leaves  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation  to  shew  whether  his  desire  to 
return  to  the  family  is  only  verbal  or  real,  which  lime  alone  can 
prove.  I  am  not  idle  in  my  endeavors  to  make  inquiries  that  may 
enable  mc  to  communicate  some  plan  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear 
child.  You  and  I,  with  so  much  reaisoo,  must  interest  ourselves; 
and  its  effecting  my  having  the  happiness  of  living  more  with  3'ou 
is  no  small  incentive  to  my  forming  some  ideas  on  the  subject,  but 
you  may  depend  on  their  not  being  decided  upon  without  your 
thorough  and  cordial  coucuiTcnce;  for  your  authority  as  a  mother 
it  is  my  object  to  support. 

"Believe  me,  at  all  times,  my  dearest  daughter-in-law  and  niece, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  Father-in-law  and  Uncle, 

•George  R" 

To  "my"  Lord  Chancellor,  as  he  always  rather  affectedly  styled 
Lord  Eldon,  he  wrote  that  the  interview  had  been  "decent."  But 
Mr.  Pitt  learned  that  the  Prince  was  "uttering  great  lamentations 
at  having  found  the  King  so  broken  in  all  respects."  The  minister, 
however,  had  reason  to  believe  that  intrigues  were  on  foot  to  undo 
what  had  been  done,  clearly  pointing  at  Fox. 

Mr.  Fremantle,  who  was  present,  thus  describes  the  meeting: 

•  Eldon  MS.,  quoted  in  Mr.  JesM's  '*  Reign  of  Qwxrgt  m.** 
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«• 


The  royal  party  consisted  of  the  King,  Queen.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  Lady  Ilderton  and  General  Fitzroy. 
the  other  Princes  and  Princesses  at  dififersnt  tables  in  the  same  room. 
I  was  very  near  the  King's  table,  and  nothing  could  be  better  acted 
than  his  manner.  I  can't  say  the  same  of  the  Prince.  He  was  evi- 
dently very  much  out  of  spirits  and  in  ill-humor,  hardly  spoke  a 
word  to  anybody,  and  looked  very  ill.  .  It  is  quite  impossible  this 
reconciliation  can  last."* 

This  is  explained  by  a  sort  of  negotiation  which  was  being  carried 
on  simultaneously;  there  being  thus,  according  to  the  hackneyed 
phrase,  wheels  within  wheels. 

The  heaven-born  minister  was  now  ver}'  anxious  to  gain  over  the 
section  of  the  Opposition  known  as  **the  Prince's  friends."  ' 

This  curious  incident  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  of  Fox's:  "The 
P.  sent  for  me  to  tell  me  of  the  message  he  had  had  from  the  K., 
and  of  an  interview  which  Lord  Moira  had  had  with  Pitt.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  it  seemed  only  a  continuation  of  what  had  passed 
before  the  Weymouth  journey,  and  when  he  did  see  the  King  (al- 
most all  the  family  present)  at  Kcw,  he  says  there  was  no  cordiality 
or  pretended  affection,  but  common  talk  on  weather,  scandal,  etc. 
— a  great  deal  of  the  latter,  and  as  the  P.  thought,  very  idle  and 
foolish  in  the  manner,  and  running  wildly  from  topic  to  topic 
though  not  absolutely  incoherent.  With  respect  to  Lord  Hoira's 
meeting  with  Pitt,"  Fox  goes  on,  "he  said  that  Pitt  had  expressed 
a  particular  desire  of  having  him  (Moira)  in  the  Cabinet,  and  a  gen- 
eral wish  to  admit  many  of  the  P.'s  friends.  I  rather  think  Moira, 
whom  I  saw  separately,  added  hopes  of  time  bringing  about  all. 
That  Moira  had  declared  explicitly  that  he  could  do  nothing  with- 
out me  and  my  friends.  I  asked  whether  it  was  considered  that 
any  proposition  had  come  from  Pitt,  to  which  either  H.R.H.  or  I 
were  to  give  any  answer;  this  was  answered  by  a  most  explicit 
negative;  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  for  us — nothing  having 
been  said  to  us,  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  say  or  do.  Here  there 
seemed  to  be  an  end,  and  a  veiy  good  end,  of  all  this  folly;  but  I 
understood  from  Moira  that  he  was  again  to  see  either  Pitt  or  Mel- 
ville, and  to  know  positively  whether  or  no  the  P.  was  to  have  a 
militarv  command  offered  him." 

This  seems  to  disclose  the  motive  for  the  Prince's  eagerness  for  the 
reconciliation,  iu  the  hope  of  obtaining  something  substantial,  and 

*  **  Court  and  Cabinets,'*  p.  366, 
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which  lie  had  set  Iiis  heart  upon.     Mr.  Fox  thought  thnt,  "not- 
^withstuuc^ing  all  these  intnirues,  the  P.  xiill  be  in  essenthils  quite 
steady.     But  he  also  thought  that  Pitt  would  not  get  nitt^^ority  to 
offer  him  anything  that  will  shake  him.*** 

Thu  King  now  assuming  that  all  had  been  arranged  a^  regards 
the  transfer  of  the  young  Princess  tu  his  care,  drew  up  a  plan  for 
her  education: 

•'Enclosure.— The  Prince  of  Wales  having,  through  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  expressed  his  wisli  that  the  education  and  care  of  the  person 
of  his  daugliter  should  be  placed  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  (he  King,  his  Majosty  is  willing;  to  tsike  this  charge  on  himself, 
and  has  pr^'pared  a  house  at  Windsor  for  the  reception  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  The  sum  now  issued  each  quarter,  out  of  his 
31aje.sty's  Civil  List,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
3'ouug  Princess,  should  in  future  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  shall  be  named  by  the  Kiag  to  defray  those  expenses; 
and  such  additional  charges  as  may  arise  from  the  change  of  estab- 
lishment \Yill  be  defrayed  by  the  King. 

•*His  Majesty  proposes  to  name  a  bishop  to  superintend  Princess 
Charlotte's  education,  as  it  cannot  be  that  alone  of  a  female;  but 
she,  being  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  must  have  one  of  a 
more  extended  nature.  His  3Iajesty  also  thinks  it  desirable  that 
the  bishop  should  fix  on  a  proper  clergyman  to  instruct  the  young 
Princess  in  religion  and  Latin,  and  daily  to  read  prayers-  that  there 
should  be  another  mstructor  for  history,  geography,  belles-lettres, 
and  French;  and  masters  for  writing,  music,  and  dancing;  that  the 
care  and  behavior  of  the  Princess  should  be  entrusted  to  a  govern 
ess;  and  (as  she  must  be  both  day  and  night  under  the  care  of 
responsible  persons)  that  a  sub-governess  and  assistant  sub-governess 
should  be  named. 

**  These  seem  the  necessary  outlines,  to  form  such  a  plan  as  may 
make  so  promising  a  child  turn  out,  as  it  is  the  common  interest  of 
the  King  and  his  family,  and  indeed  the  whole  nation,  eagerly  to 
wish.** 

When  this  paper  was  handed  to  the  Priuce  he  received  it  with 
much  discontent.  Mr.  Fox  learned  from  him  what  had  occurred 
on  the  occasion : 

*•  The  Prince  expressed,  in  a  written  note,  his  surprise  that,  aftei 
what  had  passed,  such  a  proposition  should  be  made  to  him,  and 

•  "  Memorials  of  Fox,"  Iv.  08. 
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sent  it  back.  Both  Pitt  and  the  Chancellor  replied,  first  insinuating 
that  the  PriDce  ought  to  buvc  shown  more  respect  to  a  paper  coming 
directly  from  his  Majesty,  and  saying  they  had  not  understood 
Moira  as  the  Prince  did.  The  Prince  sent  an  answer,  disclaiming 
of  course  all  intentional  disrespect  to  the  King,  refusing  perempto- 
rily to  give  up  his  daughter,  and  for  what  hud  passed  referring  tiiem 
to  Moira.  to  whom  he  said  he  transmitted  their  notes.  Luckily 
enough,  Moira  had  left  with  the  Prince  a  written  summary  of  what 
bad  passed  between  Pitt  and  him,  which  entirely  justified  the 
Prince's  interpretation.  Since  this  I  have  heard  no  more;  but  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  tlie  preparations  making  for  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  child  at  Windsor  are  discontinued." 

From  another  account  we  find  that  Pitt  sent  the  Prince  a  very 
harsh  and  uncivil  rebuke  for  making  such  a  reply  to  the  King. 

A  very  painful  dispute  then  arose,  in  which  a  question  of  vera- 
city was  concerned,  and  as  to  whether  the  Prince  had  ever  agreed 
to  consign  his  daughter  to  the  charge  of  the  King.  It  was  insisted 
that  he  had  done  so  through  Lord  Moira.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Prince  was  disgusted  at  the  mode  in  which  his  advances 
had  been  received,  and  at  not  receiving  anything  by  way  of  consid- 
eration for  his  concessions.  Finding  that  all  was  to  turn  to  the 
profit  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  was  now  eager  to  withdraw  from 
what  he  had  engaged.  In  such  cases  there  almost  inevitably  arises 
a  question  of  what  has  been  promised  or  conceded.  The  version 
that  his  friends  gave  out  now  follows;  but  Lord  Grenville,  dining 
at  Carlton  House  on  November  29th,  had  from  the  Prince  himself  a 
fuller  account  of  his  grievances: 

**  He  laid  his  principal  stress  on  the  following  points — viz.  (hat 
Lord  3Ioira  had  been  pressed  to  accept  a  Cabinet  place,  which  he 
had  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Prince  would  not  separate 
himself  from  those  whom  he  had  advised  with  at  the  end  of  last 
session;  that  it  had,  therefore,  been  understood  that  the  recon- 
ciliation was  to  have  no  political  reference  whatever;  that  he  had 
found  things  at  Windsor  as  bad  as  they  had  been  represented — 
no  cordiality  (hardly  common  civility)  towards  himself;  a  power 
of  restraining  himself  [i.e.  the  King's]  and  talking  rationally  for 
some  time,  and  on  some  points,  but  no  day  passing  without  much 
of  a  different  description,  and  many  points  very  prevalent  in  his 
mind  of  a  character  extremely  irrational;  not  a  word  said  to  him 
during  three  days'  stay  at  Windsor  of  the  arrangements  making 
respecting  his  daughter,  and  on  his  return  to  town  a  message  sent 
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to  him  through  the  Chancellor,  refcrriDg  to  and  misrepresenting 
what  had  before  passed  on  the  subject  between  Lord  Moira  and  'hVr, 
Pitt,  which  the  King  construes  into  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Prince 
that  his  3Iajesty  should  take  upon  liimself  tlie  entire  direction  of 
her  education.  This  wish  has  been  poMtively  denied  by  the  Prince, 
and  thereupon  they  are  at  issue,  the  Prince  having  referred  to  Lord 
Moira.  who  is  in  Scotbnd.  for  the  truth  of  his  statement,  and  de- 
chiring  ttiat  nothing  shall  induce  him  to  put  his  child  out  of  his 
own  control,  particularly  under  circumstances  so  little  auspicious 
as  those  which  result  from  the  King's  present  state  of  mind.  He 
desired  you  might  know  all  this.  How  it  is  to  end,  I  do  not  even 
guess." 

The  annoyance  nod  even  rage  of  the  King  at  this  sudden  turn  in 
matters  is  shown  bv  his  bitter  letter  of  December  16th,  to  Lord 
Eldon.  *'  The  King."  it  ran,  'Mhough  he  has  banished  every  spark 
of  irritation  and  impatience,  from  feeling  truth  and  fair  dealing  is 
the  honorable  line  to  combat  misapprehension,  chicane,  and  untruth, 
has  with  stoical  indifference  waited  the  arrival  of  some  informa- 
tion," etc. 

Lord  Moira  having  arrived,  the  controversy  warmed  afresh;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  harsh  construction  put  on  the  Prince's 
behavior  was  not  warranted,  for  it  turns  out  that  in  the  original 
proposal  the  young  Princess  was  offered  to  the  care  of  the  King 
exclusively.  This,  as  Lord  Moiro  explained,  was  intended  to  bar 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.* 

It  was  soon  felt  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  continue.  Some 
interviews  followed  between  3Ir.  Pitt  and  Lord  Moira,  and  soon 
proposals  for  mutual  accommodation  were  made.  Explanations 
took  place  between  them,  in  which  the  former  admitted  that  the 
Prince's  view  was  more  or  less  correct,  and  showed  himself  very 
anxious  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  The  King,  however,  showed 
his  bitterness  by  refusing  to  see  Lord  3Ioira. 

This  result,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  owmg  to  Lord  Moira. 
whose  position  was  rather  an  awkwai-d  one.  Discussions  followed 
between  the  Prince  and  Chancellor,  in  which  the  former,  referring 
to  the  statement  that  he  had  refused  to  see  the  Chancellor,  used 
singular  language,  saying  that  it  was  "a  strange  fabrication  of  the 


*  In  May,  180S,  the  King  shoxred  his  regard  for  the  Princess  of  Wales  bj  pre- 
senting her  with  two  beautiful  Arabian  horses  and  an  elegant  serrice  of  gold. 
H*  had  aluo  given  her  the  rangership  of  Qreenwi^  Park. 
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King,**  or  a  "malicious  suggestion  of  some  other  person."  He 
also  stated  very  plainly  that  he  had  had  legal  advice  as  to  his  rights. 
However,  he  ended  by  graciously  saying  that  his  view  was  to 
gmtify  tiic  King's  wishes.  In  this  happy  disposition,  though  the 
King  remained  cold  and  wounded,  it  was  not  difficult  to  arrange 
matters. 

The  Prince  had  already  a  little  encounter  in  the  Hotso  of  Lords 
with  the  Chancellor.  In  one  instance  the  Duke  of  CUirence 
reminded  the  latter  of  the  irregular  frequency  with  which  he  left 
the  Woolsack  to  address  the  House  upon  the  same  question.  The 
Chancellor  made  no  reply  at  the  moment,  but  referred  on  a  subse- 
quent night  to  the  expressions  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Upon  this 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  explanation,  disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke,  all  personal  offence,  and  declared  that  "he  understood  his 
noble  relation  as  merely  illustrating  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  and 
indulgent  construction  of  the  onlcrs  of  the  House."  "The  obser- 
vations of  the  Prince  of  "Wales  were  made  with  a  facility  and  pro- 
priety which  produced  expressions  of  regret  that  he  addressed  the 
House  so  rarely." 

THE  KtXO  TO  THB  LORD  CnANCELLOR. 

"  (End  of  December,  18M.) 
"His  ^lajesty,  in  the  paper  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  commu- 
nicated by  the  King's  commandjon  the  23rd  November  to  the  Prince, 
referred  in  the  preamble  to  the  Prince's  wish,  expressed  tlirough  the 
Earl  of  Moira.  That  wish  was  expressed  in  the  EarFs  letter  of  the 
17th  July  last,  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  requested  to  tender 
the  Prince's  humble  duty  to  his  Majesty,  with  the  profession  that, 
if  it  was  his  Majesty's  inclination,  nolhing  could  be  more  highly 
gratifying  to  the  Prince  than  to  see  the  Princess  Charlotte  taken 
under  the  King's  especial  direction. 

"  His  Majesty,  therefore,  in  the  preamble  of  the  paper,  referred 
to  the  wish  which  had  been  so  communicated  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince,  and  has  accordingly  considered  the  communication  through 
the  Earl  of  Moira  as  representing  that  the  Prince  wished  to  see  the 
Princess  Charlotte  taken  under  his  3Hajesty*s  special  direction,  in 
consequence  of  the  Prince's  understanding  that  such  was  his  Majes- 
ty's wish  and  desire. 

"The  King  repeats,  what  he  has  before  stated  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which  he  has  been  informed  they  repre- 
stnt«d  to  the  Earl  of  3Ioira,  that  his  Majesty  regarded  the  commu* 
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nication  from  the  Prince,  founded  upon  his  desire  to  gratify  what 
he  undcMstood  to  be  the  King*s  wishes,  as  a  step  very  acceptable  to 
his  3Injesty,  and  confoimable  to  the  sentiments  of  duty  which  the 
Prince  liad  expressed. 

**  His  Majesty  has  uniformly  stated  that,  in  his  taking  upon  him- 
self the  care  and  management  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  he  must  be 
understood  to  do  so  in  a  sense  consistent  with  all  the  attention  due 
to  each  of  tlie  parents  of  the  Princess. 

"  His  meaning  was  to  form  the  best  plan  he  could  for  the  educa- 
tion and  governance  of  the  Princess,  and  to  refer  that  plan  lo  the 
consideration  of  the  Prince,  and  to  make  such  communications 
respecting  it  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  as  the  nature  of  their  respect- 
ive relations  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  seemed  to  require.  It  will  be 
his  3Injcsty's  earnest  desire  to  act  according  to  this  principle. 

"His  3I:ijc.sty  has  great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  there  is 
reason  lo  lliink  that  the  Prince  is  likely  to  concur  in  the  measures 
proposed  by  his  Majesty,  if  the  misapprehensions  which  have  been 
entertained  are  removed;  and  he  trusts  that  the  explanations  which 
have  taken  place  may  effectually  remove  them.  If  that  should 
happily  be  the  case,  his  3Iajesty  will  proceed  to  state,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Prince,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  may  appear 
proper  to  fill  the  very  important  stations  mentioned  in  his  Majesty's 
paper;  and  as  this  measure  originated  and  has  been  carried  on  ia 
consequence  of  the  Prince's  having  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  his 
Majesty's  inclination,  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  King  that 
the  arrangement  should  be  completed  upon  the  same  footing,  and 
that  his  Majesty's  choice  should  be  made  with  the  Prince's  entire 

concurrence." 

f 
The  Prince's  answer  to  this  document  has  not  been  found;  but 

its  purport  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  the  King: 

TIIE  KINO  TO  LORD  EI.DOK. 

**  Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  6th,  180S. 

"  The  King  received  the  Lord  Chancellor's  note,  accompanying 
the  paper  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  one 
drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  PUt;  which  having  met 
with  his  Majesty's  approbation,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  on  the  81st  of 
l&st  month  to  be  delivered  or  sent  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  Majesty  entirely  joins  in  opinion  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt,  that  undoubtedly  the  paper  containa 
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expressioDS  liable  to  observaiious;  but,  if  the  Kiog  tcos  to  cnicr 
inlo  sucU  minute  discuES ion,  tlie  maiu  object  miglit  be  retai-ded; 
nnd,  OS  trutli,  and  what  lie  owes  to  Ills  subjects,  liin-c  nlonc  dictoicd 
his  conduct,  provided  right  is  effected,  lie  will  not  sloop  to  cavilling 
on  words,  which  19  ever  the  iiiith  of  those  aclunied  by  meaner  senli- 
ments.  The  King  has  therefore  drawn  up  a  paper  this  morning, 
which  lie  trusts  is  consonant  willt  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  note,  wliich  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  views  in  the 
same  light,  he  desires  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
"GEOBoa  JB." 

IB 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
1805. 

The  person  appointed  to  succeed  Lady  Elgin  in  the  charge  of 
the  young  Princess  was  the  Dowager  Lady  de  Clifford,  a  lady  who 
had  seen  much  of  the  French  Court,  and,  while  remarkable  for 
firmness,  and  even  intrepidity  of  character,  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  charm  and  graciousuess  that  was  very  attractive.  Once  travel- 
ling with  her  dying  husband  in  France,  she  surprised  a  robber 
stealing  into  his  room.  She  seized  liim  by  the  collar  and  flung 
him  down  stairs.  She  is  pleasantly  described  in  her  grandson's 
(Lord  Albemarle)  agreeable  "  Recollections."* 

On  March  1st,  1805,  the  King  hud  written  to  direct  the  Chan- 
cellor to  inform  the  Prince.  It  is  painful  to  find  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  communicate  directly  with  his  son,  for  he  had 
harshly  declared  that  ''  he  could  never  forgive  his  conduct  because 
it  was  impossible  to  forget  it;"  that  in  a  week  or  two  the  Court 
Lodge  would  be  ready  to  receive  the  Princess.  The  same  evening 
Lady  de  Clifford  received  the  following  communication : 

the  prinob  op  wales  to  lady  de  clifford. 

"  My  dearest  Lady  de  Clifford, 

'*  I  am  only  this  instant  returned  home,  and  I  have  so  many 
letters  to  write  and  so  much  to  do  this  evening  that  will  not  admit 
of  delay,  in  order  to  summon  an  early  meeting  to-morrow  morning, 
that  it  will  be  too  late  before  I  have  finished  all  my  business  to 
attempt  to  come  and  see  your  little  charge  and  you.    However,  at 

*  Under  her  there  were  two  sub-goremesses,  Mrs.  Udnej  and  Mrt.  Camp- 
beU.  Dr.  Fisher « then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  the  preceptor;  and  it  is  curious 
to  find  that  Lady  Pembroke,  for  whom  the  King  had  always  a  sort  of  pen- 
chanty  was  originally  named  as  governess.  Lady  George  Murray,  whom  he 
had  spoken  of  so  warmly  to  Mr.  Rose,  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  of.  Mrs. 
Campbell  had  lamented  her  own  unfitness  for  the  post  to  the  King,  who  replied 
in  Johnsonian  phrase:  ''Madam,  I  hope  we  can  afford  to  purchaae  acoom* 
pUshments,  but  we  cannot  buy  principles.'* 
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0Q6  to-morrow  you  maj  be  certain  of  seeing  me  and,  I  hope,  Mrs. 
Udney. 

"Pray,  if  possible,  let  me  have  the  little  watch  that  I  may  give 
it  to  Charlotte  in  your  presence.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so 
for  every  reason,  but  I  shall  consider  myself  most  fortunate  the 
having  it  in  my  power  thus  early  in  life,  after  your  very  short  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  not  only  to  prove  to  her  my  readiness  to  ac- 
quiesce in,  and  to  forward  every  reasonable  wish  she  may  entertain, 
but  also  the  implicit  confidence  I  place  in  you,  as  well  as  that  you 
are  the  medium,  and  ever  must  be  the  properest  medium,  through 
which  her  wishes  and  inclinations  must  be  conveyed  to  me.  Ex- 
cuse my  saying  anything  more  at  present,  for  I  am,  as  you  may 
believe  after  so  long  and  so  very  irritating  a  day,  quite  worried  to 
death.  If  you  wish  for  me  later  this  evening— I  mean  by  that  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock— you  will  know  where  to  find  mo.* 

"Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

"GeorgbP. 

**  Carlton  House,  Fridaj,  8  o*clock,  March  1, 18(X(. 

"P.S. — Say  everything  tbat  is  most  kind  to  the  child  and  to  Mrs. 
Udney,  whose  goodness  in  temporizing  with  her  present  situation 
I  can  never  forget." 

Here  was  again  the  recommencement  of  the  old  tortuous  system ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  King  wrote  angrily  to  Lord 
Eldon,  to  declare  that  he  must  have  full  control  over  the  child,  de- 
claring too  his  suspicions  that  the  Prince  "meant  further  chica- 
nery.'* 

Further,  a  few  days  before  the  Prince  had  been  using  language 
lo  his  "dearest  Lady  de  Clifford,"  which  the  King  declared  "he 
could  not  sanction."  The  latter  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  plac- 
ing his  grandchild  under  the  formal  guardianship  of  Lord  Eldon, 
declaring  also,  that  it  was  "quite  charming  to  see  the  mother  and 
daughter  together,  which  he  had  seen  on  the  day  before."  This 
extravagant  partiality  of  the  sovereign,  which  blinded  him  to  her 
defects,  explains,  as  was  before  hinted,  the  devotion  of  the  Tories 
to  the  cause. 

A  few  days  later  the  Prince,  full  of  good  purposes,  furnished 
Lady  ae  Clifford  with  a  paper  of  instruction   for  her  guidance. 


*  At  Mrs.  Fltsberbert*8  in  TUney  Street. 
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MEMORANDUM  FOR  LADY  DE  CLIFFORD  FROM  THE  PRINCE  OF 

WALES 

''March  4,180s. 

'*  Lady  de  Clifford  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  having  now  entered 
upon  the  important  functions  committed  to  them,  the  Prince  is  de- 
sirous that  they  should  from  time  to  time  lay  before  his  Majesty 
such  ideas  as  occur  to  him  as  to  the  details  necessary  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  general  opinion  adopted  respecting  the  education 
of  Princess  Charlotte.  This  memorandum  is  intended  to  apprise 
them  of  the  present  state  of  the  business,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  them  in  such  conversations  as  his  Majesty  may  honor  them  with 
on  this  subject. 

**In  consequence  of  some  previous  intimation  which  the  Prince 
had  received  of  his  Majesty's  wishes,  the  Prince  has  expressed  that 
without  meaning  to  discharge  himself  in  any  degree  of  that  duty  of 
superintendence  and  control  which  nature  imposes  upon  a  father 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  education  of  his  child,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  desirous  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  as- 
sistance and  advice  in  a  matter  so  interesting  to  his  feelings,  and  of 
giving  the  Princess  Charlotte  the  full  advantage  of  that  affectionate 
interest  which  his  ^lajesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  take  in  her  wel- 
fare. But  a  reason  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  particularize 
compelled  the  Prince  to  require  that  the  person  through  whom  this 
communication  was  made  should  respectfully  but  distinctly  explain 
to  his  Majesty  that  the  Prince  could  on  no  account  agree  to  the  in- 
terference of  any  other  person  whatever  except  his  Majesty  in  the 
dispositions  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  and  that  this  point  must  at 
all  times  be  considered  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  Prince's 
consent  to  any  arrangement  present  or  future. 

"  What  has  hitherto  been  done  on  the  subject  has,  as  the  Prince 
conceives,  been  intended  to  be  regulated  by  this  principle.  The 
next  point  to  be  adjusted  for  giving  effect  to  it  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  residence  of  Princess  Charlotte,  on  which  subject  the  Prince 
desires  that  Lady  de  Clifford  and  the  Bishop  will  submit  to  his 
Majesty  for  his  gracious  consideration  the  following  ideas: 

"The  Prince  thinks  that  during  the  period  of  the  year  in  which 
he  is  usually  resident  in  London  his  daughter  can  nowhere  so  prop- 
erly be  placed  as  under  her  father's  roof,  where  her  education  may 
l)e  carried  on  without  interruption,  and  where  he  himself  will  have 
the  constant  opportunity  of  observing  its  course  and  progress.     His 
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Majesty's  habit  of  doing  business  in  London  several  days  in  eadi 
week  during  most  part  of  the  year  will  afford  to  the  Flinoesa  Char- 
lotte ample  opportunities  of  paying  her  duty  there  to  the  King  and 
Queen  as  often  as  they  may  be  pleased  to  require  it,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  Prince's  idea  that  this  arrangement  should  exclude  such 
short  visits  to  Windsor  during  the  season  of  holidays  or  on  other 
temporary  occasions  as  may  be  found  not  to  break  in  too  much  on 
the  course  of  her  education. 

"  During  those  months  when  the  Prince  is  usually  not  resident  in 
London,  he  would  have  great  satisfaction  in  his  daughter's  being 
allowed  to  reside  with  his  3Iajesty  at  Windsor,  Weymouth,  or  else- 
where, reserving  to  hinu«elf  in  the  same  manner  as  above  stated  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  sometimes,  if  he  should  wish  it,  on  short  and 
occasional  visits. 

"Tlic  communications  already  made  to  Lady  de  Clifford  seem  to 
give  every  reason  to  hope  that  these  ideas  are  very  little.  If  at  all, 
diflerent  from  those  entertained  by  his  Majesty  on  the  subject.  And 
at  all  events  the  Prince  is  confident  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fresh  proofs  of  his  respectful  desire  to  meet  his  Majesty's 
wishes  in  every  way  coni>istcnt  with  his  honor  and  with  the  feelings 
of  paternal  affection  and  duty  toward  his  daughter."* 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  this  festival  he  expounded  his  views  at 
the  Antient  Music  Concert  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  Lord  Colchester,  in  his  *'  Diary,"  gives  a  rather  favorable 
idea  of  the  vivacity  and  even  cleverness  of  his  mode  of  expressing 
himself: 

^'  May  8tA. — The  Prince  of  Wales  entered  into  a  long  conversation 
with  me,  condemned  the  altercations  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  naval  papers,  expressed  his  surprise  at  Mr.  Pitt  saying  one 
day  that  be  would  not  advise  Lord  Melville's  being  struck  out  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  announcing  upon  a  subsequent  day  that  he 
had  advised  it.  Spoke  very  favorably  of  Whitbread's  manner  of 
opening  the  charge  and  carrying  on  the  proceedings  against  Lord 
Melville.  Wondered  Lord  Melville  did  not  offer  himself  for  exam- 
ination ;  thought  lb  at  nothing  was  now  left  but  impeachment  Spoke 
of  the  Master  of  the  Holls's  two  last  speeches  as  having  fallen  much 
below  his  expectations.  Endeavored  to  persuade  all  his  friends  not 
to  meddle  with  these  quarrels,  but  to  look  to  the  greater  concerns 
of  the  country  in  these  times  of  external  danger.  Ridiculed  the  idea 

*  Lord  Albemarle, "  Fifty  Yean  of  Mj  Lite,**  L  964. 
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of  Lord  Barham,  at  eighty-two.  becoming  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  having  a  peerage  for  himself  and  daughter,  accompanied 
with  an  intimation  that  he  was  only  a  temporary  First  Lord,  and 
not  to  last  many  weeks.  He  mentioned  also  the  Catholic  question; 
said  that  he  had  so  far  prevailed  with  ^Ir.  Fox  as  not  to  think  of 
bringing  forward  the  whole  claim,  but  to  soften  it  down  to  a  ques- 
tion for  a  committee.  That  he  had  not  succeeded  quite  so  easily 
with  his  friend  Lord  Grenville,  etc.,  and  then  went  into  hi^  enco- 
miums on  his  talents,"  etc. 

After  this  we  find  him  at  Stowe,  where  Lord  Buckingham  enter- 
tained him  magnificently,  and  assembled  all  "  the  Qrenvilles  "  to 
meet  him.  The  festivities  began  on  August  25,  and  lasted  for  a 
week;  the  Prince,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  some 
fifty  guests,  being  welcomed  by  four  hundred  of  the  leading  per- 
sons of  the  kingdom.    Mr.  Fox  was  also  of  the  party. 

We  have  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  him  at  this  time  in  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Burney,  Johnson's  friend  and  admirer, 
who  seems  to  have  been  enchanted  with  the  polite  attentions  of  the 
gracious  Priucc.  This,  again,  is  infinitely  in  his  favor,  and  a  mark 
of  true  good-nature. 

**1805. — In  May,  at  a  concert  at  Lady  Salisbury's,  1  was  ex- 
tremely pleased,  both  with  the  music  and  the  performance.  The 
former  was  chiefly  selected  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ...  I  had  not 
been  five  minutes  in  the  concert-room,  before  a  messenger,  sent  to 
me  by  his  royal  highness,  gave  me  a  command  to  join  him,  which 
I  did  eagerly  enough ;  when  his  royal  highness  graciously  conde- 
scended to  order  me  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  kept  me  to  that  high 
honor  the  whole  evening.  Our  ideas,  by  his  engaging  invitation, 
were  reciprocated  upon  every  piece  and  its  execution.  After  the 
concert.  Lady  Melbourne,  who,  when  Miss  Milbanke,  had  been  one 
of  my  first  scholars  on  my  return  to  London  from  Lynn,  obligingly 
complained  that  she  had  often  vainly  tried  to  tempt  me  to  dine  with 
her,  but  would  make  one  effort  more  now,  by  his  royal  highness's 
permission,  that  I  might  meet,  at  Lord  Melbourne's  table,  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Of  course  I  expressed,  as  well  as  I  could,  my 
sense  of  so  high  and  unexpected  an  honor;  and  the  Prince,  with  a 
smile  of  unequalled  courtesy,  said,  "Aye,  do  come,  Dr.  Burney, 
and  bring  your  son  with  you."  And  then,  turning  to  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, he  added:  "It  is  singular  that  the  father  should  be  the 
best  and  almost  the  only  good  judge  of  music  in  the  kingdom,  and 
his  son  the  best  scholar." 
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"But  I  beard  nothing  more  of  the  projected  dinner,  till  I  m 
Lady  Melbourne  at  an  assembly  at  the  Dowager  Lady  Sefton' 
when  I  ventured  to  tell  her  ladyship  that  I  feared  the  dinner  whic 
my  son  and  I  were  most  ambitious  should  take  place,  was  rcU; 
quished.  "By  no  means/' she  answered,  "for  the  Prince  real 
desired  it."  And.  after  a  note  or  two  of  the  best  bred  civility  fro: 
her  ladyship,  the  day  was  settled  by  his  royal  highness  for  July  tl 
0th.  The  Prince  did  not  make  the  company  wait  at  Whitehc 
(Lord  Melbourne's);  he  was  not  five  minutes  beyond  the  appomti 
time,  a  quarter-past  six  o'clock;,  though  he  is  said  never  to  dine 
Carlton  House  before  eight  The  company  consisted,  besides  tl 
Prince  and  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  house,  with  their  two  sons  ai 
two  daughters,  of  Earls  Egremont  and  Cowper,  ^Ir.  and  Lady  Car 
line  Lamb,  Mr.  Luttcrel,  Mr.  Homer,  and  Mr.  Windham. 

*•  The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  of  course,  etc. 

**  I  had  almost  made  a  solemn  vow,  early  in  life,  to  quit  t] 
world  without  ever  driuking  a  dry  dram;  but  the  heroic  virtue  oi 
long  life  was  overset  by  his  royal  highness,  through  the  irresistil 
temptation  to  bobbing  and  nobbing  with  such  a  partner  in  a  gla 
of  cherry  brandy!  The  spirit  of  it,  however,  was  so  finely  su 
dued,  that  it  was  not  more  potent  than  a  dose  of  peppermint  watc 
which  I  have  always  called  a  dram. 

"  The  conversation  was  lively  and  general  the  chief  part  of  tl 
evening;  but  about  midnight  it  turned  upon  music,  on  which  su 
ject  his  royal  highness  deigned  so  wholly  to  address  himself  to  m 
that  we  kept  it  up  a  full  half  hour,  without  any  else  offering 
word.  We  were,  generally,  in  perfect  tune  in  our  opinions;  thouj 
once  or  twice  I  ventured  to  dissent  from  his  royal  highness;  ai 
once  he  condescended  to  come  over  to  my  argument;  and  he  hi 
the  skill,  as  well  as  nobleness,  to  put  me  as  perfectly  at  my  ease 
expressing  my  notions,  as  I  should  have  been  with  any  other  p4 
fectly  well-bred  man. 

"The  subject  was  then  changed  to  classical  lore;  and  here  1 
royal  highness,  with  similar  condescension,  addressed  himself  to  n 
son,  as  a  man  of  erudition  whose  ideas  on  learned  topics  he  i 
spected;  and  a  full  discussion  followed  of  several  literary  matten 

"When  the  Prince  rose  to  go  to  another  room,  we  met  La( 
Melbourne  and  her  daughter,   just  returned  from  the  opera; 
which  they  had  been  while  we  sat  over  the  wine  (and  eke  t 
cherry  brandy);  and  from  which  they  came  back  in  exact  time  i 
coffee  I    The  Prince  here,  coming  up  to  me,  most  graciously  to< 
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mj  hand,  and  said,  *  I  am  glad  we  got,  at  last,  to  our  favorite  sub- 
ject.' He  then  made  mc  sit  down  by  him,  close  to  the  keys  of 
a  pianoforte,  wliere,  in  a  low  voice,  but  face  to  face,  we  talked 
again  upon  music,  and  uttered  our  sentiments  with,  I  may  safely 
say,  equal  ease  and  freedom ;  so  politely  he  encouraged  my  open- 
ness and  sincerity. 

"  I  then  ventured  to  mention  that  I  had  a  book  in  my  possession 
that  I  regarded  as  the  property  of  his  royal  highness.  It  was  set  of 
my  "Commemoration  of  Handel,"  which  I  had  had  splendidly 
bound  for  permitted  presentation  through  the  medium  of  Lord  St. 
Asaph;  but  which  had  not  been  received,  from  public  casualties. 
His  royal  highness  answered  me  with  the  most  engaging  good- 
humor,  saying  that  he  was  now  building  a  library,  and  that,  when 
it  was  finished,  mine  should  be  the  first  book  placed  in  his  collec- 
tion. Xobody  is  so  prompt  at  polite  and  gratifying  compliments 
as  this  gracious  Prince.  I  had  no  conception  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. He  quite  astonished  me  by  his  learning,  in  conversing  witli 
my  son,  after  my  own  musical  tete-d-tete  dialogue  with  him.  He 
quoted  Homer  in  Greek  as  readily  as  if  quoting  Dryden  or  Pope  in 
English;  and,  in  general  conversation,  during  the  dinner,  he  dis- 
covered a  fund  of  wit  and  humor  such  as  demonstrated  him  a  man 
of  reading  and  parts,  who  knew  how  to  discriminate  characters. 
He  is,  besides,  an  incomparable  mimic.  He  counterfeited  Dr. 
Parr's  lisp,  language,  and  manner;  and  Eemble's  voice  and  accent, 
both  on  and  off  the  stage,  so  accurately,  so  nicely,  so  free  from 
caricature,  that,  had  I  been  in  another  room,  I  should  have  sworn 
they  had  been  speaking  themselves.  Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot 
terminate  my  account  of  this  Prince  better  than  by  asserting  it  as 
my  opinion,  from  the  knowledge  I  acquired  by  my  observations  of 
this  night,  that  he  has  as  much  conversational  talent  and  far  more 
learning  that  Charles  the  Second,  who  knew  no  more,  even  of 
orthography,  than  Moliere's  *  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.' 

"My  next  great  concert  was  at  Mr.  Thomson *s,  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  Before  I  arrived,  from  not  knowing  there  was  a  royal 
motive  for  every  one  to  be  early,  I  found  the  crowd  of  company  so 
excessively  great,  that  I  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  could  make 
my  way  into  the  music-room;  which  I  found  also  so  full,  that  not 
only  I  could  not  discern  a  place  where  I  might  get  a  seat  (and  to 
stand  the  whole  night  in  such  a  heat  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me),  but  ulso  I  could  not  discover  a  spot  where  I  might  look  on 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  to  see  what  was  going  forwards,  without 
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being  bodily  jammed;  except  quite  close  to  the  orchestra,  where 
alone  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  breathing  room  left.  To  gain  this 
desirable  little  opening,  I  ventured  to  follow  closely,  as  if  of  theii 
party,  two  very  fine  ladies,  who  made  their  way  (lieaven  knows 
how !)  to  some  sofa,  I  fancy,  reserved  for  them.  But  what  was  my 
surprise,  and  shame,  when  upon  attaining  thus  my  coveted  harbor, 
I  found  I  came  bounce  upon  the  Prince  of  TVales,  from  respect  to 
whom  alone  no  crowd  had  there  resorted!  I  had  no  time,  however, 
for  repentance,  and  no  room  for  apology;  for  that  gracious  and 
kind  Prince  laughed  at  my  exploit,  and  shook  me  very  heartily  by 
the  hand,  as  if  glad  to  see  me  again;  and  obliged  me  to  sit  down  by 
him  immediately.  Nor  would  he  suffer  me  to  relinquish  my  place, 
even  to  any  of  the  Princes,  his  brothers,  when  they  came  to  him! 
nor  even  to  any  fine  lady  I  always  making  a  motion  to  me,  that  was 
a  command,  to  be  quiet.  We  talked,  as  l)efore,  over  every  piece 
and  performance,  with  full  ease  of  expression  to  our  thoughts:  but 
how  great  was  my  gratification,  when,  upon  going  into  a  cooler 
room,  between  the  acts,  he  put  his  hat  on  his  seat,  and  said.  **Dr. 
Burney,  will  you  lake  care  of  my  place  for  me?"  thus  obviating 
from  my  stay  all  fear  of  intrusion,  by  making  it  an  obedience.  And 
his  notions  about  music  so  constantly  agree  with  my  own,  that  I 
know  of  no  individual,  male  or  female,  with  whom  I  talk  about 
music  with  more  sincerity,  as  well  as  pleasure,  than  with  this  most 
captivating  Prince. 

"Another  time,  at  the  Opera,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  perceiving 
mc'  in  the  pit,  ^ent  for  me  to  his  splendid  box;  and,  making  me 
take  a  snug  seat  close  behind  his  royal  highness,  entered  with  his 
usual  vivacity  into  discussions  upon  the  performance;  and  so  re- 
jeunied  me  by  his  gayety  and  condescension,  joined  to  his  extraor- 
dinary judgment  on  musical  subjects,  that  I  held  forth  in  return  as 
if  I  had  been  but  five  and-twentyl" 

To  this  may  be  added  the  better-known  anecdote  of  his  consider- 
ate behavior  to  one  of  his  servants.    It  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Croly : 

"  Being  at  Brighton,  and  going  rather  earlier  than  usual  to  visit 
his  stud,  he  inquired  of  a  groom:  'Where  is  Tom  Cross?  *  Is  he 
unwell?  I  have  missed  him  for  some  days.*  *  Please  your  royal 
highness,  he  is  gone  away.*  *  Gone  away  I— what  for? '  *  Please  your 
royal  highness  (hesitating),  I  believe — for — Mr. can  inform  your 

*  This  name  U  assumed. 
18* 
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royal  highness.  *  *  I  desire  to  know,  sir,  of  you — what  has  he  done?  * 
*  I  believe — your  royal  highness — something — not — quite  correct — 

something  about  the  oats.'     *  Where  is  Mr. ?     Send  him  to  me 

immediately.'  The  Prince  appeared  much  disturbed  at  the  discor- 
ery.  The  absentee,  quite  a  youth,  had  been  employed  in  the  stable, 
and  was  the  son  of  an  old  groom  who  had  died  in  the  Prince's  ser 
vice.  The  officer  of  the  stable  appeared  before  the  Prince.  *  Where 
is  Tom  Cross? — what  has  become  of  him?*  *  I  do  not  know,  your 
royal  highness.'  '  What  has  he  been  doing? '  '  Purloining  the  oats, 
your  royal  highness;  and  I  discharged  him.'  'What,  sirl  send  him 
away  without  acquainting  me! — not  know  whither  he  is  gone! — a 
fatherless  boy,  driven  into  the  world  from  my  service  with  a  blight- 
ed character!    Why,  the  poor  fellow  will  be  destroyed:  Mr. ! 

I  did  not  expect  this  from  you!  Seek  him  out,  sir,  and  let  me  not 
see  you  till  you  have  discovered  him. '  Tom  was  found  and  brought 
before  his  royal  master.  He  hung  down  his  head,  while  the  tears 
trickled  from  his  eyes.  After  looking  steadfastly  at  him  for  some 
moments,  'Tom,  Tom,*  said  the  Prince,  'what  have  you  been 
doing?  Happy  it  is  for  your  poor  father  that  he  is  gone;  it  would 
have  broken  his  heart  to  see  you  in  such  a  situation.  I  hope  this  is 
your  first  offence?*  The  youth  wept  bitterly.  'Ah,  Tom;  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  are  penitent.  Your  father  was  an  honest  man ; 
I  had  a  great  regard  for  him;  so  I  should  have  for  you,  if  you  were 

a  good  lad,  for  his  sake.    Now,  if  I  desire  Mr. to  take  you 

into  the  stable  again,  do  you  think  I  may  trust  you?*  Tom  wept 
still  more  vehemently,  implored  forgiveness,  and  promised  refor- 
mation. 'Well,  then,*  said  the  gracious  Prince,  'you  shall  be 
restored.  Avoid  evil  company:  go,  and  recover  your  character: 
be  diligent,  be  honest,  and  make  me  your  friend;  and — hark  ye, 
Tom — I  will  tal^e  care  that  no  one  shall  ever  taunt  you  with  what 
is  past.' 


» t* 


"  Some  years  since,  a  gentleman,  whilst  copying  a  picture  in  one 
of  the  State  apartments  at  Carlton  House,  overheard  the  following 
conversation  between  an  elderly  woman,  one  of  the  housemaids, 
then  employed  in  cleaning  a  stove-grate,  and  a  glazier,  who  was 
supplying  a  broken  pane  of  glass:  '  Have  you  heard  how  the  Prince 
is  to-day?'  said  he  (his  royal  highness  had  been  confined  by  illness). 
'Much  better,'  was  the  reply.  'I  suppose,'  said  the  glazier,  'you 
are  glad  of  that;'  subjoining,  'though,  to  be  sure,  it  can't  concern 
you  much.'    'It  does  concern  me,'  replied  the  housemaid;  'for  I 
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have  never  been  ill  but  his  royal  highness  has  concerned  himself 
about  me,  and  has  always  been  pleased,  on  my  coming  to  work,  to 
say,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  about  again;  I  hope  you  hare  been 
taken  good  care  of;  do  not  exert  yourself  too  much,  lest  you  should 
be  ill  again."  If  I  did  not  rejoice  at  his  royal  highness's  recovery, 
ay,  and  every  one  who  cats  his  bread,  we  should  be  ungrateful  in- 
deed!'" 

On  the  news  of  the  death  of  Nelson,  he  addressed  the  following 
effusive  letter  in  answer  to  a  person  who  suggested  his  attendance 
at  the  funeral : 

THE  PRHsCE  OF  WALES  TO  MR.  ALEXAin>ER  DAYISON. 

**  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Sir.  for  your  con- 
fidential letter,  which  I  received  this  morning.  You  may  be  well 
assured,  that  did  it  depend  upon  me,  there  would  not  be  a  wish,  a 
desire  of  our  ever-to-be-lamented  and  much-loved  friend,  as  well  as 
adored  hero,  that  I  would  not  consider  as  a  solemn  obligation  upon 
his  friends  and  his  country  to  fulfil;  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  his 
memory,  and  his  matchless  and  unrivalled  excellence.  Such  are 
my  sentiments ;  and  I  hope  that  there  is  still  in  this  country  sufiS- 
cient  honor,  virtue,  and  gratitude,  to  prompt  us  to  ratify  and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  last  dying  request  of  our  Kelson — by  that 
means  proving,  not  only  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  future  ages, 
that  we  were  worthy  of  having  such  a  man  belonging  to  us.  It 
must  be  needless,  my  dear  Sir,  to  discuss  over,  with  you  in  par- 
ticular, the  irreparable  loss  dear  Nelson  ever  must  be,  not  merely 
to  his  friends,  but  to  his  country,  especially  at  the  present  crisis, 
and  during  the  present  most  awful  contest:  his  very  name  was  a 
host  of  itself — Nelson  and  victory  were  one  and  the  same  to  us,  and 
It  carried  dismay  and  terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  enemies.  But  the 
subject  is  too  painful  a  one  to  dwell  longer  upon.  As  to  myself, 
all  that  I  can  do,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to  testify  the  rever 
ence,  the  respect  I  entertain  for  his  memory  as  a  hero,  and  as  the 
greatest  public  character  that  ever  embellished  the  page  of  history, 
independent  of  what  I  can,  with  the  pjeatest  truth,  term  the  enthu 
siostic  attachment  I  felt  for  him  as  a  friend,  I  consider  it  as  my  dut} 
to  fulfil;  and  therefore,  though  I  may  be  prevented  from  taking 
that  ostensible  and  prominent  situation  at  his  funeral  which  I  thinli 
my  birth  and  high  rank  entitle  me  to  claim,  still  nothing  shall  pre 
vent  me,  in  a  private  character,  followiTisr  his  remains  to  their  lasi 
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resting-place;  for  though  the  station  and  the  character  may  be  lo^s 
ostensible,  less  prominent,  yet  the  feelings  of  the  heart  will  not 
therefore  be  the  less  poignant  or  the  less  acute. 

**I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  truth, 
"  Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Geoboe  p." 

His  feelings  on  this  subject  were  even  more  excited  by  meeting 
with  Mr.  Scott,  Nelson's  chaplain  and  attendant  in  the  Victory.  "  I 
was  once,"  he  says,  "without  preparation  or  the  least  knowledge  of 
his  royal  highness,  suddenly,  I  may  say  somewhat  clumsily,  in  the 
midst  of  a  party,  introduced  to  the  Prince.  He  immediately  rose, 
grasped  my  hand,  and  shed  tears;  in  short,  his  feelings  were  so 
acute,  that  I  retreated  into  the  crowd  to  spare  him.  I  never  can 
forget  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  nor  the  sensibility  he  evinced." 
The  poor  chaplain  was  writing  this  appeal  from  the  Charterhouse,  tlie 
only  retreat  he  could  obtain  from  a  grateful  country.  It  would 
seem  that  he  appealed  vainly  to  the  Regent  and  Lord  Moira.  Lady 
Hamilton's  treatment  is  well  known;  Magrath,  his  medical  officer, 
met  with  similar  neglect.  The  midshipman  Pollard,  who  had 
avenged  Nelson's  death  by  shooting  the  man  that  killed  him,  ob- 
tained  a  retreat  at  Greenwich:  having  no  interest,  he  never  rose 
higher  than  a  lieutenant. 

A  long  list,  indeed,  could  be  furnished  of  instances  of  the  Prince's 
generous  sympathy  for  cases  of  this  kind ;  that  is,  where  there  was 
a  certain  dramatic  element  to  stir  his  kindly  emotions.  Connected 
with  the  fate  of  Nelson  was  the  hard  treatment  of  Lady  Hamilton — 
as  to  which  the  Prince  declared  that  his  desire  was,  that  Nelson's 
last  wishes  should  be  given  effect  to  in  every  particular.  But,  as 
may  be  conceived,  he  had  no  power  and  no  influence  at  court,  or 
with  ministers.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  was  induced  to  lay  his  case 
before  him,  and  bent  his  proud  spirit  so  far  as  to  set  out  what  would 
atone  for  the  treatment  he  had  received,  mentioning  in  particular  a 
peerage.  He  describes  in  his  diary  the  gracious  kindly  way  in 
which  he  was  treated.  Lord  Moira  was  instructed  to  do  his  best, 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1805. 

With  this  year  now  came  the  first  remarkable  symptom  of  the 
change  in  the  Prince*s  political  opinions,  and  Mhich  have  been 
generally  associated  with  what  is  called  his  treatment  of  the  Whigs 
five  years  later.  This  is  a  fair  element  in  his  vindication,  and 
shows  that  not  only  was  it  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox  that  had 
attached  him  to  the  party,  but  that  even  before  Mr.  Fox's  death 
his  views  had  been  changing.  That  he  should  have  changed  his 
views  can  be  scarcely  urged  as  a  serious  reproach,  when  statesmen 
of  importance  did  the  same,  and.  without  scruple,  shifted  from 
ministry  to  ministry.  Nor  is  he  to  be  judged  as  severely  as  a  sub- 
ject. The  Catholic  question  was  at  this  time  being  pressed,  and 
became,  as  it  generally  did,  the  test  or  solvent  of  much  clouded 
opinion.  It  was  significant  that  Fox  now  should  have  doubts  of 
his  royal  friend  as  to  this  crucial  point.  These  misgivings  are 
expressed  in  letters  to  his  friends. 

There  was  scarcely  a  year  of  the  Prince's  life  in  which,  as  John- 
son would  have  called  it,  his  '*  superfcetation  of  activity,"  or  rather 
his  habit  of  thoughtlessly  taking  action  where  his  feelings  were 
involved,  did  not  plunge  him  into  some  awkward  embarrassment. 
Early  in  1805,  he  found  himself  eagerly  engaged  in  ardently  for- 
warding a  lawsuit,  which  related,  says  Sir  S.  Homilly,  "to  the 
guardianship  of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  who  had 
remained,  at  the  death  of  her  parents  while  she  was  of  very  tender 
years,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  With  that  lady  she  had 
been  left  by  her  family  till  she  was  between  five  and  six  years  old, 
and  they  then  required  to  have  her  returned  to  them.  Being  an 
orphan,  and  without  a  legal  guardian,  no  person  had  a  right  to 
remove  her,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  suit  was  to  have  a 
guardian  for  her  appointed.  On  the  one  side  were  proposed  for  this 
office  Lord  Euston  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  who  had  been  named 
by  Lord  Hugh  in  a  will  made  before  the  burth  of  this  little  orphan ; 
and  on  the  other,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  had  in  truth  become  a 
mother  to  it.    The  Master,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred. 
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approved  of  Lord  Euston  and  Lord  Henry  Sejmour  as  guardians: 
and  from  his  decision  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert  brouglit  the  matter,  bj  an 
exception  to  the  report,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  after  a 
]ong  hearing,  and  with  less  than  his  usual  deliberation,  confirmed 
the  3Iaster's  report.  While  the  cause  was  depending,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  lived  at  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  house  as  his  own,  was 
extremely  anxious  about  the  event  of  it  He  loved  the  diild  with 
paternal  affection,  and  the  idea  of  having  her  torn  from  him  seemed 
to  be  as  painful  to  him  as  it  was  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  It  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  cause  that  he  desired  once  that  I,  who  was  one 
of  the  counsel  for  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  would  meet  him  at  her  house. 
I  met  him  accordingly,  and  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  his 
Royal  Highness.'*  ♦ 

It  was  thus  that  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Romilly.  Some 
years  (as  Lord  Moira  had  told  Lord  Lansdowne)  he  had  been  eager 
to  know  some  "  sound  lawyer  of  high  character  and  judgment,**  in 
whom  he  might  place  unbounded  confidence,  and  with  whom  he 
was  desirous  of  forming  a  connection  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne. f  This  was  a  prudent  and  praiseworthy  idea,  but,  un- 
luckily, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  princes  of  his  nature  to  secure 
advisers  of  this  stamp,  who,  after  a  time,  are  alienated  or  whose 
advice  becomes  unpalatable.  The  Prince,  however,  during  the 
course  of  the  business  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  and  In  September, 
1805.  offered  to  bring  him  into  Parliament.  Mr.  Creevy  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  Prince  proposed  the  idea: 

'*  On  Monday  last,  the  da}'  after  his  return  from  Weymouth  and 
London,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  discussion  upon  these  matters, 
he  said  he  had  done  one  excellent  thing  during  his  absence — '  he 
had  got  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Romilly.'  He  then  went  at  great 
length  into  your  history  and  your  merits;  pronounced  you  to  be 
the  chief  of  your  profession,  and  a  certain  future  chancellor;  and 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  for  himself  to  be  the  means  of  your 
coming  into  Parliament.  He  said  he  had  mentioned  this  in  an 
interview  with  Fox.  in  town  last  week,  who  had  likewise  expressed 
the  greatest  delight  at  it.  You  would  have  been  amused  had  you 
heard  the  familiarity  with  which  he  handled  the  possible  objections 
to  this  measure:  he  said  your  parliamentary  business  was  princi- 
pally in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  which  it  would  not  interfere,  and 
that  you  seldom  or  never  attended  election  committees." 

•  **  Mtmoin."  IL  117.  t  IbkL.  U.  liB. 
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Romilly,  howeTer,  declined  the  offer  od  principle,  noC  wishiog 
to  be  a  DOQiinee  of  the  Prince's,  or  to  enter  Pflrliameot  Mre 
through  popular  election.  Though  mortified  at  bit  refusal,  the 
Prince's  partiality  was  so  great  that  he  declared  entbutiattically 
that,  *'  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  give  him  a  seat,  he  would  take 
care  that  he  should  be  sure  of  one  when  he  wanted  it**  And  prca- 
ently  he  found  his  services  useful  in  a  most  critical  busiaets,  which 
we  shall  presently  deal  with. 

Meanwhile  this  affair  of  young  Miss  Mary  Seymour  was  eogmg - 
ing  his  attention.  She  was  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  at  Xo.  6  TiJoey 
Street.  The  present  Earl  of  Albemarle,  author  of  a  moat  iantrttt- 
iug  book  of  *•  Recollections, "  was  living  close  by,  in  AudJey  Street, 
with  Lady  de  Clifford,  the  governess  of  the  young  Prinotm.  Ycraog 
Keppel  was  often  found  at  Tilney  Street 

••By  my  little  hostess,"  he  says.  "I  kii>J  iLe  hooor  kA  Mug 
presented  to  the  Prince  of  Waie*.  afierwanis  f}*:fjTv:  the  V^jur.u 
His  appearance  and  manners  were  both  of  a  caiore  to  prvio^.^  a 
lively  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  duid — a  merry  p^tA-hm^fr*^ 
man.  tall,  though  somewhat  portly  la  stature,  ia  tiie  prio^  *A  UUr 
with  hiughing  eyes,  pouting  hps,  aad  aose  whidb  v#tt  tSigiglj  tJsrbM 
up,  gave  a  peculiar  poigBaacy  to  tbe  expncvKo  of  ik  i^^     H^ 
wore  a  well-powderad  wig,  adforaed  wiih  s  ptr^-iit^ja  *A  ^rsf^  wIsm^^ 
in  my  innocence  I  believed  Vj  ^  hii  c^m  ':as  %m  I  c^  \  t^rj  jtrt* 
pigtail  appended  thereto      Hi*  ryjz^^  t^^i  i.n  ..jla,  x  r^/^*   --« 
coat  was  single-breajted  aad  Uiri'^osi  ip  v.  'z^.  -i^      H-*  i^-s^r 
garments  were  leMiher  pa£ii>r.cai  t=/i  Jl^smJks.  »-/>      ^^is^.  x^ 
throat  was  a  huge  white  z^  r.^'y^z,  'A  -xjkzjj  f  .^   ^.r  'A  wi;^ji  u* 
chin  seemed  to  be  alwav*  imrrlrx  v,  »;si^Tz* 

"No  sooner  was  his  royi;  lirireaa  Mas^  :a  i;;*  irs^jair  "isao 
my  young  compaaioo  wouid  7=?  13  :c  -v&e  -yf  j^  ci^ws  v^  -ri-^s 
she  seemed  to  claim  a  pr^icrisrrr*  rt^ir  r-.-t^ir-n-  w'^v^  i2^..i# 
an  animated  talk  b<?:w«-    Ptzsilt  isi(i 


called  each  other.' 


This  pleaaaat    tk^s^ii   •».•»    ..^  z—.zj-t   .2   i^ 
His  affectioa  for  lif  rLL.t  vs^r^i'pf,  v.   i  »,**«>' ^ 
adopt  it,  and  sec>  £:.  '/*,•  r-z   -    x^  ^^^^  Jv-i- 
euaniian,wa.  irieiu^.*    3^^r  --.-*    ^'.^,  *-^    ^   .^   ^.,,. 
bent  on  havinr  his  war  s^d  '^^  ^r  1^    •     •«  -  .^ « 
m  wiiichhe  set  oa  :aai  jc  ;«s«7^  Ar^  7:x^.^^  ^^  -^  .^,r 
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approved  of  Lord  Euston  and  Lord  Henry  Sejmour  as  guardians; 
and  from  his  decision  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  brouglit  the  matter,  by  an 
exception  to  the  report,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  after  a 
long  hearing,  and  with  less  than  his  usual  deliberation,  confirmed 
the  3Iaster's  report.  While  the  cause  was  depending,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  lived  at  Mrs.  Fitzherbert*s  house  as  bis  own,  was 
extremely  anxious  about  the  event  of  it  He  loved  the  diild  with 
paternal  affection,  and  the  idea  of  having  her  torn  from  him  seemed 
to  be  as  painful  to  him  as  it  was  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  It  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  cause  that  he  desired  once  that  I,  who  was  one 
of  the  counsel  for  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  would  meet  him  at  her  house. 
I  met  him  accordingly,  and  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  his 
Royal  Highness."  * 

It  was  thus  that  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Homilly.  Some 
years  (as  Lord  Moira  had  told  Lord  Lansdowne)  he  had  been  eager 
to  know  some  "  sound  lawyer  of  high  character  and  judgment,*'  in 
whom  he  might  place  unbounded  confidence,  and  with  whom  be 
was  desirous  of  forming  a  connection  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne.f  This  was  a  prudent  and  praiseworthy  idea,  but,  un- 
luckily, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  princes  of  his  nature  to  secure 
advisers  of  this  stamp,  who,  after  a  time,  are  alienated  or  whose 
advice  becomes  unpalatable.  The  Prince,  however,  during  the 
course  of  the  business  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  and  in  September, 
1805,  offered  to  bring  him  into  Parliament  l^Ir.  Creevy  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  Prince  proposed  the  idea: 

**  On  Monday  last,  the  day  after  his  return  from  Weymouth  and 
London,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  discussion  upon  these  matters, 
he  said  he  had  done  one  excellent  thing  during  his  absence — '  he 
had  got  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Komilly.'  He  then  went  at  great 
length  into  your  history  and  your  merits;  pronounced  you  to  be 
the  chief  of  your  profession,  and  a  certain  future  chancellor;  and 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  for  himself  to  be  the  means  of  your 
coming  into  Parliament.  He  said  he  had  mentioned  this  in  an 
interview  with  Fox,  in  town  last  week,  who  had  likewise  expressed 
the  greatest  delight  at  it.  You  would  have  been  amused  had  you 
heard  the  familiarity  with  which  he  handled  the  possible  objections 
to  this  measure:  he  said  your  parliamentary  business  was  princi- 
pally in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  which  it  would  not  interfere,  and 
that  you  seldom  or  never  attended  election  committees." 

*  "  Memoirs,  *'  ii.  117.  t  IbkL,  a  liB. 
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Homilly,  however,  declined  the  offer  on  principle,  not  wishing 
to  be  a  nominee  of  the  Prince's,  or  to  enter  Parliament  save 
through  popular  election.  Though  mortified  at  his  refusal,  the 
Prince's  partiality  was  so  great  that  he  declared  enthusiastically 
that,  *'  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  give  him  a  seat,  he  would  take 
care  that  he  should  be  sure  of  one  when  he  wanted  it."  And  pres- 
ently he  found  his  sei-vices  useful  in  a  most  critical  business,  which 
we  shall  presently  deal  with. 

Meanwhile  this  affair  of  young  Miss  Mary  Seymour  was  engag- 
ing his  attention.  She  was  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  at  No.  6  Tilney 
Street.  The  present  Earl  of  Albemarle,  author  of  a  most  interest- 
ing book  of  "  Recollections,"  was  living  close  by,  in  Audley  Street, 
with  Lady  de  Clifford,  the  governess  of  the  young  Princess.  Young 
Keppel  was  often  found  at  Tilney  Street. 

•'By  my  little  hostess,"  he  says,  "I  had  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth. 
His  appearance  and  manners  were  both  of  a  nature  to  produce  a 
lively  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  child — a  merrj'  good-humored 
man,  tall,  though  somewhat  portly  in  stature,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  laughing  eyes,  pouting  lips,  and  nose  which  verj*  slightly  turned 
up,  gave  a  peculiar  poignancy  to  the  expression  of  his  face.  He 
wore  a  well-powderad  wig,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  curls  which 
in  my  innocence  I  believed  to  be  his  own  hair,  as  I  did  a  very  large 
pigtail  appended  thereto.  His  clothes  fitted  him  like  a  glove,  his 
coat  was  single-breasted  and  buttoned  up  to  the  chin.  His  nether 
garments  were  leather  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots.  Round  his 
throat  was  a  huge  white  neck-cloth  of  many  folds,  out  of  which  his 
chin  seemed  to  be  always  struggling  to  emerge. 

"  No  sooner  was  his  royal  highness  seated  in  his  arm-chair  than 
my  young  companion  would  jump  up  on  one  of  his  knees,  to  which 
she  seemed  to  claim  a  prescriptive  right.  Straightway  would  arise 
an  animated  talk  between  'Prinny  and  Minnie,*  as  they  respectively 
called  each  other." 

This  pleasant  sketch  shows  the  Prince  in  an  amiable  light. 
His  affection  for  the  child  amounted  to  a  passion.  He  offered  to 
adopt  it,  and  settle  £10,000  on  it,  but  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  the 
guardian,  was  inflexible.*  Being  thus  opposed,  he  became  more 
bent  on  having  his  way,  and  even  swore  an  affidavit  in  Chancer}', 
in  which  he  set  out  that  he  believed  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  the  b^t 

*  Auckland*  "Correspondence,'*  iv.  219. 
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person  to  have  charge  of  the  education  of  the  child.  The  Chan- 
cellor having  decided  against  the  Prince,  the  case  came  before 
the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal,  before  another  Chancellor,  Lord 
Erskine.  The  Prince  indiscreetly  made  the  most  open  exertions, 
canvassing  all  the  peers  to  support  him.*  This  proceeding  was 
much  to  the  amazement  of  Romilly,  who  earnestly  deprecated  the 
step  to  Colonel  MacMrJion.  In  the  arguments,  the  high  character 
of  Mrs.  Fitzhcrbert  received  due  acknowledgment  on  all  aides. 
The  objection  was  the  entrusting  of  a  Protestant  child  to  her  care. 
The  peers  mustered  strongly;  there  were  some  seventy  or  eighty 
present.  But  there  was  no  division,  and  the  Chancellor  reversed 
his  decree.  Thus  was  the  child  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  the 
Hertfords,  who,  it  was  known,  would  consign  her  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
hcrbert "s  care.  For  her,  this  day  of  triumph  was  to  bear  fresh 
troubles. 

Mrs.  Fitzhcrbert  had  indeed  felt  the  matter  acutely,  and  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  case  almost  of  pathetic  interest.  Lady 
Horace  Seymour  had  been  her  dearest  friend,  and,  in  the  last 
stage  of  decline,  had  been  ordered  abroad  in  her  husband's  ship. 
Her  last  act  was  to  confide  her  infant  to  her  friend.  She  told 
Lord  Stourton  she  had  tried  everything,  but  at  last  took  a  step 
by  which  she  unconsciously  was  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness. 
She  had  recourse  to  Lady  Hertford,  with  whom  she  was  formerly 
intimately  acquainted.  She  requested  her  to  intercede  with  Lord 
Hertford,  as  head  of  his  house,  to  come  to  her  aid,  and  demand  for 
himself  the  guardianship  of  the  child,  to  give  it  up  to  her  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  its  education.  ''This  long  negotiation,  in 
which  the  Prince  was  the  principal  instrument,  led  him  at  last  to 
those  confidential  relations  which  ultimately  gave  to  Lady  Hertford 
an  ascendency  over  him  superior  to  that  possessed  by  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  herself,  and  from  a  friend  converted  her  into  a  successful  rival. 
Lady  Hertford,  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  her  own  reputation, 
which  she  was  not  willing  to  compromise  with  the  public  even  when 
.  ^e  ruled  the  Prince  with  the  most  absolute  sway,  exposed  Mrs. 


*THS   PRUfCK  OP  WALKS  TO  THK   DUKK  OP  WOBPOUL 

"  Carlton  House,  Monday  Morning,  Jan.  8, 180S. 
**  Mt  Dkar  Dukx, 

**  I  haye  seen  Lord  Hertford,  who  will  call  upon  you  in  the  course  of  the 

day,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  the  business  is  brought  before  the  Committee. 

'*  I  am  eyer,  my  dear  Duke,  your  yery  sincere  friend, 

*'QbokobP.** 
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Fitzherbert  at  this  time  to  very  severe  trials,  which  at  last  almost, 
as  she  said,  ruined  her  health  and  destroyed  her  nerves.  Attentions 
were  required  from  her  towards  Lady  Hertford  herself,  even  when 
most  aware  of  her  superior  influence  over  the  Prince." 

Heturning  now  to  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  debate  came  on,  we 
find  tliat  tlic  Prince  had  actually  sent  the  pliant  Sheridan  to  his 
friend  Fox  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  part  in  the  matter.  But 
Fox,  ever  manly,  straightforward,  and  independent,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  after  stating  that  he  was  committed  to  the  cause,  from 
having  presented  a  Catholic  petition.     He  says: 

"Now,  therefore,  any  discussion  on  t/iis  part  of  the  subject 
would  be  too  late;  but  I  will  fairly  own,  that,  if  it  were  not,  I 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  doing  the  public  act,  which,  of  all 
others,  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pride  to  per- 
form. No  past  event  in  my  political  life  ever  did,  and  no  future 
one  ever  can,  give  me  such  pleasure. 

"  I  am  sure  you  kuow  how  painful  it  would  be  to  me  to  disobey 
any  command  of  his  Royal  Highness's,  or  even  to  act  in  any  man- 
ner that  might  be  in  the  slightest  degree  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  not  sorry  that  your  intimation  came  too  late. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  see  the  Prince  to  day;  but  if  I  should  fail, 
pray  take  care  that  he  knows  how  things  stand  before  we  meet  at 
dinner,  lest  any  conversation  there  should  appear  to  come  upon 
him  by  surprise."  * 

There  were  ' '  opportunists  "  then,  as  now,  who  looked  to  a  con- 
venient mode  of  shelving  a  question  without  sacrificing  principle, 
as  will  be  seen  from  what  next  occurred. 

'*  Soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office,"  says  Mr.  Wallace  in 
his  "  History,"  "  the  following  semi-official  announcement  appeared 
in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  Prince,  and  the  known  vehicle  of  party 
squibs  and  political  notifications  by  Sheridan.  '  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  both  (Fox  and  Grenville)  Oppositions  have  declared  them- 
selves decidedly  in  favor  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  personal 
friends  of  an  illustrious  personage  alone  excepted.'  A  second  para- 
graph appeared  in  the  same  paper  only  a  few  days  before  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  '  The  Irish  Catholic  question,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  will  not  for  the  present,  at  least,  be  brought 
under  parliamentary  discussion.  Mr.  Fox,  we  understand,  is  dis- 
posed to  concede  to  the  public  opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 

•  Moore, ''  Life  of  Sheridan,"  IL  888. 
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moving  it  at  this  time;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Gren* 
yille  may  also  relax  so  far  from  his  prejudices  as  to  yield  to  the 
more  discreet  judgment  of  an  illustrious  personage,  who,  although 
he  continues  to  approve  the  measure  of  emancipation,  deprecates 
this  polemical  inquiry  at  so  momentous  a  period/  " 

All  this  shows  what  suspicions  there  were  of  the  change  having 
taken  place  in  the  Priocc's  views. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
January  24tb,  1806,  the  loug-defcrred  change  in  the  Prince's  for- 
tune was  at  last  to  arrive,  and  his  old  friend  and  partisan,  Hr.  Fox, 
was  now  in  power.  It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  at  such  a 
time  the  old  warmth  of  friendship  should  have  abated,  and  that  the 
Prince,  througli  the  agency  of  his  henchman  Sheridan,  should  have 
been  making  advances  even  during  the  last  ministry  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton.  The  first  direct  communication  from  Lord  Grenville  and  Iklr. 
Fox  was  received  by  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  29th: 

**  In  consequence  of  a  note  received  this  morning,"  wrote  Lord 
Sidmouth,  "from  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  I  am  to  see  them 
to-day;  but  a  connection  with  them  will  not  result  from  it  unless  I 
have  a  perfect  conviction  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
country,  and  honorable  to  myself." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  "Brother  Hiley"  the  following 
amusing  communication,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  admirably 
the  family  were  provided  for: 

"Hiley  has,  I  believe,  explained  to  you  how  and  by  whom  the 
overture  was  made  to  me.*  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  were 
nearly  inundated  by  the  pretensions  which  poured  in  from  their 
respective  connexions;  and  I  was,  therefore,  as  moderate  as  I  could 
be  without  unbecoming  concession  or  sacrifice.  I  have  laid  a  strong 
claim  for  you,  which  was  readily  admitted,  to  a  situation  of  ade- 
quate importance  whenever  a  vacancy  may  take  place.  For  Hiley 
the  joint  paymastership  is  promised;  and  Vansittart  is  to  return  to 
his  former  station  at  the  Treasury  (at  his  own  request),  if  his 
Majesty  will  dispense  with  the  punctilio  arising  from  his  rank  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  which  I  think  very  questionable." 

It  was  curious,  too,  to  find  him  about  this  time  warmly  uniting 
with  the  head  of  the  "centre  "  party.  Lord  Grenville. 

"As  early  as  the  23rd  of  January  "  (when  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  ex" 
tremii),  "  Mr.  Sheridan  told  him  by  note  that '  he  had  been  com- 


*  From  the  Prlnc«  of  Wales,  through  Mr.  Sheridan. 
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mAoded  lo  have  a  confideatial  conimuDicallon  vlth  him,  and  re- 
qiicBted  permission  lo  wail  upon  htm  nt  Riclimond  Park  for  that 
purpose.' " 

Wliat  inspired  lliis  communication  is  indicated  io  a  letter  irhich 
Lord  St.  Vincent  addressed  to  Lord  Sidmoutli  on  tlie  33lli  of  JanU' 
nry:  "  The  Prince  of  Wiiles  came  to  mc  at  Are  o'clock,  wliile  I 
was  dressing,  and  desirtd  I  would  lose  no  time  in  giving  you  intor- 
mntioa  tliat  the  ministry  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  iliat  the  King 
nicimt  lo  send  for  Lonl  Grenville.  .  .  .  From  all  that  passed,  it 
appears  your  moderation  has  produced  a  good  effect  upon  the  dcw 
and  old  Opposition,  amongst  whom  Wbdliom  is  the  most  violent." 
The  next  morning,  January  Sflth.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  again  com- 
manded to  write  to  appoint  un  interview.  Two  other  notes  shortly 
afterwards  nrrivcd  from  t](c  siitne  pnrty,  in  the  last  of  wliich,  dated 
January  29tli,  he  stated,  "  ilmt  he  liad  souietliiug  to  communicare 
to  Lord  SidnioiUli  from  the  Prince  and  Mr.  Fox." 

Mr.  Grey  Bennett,  in  his  MS.  Diary,  writes  :  "Lord  Aberdnre 
told  me  tliat  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  wiio  (old  him, 
went  to  announce  death  of  Pitt  to  Kin;,  who  tears  and  said,  '  This 
will  be  my  death-blow  ! '  When  Grenville  sent  for  Mr.  Pox.  lUe 
King  required  him  to  sign  a  paper  in  which  he  claimed  right  of 
refusing  or  accepting  any  plan  of  Cabinet.  Lord  Qrenville  and 
Fox  said  of  course  that  this  was  unnecessary,  as  it  was  his  con- 
alitulional  right.  This  showed  King's  alarm.  .  .  .  Fos,  at  his 
tirst  interview,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  he  had  beea  mis- 
represented, and  yielded  to  no  man  in  attachment  to  constitution 
for  his  Maji^sly.  The  King  sgitaled,  and  said  :  '  I  believe  you, 
Mr.  Foi.  I  know  you  lo  be  a  man  of  honor,  and  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  said.'  Lord  Grenville  told  Lord  Derby  that  the 
King  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  kind  treatment  be 
had  received  ;  and  that  he  had  not  e.^pected  it."  * 

■From  these  curious aail  liiiwnaiiiliis  noCM, keptduriDg*nuinb«TOf  r«>n. 
1  propose  taking  large  eitrocCs  during  tbe  couna  of  thii  woriL  The;  flit 
several  volumes,  and  are  full  of  parliameiitBrT  and  other  ■kelcbeH,  gomip, 
and  bila  of  "  secret  hlstorj'."  and  I  am  Indebted  (or  them  (O  Ur.  W.  J.  Tlti- 
Patrick,  llie  author  of  lbs  "  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 
1806. 

Wb  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  raost  singular  episodes  that 
has  been  connected  with  the  royal  family.  The  disagreements  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  long  passed  from  public 
observation,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  ill-assorted  pair  had 
settled  down  into  a  state  of  decent  incompatibility  and  indifference. 
But  about  the  summer  of  1806  strange  rumors  got  abroad  of  scan- 
dals at  Blackheath,  and  that  a  secret  tribunal  had  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  Princess.  A  committee  of  noblemen  had  actually  tried  her 
in  her  absence,  brought  her  servants  before  them,  and  accepted 
their  testimony  without  its  being  tested  on  her  behalf.  It  is  enough 
to  state  the  terms  of  this  truly  Venetian  proceeding,  which  was  the 
first  stage  in  the  persecution  that  was  for  founeen  years  to  assail 
this  unfortunate  lady. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  unpleasant  details  of  what  was 
called  "the  delicate  investigation,"  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  other 
proceedings  against  her.  A  very  simple  statement  will  show  what 
the  character  of  the  whole  affair  was.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Princess,  becoming  careless  and  reckless,  had,  with  her  usual  indis- 
creetness,  adopted  strangers  as  though  they  were  old  friends.  She 
had  always  an  extraordinary  fancy  for  children,  and  indeed  up  to 
her  death  she  adopted  some  half-a-dozen,  and  was  scarcely  ever 
without  a  child  of  low  degree  in  her  train.  This  hobby,  or  folly 
— for  such  it  was — notoriously  gave  rise  to  stories  and  speculations. 

It  was  to  be  lamented  indeed  that,  with  the  King  and  nation  on 
her  side,  she  could  not  have  behaved  with  ordinary  discretion 
among  her  neighbors.  It  seems  that  the  Princess,  now  living  at 
Blackheath,  had  heard  that  Lady  Douglas — her  neighbor,  an  utter 
stranger  to  her — had  been  confined,  and  introduced  herself  on  the 
occasion.  On  this,  an  extravagant  intimacy  followed,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  until  the  end  of  1804,  when  the  lady  was 
suddenly  dismissed  and  her  letters  returned  unopened.  3Iuch 
exasperated  at  this  treatment.  Lady  Douglas  soon  after  declared 
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that  she  had  received  anonymous  letters  and  drawings  of  a  scandal- 
ous character.  On  which  her  husband  threatened  that  he  would 
expose  the  Princess,  and  informed  the  Duke  of  Kent  that  he  would 
do  so.  The  latter  interposed,  and  begged  that  the  matter  would 
not  be  mentioned,  as  it  would  annoy  the  King.  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  this  stage  it  was  merely  "a  private  squabble  "  between  the 
parties,. the  Douglases  complaining  of  the  Princess's  slanders,  and 
requiring  redress.  In  November,  1805,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a 
new  and  startling  communication  that  Sir  John  had  told  him  some 
facts  relative  to  the  Princess,  and  which  "might  affect  the  roynl 
succession.'' 

This  must  have  been  welcome  information  to  the  Prince,  who  felt 
himself  bound  by  **  duty  "  to  move  in  the  matter.  On  this  Shr  John 
and  Lady  Douglas  made  declarations  before  the  Duke  of  Sussex  at 
Greenwich  Park,  dated  December  3rd,  1805.  Lady  Douglas's  was 
virtually  the  "act  of  accusation,"  and  it  was  of  extraordinary 
length.  It  set  out  such  charges  that  Lord  Thurlow,  to  whom  the 
Prince  submitted  the  papers,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Romilly, 
now  the  Prince's  legal  friend;  two  men  likely  to  come  to  an  honest 
opinion  on  the  matter,  even  though  Thurlow  was  now  the  Prince's 
private  adviser  on  every  important  subject.  Colonel  Macmahon 
and  Lord  Moira,  two  of  the  Prince's  familiars,  were  also  busy  in  the 
cose.  It  may  be  said  here  that,  when  such  a  matter  was  brought 
to  the  Prince's  notice,  he  could  not  avoid  taking  the  matter  up  and 
investigating  it. 

Lord  Thurlow's  opinion,  expressed  with  his  usual  coarse  ener^, 
was  that  "  he  did  not  believe  Lady  Douglas's  account."  There  was 
"  no  composition,"  he  said,  "  in  her  narrative — i.e.  it  did  not  hang 
together;  no  dates;  that  some  parts  were  grossly  improbable;  that 
the  Princess  could  hardly  have  said  such  things  when  he  first  knew 
her,  but  she  might  have  altered.  But  to  be  sure  it  was  a  strange 
thing  to  take  a  beggar's  child,  but  a  few  days  old,  and  adopt  it  as 
her  own;  but  that,  however,  the  Princess  had  strange  whims." 

Upon  the  whole,  his  opinion  was  there  was  no  evidence  on  which 
to  found  action,  and  the  Prince  must  wait  and  see  what  facts  would 
come  to  light  in  future.  This  was  a  sound  and  correct  judgment. 
He  then  advised  that  evidence  should  be  collected  respecting  her 
general  behavior,  and  suggested  that  a  skilled  practitioner  should 
be  employed. 

Thus,  when  we  add  the  verdict  of  the  later  commission  to  the 
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declarations  of  the  Prince's  advisers,  it  is  clear  that  the  Princess 
was  acquitted  almost  as  soon  as  the  charge  was  made. 

This  statement  of  Lady  Douglas — filling  some  sixty  octavo  pages 
— is  the  most  extraordinary  document  conceivahle,  and  seems  rather 
the  rambling  incoherence  of  some  of  those  wild  women  who  come 
into  court  as  plaintiffs  in  strange  and  romantic  trials,  than  that  of  a 
sober  accuser.  In  this  she  raked  together  conversations  of  the  mo8t 
extraordinary  kind^oarse  and  imprudent,  which  probably  did  take 
place.  A  single  passage  shows  the  spirit  of  the  whole:  "I  now 
received,  by  the  twopenny  post,  a  long  anonymous  letter,  written 
by  this  restless,  mischievous  person,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
which,  in  language  which  any  one  who  had  ever  heard  her  speak, 
would  have  known  to  be  hers,  she  called  me  all  kinds  of  names 
— impudent,  silly,  wretched,  ungrateful,  and  illiteral  (meaning 
illiterate);  she  tells  mc  to  take  that,  and  it  will  mend  my  ill 
temper,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  and  says  she  is  a  person  high  in  this  govern- 
ment, and  has  often  an  opportunity  of  (nic)  freely  with  his  Majesty; 
and  she  thinks  my  conduct  authorizes  her  to  tell  him  of,  and  that 
she  is  my  only  true  and  '  integer  friend.'  Such  is  the  spirit  of  this 
foreigner,  which  would  have  disgraced  a  housemaid  to  have 
written." 

Seeing  that  the  cose  had  broken  down,  it  was  determined  to  make 
one;  and  at  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  Prince  and  his 
advisers.  The  solicitor  to  the  Douglases,  this  Lowten,  was  ap- 
pointed to  "get  up"  facts;  and  the  amiable  Romilly,  who  had 
declined  to  advise  on  this  part  of  the  business,  was  talked  over 
into  himself  examining  Lady  Douglas.  All  the  Prince's  servants 
were  "got  at,"  and  two— Bidgood  and  Cole—detailed  stories  of 
familiarities  with  visitors.  On  the  truth  of  these  and  other  charges 
it  is  impossible  to  decide ;  rather,  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  a 
work  like  the  present  to  decide.  To  this  and  the  later  investiga- 
tions may  be  applied  a  development  of  the  acute  remark  of  Mary 
Lamb:  "They  talk  of  the  Queen's  guilt.  I  should  not  think  the 
better  of  her  if  she  were  what  is  called  innocent."  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  was  a  most  improper,  unfair,  and  unjust 
proceeding. 

More  than  five  months  were  consumed  in  raking  together  these 
accusations  and  trying  to  strengthen  them.  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  the  Prince's  friends  were  now  in  office.  These  were 
honorable  and  upright  men,  but  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
no  official  action  should  have  been  taken  till  they  were  in  power. 
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But  Fox  was  dying,  and  the  papers  were  at  last  submitted  to  her 
friend  the  King,  who  gave  his  consent  to  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
naming,  on  May  29,  1806,  Lord  Erskine,  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
GrenviUe,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  a  certain  impropriety  in  choosing  Erskine,  who  had 
been  consulted  by  Romilly  on  the  papers,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
Prince's  most  devoted  followers.  Homilly  assisted  at  the  inquiry,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  conducting  counsel  against  the  Princess; 
but  his  presence  was  a  guarantee  of  impartiality.  On  the  7th  of 
June  it  began.  Six  of  the  servants  were  brought  from  her  house 
without  notice  to  the  Princess.  The  Duke  of  Kent  communicated 
to  her  this  resolution,  and  she  said,  with  dignity,  they  were  wel- 
come to  examine  all.  "The  result,"  says  Romilly,  "was  such  as 
left  a  perfect  conviction  on  my  mind,  and  I  believe  on  the  minds 
of  the  four  lords,  that  the  boy  in  question  is  the  son  of  Sophia 
Austin.  The  evidence  of  all  the  servants  as  to  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Princess  was  extremely  favorable  to  her  royal  highness,  and 
Lady  Douglas's  account  was  contradicted  in  many  very  important 
particulars."  This  from  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  remark- 
able testimony.  In  fact  the  refutal  of  the  charge  was  complete, 
and  Lady  Douglas's  account  was  not  only  "contradicted" — the 
amiable  word  of  Romilly — but  seemed  to  furnish  ground  for  an 
indictment  for  perjury. 

On  July  14th,  1806,  the  report  was  furnished  to  the  King.  They 
completely  acquitted  her  of  the  charge  of  being  mother  of  the  boy, 
whose  parentage  they  traced  in  the  most  convincing  manner.  But 
they  added  this  singular  censure:  "  We  do  not,  however,  feel  our- 
selves at  liberty,  much  as  we  should  wish  it,  to  close  our  report 
here.  Besides  the  allegations  of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the 
Princess,  those  declarations,  on  the  whole  of  which  your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting  her  royal 
highness,  such  as  must,  especially  considering  her  exalted  rank  and 
station,  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unfavorable  interpreta- 
tions, particularly  from  the  examinations  of  Robert  Bidgood,  Wil- 
liam Cole,  Frances  Lloyd,  and  lyirs.  Lisle.  Your  Majesty  will  per- 
ceive that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  description  have 
been  positively  sworn  to  by  witnesses  who  cannot,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, be  suspected  of  any  unfavorable  bias,  and  whose  veracity,  in 
this  respect,  we  have  seen  no  ground  to  question.  On  the  precise 
bearing  and  effects  of  the  facts  thus  appearing  it  is  not  for  us  to 
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decide ;  these  we  submit  to  your  Majesty's  wisdom;  but  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  our  duty  to  report  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as 
distinctly  as  on  the  former  facts,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  facts 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery  are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disproved, 
so  on  the  other  hand  we  think  that  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
now  refer,  particularly  those  stated,  to  have  passed  between  her 
.   royal  highness  and  Captain  IVIanby,  ihust  be  credited  until  they 
r  shall  receive  some  decisive  contradiction,  and,  if  true,  are  Justly 
L  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration." 

It  is  sufficient  to  quote  these  words,  to  show  their  injustice,  for 
how  were  the  charges  alluded  to  to  receive  "some  decided  contra- 
diction," unless  opportunity  was  given  ?  They  also  attempted  to 
vindicate  the  Prince  from  having  had  any  share  in  the  matter;  and 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Princess  generously  Joined  in  this  view.* 
He  is  certainly  entitled  to  indulgence  in  this  respect;  for  when  the 
affidavits  were  laid  before  him,  he  consulted  Lord  Thurlow,  who 
advised  him  to  consult  his  father's  ministers,  on  which  the  Prince 
asked  Lord  Grenville:  "WTiat  am  I  to  do  ?"  "I  know  what  I 
must  do,"  was  the  reply. 

But  during  the  investigation  his  favorite,  Lord  Moira,  was  busy 
examining  witnesses  for  himself,  and  tried  to  intimidate  one 
Edmeades,  a  doctor,  who  flatly  contradicted  one  of  the  servants, 
by  examining  him  in  presence  of  a  magistrate.  The  real  view  to 
take  would  seem  to  be  this:  That  as  the  main  charge  had  so  com- 
pletely broken  down,  it  looked  as  though  the  rest  had  been  "got 
up"  as  a  supplemental  accusation,  and  would  naturally  share  the 
fate  of  the  first. 

All  that  followed  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  After  the  procen 
was  concluded,  the  Princess  was  keep  waiting  for  months  a  decision. 
It  was  not  until  the  January  of  1807  that  the  King  was  allowed  to 
decide  on  the  question. 

An  unfortunate  and  unusual  accident  now  occurred,  which 
might  be  considered  of  evil  omen.  Driving  with  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley  and  Lady  Sheffield  in  September,  near  Leatherhead,  the  car- 
riage was  overturned ;  the  Princess  herself  was  much  contused,  but 
the  young  lady  was  killed  on  the  spot.  * 

As  she  was  not  allowed  to  defend  herself  at  the  trial,  it  was 
determined  that  this  should  be  done  now.  The  Princess,  however, 
had  important  friends  to  defend  her,  and  none  more  warm  and  eager 
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at  this  time  than  the  late  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon.  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  her,  and  advised  and  supported  her 
through  these  trials.  It  was  to  him  that  she  complained  of  her 
papers  being  stolen,  and  later  of  the  monstrous  affront  that  she  was 
forced  to  keep  in  her  service  the  very  servants  who  had  m&de 
criminal  charges  against  her. 

But  a  more  valuable  ally  was  Mr.  Perceval,  afterward  minister, 
who  had  now  become  her  ardent  champion.  "To  the  tower  or 
scaffold  in  such  a  cause,"  he  had  exclaimed  enthusiastically  to  Lady 
Malniesbur}',  as  they  retumeil  togetlier  from  a  visit  to  the  Princess. 
The  service  he  did  her  consisted  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  her 
case.  It  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  masterly  and 
powerful  defences  ever  written,  and  indeed  she  was  always  for- 
tunate in  having  such  friends,  whose  adroit  management  nearly 
brought  this  and  other  incidents  of  her  persecution  to  a  successful 
issue,  in  the  face  of  terrible  odd:}.  In  this  task  he  was  mainly 
assisted  by  Mr.  Plumer  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  later  so  notorious  for 
his  prosecutions;  but  the  chief  credit  must  be  given  to  PerccvaL 

In  October  she  writes  thus  gratefully  to  Lord  Eldon: 

THE  FRmCESS  OF  WALES  TO  LORD  ELDON. 

"  BlAckheath,  Oct  18th,  1808. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  most  grateful  sense,  is  most 
sincerely  obliged  to  Lord  Eldon  for  his  kind  inquiry  through  Lady 
Sheffield. 

"Her  body  as  well  as  her  mind  have  naturally  much  suffered 
from  the  last  melancholy  catastrophe,  having  lost  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  so  unexpectedly,  a  most  kind  and  affectionate  brother  and  a 
sincere  friend.  The  afflictions  which  Providence  has  sent  so  recently 
to  her  are  very  severe  trials  of  patience  and  resignation,  and  noth- 
ing than  strong  feelings  of  religion  and  piety  could  with  any  sort  of 
fortitude  carry  the  Princess's  dejected  mind  through  this.  She  puts 
her  only  trust  in  Providence,  which  has  so  kindly  protected  her  in 
various  ways  since  she  is  in  this  kingdom. 

"  The  Princess  also  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  his  Lordship  that 
the  Queen  has  twice  made  inquiry,  by  Lady  Ilchester,  through  Lady 
Sheffield,  about  the  Princess's  bodily  and  mental  state.  The  Duch- 
ess of  York,  through  her  Lady  to  Lady  Sheffield,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  same  way,  mode  their  inquiries.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  wrote  himself  to  the  Princess,  which  of  course  she  answered 
herself.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  has  twice  been  with  the 
19 
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Princess  after  the  melancholy  event  took  place,  desired  her  to 
announce,  herself,  to  his  Majesty  the  unexpected  event  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Hereditary  of  Brunswick.  She  followed  his  advice, 
and  the  letter  was  sent  through  Lady  Sheffield  to  Colonel  Taylor. 
The  answer  was  kind  from  his  Majesty,  and  full  of  feeling  of  inter- 
est for  the  severe  loss  she  sustained  in  her  brother." 

Bjr  October  8rd  it  was  ready  for  presentation  to  the  King.  "  It 
was  a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  as  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  impeaching  the  credit  of  those  who  conducted  the 
inquiry,  which  was  dangerous."  He  wrote  to  3Ir.  Rose:  "The 
report  was  so  framed  that  she  could  not  acquiesce  under  it  in  silence 
without  admitting  its  truth;  and  that,  in  fact,  there  was  evidently 
so  much  disposition  to  be  hostile  to  her  manifested  in  the  whole 
course  of  tlie  proceeding,  that  looking  forward  to  a  new  reign,  there 
could  be  no  possible  security  for  her  being  permitted  to  hold  her 
rank  or  station  in  this  country,  but  from  the  existence  of  a  strong 
sentiment  in  her  favor  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  that,  there- 
fore, her  letter  to  the  King  should  be  so  prepared,  that  if  published, 
it  should  have  the  effect  of  producing  rather  than  checking  that  sen- 
timent. The  copies  of  this  letter,  undoubtedly,  unless  it  should  be 
determined  to  publish  it,  ought  to  be  kept  very  secret;  but  as  soon 
as  I  conveniently  can,  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  you  a  sight  of  one 
of  them,  as  I  really  shall  be  very  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  upon 
it." 

The  admirable  vindication  was  presented  to  tlie  King  early  in 
October.  The  effect  of  reading  it  must  have  been  complete  and 
irresistible.  As  Lord  Colchester  said:  "The  answer  renders  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Lords  have  relied  very  incredible,  from  its 
inconsistency  and  absurdity."  *  But  no  notice  was  taken  of  it 
After  waiting  nine  weeks,  she  once  more  appealed  to  the  King;  but 
still  no  answer  came.  The  fact  was  the  Cabinet  felt  themselves  in 
a  serious  difficulty,  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  two  of  their  mem- 
bers having  been  concerned  in  the  matter.  Then  arrived  piteous 
letters  from  her  father  and  mother,  who  acutely  felt  the  disgrace, 
imploring  a  speedy  decision  in  the  case  of  their  unfortunate  child, 
but  without  result. 

Not  until  January  28th,  1807,  did  she  receive  a  letter  from  the 
King,  announcing  that  the  ministry  had  considered  the  papers  and 
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agreed  as  to  report;  that  no  further  steps  need  be  taken,  save  so  far 
as  it  might  1)e  advisable  to  consider  whether  Lady  Douglas  should 
be  prosecuted.    He  was  advised  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  ' 
to  decline  receiving  the  Princess  into  his  royal  pixjsence.    That  thc_^ 
King  saw  with  satisfaction  the  decided  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  accusation  of  pregnancy  and  delivery,  brought  forward  against 
her  by  Lady  Douglas.    But  that  there  were  other  circumstances  " 
"against  her  which  he  regarded  with  serious  concern,  and  he  desired 
and  expected  that  such  conduct  might  in  future  be  observed  by  the 
Princess,  as  might  fully  justify  those  marks  of  paternal  regard  and 
aCfection  which  he  always  wished  to  show  to  every  part  of  the 
royal  family. 

"  Other  circum.stances  stated  against  her"!  This  extraonlinary 
phrase  is  her  vindication.  For  if  the  accusations  of  the  servants 
were  to  be  accepted  as  true,  then  she  was  surely  unfitted  to  be 
received  at  Court;  if  false,  she  did  not  deserve  the  reproof! 

The  Princess  accepted  it  as  it  was,  and  wrote  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  at  Windsor:  but  the  King  said  London  would  be  more  con- 
venient. But  now  the  Prince  interposed,  and  on  seeing  the  strength 
of  her  case,  declared  that  he  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his 
lawyers,  to  make  a  reply.  The  King  was  induced  to  declare  that 
he  would  put  off  receiving  her  until  this  was  done — i.e.  sine  die.  In 
another  masterly  paper,  aiso  drawn  up  by  Perceval,  she  urpred, 
with  irresistible  logic,  that  the  tribunal  to  which  the  Prince  had 
appealed  had  declared  that  * '  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why 
his  Majesty  should  not  receive  her.  "Why,  then,  was  she  not 
received  months  before,  since  but  for  this  cruel,  unjust,  and  unrea- 
sonable interposition  of  the  Prince?"  She  then  renewed  her  defence. 
Her  position  was  logical;  for  the  Prince  had  now  come  forward  in 
person:  hitherto  it  had  been  the  proceeding  of  a  neutral  tribunal. 

Some  extracts  from  this  powerful  indictment  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  may  be  given  here:  •  -  — 

"  There  may  be  circumstances  disclosed,  manifesting  a  degree  of 
condescension  and  familiarity  in  my  behavior  and  conduct,  which, 
in  the  opinions  of  many,  may  be  considered  as  not  sufficiently 
guarded,  dignified,  and  reserved.  Circumstances,  however,  which 
my  foreign  education  and  foreign  habits  misled  me  to  think,  in  the 
humble  and  retired  situation  in  which  it  was  my  fate  to  live,  and 
where  I  had  no  relation,  no  equal,  no  friend  to  advise  me,  were 
wholly  free  from  offence.     But  when  they  have  been   dnigged 
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forward,  from  the  scenes  of  private  life,  in  a  grave  procecdiDg  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason  and  adultery,  they  seem  to  derive  a  color 
_and  character  from  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  they  are  brought 
forward  to  support. 

"In  making  that  determination,  however,  it  will  not  escape 
your  Majesty  to  consider  that  the  conduct  which  does  or  does  not 
become  a  married  woman,  materially  depends  upon  what  is  or  ii 
not  known  by  her  to  be  agreeable  to  her  husband.  His  pleasure 
and  happiness  ought  unquestionably  to  be  her  law;  and  his  appro- 
bation the  most  favorite  object  of  her  pursuit  Different  characters 
of  men  require  different  modes  of  conduct  in  their  wives;  but  when 
a  wife  can  no  longer  be  capable  of  perceiving,  from  time  to  time, 
what  is  agreeable  or  offensive  to  her  husband,  when  her  conduct 
can  no  longer  contribute  to  his  happiness,  no  longer  hope  to  be 
rewarded  by  his  approbation,  surely  to  examine  that  conduct  by 
the  standard  of  what  ought,  in  general,  to  be  the  conduct  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  is  altogether  unreasonable  and  unjust 

**  What  then  is  my  case?  Your  Majesty  will  do  me  the  Justice 
to  remark  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  surmise,  that  crime,  that  vice,  that  indelicacy  of 
any  description,  gave  occasion  to  his  determination ;  and  all  the 
tales  of  infamy  and  discredit,  which  the  inventive  malice  of  my 
enemies  has  brought  forward  on  these  charges,  have  their  date 
years  and  years  after  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  alluding.  What 
then,  let  mc  repeat  the  question,  is  my  case?  After  the  receipt  of 
the  above  letter,  and  in  about  two  years  from  my  arrival  in  this 
country,  I  had  the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose  the  support,  the 
countenance,  the  protection  of  my  husband — I  was  banished,  as  it 
were,  into  a  sort  of  humble  retirement,  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
almost  estranged  from  the  whole  of  the  royal  family.  I  had  no 
means  of  having  recourse,  either  for  society  or  advice,  to  those  from 
whom  my  inexperience  could  have  best  received  the  advantages  of 
the  one,  and  with  whom  I  could,  most  becomingly,  have  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  the  other. 

"Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  say:  'They  agree  in  the 
opinions  of  the  four  lords;*  and  they  say  this,  '  after  the  fullest 
consideration  of  my  observations,  and  of  the  affidavits  which  were 
annexed  to  them.'  Some  of  these  opinions,  your  Majesty  will 
recollect,  are,  that  *  William  Cole,  Fanny  Lloyd.  Robert  Bidgood, 
and  Mrs.  Lisle,  are  witnesses  who  cannot,'  in  the  judgment  of  the 
four  lords,  '  be  suspected  of  any  unfavorable  bias;'  and  'whose 
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Veracity,  in  this  respect,  they  had  seen  no  ground  to  question;'  and 
'  that  the  circuinstunces  to  which  they  speak,  particularly  as  rekt- 
ing  to  Captain  Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they  arc  decisively 
contradicted.'  Am  I  then  to  understand  your  Majesty's  confiden- 
tial servants  to  mean,  that  they  agree  with  the  four  noble  lonls  in 
these  opinions?  Am  I  to  understand,  that  after  having  read,  with 
the  fullest  consideration,  the  observations  which  I  have  offered  to 
your  Majesty;  after  having  seen  William  Cole  there  proved  to  have 
submitted  bimsclf,  five  limes  at  least,  to  private,  unauthorized, 
voluntary  examination  by  Sir  John  Douglas's  solicitor,  for  tlie 
express  purpose  of  confirming  the  statement  of  Lady  Douglas  (of 
that  Lady  Douglas  whose  statement  and  deposition  they  are  con- 
vinced to  be  S3  malicious  and  false,  that  they  propose  to  institute 
such  prosecution  against  her  as  your  ^tajesty's  law  officers  may 
advise,  upon  a  reference,  now  at  length,  after  six  months  from  the 
detection  of  that  malice  and  falsehood,  intended  to  be  made) — after 
haviug  seen  this  William  Cole  submitting  to  such  repeated  volun- 
tary examinations  for  such  a  purpose,  and  although  he  was  all  that 
time  a  servant  on  my  establishment,  and  eating  my  bread,  yet  never 
once  communicating  to  me  that  such  examinations  were  going  on 
— am  I  to  understand,  that  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
agree  with  the  four  lords  in  thinking  that  he  cannot,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  suspected  of  unfavorable  bias? — that  after  having 
had  pointed  out  to  them  the  direct  flat  contradiction  between  the 
same  William  Cole  and  Fanny  Lloyd,  they  nevertheless  agree  to 
think  them  both  (though  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other, 
yet  both)  witnesses,  whose  veracity  they  see  no  ground  to  question? 

'*  Was  It  then  noble,  was  it  generous,  was  it  nuinly,  was  it  just,  in 
your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  instead  of  fairly  admitting  the 
injustice  which  had  been — inadvertently  and  unintentionally,  no 
doubt — done  to  me  by  the  four  noble  lords  in  their  report,  upon  the 
evidence  of  these  witnesses,  to  state  to  your  Majesty  that  they  agree 
with  these  noble  lords  in  their  opinion,  though  they  cannot,  it 
seems,  go  the  length  of  agreeing  any  longer  to  withhold  the  advice ' 
which  restores  me  to  your  Majesty's  presence? 

"They  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  facts  or  allegations,  though 
stated  in  preliminary  examinations,  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties  interested,  must  be  credited  till  decisively  contradicted,  and 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration.  They  read,  with  the  fullest 
consideration,  the  contradiction  which  I  have  tendered  to  them; 
they  must  have  known  that  no  other  sort  of  contradiction  could,  by 
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I>ossibilit7,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  offered  upon  such 
subjects;  they  do  not  question  the  truth,  they  do  not  point  out  the 
insufficiency  of  the  contradiction,  but  in  loose,  general,  indefinite 
tcmis,  referring  to  my  answer,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  aboye  two 
hundred  written  pages,  and  coupling  it  with  those  examinations 
(which  they  admit  establish  nothing  against  an  absent  party),  they 
advise  your  Majesty,  that  'there  appear  many  circumstances  of 
conduct,  which  could  not  be  regarded  by  your  Majesty  without 
serious  concern.* 

"And  here,  Sire,  your  majesty  will  graciously  permit  me  to 
notice  the  hardship  of  the  advice  v/hich  has  suggested  to  your 
Majesty  to  convey  to  me  this  reproof.  I  complain  not  so  much  for 
what  it  docs,  as  for  what  it  does  not,  contain :  I  mean  the  absence 
of  all  particular  mention  of  what  it  is  that  is  the  object  of  their 
blame. 

*'For  my  future  conduct,  Sire,  impressed  with  every  sense  of 
gratitude  for  all  former  kindness,  I  shall  be  bound  unquestionably, 
by  sentiment  as  well  as  duty,  to  study  your  Majesty's  pleasure.  Any 
advice  which  your  Majesty  may  wish  to  give  to  me  in  respect  of 
any  particulars  of  my  conduct,  I  shall  be  bound  and  be  anxious  to 
obey  as  my  law.  But  I  must  trust  that  your  Majesty  will  point 
out  to  me  the  particulars,  which  may  happen  to  displease  you,  and 
which  you  may  wish  to  have  altered. 

"  Surrounded,  as  it  is  now  proved  that  I  have  been  for  years,  by 
domestic  spies,  your  Majesty  must,  I  trust,  feel  convinced  that  if  I 
had  been  guilty,  there  could  not  have  been  wanting  evidence  to 
have  proved  my  guilt.  And  that  these  spies  have  been  obliged  to 
have  resort  to  their  own  invention  for  the  support  of  the  charge,  is 
the  strongest  demonstration  that  the  truth,  undisguised  and  cor- 
rectly represented,  could  furnish  them  with  no  handle  against  me. 
And  when  I  consider  the  nature  and  malignity  of  that  conspiracy, 
which  I  feel  confident  I  have  completely  detected  and  exposed,  I 
cannot  but  think  of  that  detection  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  as  the 
-special  blessing  of  Providence,  who,  by  confounding  the  machina- 
tions of  my  enemies,  has  enabled  me  to  find,  in  the  excess  and 
extravagance  of  their  malice,  in  the  very  weapons  which  they  fabri- 
cated and  sharpened  for  my  destruction,  the  sufficient  guard  to  my 
innocence,  and  the  effectual  means  of  my  justification  and  defence. 

"I'trust  therefore.  Sire,  that  I  may  now  close  this  long  letter  in 
confidence  that  many  days  will  not  elapse  before  I  shall  receiye 
from  your  Majesty  that  assurance  that  my  just  requests  may  be 
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so  completely  granted,  as  may  render  it  possible  for  me  (which 
nothing  else  can)  to  avoid  the  painful  disclosure  to  the  world  of  all 
the  circi.mstances  of  that  injustice,  and  of  those  unmerited  suifer- 
ings  which  these  proceedings,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  conducted,  have  brought  upon  me. 

**  I  remain.  Sire, 
"With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
"  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful, 

"Most  submissive  Daughter-in-law, 
"Subject  and  Servant, 

"(Signed)    C.  P. 

**  Montag:ue  House,  February  16, 1807.** 

Such  was  this  admirable  defence.  More  eflfective,  however,  was 
the  alarming  declaration  that  she  would  lay  her  case  before  the— y 
public  Still  a  month  more  went  by.  The  ministry  was  in  its  last 
agony.  "The  Book"* — the  name  it  was  long  known  by — was 
actually  printed,  and  five  thousand  copies  were  got  ready  to  be 
launched  on  the  town,  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  secrecy 
and  mystery. 

At  last,  irritated  by  these  delays,  the  Princess  "wrote  to  the  King, 
naming  a  particular  Monday,  after  which  the  bolt  would  certainly 
be  launched.  Suddenly,  the  "Ministry  of  all  the  Talents"  col- 
lapsed— turned  out  in  the  unceremonious  fashion  so  often  described. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  very  business  and  its  embarrassment 
helped  the  other  causes  of  the  fall. 

Lord  Holland  throws  some  curious  light  on  the  contending 
interests  that  were  at  work  and  causing  the  long  delay.  He  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  King  that 


*  One  Edwards,  of  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  was  the  printer,  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  was  "  confidential  assistant,"  or  *' reader."  We  may  pre- 
sume the  proof-sheets  were  sent  to  an  ostensible  editor,  and  returned  in  same 
fashion.  The  whole  impression,  except  two  copies,  was  delivered  at  Mr. 
Perceval's  ho\ise.  These  two  copies  were,  later,  destined  to  cause  much  em- 
barrassment and  annoyance.  See  Wilks'  **  Memoirs  of  Queen  Caroline,' 
1.  261,  a  work  containing  many  curious  and  authentic  details. 

Another  legend  ran  that  it  had  been  printed  at  a  press  set  up  in  Lord 
Eldoii's  house.  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  have  disproved  of  the  book,  and  when 
Mr.  Perceval  sent  him  a  cop3'  (and  he  seems  to  have  shown  copies  to  Mr. 
Abbott  and  others)  he  replied  that  he  was  sorry  it  had  been  printed;  that  it 
was  certain  to  be  published ;  and  that,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  held 
responsible,  he  returned  his  copy. 
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the  CommissioDers  irere  n&med.  Mr.  Fox  excuaocl  himself  on  the 
•core  of  his  hcaith.  business,  and  coDoections  with  the  Prioce. 
The  report  was  evidently,  he  said,  a  compromise.  The  King 
adroitly  referred  the  Princess's  appeal  to  him  to  the  Cabinet,  saying 
he  would  be  guided  by  them.  Some  were  inclined  to  bs  serere. 
Lords  Sidmouth  and  Grenville  "thought  that  after  so  broad  an 
acquittal  upon  the  main  charge,  we  would  exceed  our  powers  by 
touching  on  levities,  and  wished  to  decline  giving  an  opinion  at  all. 
The  King  perceived  our  embarrasi^meut,  and  dexterously  insisted 
on  an  opinion.  Then  Windham  sent  in  a  separate  minute  acquit- 
ting her  altogether,  which  was  never  made  known."  The  Prince, 
Lord  Holland  adds,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  report,  and  declared 
that  he  was  not  bound  by  iL  He  called  on  the  Cabinet  to  say  so, 
and  ncquit  him  of  all  complicity  in  the  business.  Lord  Holland 
pressed  tliat  this  should  be  done.  On  the  last  dny  the  Cabinet  met 
••  a  cold  testimony  to  his  conduct "  was  despatched  to  the  King. 
This  is  a  curious  proof  of  his  shrewdness,  for  some  years  later,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  Princess's  conduct,  this  recogni- 
tion of  his  having  had  no  share  in  the  business  fairly  gave  him  a 
ground  for  reopening  it. 

^  Now  came  her  triumph.     Never  was  an  injured  woman  so  happily 
/rescued.    Here  were  all  her  friends  and  champions  in  oflSce — Lord 
i  Eldon,  3Ir.  Canning,  and  Perceval.    Within  two  or  three  weeks  a 
j minute  of  Council  was  drawn  up,  in  which  it  was  set  out  that: 
,,->— '«*^fter  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  however,  of  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the 
previous  examinations,  as  well  as  of  the  answer  and  observations 
which  have  been  submitted  to  your  Majesty  upon  them,  they  feel  it 
necessary  to  declare  their  decided  concurrence  in  the  clear  and 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  confirmed  by  all  your 
4^.r:v  ^^J^Jfi^O's  l«'^te  confidential  servants,  that  the  two  main  charges 
'  ^   .  ''v    alleged  against  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  preg- 
nancy and  delivery,  are  completely  disproved;  and  they  further 
si'bmit  to  your  Majesty  their  unanimous  opinion  that  all  other  par- 
ticulars of  conduct  brought  in  accusation  against  her  royal  high- 
ness, to  which  the  character  of  criminality  can  be  ascribed,  arc  satis- 
,  fnctorily  contradicted,  or  rest  upon  evidence  of  such  a  nature,  and 
whicii  was  given  under  such  circumstances  as  render  it,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  undeserving  of 
credit." 
In  another  minute  they  recommended  that  she  should  have  apart- 
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ments  in  one  of  the  palaces,  and  that  she  should  be  treated  in  a 
mxuincr  worthy  of  her  high  position. 

Such  was  the  ignominious  repulse  of  this  first  organized  attack 
upon  the  character  and  honor  of  the  Princess;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  now  the  mortification  of  defeat  to  add  a  poignancy  to 
his  dislilse. 

In  the  mean  time— to  anticipate  a  little — ^Mr.  Fox  had  died,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  Prince's  chief  friend  and  ally  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  decisions  taken  in  her  cose. 

Her  friend,  Lord  Eklon,  went  specially  to  the  King,  and  warned 
him  of  the  dangers  that  would  ensue  if  Mr.  Perceval  published 
"  The  Book,"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  intimation, 
coming  from  ''my  dear  old  master's  devoted  friend,"  would  have 
secured  the  result,  even  hnd  her  friends  not  come  into  power.* 
The  threatened  publication  wns  of  course  suspended  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  meDacc,  as  the  end  was  gained.  It  was  often  made  a 
subject  of  reproach  to  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  EUlon  that,  when  they 
had  gained  their  aim  and  attained  power,  they  found  it  convenient 
to  abandon  their  advocacy  of  the  Princess;  and  their  suppression  of 
**  The  Book  "  is  put  forward  as  a  proof.  The  fact  was,  the  "  inci- 
dent was  closed,*'  as  tlie  French  say.  The  object  had  been  attained. 
Unfortunately,  too,  the  Princess,  from  this  time  forth,  instead  of 
profiting  by  this  narrow  escape,  seems  to  have  grown  reckless,  and 
herself  was  to  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  the  desertion  of  her 
best  friends. 

This  episode  may  be  closed  by  the  singular  meeting  that  took 
place  some  months  later  between  the  parties  to  this  quarrel.  '*  Soon 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Queen  into  the  drawing-room,  the  Prince 
arrived,  and  conversed  with  her  for  some  time.  About  three 
o'clock  the  Princess  of  Wales  came,  elegantly  attired.  After  com- 
plimenting her  ^lajesty  and  the  Princesses,  she  entered  into  con- 
vcr:>ation  with  the  Prince;  during  which  there  was  a  profound 
silence  in  the  room ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them.  But  nothing 
appeared  beyond  the  forms  of  politeness;  it  was  thence  con Jectured 
that  further  connection  was  impossible." 

^  Lord  Eldon  assured  Lord  Grey  (who  told  Bomilly)  that  his  visit  was  for 
this  purpose.— Bomilly,  ill.  101 

19* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

1806—1807. 

"With  the  deatU  of  Pitt,  and  the  arrival  of  his  friend  Fox  at  the 
plenitude  of  power,  the  Prince  might  fairiy  look  for  a  welcome 
change  and  a  share  in  ils  enjoyment.  "We  have  seen  that  he  was 
partly  instrumental  in  introducing  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  seems  to 
have  been  consulted  in  the  arrangements.  But  Fox  was  near  his 
last  sickness  and  enjoyed  but  a  brief  snatch  of  office. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  now  set  off  on  a  sort  of  progress,  leaving 
London  on  the  2oth  of  August  for  Bushy  Park,  taking  with  him, 
by  appointment,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  an  extensive  tour.  They 
were  attended  by  Colonel  Lee  and  Major  Bloomfield.  Their  royal 
highnesses  slept  that  night  at  Benson,  Oxfordshire,  and  passed 
through  Oxford.  They  then  proceeded  to  Blenheim,  and  drove 
through  the  park.  The  royal  brothers  next  proceeded  to  the  Earl 
of  Guildford's,  at  Wroxton  Abbey,  where  they  dined.  A  round  of 
entertainments  was  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests  dur- 
ing their  stay,  among  which  a  play  was  performed.  On  their  route 
to  Ragley,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's,  ihey  stopped  at  the  Lion  Inn, 
in  Stratford,  where  the  volunteers  assembled  to  receive  them.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  waited  upon  by  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
who  presented  a  loyal  address  to  his  royal  highness,  accompanied 
with  an  elegant  box,  adorned  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  made 
of  the  celebrated  mulberry-tree  planted  by  the  immortal  Warwick- 
shire bard.  While  at  Ragley,  the  royal  brothers  visited  Warwick 
and  Warwick  Castle.  After  leaving  Ragley,  they  passed  through 
Shrewsbury  on  their  way  to  Ross  Hall,  the  seat  of  Cecil  Forester, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  they  were  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  Shrewsbury 
Yeomanry.  Their  royal  highnesses,  leaving  Ross  Hall,  proceeded 
to  Loton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Leigliton,  Bnrt.,  and  from  thence 
to  Trenlham  Hall,  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

Addresses  were  presented  from  various  corporations,  etc.,  and 
most  graciously  answered.  The  volunteers  who  turned  out  were 
noticed  with  great  and  peculiar  condescension  by  the  royal  tourists. 
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The  next  visit  was  paid  to  Liverpool;  to  which  place  they  went 
from  Knowsley  in  a  coach  and  six  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's,  followed 
by  twenty  other  carriages.  On  their  arrival  they  were  received  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Dragoon  Guards,  Devon  Militia,  Liver- 
pool Volunteers,  etc.  After  the  royal  brothers  had  inspected  the 
docks  and  various  other  establishments,  they  partook  of  an  elegant 
dinner  provided  by  the  ^layor,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to 
Knowsley.  The  entertainment  cost  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
not  less  than  £10,000.  The  number  of  persons  who  flocked  to 
Liverpool  upon  the  occasion  was  immense.  Such  was  this  gay 
progress. 

Within  a  few  months  Fox  had  followed  liis  great  rival  to  the 
grave.  The  Prince  was  at  Brighton  when  his  illness  had  grown 
critical,  and  hurried  to  his  bedside.  Fox  had  rallied  a  little  after 
the  operation  of  tapping,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  Prince  to  hope 
for  recovery.  The  other  sliook  hb  head,  and  said  the  relief  "  only 
made  room  for  fresh  attack.'*  That  was  the  last  time  they  saw  each 
other.  It  was  remarked,  however,  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
Prince  did  not  attend  his  f  uucml,  though  this  was  said  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  King. 

Not  long  before  the  Prince  had  lost  another  friend  and  useful 
favorite,  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  Admiral  Payne,  "treas- 
urer of  Greenwich  Hospital,  warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  auditor- 
general  to  his  master."*  The  Prince  seems  to  have  had  a  deep 
regard  for  him,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  somewhat  cooled 
by  his  lack  of  subserviency  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  marriage. 
The  loss  of  Fox  really  marked  an  era  in  the  Prince's  life,  for  though 
his  influence  had  been  clearly  waning,  and  was  but  precarious,  there 
was  no  one  left  with  equal  power.  Lord  Grey's  son,  indeed,  is 
inclined  to  accept,  au  seruux,  that  sort  of  impulsive  letter,  which 
the  Prince  would  deliver  himself  of  at  seasons  of  emotion,  and 
appeals  to  one  addressed  to  JVIr.  Grey  in  proof  of  the  stanchness  of 
the  Prince's  opinion,  as  well  as  friendship  for  his  father.  But  such 
have  little  value,  as  a  few  months  was  to  show. 


^The  world,  we  are  told,  called  hhn  **  Jack  Payne,"  the  Prince  "honest 
Jack  PaTne,"  and  had  his  portrait  painted  for  Carlton  House.  The  Princess 
deputy  at  the  funeral  attended  in  a  coach«and-8ix.  His  own  librarian  and 
chaplain.  Dr.  Clarke,  read  the  senrice,  and  he  lies  in  St.  Maivaret^s,  West- 
minster. His  place  had  been  already  taken  by  another  favorite,  who  becama 
far  better  known.  Colonel  Macmahon. 
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THE,  PRCiiCE  OF  WALES  TO  MS.  6BET. 

'^KbowsIcj,  Sepi.  18»  1808L 
"MtdeabGret. 

"  I  am  hardly  Id  state  to  mite  at  all,  much  less  to  answer 
your  very  f  nendly  letter.  As  to  my  feel  logs,  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  say  anything,  as  they  exceed  all  belief,  and  all  power  of 
description.  I  consider  the  loss  we  hare  sustained  as  incalculable 
to  the  country,  and  irreparable  to  all  his  friends,  and  to  myself  in 
particular.  Having  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  life,  when  I  first 
entered  a  political  career,  looked  up  to  no  one  but  to  Fox;  having 
been  constantly  and  invariably  attached  to  him  and  to  his  princi- 
ples; having  trodden  that  path  which  be  marked  out  for  me;  and 
having  been  guided  through  it  by  the  support  of  his  hand;  I  do 
candidly  acknowledge  to  you,  that  the  difference  is  so  prodigious, 
the  loss  so  immense,  that  my  thoughts  are  quite  bewildered,  and 
that  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  coUect  my  ideas  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  any  one  point 

"  As  to  Lord  Grenville,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  very  highest 
personal  regard  and  friendship,  I  felt  quite  confident  that  you  would 
find  him  everything  that  could  be  wished  or  expected  from  a  strictly 
honorable  and  great-minded  man;  which  opinion  I  have  long  enter- 
tained of  him,  and  which  induced  me  so  anxiously  to  wish  to  bring 
him  and  our  departed  and  forever-to-be-lamented  friend  together, 
and  to  frame  and  consolidate  that  union  in  which  I  afterwards  so 
fortunately  succeeded.  But  as  to  ourselves,  my  friend,  the  old  and 
steady  adherents  and  friends  of  Fox,  we  have  but  one  line  to  pursue, 
one  course  to  steer — to  stick  together,  to  remain  united,  and  to  prove 
by  our  conduct,  in  our  steady  and  unshaken  adherence  to  those 
principles  which  we  imbibed  from  Fox  when  living,  that  now 
(though  alas  he  is  no  more!)  we  were  not  merely  nominally  lus 
friends,  but  that  we  are  not  unworthy  of  him.  and  that  his  memory 
will  forever  live  in  our  hearts.  In  saying  this,  all  I  mean  to  convey 
is,  what  my  sentiments  arc  as  to  the  line  which  it  behoves  us  to  trace, 
and  abstractedly  attaches  to  us,  as  the  old,  firm,  and  uniform  adher- 
ents of  Fox. 

"As  to  my  opinions,  if  I  can  form  any  at  the  present  moment, 
and  to  which  I  profess  myself  perfectly  unequal,  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  ever^nhing  ought  to  be  done  which  can  be  done,  for  every 
possible  reason,  to  convince  and  to  substantiate  to  our  own  nation, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  Powers,  that  such  is  the  respect,  such  the  regard. 
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that  the  present  ministers  not  only  feel  indiyidually  as  men,  but 
collectively  as  a  Government,  for  the  memory  of  our  dear  departed 
friend,  and  such  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  his  principles, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  they  view  the  great  and  enlightened 
system  which  he  had  prepared,  and  was  so  indefatigably  pursuing; 
and  which  no  one  was  able  to  frame  but  himself;  and  which  there 
is  no  doubt  he  would  have  successfully  brought  to  the  desired  point; 
that  they  are  resolutely  resoIVed,  steadily  and  firmly  to  adhere  to, 
and  to  follow  up  those  ideas,  those  views,  those  plans,  which  were 
laid  down  by  his  masterly  hand,  and  which  line  will  be  attended,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  the  happiest  consequences,  as  it  will  infallibly 
be  the  means  of  establishing  confidence  at  home,  as  well  as  all  over 
the  Continent. 

'*Thc  simplest  and  most  natural  mode,  it  does,  I  confess  to  you, 
appear  to  me  of  effecting  this  in  the  first  instance  (subject  always 
to  better  and  wiser  opinions  than  mine,  and  subject  also  to  any  sub- 
sequent arrangeuients  that  it  might  be  thought  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble to  make)  would  be,  without  any  delay,  not  to  make  any  change 
whatever  just  at  the  present  moment,  but  to  put  the  seals  for  the 
Foreign  Department  into  the  hands  of  Holland.  You  know  Hoi* 
land  too  well  to  make  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  about  him;  but 
as  far  as  I  can  allow  or  induce  myself  to  view  anything  that  tends 
to  business  under  our  present  most  distressing  situation,  this  is  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  correct,  as  well  as  desirable  measure, 
and  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  universal  satisfaction,  and  pecu- 
liarly so  to  all  Fox's  old  friends,  and,  though  last,  most  singularly 
grateful  to  m3'self. 

*'  With  respect  to  what  you  so  delicately  state  to  me,  my  dear 
Grey,  concerning  yourself,  as  you  know  me  to  detest  all  flattery  and 
all  prolixity  of  expression,  I  shall  merely  say  that  the  regard  and 
admiration  with  which  I  have  viewed  your  talents,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  has  always  subsisted  between  us,  decide  my  opinion 
upon  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  those  duties  which  rested  upon 
that  great  and  for-ever-to-be-lamented  man,  devolving  upon  you. 
It  remains  only  for  me  to  assure  you  how  truly  happy  I  shall  be, 
and  what  comfort  it  will  afford  mo,  to  communicate  in  the  fullest 
confidence  with  you,  and  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  aid  and 
strengthen  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Government 

"I  am,  ever  very  affectionately  yours,  Qeobgb  P." 

My  father  (says  General  Grey)  having  told  the  Prince  the  plan 
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which  had  been  proposed  for  reorganiziiig  the  ministiy — the  diffi- 
culties which  interposed — and  having  alluded  to  the  possible  alter- 
natiTe  of  having  to  declare  to  the  King  that  they  were  unable  to 
form  an  adminurtraiion  capable  of  meeting  the  present  cmis,  his 
royal  higimc&>  wrote  in  answer  as  follows: 

THE  FRC7CE  OF  WAIXS  TO  MR.  6BXT. 

**  [PuTATS  AXD  SccxsT.l  DcmcisfftT,  Sept.  22, 1808. 

"My  DEAR  Grey, 

**  Although  it  is  now  past  three  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  am 
quite  knocked  up  with  the  long  journey  of  this  day.  I  cannot  delay 
writing  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  both  your  letters,  the  one  of  which 
I  ruceiveil  at  Kuowsley  this  morning  previous  to  my  departure, 
and  the  other  which  I  have  this  instant  found  on  my  arrival  here. 
I  thiuk  myself  (xxruliarly  fortunate  that  the  cursory  view  I  took  m 
my  letter  to  you  of  our  present  situation  coincides  so  entirely  with 
your  opinions;  but  I  must  candidly  and  most  confidentially  acknowl- 
edge to  you  that  it  grieves  me  much  that  any  of  Fox's  old  friends 
should,  of  themselves,  think  of  retiring  from  their  situations  at  a 
moment  like  the  present;  as  there  never  was  a  moment,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  that  could  so  imperiously  call  upon  tiiem  to  remain  In 
office,  were  it  only  by  every  exertion  on  their  part,  to  further  and 
bring  to  bear,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  that  general  system,  but 
more  especially  that  system  upon  the  Continent,  which  the  great 
and  powerful  mind  of  our  poor  friend  would  soon  have  effected. 
I  thiuk  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  his  memory,  and  a  duty  they  owe  to 
this  couDtr}*,  as  well  as  to  Europe.  For  God's  sake  talk  not  to  me 
of  such  an  alternative  as  you  mentioned  in  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  you  this  morning.  I  really  conceive  it  would  be 
ruinous  io  every  point  that  I  can  view  it;  ruinous  to  the  country  in 
the  first  instance,  and  ruinous  to  your  own  reputations  in  the  sec- 
ond; and  I  am  certain,  were  he  alive,  it  would  be  what  he  would 
deprecate  more  than  anything  else;  and  last  of  all  it  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  miserable  copy  of  the  grounds  which  the  last  despicable 
aod  odious  administration  took,  upon  the  death  of  Pitt,  for  send- 
ing in  their  resignations. 

''  My  dear  friend,  this  b  a  strange  world  we  live  in,  and  nothing 
can  be  done  in  it  without  a  little  temper  and  a  little  policy.  We 
must  do  the  best  we  can,  and  because  we  cannot  have  everything 
our  own  way,  we  must  not,  therefore,  instantly  throw  up  the  whole 
game,  and  by  that  means  become  the  tool  of  others.    This  would 
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not  be  consistent  with  what  we  owe  to  our  own  characters;  to  the 
language  we  have  held;  to  the  line  we  have  publicly  pursued;  and, 
last  of  all,  to  what  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of— the  precepts  we 
have  learnt  from  Fox,  and  what  1  am  confident,  were  he  now  able 
to  advise,  would  be  his  wishes.  At  the  same  time  that  I  say  this, 
I  desire,  my  good  friend,  that  you  will  clearly  understand  me — that 
I  by  no  means  mean  that  we  should  relax,  in  any  one  instance,  to 
carry  such  points  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of  those 
great  views,  nor  in  any  effort  that  may  tend  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  them:  though  there  may  be  difficulties  and  delays, 
still  we  must  not  be  disheartened,  but  boldly  meet  them,  and,  if  it 
should  be  necessar}',  reasonably  to  submit  to  them.  I  should  hope 
that  when  you  mentioned  such  an  alternative  to  me,  you  were  influ- 
enced by  the  distress  under  which  we  were  both  suffering,  and 
which  may  mislead  the  very  best  judgment.  Besides  what  I  have 
already  said,  reflect  one  instant  how  fatal  it  would  be  to  me,  in  this 
peculiarly  delicate  and  awful  moment,  to  be  left  in  such  a  situation 
by  all  my  friends,  exposed  to  the  accumulation  of  distress  both 
public  and  private.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Grey,  say  more 
to  you  than  this^-only  to  call  upon  you  to  rouse  all  the  energies  of 
your  mind — but,  proudly  and  with  cool  judgment,  let  us  meet  what- 
ever may  arise,  thereby  performing,  to  our  best,  our  duties  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  those  which  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  friend. 

*'  I  really  am  so  fatigued  that  I  cannot  answer  for  any  inaccu- 
racies you  may  find  in  this  letter;  but  I  will  answer  for  my  firm 
and  steady  adherence  to  these  principles  and  opinions. 
**  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Grey,  most  truly  yours, 

^'Gbobgb  p." 

It  is  amusing  to  find  what  hopes  always  filled  the  Prince's  parti- 
sans on  any  news  of  change.    Writes  Mr.  Grey  Bennett: 

"My  father  told  me,  September  27,  1806,  that  when  at  Alnwick, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  sold  that  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  during  the  first  plan  of  the  formation  of  the  present 
administration,  Lord  Moira  passed  through  Alnwick,  being  sent 
for  to  town  from  Scotland.  As  he  passed  through  the  town  he  sent 
a  note  to  the  Duke,  expressing  his  sorrow  at  not  being  able,  from 
his  anxiety  to  get  forward,  to  call  upon  him,  but  to  assure  him  of 
his  regards,  etc.,  and  that,  as  no  administration  could  be  formed 
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psl  ±03  iK'^^  ^**  i=d  ccou-.ejce.  be  n  obEged  to  be  in  town 
wfeh  iT  ^>BBd.  Soc-:^  sfier  ^is  arrrn!  ia  Loodoa.  he  vroce  agmin 
totibeI>cke.  ssjirr  tbi:  bs  v^s  tspc  q=2e  in  tbe  dart:  be  had 
been  ne»c;ed  Jju  ill  '.be  resi  cf  *Jtf  vo<riJ:  and  tbal,  at  last,  tbej 
had  offered  bh=  *J»  place  of  Ma<er  of  tbe  Ordsaace,  with  a  seat 
at  the  Cabinet.  vLkb  be  co^isdcred  as  an  insdt.  and  woold  not 
hare  taken,  hsd  it  =c-t  bee=  jsized  to  a  proaise  of  the  patronage  of 
Scotland.  This  is  a  stnrre  mixrsre  of  nzitr  and  falsehood.  His 
place  is  as  ^»i  as  he  Lad  irj  title  to  exrec:,  azd  the  Scotch  patron- 
age was  nerer  o5ered  to  hi=i.  He  expected  it.  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Justice-Cerk,  -Hope'  (the  gentleman  with  the 
ardent  mind  .  to  inform  him  that  the  ptitrosage  trould  go  on  in  its 
old  channel,  that  is  to  sav.  through  him.  Lord  MelriHe's  friend:  so 
much  for  Lord  Moira,  his  tmUi.  his  sense,  and  his  principles.'* 

To  Fox's  ministry  was  no-x  to  succeed  the  "  composite  "  one — that 
strange  mixture  of  Foxites,  Grenviiliies.  and  "  Doctors."  which,  as 
3£oore  happily  said,  was  more  like  the  brass  of  Corinth  in  the  Tari- 
ety  of  the  metals  than  in  their  excellence.  It  of  course  provided 
handsomely  for  tbe  ''Princess  friends."  He,  indeed,  pressed,  it  was 
thought  rather  with  a  want  of  dignity,  for  provision  for  too  many 
of  his  followers.  Lord  Moira  was  in  tbe  Cabinet,  and  the  Prince 
pushed  the  claim  of  his  friend  Erskine  to  tbe  Chancellorsbip.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  favorable  state  of  tbings  for  his  interests.  He 
was  also  eager  to  see  Mr.  Tierney  in  the  Speaker's  chair. 

But  here,  over  tbe  division  of  spoil,  we  trace  tbe  beginning  of 
that  coldness  which  reached  to  positive  dislike  between  tbe  Prince 
and  Lord  Grenville.  This  was  mortifying,  considering  bow 
recently  had  an  alliance  been  cemented.     Almost  at  once  we  find 

m 

Lord  Grenville  speaking  of  his  **  most  unreasonable  demands."  Ho 
particularly  resisted  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Calcraft.  which  he 
complained  was  pressed  on  him  **  in  a  mode  amounting  to  persecu- 
tion." ♦  The  Prince  assured  Romilly,  through  the  mouth  of  Colonel 
MacMahon,  that  he  had  owed  his  oppointment  as  Attorney-Gkneral 
to  him,  to  his  pressure  on  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox.  But  the 
downfall  of  the  ministry  becomes  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
change  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  opinions. 
The  death  of  Fox  had  removed  the  last  influenre  which  had  any 
positive  control  over  him:  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  bad  long 
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been  already  wavering.  On  the  Catholic  question  his  views  seemed 
to  have  advanced  from  regarding  it  as  '*  inopportune"  to  positive 
hostility.     Here  we  can  believe  he  was  sincere. 

"When  the  '*  Talents"  Ministry  fell,  to  no  one  was  the  news  more 
welcome  than  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  high  regard  for  Lord 
Grenville  had  passed  away;  and  how  bitter  his  feelings  were  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  manifesto,  which  he  addressed  to  his 
friend  Moira,  and  was  of  course  intended  to  be  shown: 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  LORD  MOIRA. 

*  Carlton  House,  March  ao,  1807. 
"My  dear  Friend, 

"Although  I  think  it  perfectly  beneath  me  to  notice  with 
any  degree  of  personal  anxiety  the  unfounded  and  calumnious 
reports,  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been  industriously 
propagated  respecting  my  motives  and  purposes  in  the  present 
important  'md  unfortunate  crisis,  yet  I  think  it  fit  to  place  in  your 
hands,  to  be  used  at  your  discretion,  the  only  notice  or  refutation 
of  the  misrepresentations  I  allude  to,  which  I  conceive  it  becomes 
my  character  and  my  sense  of  my  own  rectitude  to  give  to  any  one. 
"No  one,  my  dear  friend,  knows  better  than  yourself  how  much 
and  how  long  I  have  been  used  to  find  myself  the  mark  of  the  most 
false,  contemptible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  malignant 
slanders;  nor  how  little  disposition  has  ever  been  shown  to  feel  for 
me,  suffering  under  these  attacks,  or  to  afford  me  the  redress  which 
I  could  not  but  conceive  myself  entitled  to.  The  motives  upon 
which  I  have  acted,  and  my  future  intentions,  I  will  explain  to 
you,  my  friend,  in  a  very  few  sentences.  From  the  hour  of  Fox's 
death — that  friend  towards  whom  and  in  whom  my  attachment 
was  unbounded — it  is  known  that  my  earnest  wish  was  to  retire 
from  further  concern  and  interference  in  public  affairs;  still,  how- 
ever, I  was  induced  (upon  what  grounds,  what  arguments,  and  what 
application  is  not  now  the  question,  but  certainly  upon  no  personal 
consideration)  to  continue  my  endeavors  to  give  every  countenance 
and  assistance  in  my  power  to  the  new  arrangements,  and  to  per- 
severe to  place  my  trust  in  an  administration  still  formed  of  men 
whom  I  respected  and  esteemed;  and  this  most  sincere  and  warm 
disposition  of  my  mind  and  views  I  communicated  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Howick,  written  a  very  short  time  after  the  death  of  my  ever- 
to-be-lamented  friend.  From  that  period,  I  must  declare  to  you 
with  the  frankness  with  which  I  have  ever  opened  my  mind  to  you. 
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I  have  conceived  mvself  to  have  experienced  the  most  marked  neg- 
lect (to  use  no  stronger  term)  from  the  newly  constituted  Admiuis- 
tnition;  having  been,  according  to  my  own  conception,  neither 
consulted  nor  considered  in  any  one  important  instance — a  proceed- 
ing the  more  observed  by  me  on  account  of  the  contrast  it  exhibited 
to  the  conduct  of  my  dear  friend  Fox.  But  of  this  I  desire  dis- 
tinctly to  observe  that  I  am  not  now  complaining,  because  the 
recollection  of  it  has  no  influence  whatever  on  my  present  decision, 
nor  on  the  course  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  adopt. 

**For  the  same  reason  I  waive  entirely  all  observations,  however 
painful  I  feel  those  which  at  this  moment  arise  in  my  mind,  upon 
the  extraordinar}-  condition  in  which  I  have  been  so  long  kept, 
while  a  victim  to  the  most  envenomed  attacks  of  malice  and  false- 
hood, during  the  investigation  commanded  by  his  ^Fajest}',  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  TVales;  so  far  am  I  from  blend- 
ing any  feelings  (and  I  wish  they  may  have  been  mistaken  ones) 
which  may  have  arisen  in  my  breast  during  the  discussion,  with 
the  present  question.  The  only  remark  I  shall  make  is,  that  I  con- 
sider the  last  minute  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  subject  as  evincing  the 
justice  and  decision  of  men  of  the  highest  honor,  entertaining  a  due 
interest  of  my  private  character  and  public  estimation. 

"I  am,  at  all  events,  incapable  of  allowing  personal  pique  or  dis- 
appointment, whether  such  opinions  have  been  entertained  through 
my  own  misapprehension  or  otherwise,  to  interfere  with  the  great 
duties  of  my  situation. 

''  On  the  subject  which  has  occasioned  the  unfortunate  and,  I 
fear,  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  late  Ministers  and  my 
father,  my  opinion  was  ever  known  to  themselves  respecting  the 
agitation  of  this  question;  yet  neither  was  my  advice  asked  when  it 
might  have  been  of  use  in  the  commencement  of  the  discussion, 
nor  my  interposition  desired  when  it  might  possibly  have  prevented 
an  ultimate  mischief.  Ministers  quitting  office  on  this  ground  of 
dispute  with  the  King,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  appear  as  the 
advocate  and  defender  of  the  ground  they  had  taken.  I  determined 
to  resume  my  original  purpose,  sincerely  prepared  in  my  own  mind 
on  the  death  of  poor  Fox  to  cease  to  be  a  party  man  (although  in 
alliance  with  him  it  had  been  the  pride  of  my  life  to  avow  myself 
to  be  so),  and  to  retire  from  taking  any  active  line  whatever,  at 
least  for  the  present,  in  political  affairs. 

**  To  this  extent  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  communicate  my  resolu- 
tion to  the  King,  accompanied  by  such  expressions  of  duty  and 
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aifcctioQ  to  bis  person  as  I  thought  proper  to  use  on  the  occasion. 
AVhocver  by  insinuation  or  assertion  has  given  a  different  turn,  or 
ascribed  a  dififereut  motive,  to  tlic  course  I  have  adopted,  and  to 
the  communication  above  referred  to  witli  his  Majesty,  has  most 
iguorantly  and  presumptuously  misstated  the  fact  and  mlsrcpre> 
sented  me. 

**I  have  only  to  add,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted witli  my  lieart,  and  the  steadiness  of  my  attachments 
wliere  I  have  once  professed  a  fricndsliip,  not  to  be  convinced  that 
I  continue  to  cherish  strong  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem  for 
many  of  the  late  ministers  individually,  and  which  I  trust  I  shall 
never  have  any  occasion  to  alter;  and  still  more  confident  am  I  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  renew  to  you  any  declaration  of  tliose 
sentiments  of  unalterable  affection  and  regard  which  never  have  yet 
been  interrupted,  and  never  can  cease  but  with  my  life.  I  am,  my 
dearest  friend,  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"G.  P. 

**  Earl  of  Moira,  etc." 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinct.  He  had  ceased  to  be  "a  party 
man."  No  wonder  it  had  evidently  already  gone  about  that  the 
Prince  had  deserted  his  friends  as  well  as  his  old  principles. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  really  amounted  to  a  break  off 
with  the  old  Whigs,  whom  he  so  cordially  disliked  in  the  person  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  Tue  paper  was  (as.  Mr.  Moore  tells  us) 
written  by  Sheridan,  and  the  arguments  were,  no  doubt,  found  by 
him.  He  also  shows  that  the  key  to  the  Prince's  politics  was  hence- 
forth to  be  found  in  men  and  "predilections." 

Lord  Holland,  too,  confirms  this  change  of  opinions,  and  frankly 
owns  that  not  the  Prince  but  the  party  were  to  blame. 

"Grey  has,  perhaps,  neglected  consulting  persons  somewhat  too 
much.  He  wrote,  however,  at  my  request,  to  the  Prince;  and  the 
Prince  is  in  better  humor  than  he  was.  Sheridan  has  been  behav- 
ing strangely,  and  will,  I  fear,  do  much  mischief.  But  considering 
his  connections,  talents,  and  appearance  of  steadiness  to  the  mob 
and  the  public,  I  fear  there  is  too  much  disposition  to  set  him  at 
defiance,  and  a  greater  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether  than  is 
either  prudent  or  perhaps  right.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  man- 
ners and  tone  of  our  Administration,  amidst  its  many  wise  and 
liberal  measures,  contributed  very  sensibly  to  accelerate  [its  fall]. 
.  .  .  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  active  in  the  formation 
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9f  se,  ^vna  'Z3ttT£x:rjesL  zr  ^nzsss  ifsartf  s:.     Smv  m  jijclim  of  hit 
idd'.r/.r.cal  :swjc-r^  -wiri  sac  far  irnrr-r 


ccoil'Jcti  =1  nj  icsp^ciii:*  ^  tic  rfiec  Hs  jecrsr  to  me  oo  the 
oocisBcn  TTu  nitre  tZiaji  rncrrta:  it  ▼»  iizc  and  fricadlj.  Bat 
tLor;*^-.  be  iz'yrjT^  —  j  *j'g>g  itSr*.  asd  iirressed  soose^wid'Will 
to  tie  Ml2.L*ir7.  lit  dijclsdj  d5iciAi=e*i  iZ  ccttsecoon  wish  them, 
ifid  re^>5a:isd  xicTe  csoe  La  :ocaI  irii^fPezcc  ta  pr^itics  sinee  the 
death  cf  Mr.  Fix.  ...  I  piii  =t  periccai  bo=arc  pretty  con- 
itaii'jT  ai  CiTirc::  Hsrsse:  bm  I  serer  soc^'^  cr  nther  1  SToided, 
beic^  Uie  c:jLr.n*I  cf  acj  iztcrcorse  between  him  axid  the  Gorem- 
meot.  I  "wtllere  I  dli  wnc^;  I  am  sere  I  acted  nawiselj  for  the 
interwti  of  tl:*  Ai=:i::-*:ri::oa.  If  I  bad  been  aware  of  Lord 
3Ioira'3  OTcrstnincd  scruples,  I  should  hare  recommeoded  to  mr 
cfAlfAT*fi^  a  more  usirserred  coxnmaiilcatioa  with  Carlton  House 
fn>m  n;ofir«  of  Xirj\if:j:  but  had  I  b«en  apprised  of  the  decree  to 
which  the  Prinrre  had  been  consulted,  not  onlv  on  the  formation  but 
on  the  principles  of  the  3(inistTT,  I  should  hare  thought  ererj  mem- 
ber of  it  bound  to  concert  with  him  certain  public  measures  more 
fully  than  the  J  did.  .  .  .  Truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  tome  reason  to  complain  of  the  Ministers,  and  that  their  impar- 
tial historian  has  yet  more  reason  to  lament  their  impolicy  in  n^- 
lectioghlm." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 
1807—1808. 


On  the  fall  of  the  **  Talents,"  fortune  again  favored  the  Princess 
by  bringing  into  high  office  her  trusty  champion,  Mr.  Perceval. 
Hud  she  shown  common  discretion,  her  position  would  have  been 
unassailable,  for  she  hud  witli  her  the  Ministry,  the  King,  and  the 
public.  Unfortunately,  as  if  grown  reckless,  and  after  having  so 
narrowly  escaped  a  great  peril,  she  seems  to  have  set  out  on  a  new 
and  erratic  course,  lamcnlably  distinguished  by  an  utter  absence 
of  caution  or  prudence.  ^^ 

Since  the  iuvcstigation  she  had  attracted  but  little  attention.  She 
lived  at  Kensington  Palace,  where  she  held  a  sort  of  court,  and  was 
duly  attended  by-the  Tory  nobility,  who,  knowing  that  the  King 
was  on  her  side,  made  it  a  point  to  pay  their  respects.  Among 
them  were  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Rutland,  Lords  Harrowby 
and  Eldon,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  others. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  good  old 
monarch  contributed  to  hold  all  parties  in  check,  and  that  the 
Princess  herself  was  thus  restrained  from  imprudent  proceedings. 
She  lived  in  good  state  at  her  palace,  keeping  also  her  villa  af 
Blackheath^  to  which  she  would  make  excursions  and  bring  friends 
to  dine.  She  was  seen  at  fashionable  routs  and  parties — a  strange- 
looking  personage  at  times.  At  a  ball  at  Mr.  Hope's,  of  **  Anas- 
tasius"  celebrity,  she  danced.  "Such  an  exhibition,"  says  Miss 
Berry,  who  was  presented  to  her  that  night;  "but  that  she  did  not 
at  all  feel  for  herself  she  should  have  felt  for  her.  Such  an  over- 
dressed, bare-bosomed,  painted-eyebrowed  figure,  one  never  saw." 
But  allowance  should  have  been  made  for  the  consciousness  of  her 
false  position,  hunted  and  harassed  and  watched. 

"Although,"  says  one  of  her  observers  in  a  graphic  passage, 
"  during  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  was  bloated  and  disfigured  by 
sorrow  and  by  the  life  she  led,  the  Princess  was  in  her  early  youth 
a  pretty  woman:  fine  light  hair — very  delicately  formed  features, 
and  a  fine  complexion — quick,  glancing,  penetrating  eyes,  long  cut 
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and  rather  sunk  in  the  head,  which  gave  them  much  expression — 
and  a  remarkably  delicately  formeil  mouth;  but  her  head  was 
always  too  large  for  her  body,  and  her  neck  too  short;  and  latteriy, 
her  whole  figure  was  like  a  ball,  and  her  countenance  became 
hardened,  and  an  expression  of  defiance  and  boldness  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  that  was  very  unpleasant.  Nevertheless,  when  she 
chose  to  assume  it,  she  had  a  very  noble  air." 

She  hatl,  however,  friends  that  were  really  respectable,  such  as 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  3Irs.  Damcr.  But  these  were  gradually 
supplanted  by  a  **set"  of  persons  whose  characters  were  marked 
by  instability  and  lightness,  even  eccentricity.  Among  these  were 
the  gay  and  airy  Lady  Charlotte,  a  pa^e  beauty  whose  head  was 
turned  by  vanity  and  admiration;  Lady  Caroline  Lamb;  Lord 
Abercorn,  the  odd  nobleman  who  slept  in  black  satin  sheets;  the 
volatile  "Monk"  Lewis;  the  singular  Ward;  Lady  Oxford,  whose 
name  was  **in  the  papers;'*  and  the  lively  Charles  Eirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  with  many  more. 

•'  Her  conversation."  says  Miss  Berry,  **  is  certainly  uncommonly 
lively,  odd,  and  clever.  What  a  pity  that  she  has  not  a  grain  of 
common  sense,  not  an  ounce  of  ballast  to  prevent  high  spirits  and 
a  coarse  mind  running  away  with  her,  and  allowing  her  to  act 
indecorously  and  ridiculously  whenever  an  occasion  offers."  These 
words  describe  her  accurately.  On  these  occasions  she  had  with 
her  the  boy  "Billy  Austin,"  who  had  been  the  cause  of  such 
troubles,  and  whom  she  ought  to  have  sent  to  school.  But  there 
was  a  merit  in  the  constancy  with  which  she  clung  to  those  whom 
she  had  once  taken  up.  She  was  fond  of  wild  and  indiscreet 
pranks,  such  as  going  to  masquerades  incognita. 

She  was  at  this  time  completely  under  the  influence  of  some 
Italian  singers  named  Sapio:  the  result  of  which  was  that  no  really 
;       steady  persons  could  continue  long  in  her  establishment. 

-  -  tt  r^^Q  Princess,"  says  her  friend,  **  is  always  seeking  amusement, 

1      and  unfortunately,  often  at  the  expense  of  prudence  and  propriety. 

'     She  cannot  endure  a  dull  person;  she  has  often  said  to  me:  '  I  can 

\      forgive  any  fault  but  that.'    And  the  anathema  she  frequently 

i      pronounces  upon  such  persons  is:  'Mine  God!  dat  is  the  dullest 

V      person  God  Almighty  ever  did  born! ' " 

'~     But  all  this  was  really  a  foolishly  assumed  exaltation  to  cover 

.^^     her  woes,  and  the  unhappy  lady  was  seeking  such  excitement  to 

forget  her  trials.     By  1813  she  had  ruefully  owned  to  a  friend  that 

"  her  situation  was  hopeless,  and  that  there  was  no  issue  save  the 
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death  of  one  of  the  two.  This  issue  she  used  openly  to  discuss  and 
long  for  and  anticipate.  "After  dinner,"  says  her  attendant,  "her 
Royal  Highness  made  a  wax  figure  as  usual,  and  gave  it  an  amiable 
addition  of  large  horns;  then  took  three  pins  out  of  her  garment 
and  stuck  them  througli  and  through,  and  put  the  figure  to  roast 
and  melt  at  the  fire.  What  a  silly  piece  of  spite  I  Yet  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  laugh  when  one  sees  it  done." 

One  of  her  ladies  reported  her  eagerly  coming  in  with  one  of 
Mr.  Burke's  works  in  her  hand.  "Read  it,"  she  said:  "he  has 
drawn  the  Prince's  character  exactly."  The  passage  ran:  "A  man 
without  any  sense  of  duty  as  a  prince,  without  any  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  and  without  any  love  to  his  people;  dissolute, 
false,  venal,  destitute  of  any  positive  good  qualities  whatever, 
except  a  pleasant  temper  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman."  This 
was  told  everywhere — a  lamentable  indiscretion,  to  say  the  least. 

Passages  in  her  letters  show  a  livelv  wit  and  observation.  Thus: 
"Lord  Decrhurst  is  quite  a  joke  to  the  secret  marriage  of  the  cir 
demni  Mrs.  Panton  with  a  Mr.  Gcldi,  and  why  it  is  kept  a  secret, 
and  why  it  is  made  public,  nobody  can  guess,  as  she  was  her  own 
mistress — or  that  she  thought  that  she  was  public  property,  and  that 
it  would  be  essential  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  an 
enclosure  to  become  private  property  at  a  moment's  warning." 

It  is  remarkable,  and  perplexing  too,  that  she  should  have  at- 
tached to  her  interests  two  men  of  remarkable  ability  and  charac- 
ter, whose  support  through  the  troubles  that  followed  were  of 
incalculable  advantage — Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Brougham.  The 
former  has  been  believed  to  enjoy  a  particular  partiality,  and  his 
extraordinary  devotion  to  her  at  a  later  crisis,  almost  to  the  imperil- 
ling of  his  interests,  was  remarkable,  so  that,  as  Lord  Campbell 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  piquant  narratives,  "  the  Regent  condescended 
to  be  jealous  of  him."  That  she  should  have  carried  on  the  strug- 
gle for  the  next  eight  years  that  followed,  without  Mr.  Brougham's 
aid,  seems  unlikely,  for  though  she  had  many  champions  as  ardent 
she  had  none  so  powerful  and  sagacious.  It  was  in  1809  that  he 
began  to  resort  to  her  house.  He  had  for  several  years  previously 
avoided  being  presented  to  her — not  wishing,  he  said,  to  be  mixed 
up  in  her  quarrel — and  was  presented  to  her  by  Canning. 

According  to  the  same  authority  Mr.  Brougham  recommended 
himself  highly  to  her  by  his  sympathy  and  agreeable  manners,  and 
secured  a  promise  that  he  should  be  her  future  Attorney-General. 
He  himself  affects  to  say  he  was  drawn  to  her  home  by  the  pleasant 
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society  found  there,  and  the  chance  offered  of  meeting  Hr.  Canning, 
Rogers,  and  others.  He  noticed  that  she  always  spoke  of  Lord 
Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  though  they  had  abandoned  her.  Lonl 
Grey  and  the  \yhigs  keepiDg  away,  the  popular  barrister  felt  that 
here  was  an  opening  for  his  fortunes,  not  to  come  for  him  under  the 
existing  administration,  and,  considering  the  coodition  of  the  Lib- 
erals, not  to  be  looked  for  until  years  had  gone  by.  He  also  con- 
trived to  win  the  confidence  of  her  daughter,  in  whose  presence  he 
was  kindly  welcomed  as  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the  day,  and  she  was 
taught  to  look  on  him  with  kindness  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  her 
mother.  Lord  Campbell  declares  that  he  was  founding  hopes  upon 
the  failing  health  of  the  Regent,  as  of  the  reigning  King.  This 
might  seem  uncomplimentary  to  the  Queen's  new  champion,  save 
for  its  being  notorious  that  Brougham  was  thoroughly  chautin. 

At  this  time  also  we  begin  to  have  some  ple:ising  glimpses  of  her 
daughter,  the  engaging  young  Princess  Charlotte,  now  a  little  girl 
some  ten  years  old.  The  Prince  at  this  moment  was  laudably 
solicitous  as  to  her  education,  and  the  following  letters  show  him 
moderate  and  temperate  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales: 

THE  PRE5?CB  OP  WALES  TO  LADY  DE  CLIFFOIID. 

"  Carlton  House,  Saturday  night,  Kot.  21st,  1807. 
**My  dear  Lady  de  Clifford, 

**  I  have  only  this  moment  learnt  from  Lady  Haggerston  that 
Lady  Albemarle  is  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  Pray  accept  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  on  this  event,  as  I  do  assure  you  that  no  one 
can  participate  more  truly  in  everything  that  interests  you  than 

"Your  very  affectionate  Friend, 

**  George  P. 

• 

"P.S. — I  hope  the  little  lady  and  the  new-comer  are  both  quite 
well.  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  inquired  after  to-morrow  morning, 
for  I  only  heard  of  the  circumstance  too  late  this  evening  to  send 


sooner." 


THE  PROCE  OF  WALES  TO  LADY  DE  CLIFFORD. 

**  Carlton  House,  Tuesday  night,  April  19th,  1806L 
"My  DEAR  Lady  de  Clifford, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  communication  you  were 
so  good  as  to  make  me  respecting  the  notification  you  received  from 
the  Princess  of  Wales.    You  not  only  have  acted  up  to  the  sacred 
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trust  imposed  upon  you  by  your  office  in  acquainting  me  imme- 
diately with  the  circumstance,  but  you  have  shown  your  usual 
excellent  judgment  and  good  taste,  as  well  in  your  way  of  meeting 
the  message,  as  in  signifying  to  me  the  proposed  visit,  without  any 
comment.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  you  not  to  know  how  I 
must  regard  it  when  you  notice  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  the  time 
at  which  you  receive  it.  You  will  comprehend  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  explain  my  sentiments  more  fully  to  you  till  the  visit  was  ac- 
tually over,  lest  the  Princess  should  put  any  question  to  you,  and 
that  thereby  you  should  be  subjected  to  embarrassment  by  the  an- 
swer you  would  have  been  forced  to  give.  The  step  having  been 
taken  by  the  Princess,  it  was  my  wish  that  the  visit  should  not  be 
interrupted,  that  nothing  might  appear  discordant  to  the  polite  at- 
tention always  to  be  observed ;  though  I  might  have  my  suspicion 
that  the  visit  was  not  really  made  from  a  misconstruction  of  the 
license  I  had  granted  in  a  special  instance,  but  was  an  attempt  to 
pass  beyond  the  line  established  by  me  through  the  King.  In  the 
regulation  laid  down,  and  transmitted  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Prin- 
cess, it  is  precisely  defined  that  she  is  not  to  visit  her  daughter  at 
Warwick  House,  that  house  being  considered  as  part  of  Carlton 
House.  Charlotte's  illness,  which  prevented  her  from  going  to 
her  mother  at  Blackheath,  was  a  case  not  foreseen,  and  was  suffi- 
cient reason  for  relaxation  in  this  particular  instance.  But  as  my 
daughter  has  been  for  some  time  able  to  go  about  again,  that  pre- 
text must  no  longer  remain,  and  I  cannot  assent  to  the  Princess 
visiting  at  Warwick  House  on  any  other  grounds.  Her  apartments 
not  being  ready  at  Kensington  can  be  no  excuse  whatever.  Should 
you  have  any  apprehension  of  a  visit  hereafter,  I  must  request  of 
you,  my  dear  Lady  de  Clifford,  immediately  to  ask  for  an  audience 
of  the  Princess  at  Blackheath,  when,  with  all  that  respectful  deli- 
cacy which  nobody  knows  so  well  as  yourself  how  to  testify,  you 
will  explain  to  the  Princess  the  line  herein  enjoined  you,  and 
will  entreat  her  not  to  come  to  Warwick  House,  which  she  can- 
not do  without  my  previous  assent,  and  which  can  only  be  given 
on  some  consideration  as  strong  as  what  lately  induced  me  to 
grant  it.  According  to  the  existing  regulation,  Charlotte  may 
always  (in  moderation)  be  sent  for  by  her  mother  to  Blackheath  or 
Kensington,  under  the  limitation  of  its  not  giving  any  peculiar 
interruption  to  her  studies  or  the  necessary  train  of  her  education. 
•*  I  remain,  my  dear  Lady  de  Clifford,  with  the  greatest  truth, 
ever  your  sincere  friend,  Geobge  P.'* 

20 
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Here  is  a  natural  pleasing  letter  of  the  young  Prinoeas'a^  mipab- 
lisbed  hitherto.* 

"  Jannaiy  mh,  180a 
•'  My  deab  Mb.  Conway, 

"As  I  find  you  admired  Mrs.  Udney's  snuff-box,  though  I 

should  not  think  of  makiDg  you  so  shabby  a  present,  I  hope  you 

will  not  look  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  it,  but  receive  it  as  a  nuuk 

of  the  sincere  regard  of 

**  Your  ever  affectionate 


«< 


"  P.  S.— Perhaps  you  will  deign  to  acknowledge  this  in  penon, 
as  I  find  you  require  some  bribe  to  come  to  Warwick  House;  and 
now  the  bust  is  done  there  is  little  hope  of  the  favor  of  seeing  you, 
but  by  some  similar  motive.  My  dear  friend  Mrs.  U.  begs  her  kind 
compliments." 

The  creditors  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  assembled  on  the  17th 
July,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  to  them  that  Mr.  Adam,  the 
Prince's  chancellor,  would  attend,  when  the  plan  which  the  Prince 
had  adopted  to  pay  their  debts,  and  secure  them  in  future,  would 
be  laid  before  them. 

"  Mr.  Adam  then  stated  that  the  Prince's  treasurer  had  uniformly 
and  regularly  every  quarter  paid  the  allowance  of  £12,000  a  year  to 
the  officers  of  her  royal  highness;  that  this  had  never  been  in 
arrear  one  instant  from  1802  to  the  present  time;  that  Mr.  Gray 
(who  was  present)  was  the  person  who  paid  it;  that  the  Prince  had 
always  paid  this  sum  to  the  Princess  without  deducting  the  income- 
tax,  although  there  was  £12,000  per  annum  deducted  from  him  at 
the  Exchequer  on  that  account.  That  his  royal  highness  had  now 
increased  the  Princess's  income  to  £17,000  a  year,  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly, without  deducting  the  income-tax.  That  the  Princess  was 
paid  ior  personal  expenses  at  the  Exchequer  £5000  a  year,  making 
in  all  an  income  of  £22,000.  Unless  the  Prince  had  spontaneously 
undertaken  for  the  arrangement  of  their  debts,  the  creditors  would 
have  had  no  redress.  In  doing  this,  the  Prince  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  fully  indemnified  against  future  demands,  a  claim  which 
his  royal  highness  was  justified  in  making,  because  to  the  £41,000 
there  was  to  be  added  the  sum  of  £34,000  which  the  Princess  had 

•M88.,BrttMus. 
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received  from  bis  Majesty's  Droits  of  Admiralty,  making  together 
£75,000  of  debt  contracted  by  ber  royal  highness;  which,  divided 
on  the  number  of  years,  exceeded  by  many  thousand  pounds  a 
year  the  greatest  income  ever  proposed  for  lier  royal  highness;  that 
after  the  payment  of  £41,000  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Prince, 
and  guarantee  against  future  demands  arranged  to  his  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Adam  said  that  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  business  it  was 
stated  to  him  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  be  by  him 
(Mr.  Adam)  laid  before  the  Prince,  that  the  debt  was  £8000  more 
than  the  £41.000  On  this  the  Prince  gave  his  commands  to  Mr. 
Adam  to  represent  to  the  King's  confidential  servants  that  the 
main  and  principal  object  which  had  uniformly  directed  his  royal 
highness's  determination,  and  which  he  had  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  in  any  one  part  of  this  transaction,  had  been  to  pre- 
vent (in  these  times  of  great  and  necessary  expenditure)  any  debt 
of  his  own,  or  any  other  for  which  he  might  be  considered  liable, 
becoming  either  directly  or  circuitously  a  burden  upon  the  country. 
That  he  had  been  likewise  greatly  influenced  by  the  desire  of  see- 
ing justice  done  to  the  creditors  of  the  Princess,  although  under 
no  legal  obligation  whatever  to  pay  those  debts.  On  these  grounds 
the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  it  to  be  understood  to  those  of  his  Maj- 
esty's ministers  concerned  in  the  transaction,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness would  spontaneously  take  upon  himself  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  £8000  in  addition  to  the  rest." 
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CHAPTER  XTTXTX. 
1809. 

In  January,  1809,  the  public  were  to  be  entertained  and  ahocked 
by  another  unfortunate  scandal  connected  with  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  is  hardly  desirable  to  revive  the  well-known  business  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  or  of  Colonel  Wardle  and  other  performers  in  the  business; 
and  we  shall  pass  it  over  as  lijjhtly  as  possible.  Never  was  there  an 
affair  so  unlucky  for  all  concerned — for  the  Duke  himself,  the  royal 
family,  the  Ministry-,  and  the  public— who,  though  by  this  time  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  amount  of  scandal,  were  shocked  at  the  revela- 
tions now  made.  One  Colonel  Wardle,  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
was  the  industrious  agent  in  bringing  forward  the  matter.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  make  her  out  to  be  a  person  of  no  education,  but  she 
could  write  well,  and  there  was  issued  in  1798  a  prospectus  of  a 
poem,  called  "  lanthe,"  for  the  benefit  of  Colonel  Frederick's  daugh- 
ters and  children,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Miss  Clarke.* 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  daughter  or  god-daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
'*  Colonel  Frederick,"  son  of  the  ill-fated  Theodore  of  Corsica.  Cu- 
riously enough.  Colonel  Frederick  seems  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  royal  brothers  in  negotiating  their  Dutch  loan.  It  was  undis- 
puted that  this  lady  had  engaged  in  the  trafficking  of  promotions  in 
the  army.  These  charges  were  solemnly  made  by  Colonel  Wardle 
in  the  January  of  1809,  and  but  for  the  stupid  and  confident  self- 
assertion  of  the  ministers,  who  protested  that  it  was  "impossible 
that,  after  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  any  suspicion  even  would  attach 
to  his  royal  highness,"  it  might  have  been  contrived  that  the  busi- 
ness should  not  at  least  have  been  thrust  upon  the  public.  A  thick 
volume  of  testimon}',  letters,  and  details  connected  with  promotions 
attests  the  corruption  that  was  going  on.  The  defenders  of  the 
Duke  could  urge  that  all  these  promotions  were  of  persons  deserving 
promotion  and  within  the  Duke's  discretion  to  promote,  and  that 
he  could  not  help  an  artful  woman  taking  bribes  and  giving  out 

^  Cyrus  Redding,  "Yesterday  and  To-day,'*  L  SM. 
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that  she  had  contrived  them.  The  ^linistry  affected  to  be  mdignant 
at  the  technical  charge  which  they  said  was  raised  of  the  Duke's 
sharing  the  profita  of  these  transactions:  but  this  was  a  false  issue, 
the  true  corruption  lying  in  his  being  influenced  by  such  a  person 
and  knowing  that  slic  was  making  a  trade  of  her  influence.  A  man 
of  the  highest  honor  and  sagacity  had  listened  to  the  whole  case, 
and  hi3  strict  impartiality  may  be  accepted — viz.  Sir  S.  Romilly. 
After  stating  tliat  even  the  accuser  Wardle  was  anxious  that  they 
should  go  before  a  private  committee,  and  that  the  Ministry,  in  their 
foolish  confidence  in  the  Duke's  innocence,  hoped  not  only  to  clear 
the  Duke,  but  confound  their  opponents,  he  mentioned  that  "  written 
evidence  and  documents,  not  known  to  be  in  existence  either  by 
Wardle  or  by  the  principal  witness,  ^Irs.  Clarke,  were  discovered, 
and  produced  by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the  Duke;  and 
these  did  his  royal  highness  more  mischief  than  an3'thing  that  was 
said  by  the  w  ii  nesses  against  him.  It  was  established,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  the  Duke  had  permitted  3Irs.  Clarke  to  interfere 
in  militaiy  promotions,  that  he  had  given  commissions  at  her  recom- 
mendation, and  that  she  had  taken  money  for  the  recommendations. 
That  the  Duke  knew  that  she  took  money,  or  that  he  knew  that  the 
establishment  which  he  had  set  on  foot  for  her  was  partly  supported 
with  the  money  thus  illegally  procured  by  her,  did  not  appear  other- 
wise than  from  her  evidence.  She,  however,  asserted  the  fact  di- 
rectly and  positively,  and  her  evidence  was  supported  in  many  other 
particulars  which  seemed  the  most  incredible  by  such  strong  cor- 
roborations, that  her  character,  her  resentment,  and  her  contradic- 
tions were  not  sufficient  to  render  her  evidence  altogether  incredi- 
ble." 

All  the  incidents  that  led  to  the  transactions,  some  years  old  now, 
were  "  raked  up."  The  Duke  had  secured  his  release  by  promising 
an  annuity,  which  was  left  unpaid.  He  paid  no  one.  Exasperated 
by  this  treatment,  she  addressed  threatening  letters  to  Mr.  Adam, 
declaring  that  she  would  publish  everything: 

**  Yet,  before  I  do  anjrthing  publicly,  I  will  send  to  every  one  of 
H.RH.'s  family  a  copy  of  what  I  mean  to  publish.  Had  H.RH. 
only  been  a  little  punctual,  this  request  had  never  been  made." 
No  answer  being  given  to  this,  she  used  another  form  of  threat: 

'*I  have  employed  myself  since,  in  committing  to  paper  every 
circumstance  within  my  recollection  during  the  intimacy  of  H.RH. 
and  myself.  The  fifty  or  sixty  letters  of  H.RH.  will  give  weight 
and  truth  to  the  whole.     On  Tuesday  I  have  promised  to  give  these 
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up,  if  I  hear  nothing  further  after  this  last  notice;  and  when  once 
given  out  of  my  own  possession,  it  will  lie  impossible  to  recall." 

On  no  notice  being  taken  of  this,  the  letters  were  put  In  the  hands 
of  Sir  R.  Philips.  A  threat  having  been  used  of  publication.  Lord 
Moira  was  employed  by  the  Prince  to  interpose.  Noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  thus  required  by  the  royal  brethren  to  degrade 
themselves  by  acling  as  agents  in  this  description  of  business.*  It 
was  understood  that  Lord  Moira  succeeded  in  his  negotiations,  and 
secured  the  documents  and  letters  (said  to  be  ninety  in  number)  as 
well  as  the  "disclosures,"  of  which  18,000  were  said  to  have  been 
printed  off.  This,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  would  have  been  a 
warning  to  a  man  of  prudence.  But  she  was  again  set  at  defiance 
— the  annuity  left  unpaid — and  the  result  was  Colonel  MacHahon 
also  took  a  soi-t  of  mysterious  part  in  the  affair.  Mr.  Lowten,  the 
agent  who  had  hunted  up  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  employed  in  this  equally  savory  case.f 

There  is  a  piquancy  in  the  following  scene  which  Colonel  Mac- 
Mahon  described  to  the  House  of  Commons: 

"  In  consequence  of  an  anonymous  note  that  was  written  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  promising  very  important  com- 
munications, I  did,  at  the  command  of  the  Prince,  lightly  as  he 
treated  the  note,  nevertheless  call  at  No.  14,  Bedford  Row,  Russell 
Square,  where  the  note  was  dated  from.  I  was  conducted  upstairs, 
where  I  saw  the  lady,  whose  name  I  was  told  to  be  Farquhar. 
The  lady  in  perfect  good  humor  came  out  and  received  me,  and 
entered  into  a  conversation  of  so  general  and  so  extraordinary 
a  nature,  that  I  am  confident  this  House  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment entertain  it,  because  the  tendency  and  intention  of  it  was  to 
make  bad  blood  between  two  illustrious  brothers,  whose  affections 
could  never  be  shaken  by  any  such  representation ;  at  least,  I  am 
confident  that  the  illustrious  person  I  have  the  pride  and  glory 
to  serve  and  love  would  be  incapable.  She  then  told  me  she  would 
show  me  letters  to  prove  and  to  establish  that  there  was  a  hatred  on 
one  part  to  the  other:  I  declined  seeing  any  letters.  In  this  inter- 
view, at  first,  I  stated  that  she  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Clarke;  she 
said,  certainly  she  knew  Mrs.  Clarke  extremely  intimately;  that 


*  See  the  letter  giTen  by  Mr.  Cttus  Bedding,  who  fumiihee  lome  eurioos 
details  in  this  and  other  matters. 

tThe  names  Dowler,  Wardle,  Lowten,  were  later  adopted  bj  the  author  of 
'*  Pickwick  **  from  this  Tery  case. 
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there  was  nobody  she  loved  and  regarded  as  she  did  l^Irs.  Clarke; 
that  she  perfectly  knew  her.  She  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mrs. 
Clarke.  I  said  I  do  not.  'Do  you  know  her,  sir,  by  person?' 
I  said,  I  believed  not  '  Do  you  know  her  by  character? '  Tes, 
said  I,  her  fame  is  very  celebrated.  I  said,  'I  am  confident 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  ^Irs.  Clarke  herself.'  She  laughed,  and 
said,  '  I  am  ^Irs.  Clarke.'  I  then  beggcil  her  a  thousand  pardons 
for  the  portrait  I  had  drawn,  but  disclaimed  being  the  painter.  '  I 
am  sure  you  ore  not,  for  it  was  Adam  and  Greenwood  that  gave 
you  my  character.'  She  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Adam  had  called 
upon  her,  and  in  a  very  firm,  but  steady  manner,  told  her  that  the 
Duke  of  York,  if  she  retired  into  the  country,  and  conducted  her- 
self with  propriety  and  decorum,  would  allow  her  £400  a  year;  that 
she  had  accordingly  so  retired  into  Devonshire  for  several  months, 
but  failing  to  receive  the  remittances  she  expected,  she  had  been 
driven  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  her  arrear.  Upon  the  fair- 
ness of  this  statement,  supposing  it  to  be  true  (I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
what  my  opinion  of  it  was),  I  said,  if  your  statement,  Mrs.  Clarke, 
is  correct  and  orthodox,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  Mr.  Adam,  and 
state  it  to  him,  to  know  where  the  objection  lies  to  the  payment  of 
your  annuity.  I  had  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  telling  his  royal  highness  exactly  what  she  had  stated,  not  pre- 
tending to  vouch  for  its  veracity  in  any  shape  whatever.  His  royal 
«highnes8's  immediate  and  prompt  answer  to  me  was,  her  conduct  is 
so  abominable  that  I  will  hear  notliing  at  all  about  her.  Anything 
I  could  possibly  offer  after  what  I  have  now  said  would  be  super- 
fluous; there  is  the  conclusion,  that  is  the  epilogue  of  anything  I 
have  to  state." 

It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  deal  with  the  vo- 
luminous trial ;  but  a  single  passage  in  one  of  the  Duke's  own  let- 
ters to  the  lady  is  convincing:  a  colonel  "  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  any  new  regiments  are  to  be  raised.  It  is  not  intended;  only 
second  battalions  to  the  existing  corps.  You  had,  therefore,  better 
tell  him  so,  and  that  you  were  sure  Uiere  would  be  no  use  in  apply- 
ing for  him." 

Further,  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  desk  disck>8e  the  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  these  corrupt  applications  from  officers, 
soldiers,  footmen,  and  divines.* 


*  One  clergyman  had  preached  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Weymoutb. 
and  with  guch  guccess  that  the  newspapers  declared  that  **his  llpa  were 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  the  matter  should  have  turned  into  t 
party  question.  It  was  believed  that  Wardle  himself  was  not  im- 
maculate, and  was  put  forward  by  the  more  respectable  Radicals, 
who,  except  Mr.  Whitbread,  were  cautious  enough  in  the  treatment 
of  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^linistry  affected  to  believe 
it  was  an  attack  on  the  Court  and  Constitution,  and  their  enemies 
said  they  were  secretly  delighted  at  au  event  which  completely 
diverted  public  attention  from  mistakes  of  their  foreign  policy. 
But  to  Mr.  Perceval  the  accused  may  be  said  to  have  owed  tlie 
unearthing  of  the  really  damning  part  of  the  case.  Having  dis- 
covered that  a  compromising  letter  was  lost,  he  recollected  a  favorite 
device  at  Kisi  Prius,  and  vauutingly  put  forward  the  person  whom 
it  would  have  compromised,  challenging  examination.    A  most 

touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar.'*  and  the  royal  family  were  melted 
into  tears.     A  passage  iu  the  Duke's  letters  explains  how  this  honor  was 

attained.    **  Dr. called  upon  me  yesterday  morning  and  delivered  me 

your  letter.  He  wishes  much  to  preach  before  royalty,  and  if  I  can  put  him 
In  the  way  of  it  I  will.  Ood  bless  you  !*'  adds  the  Duko.  Mrs.  Clarke's  **  foot- 
boy,'*  who  waited  and  cleaned  plate,  etc.,  actually  received  a  commission. 
Indeed,  the  picture  of  society  that  was  unconsciously  painted  during  this 
investigation  would  have  delighted  a  cynic. 

Mr.  Donovan,  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  broker  for  the  system, 
writes  in  behalf  of  another  reverend  gentleman,  who  is  willing  to  give  £1000 
for  the  Deanery  of  Hereford,  just  then  vacant.  So  also  with  another  clergy- 
man, who  was  anxious  to  get  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury;  "and  a  party  of 
ladies,  unknown  to  him,  and  headed  by  a  well-known  countess,  subscribed 
8000  guineas.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  would  be 
strongly  recommended  by  many  persons  of  fashion,  and  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
wich and  Salisbur}\'*  After  waiting  three  months  this  divine  took  the 
extraordinary  course  of  calling  on  the  Duke  fo  Portland,  leaving  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"My  Lord  Dtk* 

**  I  wished  particularly  to  see  your  Qrace  upon  the  most  private  busi- 
ness. I  cannot  be  fully  open  by  Letter.  The  object  Is,  to  solicit  your  Qrace *i 
recommendation  to  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury,  or  some  other  Deanery,  for 
which  the  most  ample  pecuniary  remuneration  I  will  instantly  give  a  draft  to 
your  Qrace. 

*•  For  Salisbury,  Three  Thousand  Pounds. 1  hope  your  Grace  will  pardon 

this,  and  instantly  commit  these  lines  to  the  flames. 1  am  now  writing,  for 

the  benefit  of  Administration,  a  most  interesting  Pamphlet     Exccne  this 
openness;  and  I  remain  your  Grace's 

"Most  obedient  and  obliged  Servant, 

••  T.  BjUUtLT. 

**P.S.~I  will  attend  your  Grace  whenever  you  may  appoint^  but  ilnoeraly 
beg  your  Grace*8  secrecy.'* 
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dramatic  scene  followed.  By  the  arts  of  cross-examination  the 
truth  was  wning  from  the  witness  that  this  letter  was  in  existence. 
He  was  sent  with  the  messensrers  of  the  House  to  his  bureau, 
whence  he  returned  with  n  whole  mail  of  letters. 

Even  the  judgment  of  Sir  A.  Welleslcy,  then  in  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary, and  likely  to  be  influenced  by  esprit  de  corps,  is  decidedly 
against  his  chief.  As  the  force  of  the  evidence  was  cumulative, 
and  all  details  pointing  in  tiie  same  direction,  all  denials  and  vindi- 
cations on  the  ground  of  the  Duke's  character  became  compara- 
tively of  no  avail.  It  was  brought  out  that  he  was  negotiating  a 
loan  for  £70,000  through  one  Kennett,  to  reward  whose  exertions 
he  was  ineffectually  trying  to  obtain  places  and  offices  of  trust. 

But  what  is  more  interesting  for  us  is  the  behavior  of  the  Prince. 
This  was  of  course  marked  with  his  usual  vacillation.  At  first, 
with  one  of  his  rather  generous  impulses,  he  espoused  his  brother's 
side  corps  et  dme.  Adam,  his  factotum,  went  about  showing  a 
letter  of  the  Prince's,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  would  consider 
"  an  attack  upon  the  Duke  an  attack  upon  himself."  After  a  time, 
however,  the  Prince  saw  that  he  could  not  safely  indulge  his 
fraternal  feelings,  and  determined  to  take  no  part  in  the  business 
whatever.  What  his  views  were  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing dramatic  conversation  reported  by  Lord  Temple: 

"On  Sunday,  February  26th,  upon  my  entering  the  room,  and 
inquiring  after  his  health,  he  said  he  was  well,  but  worried  to  death. 
He  then  made  me  sit  down,  and  told  me  he  wished  to  converse  with 
me  on  the  horrible  scene  that  was  passing.  Upon  my  expressing 
my  humble  thanks  for  his  condescension  in  permitting  me  to 
approach  him  at  such  a  moment,  and  upon  such  a  subject,  and  my 
earnest  wish  to  learn  what  his  opinions  and  feelings  were,  so  far  as 
he  would  allow  me  to  hear  them,  he  told  me  that  I  could  easily 
guess  what  his  feelings  must  be  at  seeing  this  attack  made  upon  his 
family  at  the  moment  when  he  was  mounting  the  throne;  that  his 
opinions  were  that  his  brother  had  brought  all  this  upon  himself,  that 
he  had  behaved  shabbily  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  promised 
an  allowance  which,  small  as  it  was,  he  had  not  paid;  that  a  '  gen- 
tleman's word  was  sacred,  and  that  he  could  not  talk  of  his  honor 
as  a  Prince,  who  could  not  keep  his  promise  as  a  gentleman;'  that 
he  had  no  wishes  upon  the  subject,  as  he  was  determined  not  to 
interfere  one  way  or  the  other.  He  had  not  been  consulted  either 
by  the  King,  the  Duke,  or  the  ministers;  and  therefore  he  would 
not  meddle  in  the  matter.     That  his  brother  had  not  thanked  him 

20* 
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even  for  communicating  to  him  through  MacMahon  an  anoDymoufl 
letter  which  he  had  received,  as  appeared  afterwards,  from  Mrs. 
Clarke,  warning  him  of  what  had  since  happened;  that  ministers  be 
detested,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them;  and  that  from 
his  father  he  had  received  no  communication;  that  one  of  his 
sisters  had  written  to  pump  him,  and  to  her  he  had  given  no 
answer;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  called  upon  him 
"for  the  same  purpose,  to  whom  he  had  plainly  said,  that  if  the 
King  wished  to  hear  his  sentiments,  he  would  not  communicate 
them  to  him  through  a  third  person. 

"  He  said  he  considered  the  letter  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  most  ill-advised  measure,  that  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
could  not  fail  of  calling  the  attention  of  Parliament;  that  he  knew 
the  circumstances  attending  the  transaction;  that  the  Cabinet  had 
written  a  letter  for  the  Duke,  notifying  to  the  House  of  Commons 
his  resignation,  but  that  the  Duke  had  positively  refused  to  sign  it; 
that  he  had  sent  another  form  to  the  Cabinet,  which  they  refused 
to  agree  to,  and  in  their  turn  had  sent  a  third,  which  was  presented.* 

"  I  hereupon  ventured  to  express  my  joy  that  he  had  determined 
to  adopt  the  line  he  had  suggested  to  me,  that  the  times  were  tre- 
mendous, and  that,  however  harsh  it  might  appear  to  his  ears,  as 
an  honest  man  I  must  tell  him,  the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
taken  as  to  the  Duke,  and  that  its  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  him; 
that  if  he  pursued  the  line  he  had  mentioned,  he  would  be  carried 
to  the  throne  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  people;  whereas,  if  he  joined 
in  saving  the  Duke,  provided  his  guilt  appeared  manifest,  my  firm 
opinion  was,  that  he  would  have  a  struggle.  In  confirmaUon  of 
this,  I  mentioned  all  I  knew  of  the  ferment  raised  in  the  country, 
the  City  of  London,  and  in  TVestminster,  and  what  was  nightly  the 
language  in  the  debating  societies. 

"Of  all  this  he  said  he  was  aware,  but  he  could  not  rise  upon  his 
brother's  fall,  that  vigorous  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in  order,  and  mentioned  the  old 
Sedition  Bills.  I  told  him  he  must  pardon  me,  such  measures 
could  not  and  must  not  be  resorted  to.  The  tranquillity  of  his 
people  depended  upon  Parliament  doing  its  duty,  and  his  forbear- 
ance. He  said  that  was  true,  and,  however  bitter  the  pill,  it  must 
be  swallowed,  but  that  the  debating  clubs  must  ke  kept  in  order. 
The  occasion  of  the  whole  of  this  cry  was  Mrs.  Clarke's  becoming 

^  That  this  is  accurate  is  shown  tj  Lord  Colchester's  ''Dlaiy*** 
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the  instrument  of  the  printers  against  whom  prosecutions  were 
pending  on  the  Duke's  behalf,  and  that  Wardle,  Folkestone,  and 
Whitbread  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy.  I  said  the  real 
conspirators  were  the  ministers,  who,  looking  only  to  their  own 
places,  had,  to  secure  momentary  popularity,  thrown  the  ball  loose, 
and  could  not  catch  it  again,  and  had  put  up  the  son  of  their  King 
into  a  pillory  for  everybody  to  pelt  and  insult 

"  He  agreed  with  me,  and  said  that  if  Pitt  or  Fox  had  been  alive 
this  would  not  have  happened,  and  that  if  Lord  Grenville  had  been 
minister  he  would  never  have  suffered  it.  I  replied  that  if  Lord 
Grenville  had  been  minister,  or  if  Lord  Grey  had  remained  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  would  not  have  happened;  that  if  the 
Duke  had  been  guilty,  his  guilt  would  not  have  been  screened,  but 
that  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  his  crown  would 
not  have  been  put  into  hazard. 

"To  all  this  he  assented.  He  said,  however,  it  was  hard  that  a 
man  should  be  condemned  without  trial,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  an  impeachment  would  be  the  measure  resorted  to.  I  told 
him  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not  think  that  would  be 
tlie  case.  I  had  not  at  all  made  up  my  mind  upon  the  evidence, 
the  whole  of  which  I  was  not  master  of,  but  that  I  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  there  was  nothing  which  could  implicate  the 
Duke  as  participator,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Mrs.  Clarke's 
corruption.  He  said  then  that  the  Duke  ought  to  have  resigned, 
and  have  taken  the  chance  of  reappointment  in  case  of  his  inno* 
cence  being  proved. 

"  He  asked  whether  I  thought  there  was  any  way  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  House  of  Peers.  I  told  him  certainly  not — that 
ministers  had  now  put  the  thing  out  of  their  own  control,  that  it 
must  take  its  chance  and  its  course;  that  the  cup  must  be  drunk, 
and  that  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  take  care  that  he  (the  Prince) 
should  not  be  forced  to  drink  the  dregs,  and  that  that  would  be 
best  avoided  by  his  stoutly  persevering  in  the  line  he  had  laid  down, 
to  take  no  part.  I  concluded  by  telling  him  that  this  neither  would 
nor  should  be  a  party  business.  He  then  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation by  the  warmest  expressions  of  kindness  to  myself,  by  author- 
izing me  to  say  that  he  meant  to  keep  an  exact  and  a  bonft-fide 
neutrality,  but  expressing  his  hope  that  it  would  be  recollected 
that  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  throne,  and  that  an  attack  upon 
the  throne  was  an  attack  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  coimtry. 
We  parted  with  many  expressions  on  his  part  of  thanks,  etc. 
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*'  My  conviction  is  that  his  alarm  is  verr  great,  that  he  thhiks 
extremely  ill  of  the  Duke's  case,  and  is  ready  to  give  him  up,  if  he 
could  think  that  he  would  be  supported  in  so  doing,  and  that  the 
fall  of  the  Duke  would  not  necessarily  include  a  victory  gained  hy 
the  Republican  party." 

Such  was  this  characteristic  scene.  No  wonder  the  Prince  was 
disgusted ;  on  the  other  side  he  was  being  pressed  by  tiie  King  and 
the  Court,  who  were  in  an  agony  of  mind  on  account  of  the 
anxiety  and  impending  disgrace.  The  Queen  was  writing  to  him, 
imploring  him  to  come  forward  and  shield  his  brother — that  the 
Sling's  life  and  health  were  in  the  balance.  But  the  Prince  was  not 
to  be  moved.  He  determined  to  send  his  henchman,  Mac3Iahon, 
to  vote  for  the  Duke,  to  show  that  his  master  did  not  condemn  his 
brother.  But  the  votes  he  commanded,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's and  Duke  of  Xorthuml)crland's,  he  declined  to  interfere  with. 

At  last,  on  February  23rd,  the  Speaker  read  an  appeal  from  the 
Duke  to  the  House: 

**  Horse  Guards,  Feb.  SSrd,  18081 

"Sm, 

"I  have  waited  with  the  greatest  anxiety  until  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  my  conduct 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Army  had  closed  its  exami- 
nations, and  I  now  hope  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to 
address  this  letter  through  you  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  I  observe  with  the  deepest  concern  that  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  my  name  has  been  coupled  with  transactions  the  most  crim- 
inal and  disgraceful;  and  I  must  ever  regret  and  lament  that  a 
connection  should  ever  have  existed  which  has  thus  exposed  my 
character  and  honor  to  public  animadversion. 

**  With  respect  to  my  alleged  offence,  connected  with  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  I  do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon 
my  honor  as  a  prince,  distinctly  assert  my  innocence,  not  only  by 
denying  all  corrupt  participation  in  any  of  the  infamous  transac- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  connivance  at  their  existence,  but  also  the  slight- 
est knowledge  or  suspicion  that  they  existed  at  all. 

"  My  consciousness  of  innocence  leads  me  confidently  to  hope 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  not,  upon  such  evidence  as  they 
have  heard,  adopt  any  proceedings  prejudicial  to  my  honor  and 
character;  but  if,  upon  such  testimony  as  has  been  adduced  ajtainst 
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me.  tbe  House  of  Commons  can  think  my  innocence  questionable, 
I  claim  of  their  justice  that  I  should  not  be  condemned  without 
trial,  or  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  and  protection  which  is  afTorded 
to  every  British  subject  by  those  sanctions,  under  which  alone  evi- 
dence is  received  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law. 

'*  I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

*•  Frederic." 

This  appeal  did  not  stay  the  march  of  the  impeachment  This 
letter  had  been  settled  by  the  Cabinet,  who  in  their  private  councils 
were  much  embarrassed  as  to  what  course  to  take.  Lord  Melville 
— ^whose  own  turn  was  to  come  a  little  later — thought  the  position 
so  serious  that  he  suggested,  that  after  passing  Judgment,  the 
House  should  deliver  a  homily  to  the  royal  brothers  generally,  with 
a  hope  that  the  unfortunate  transaction  might  convince  the  various 
members  that  **  right  and  decorous  conduct "  was  essentially  neces- 
sary. The  most  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  whole  course  taken 
came  from  Canning.  His  opinion  all  tlirough  was  the  sagacious 
one:  that  the  Duke  should  have  resigned  after  the  charges  were 
made,  and  have  retired  until  lie  was  cleared.* 

On  March  20th,  the  ministers  succeeded  in  carrying  the  acquittal 
of  the  Duke  on  the  charges  of  comiption  with  a  mild  rebuke,  which 
was  in  an  encomium,  for  the  third  resolution  gave  praise  to  his 
exemplar^'  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  with  an 
allusion  to  the  regret  and  concern  expressed  by  his  royal  highness, 
and  "  a  coutidence  that  his  future  life,"  etc.  This,  however,  would 
scarcely  clear  him  with  the  public,  and  he  at  once  resigned.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  what  view  the  Chancellor  took  of  it.  '*  While  we 
were  sitting  together,"  he  says,  **  a  messenger  arrived  from  Windsor 
with  one  of  the  most  affecting  letters  from  the  Eling  to  his  servants, 
enclosing  another  of  the  moat  affecting  letters  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  his  father,  I  ever  read,  the  latter  offering  the  Duke's  resignation, 
the  former  accepting  it.  People,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  anybody, 
seem  affected  by  this  step,  but  whether  the  *  Bloodhounds  of  St. 
Stephen's,'"  etc.f 

Lord  Dimda.**,  a  decayed  veteran,  was  appointed  in  his  place  till 
the  matter  should  be  forgotten,  which  it  speedily  was,  all  interest 
being  absorbed  in  the  new  struggle  now  at  hand.    It  is  pleasant  to 

•  See  his  admirable  letter,  **  Life  of  Perceval,"  L  883^ 
+  '•  Life  of  Lord  Eldon."  IL  H. 
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find  that  on  the  eve  of  the  poor  King's  last  aberration  of  mind,  tsoOL 
which  he  never  recovered,  that  his  son  should  have  addiesaed  the 
following  becoming  and  afTectionate  message.  After  signifying  his 
concurrence  in  the  King's  choice  of  Archdeacon  Short  aa  Sub-Flv- 
ceptor,  the  Prince  proceeds: 

"I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  sincere  gratification  with  which  I  have  received,  through 
your  Lordship,  bis  Majesty's  sentiments  respecting  this  most  inter- 
esting subject:  and  I  trust  to  the  very  particular  attention  whidi 
has  marked  your  Lordsbip*s  proceedings  through  the  whole  of  this 
business,  to  take  the  most  suitable  course  of  conveying  to  the  King, 
with  the  most  profound  respect  and  duty  on  my  part,  the  feelings 
with  which  I  am  impressed  on  this  occasion  by  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  and  condescending  attention  to  me. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Obobox  p. 

•'Carlton  House,  May  8th,  18ia*' 
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CHAPTER  YL. 
1810—1811. 

TowABD  the  autumn  of  the  year  1810  there  were  symptomB  that 
the  aged  King,  now  half  blind,  was  fast  hurrying  to  a  renewed 
attack  of  his  old  illness.  The  more  remote  cause  waa  the  semi-reli- 
gious agitation  due  to  the  dread  of  the  Catholic  claims.  This  itself 
seemed  mania.  But  what  plimged  him  into  insanity  was  the  fatal 
illness  of  his  loved  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  whose  last  touch- 
ing words:  "  Remember  me,  but  do  not  grieve  for  me,"  must  have 
helped  the  stroke.     She  died  on  November  2nd. 

The  illness  of  this  amiable  Princess,  only  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  caused  much  anxiety  in  her  own  family,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  beloved.  This  is  shown  by  an  interesting  unpublished 
letter: 

FRINCBSS  MART  TO  MB&    AinTB  SMITH. 


**  Aucrusta  Lodge,  Windsor, 

'*  January  the  0th,  18ia 

"  Mt  dear  Mrs.  Anxe  Smith, 

"  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  send  you  as  good  an  account 
of  dear  Amelia  as  all  those  who  love  her  must  pray  for.  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  she  certxunly  is  not  worse  since  Sir  H.  Hal- 
ford  and  Buillie  have  been  called  in;  and,  as  they  are  gone,  I  trust  I 
may  add,  the  new  plan  does  not  disagree;  but,  until  the  constant 
pain  in  the  side  is  removed,  I  never  can  feel  happy  about  her.  She 
has  very  unfortunately  got  cold  this  last  week,  which  Sir  H«  Hal- 
ford  still  hopes  to  keep  off  her  lung.  Amelia  desires  her  most  affec- 
tionate love,  and  begs  me  to  say  how  much  she  is  obliged  to  you 
for  all  the  kind  inquiries  you  have  made  at  different  times  after  her, 
and  how  happy  she  shall  be  to  see  you  whenever  she  is  well  enough, 
but  now  she  is  unequal  to  seeing  anybody  but  her  own  family,  and 
....  both  Sir  H.  Halford  and  Baillie  declared  much  depended  on 
it.    I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  and  your  little  boy  likewise.    I  am 
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sure  Adolphus  will  be  very  sorr}'  he  was  not  at  home  when  her 
Grace  called.    God  bless  you,  and  believe  me, 

'*  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

"  Habt." 

In  these  troubles  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  to  offer  her  sym- 
pathy, and  thus  describes  her  reception : 


THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  TO  A  FRIEND. 


<« 


Dear 


*'  I  am  in  a  state  of  rage,  being  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Queen,  who  received  me  in  a  most  cavalier  manner.  Luckily  I 
restrained  myself  whilst  in  her  august  presence;  but  I  could  have 
abused  her  gloriously,  so  angry  did  I  feel  at  the  old  Begum.  I  will 
not  submit  again  in  a  hurry  to  such  a  reception.  She  never  asked 
me  to  sit  down.  Imagine  such  a  piece  of  ridiculous  pride!  And 
when  I  asked  after  my  poor  dear  uncle,  and  said  I  should  like  to 
see  him,  she  made  me  for  answer,  *  The  King  is  quite  well,  but  he 
will  not  see  you.'  I  replied,  'Madame,  I  shall  ask  his  Majesty 
himself;'  she  said  noting,  but  smiled  her  abominable  smile  of  deri- 
sion. 

"  Talking  of  kings  and  queens,  I  heard  the  other  day,  from  a  lady 
who  lives  a  good  deal  at  court  and  with  courtiers,  that  a  most  erro- 
neous opinion  is  formed  in  general  of  the  Princess  E .    The 

good-humor  for  which  she  has  credit  is  only  an  outward  show,  and 

this  is  exemplified  in  her  conduct  to  the  poor  Princess  A ,  who 

is  dying — quite  given  over,  though  her  decay  may  be  slow  and 

tedious.    The  Princess  and  S are  devoted  to  her;  but 

Princess  E treats  her  with  the  most  cruel  unkindness  and  ill* 

temper.    So  much  for  court  gossip.     Thank  God,  I  do  not  live 

with  them !    Everybody  believes  Princess  A is  married  to  Mr. 

F y,  and  they  say  she  has  confessed  her  marriage  to  the  King, 

who  is  miserable  at  his  expected  loss  of  his  daughter,  who  ia  hia 
favorite;  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for  she  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  amiable  of  the  whole  set.  So  she  is  destined  to  be  taken 
away.  Well — perhaps  it  is  as  happy  for  her,  poor  ting,  that  she 
should;  for  there  is  not  much  felicity,  I  believe,  amidst  dem  alL 
When  I  left  the  royal  presence.  I  thought  to  myself.  You  shall  not 
catch  me  here  again  in  a  hurry.    No,  truly,  I  would  rather  have 
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noting  to  do  with  de  royal  family,  and  be  treated  a«  a  cipher,  than 
be  subject  to  such  haughtiness  as  I  was  shown  to-day." 

So  early  as  October  25th,  the  old  "  hurries  "  and  excited  utterances 
showed  tliat  the  disease  had  returned  with  some  severity.  Colonel 
Willis  was  sent  for  by  the  Prince  on  November  1st  to  Windsor, 
"  to  make  some  arrangements  about  wine  for  the  Queen  at  Frog- 
more," — ^Willis  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Green  Clotli.  He  thfn 
talked  freely  of  the  situation.  He  said  that  the  King  was  as  ill  as 
ever,  that  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Wellesley  had  called  him  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  to  tell  him  of  the  serious  condition  of  the  King. 
He  added  the  significant  remark,  speaking  "empliatically,"  that 
"  there  are  times  that  require  the  entire  vigor  of  (Government,  while 
its  whole  vigor  cannot  be  exerted,  and  you  must  see  tliat  tlie  present 
state  of  things  cannot  add  to  the  strength  of  the  present  ministry.'* 
He  then  went  to  dine  with  the  Queen.  He  returned  about  eight 
o'clock,  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  **  whose  behavior  and  con- 
versation, as  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  was  of  a  nature  as  to  coarse- 
ness as  would  have  disgraced  one  of  his  own  grooms."  The  Prince 
seemed  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  ministers,  though  a  letter 
sent  bv  Mr.  Perceval  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  done  in  Par- 
liament,  gratified  him.  He  was  in  spirits,  talked  of  a  variety  of 
subjects,  and  gave  an  imitation  of  Qrattan  that  Colonel  Willis 
thought  "would  hiive  done  credit  to  the  best  actor  of  the  day.'* 
The  company  broke  up  at  midnight.  The  poor  Princess  died  on 
the  same  day! 

The  painful  task  remained  of  communicating  the  sad  news  to  the 
old  King.  When  Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  physician,  came  to  break 
it  to  him,  he  anticipated  him,  saying:  "I  know  what  you  would 
tell  me,  my  poor  girl  is  dead."  But  a  more  delicate  duty  remained. 
It  was  believed  by  the  public  that  she  had  left  a  number  of  small 
bequests  to  her  friends,  to  discharge  which  she  had  directed  that 
all  her  jewels  and  trinkets  should  be  sold.  But  "the  Prince  of 
Wales,**  said  the  newspapers,  "  wliich  is  another  proof  of  the  be- 
nignity of  his  mind,  took  upon  himself  to  pay  her  debCi  and  lega- 
cies, and  presented  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  to  Princess 
Mary.'*  "  Benignity  of  mind"  was,  however,  scarcely  the  motive. 
The  truth  was  that  she  had  bequeathed  all  her  little  property  to  a 
friend,  and  so  unusual  a  disposition  gave  rise  to  gossip. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  this  amiable  Princess  was  secretly 
married,  and  that  on  her  death-bed  she  confided  the  itory  to  hm 
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father.  Of  this  there  cad  be  little  doubt  Captain,  afterwards 
General  Fitzroy,  was  the  person  to  whom  she  was  thus  espoused, 
to  whom  she  liad  formed  an  attachment  when  thrown  in  his  so- 
ciety at  Weymouth  and  other  places.  "We  find  the  Princess  repeat- 
ing that  "  every  one  believes  that  Princess  Amelia  is  married  to  Mr. 
Fitzroy."  And  the  lady  whom  he  subsequently  married,  and  who 
survived  him,  often  talked  freely  of  the  matter  to  persons  now  liv- 
ing.  Nay,  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
her  sisters  hnd  contracted  similar  alliances  with  persons  in  private 
stations.  Colonel  Garth,  it  has  been  stated,  was  one  thus  distin« 
guished,  also  a  well-known  physician  of  the  Court,  though  on  no 
foundation. 
The  following  lines  were  written  by  her  a  little  before  her  death: 

Unthinking,  idle,  wild,  and  young, 
I  laugh'd,  and  danc*d,  and  talk'd,  and  sung; 
And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain. 
Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain; 
Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee. 
That  all  the  world  was  made  for  me. 
But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 
When  sickness  shook  this  trembling  frama^ 
When  folly*s  gay  pursuits  were  o*er, 
And  I  could  dance  and  sing  no  more; 
It  then  occurred,  how  sad  'twould  be. 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me. 

The  original  MS.  was  sold  not  long  since  at  a  public  auction. 

Sir  H.  Halford,  who  was  now  to  take  a  leading,  though  not  con- 
spicuous, part  in  the  transactions  that  followed,  was  one  of  those 
adroit  physicians  whom  a  court  training  forms,  and  of  which  there 
has  been  a  regular  succession  about  the  English  royal  family.  He 
had  the  confidence  of  the  Queen  and  her  family,  and  was  employed 
in  many  delicate  matters.  The  Queen  dared  not;  Perceval  and  the 
Chancellor  successively  undertook  the  disclosure  and  shrank  from 
it,  imposing  it  on  Sir  Henry.  "  Never,*'  he  told  Miss  Wynne,  "  can 
he  forget  the  feelings  with  which,  having  requested  some  private 
conversation  with  the  King  after  the  other  physicians  were  gone, 
he  was  called  into  a  window,  with  the  light  fidling  so  full  on  his 
countenance,  that  even  the  poor  nearly  blind  King  could  see  it.  He 
asked  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  hear  now  how  Prin- 
cess Amelia  had  disposed  of  her  little  property.  '  Certainly,  cer- 
tainly; I  want  to  know,' with  great  eagerness.  Sir  Henry  reminded 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  had  appomted  Fitzroy  to  ride 
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with  her;  how  he  had  left  him  with  her  at  Weymouth;  how  it  was 
natural  and  proper  that  she  should  leave  him  some  tokens  for  these 
services;  that  excepting  jewels  she  had  nothing  to  leave,  and  had 
bequeathed  them  all  to  him;  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  thinking 
jewels  a  very  inappropriate  bequest  for  a  man,  had  given  Fitzroy  a 
pecuniary  conpcusatiou  for  them  (his  family,  by-the-bye,  always 
said  it  was  very  inadequate),  and  had  distributed  slight  tokens  to 
all  the  attendants  and  friends  of  the  Princess,  giving  the  bulk  of 
the  jewels  to  Princess  Mary,  her  most  constant  and  kindest  of 
nurses.  Upon  this  the  poor  King  exclaimed,  '  Quite  right  and 
proper/"* 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  how  adroitly  the  physician  contrived  to  steer 
his  course  between  the  Queen  and  Princes. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  poor  King's  decay  it  is  curioua  to 
note  how  an  old  romance  had  been  called  up,  and  added  one  more 
to  his  other  delusions.  Some  fifty  years  before  there  had  walked  at 
his  coronation  a  lovely  young  creature,  just  married — the  fair  Lady 
Pembroke — who  seems  to  have  then  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
heart.  This,  through  the  long  interval,  had  been  well-nigh  effaced, 
or  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  bo}ish  fancies,  until  his  recovery  from 
the  attack  of  derangement  in  1787,  when  his  family  were  surprised 
by  his  recurring  to  this  penchant.  The  lady  was  then  a  mature 
matron. 

Talking  with  Mrs.  Harcourt,  the  dissatisfied  Duke  of  Gloucester 
declared  that  ''he  had  heard  of  a  wicked  plot  of  the  Prince  to  gain 
over  Lady  P and  govern  the  King  through  her,  thus  overset- 
ting the  Queen's  influence.  They  had  kept  it  out  of  their  papers. 
but  now  they  had  disposed  of  his  silence  a  few  squibs  had  ap- 
peared.f  It  was  at  the  Windsor  Court  that  this  penchant  was 
manifested,  t 


*  I  hAve  heard  it  stated,  too,  that  after  receiring^  the  jewels  from  the  too- 
conflding  Fitzroy,  the  Prince  turned  his  back  on  him  at  the  next  leree. 

t  "  Diary."  p.  4Z. 

tSir  O.  EUiot,  writing  to  his  wife,  said:  "That  the  Queen  seemed  uneasy, 
and  tried  to  prevent  it  as  often  as  she  could;  but  that  the  Queen  being  at  last 
en(?aged  with  somebody  in  conversation  the  King  slipped  away  from  her,  and 
got  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  where  Lady  Pembroke  was,  and  that  Lady 
Pembroke  seemed  distressed."  "  One  day,"  Sir  H.  Halford  told  Miss  Wynne, 
**  when  the  King  fancied  himself  surrounded  by  servants  only,  and  when  a 
medical  attendant  was  watching  unseen,  he  took  a  glass  of  wine  and  water 
and  drank  to  the  health  confugia  meet  dilectianmon  Elixabetha^  meaning  Lady 
Pembroke.    Here  was  a  delusion  clearly  established  and  noted  down  immedi- 
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There  is  a  strange  tragic  interest  in  the  introduction  of  the  physi- 
cian who  alone  seemed  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  restraining  the 
royal  patient.  The  Willises,  as  Dr.  John  Willis  told  ^Ir.  Julian 
Young  when  an  octogenarian,  had  excited  the  anger  of  the  Prince 
by  not  allowing  him  access  to  the  King,  and  also  that  of  the  Queen. 
When  this  new  attack  came  on,  the  royal  family  at  once  tliought 
of  Willis,  and  the  Chancellor  came  to  him  to  say  it  was  necessary 
he  should  attend.  The  other  firmly  refused,  alleging  the  dislike 
with  which  he  was  regarded  at  Court  On  which  he  was  surprised 
one  morning,  when  sitting  down  to  breakfast  in  his  house  at  Bol- 
ton, by  seeing  the  carriage  of  the  Regent  drive  up.  The  Prince 
entered,  put  on  his  most  seductive  and  gracious  manner,  talked  of 
everything  that  was  amusing,  and  invited  himself  to  breakfast. 
After  that  meal  was  over  he  came  to  business.  "  Putting  his  hand 
affectionately  on  my  knee,  he  said:  'Old  friend  and  faitliful  ser- 
vant, I  have  risen  early  from  my  bed  that  I  may  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  saying  Peceavi!  ....  The  truth  is,  I  have  long  felt  angry 
with  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  last  time  the  King  was 
under  your  charge  I  was  staggered  by  seeing  a  board  with  these 
words  printed  in  large  characters:  "  No  one  to  pass  this  way  with- 
out permission  from  John  Willis,  ^LD."  Knowing  the  objection 
the  Queen  had  to  my  seeing  my  father,  I  fancied  there  must  be 
some  understanding  between  her  Majesty  and  yourself  as  to  my 
exclusion.  The  Chancellor,  however,  has  explained  everything  to 
me.  He  assures  me  that  the  notice  was  never  intended  to  apply  to 
me  or  my  brother.'  And  he  then  added,  that  after  this  explanation 
he  hoped  they  would  be  friends.  Touched  by  such  condescen- 
sion/* goes  on  the  doctor,  "  I  knelt  down,  kissed  his  hand,  and  at- 
tempted to  falter  forth  my  gratitude.  During  his  breakfast  the 
Prince  was  playful  and  jocose." 

The  result  was  that  the  doctor  proceeded  once  more  to  Windsor. 
He  found  his  way  to  his  old  quarters,  where  the  Bang  was,  the  ser- 
vants looking  at  him  askance.    He  was  ascending  the  stairs  when  he 


ately:  the  use  of  Latin,  which  was  not  to  be  understood  by  those  whom  he 
supposed  only  to  hear  him,  affording  a  singular  proof  of  the  odd  cunning  of 
insanity.  ▲  few  days  after.  Sir  Henry  was  walking  with  him  on  the  teirace. 
He  began  talking  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  of  its  superiority  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  ended  with  growing  so  rehement,  that  he  really 
ranted  forth  its  praise  without  mentioning  that  which  Sir  Henry  belieTea  to 
have  been  the  real  motire  of  this  preference— the  left-^ianded  marriages 
allowed.** 
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heard  the  sound  of  singing  and  whistling,  and  presently  the  figure 
of  the  King  was  seen  arrayed  in  the  blue  coat,  stxu:,  cocked  hat, 
and  top-boots,  so  familiar  from  pictures  all  over  the  kingdom.  He 
had  a  whip,  with  which  he  was  switching  his  boots  carelessly.  At 
the  sight  of  the  doctor  he  gave  a  piteous  shriek:  *'  Oh!  John  Willhi 
again!    God  help  me!'*  and  fell  on  the  ground  in  a  fit. 

The  confusion  and  embarrassment  caused  by  the  King's  malady 
may  be  conceived,  and  each  party,  helped  by  the  experience  of 
twenty  years  before,  determined  to  take  every  advantage  that  was 
offered.  The  Queen  and  Court  had  begun  by  trying  to  conceal  the 
illness,  so  that  Lord  Grcnville,  who  on  October  26th  met  the  poor 
King  riding,  heard  him  talking  so  loud  and  fast  as  to  be  remarked 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Queen  knew  her  power  and  the  advantages  of  her  situation, 
and  determined  to  use  them.  With  her  son  in  her  own  camp  and 
bent  on  carrying  out  his  own  aims,  it  may  be  conceived  how  pain- 
ful was  the  state  of  things  at  Windsor.  The  position  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  attracted  all  eyes,  and,  indeed,  was  an  embarrassing  one. 
At  first,  recollectiug  the  inconvenience  and  ill-success  of  the  course 
he  had  before  pursued,  he  had  determined  on  the  rather  selfish  one 
of  remaining  passive.  Wlieu,  on  November  1st,  the  Chancellor 
came  to  condole  with  him  on  the  state  of  things,  the  Prince  said 
coldly:  "  lie  had  only  to  lament  it — it  was  for  the  King's  servants 
to  act."  And  the  Duke  of  York  reported  to  3Ir.  Perceval  that  his 
brother  had  told  him,  "he  intended  to  be  very  moderate  in  all  his 
proceedings;"  while  Lord  Bulkely  later  on  had  heard  that  he  was 
"  very  secret,  guarded,  and  boutonne."  Such  behavior  offended  his 
''friends,"  who  complained  that  "his  conduct  was  not  such  as 
would  benefit  his  interest.  It  professes  not  to  interfere,  and  at  the 
same  time  expresses  a  wish  and  hope  that  his  friends  will  support 
his  object.  No  object  can  be  supported  unless  it  is  avowed."  Still 
he  had  expressly  given  authority  for  saying  that  "he  abhorred  the 
present  men." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  "game"  failed,  and  that 
the  Queen  and  Mr.  Perceval  were  not  to  be  won.  They  had 
determined  to  follow  the  course  of  1789,  and  had  no  idea  of  leaving 
the  Prince  unfettered,  more  particularly  as  they  now  knew  or  sus- 
pected that  his  feelings  to  the  more  respectable  wing  of  the  Liberals 
had  cooled.  There  were  great  delays  however  before  he  could  be 
allowed  to  see  their  hand,  for  Parliament  met  on  November  Ist,  and 
the  debate  was  put  off  by  successive  adjouinments  until  December 
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12th;  during  wkich  interval  it  was  announced  that  all  was  going  on 
well  "  in  that  quarter,  viz.  the  Prince's  side,  but  that  the  cabal 
was  rising  rapidly,  and  was  now  become  a  scene  of  violent  intrigue;" 
while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  went  about  praising  the  Prince  for 
his  "prudent  and  tempenite  conduct,"  adding  that  he  had  seen 
none  of  the  Opposition,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  present 
ministry,  and  insinuating  very  strongly  that  his  behavior  in  case  of 
a  regency  would  depend  on  theirs  towards  the  Prince — that  he 
should  expect  to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  ruflian. 
In  addition,  a  correspondent  of  Lord  Auckland's  was  of  opinion 
that  our  present  rulers  were  sagacious,  and  he  forecasted  that  they 
should  see  Sheridan  and  Perceval  "hand  in  glove."  Lord  Moira, 
who  talked  unguardedly  in  the  first  week  of  November,  declared 
that  the  Prince  did  not  mean  to  remove  the  present  ministry,  but 
'*  merely  to  introduce  a  friend  into  the  Cabinet."* 

All  these  remarkable  confessions  showed  pretty  convincingly  what 
the  early  intentions  of  the  Prince  were,  and  how  they  were  antici- 
pated. But  now,  on  the  19th  of  December,  he  received  a  disagree- 
able surprise  in  the  shape  of  a  communication  from  the  minister, 
which  showed  him  that  his  moderate  behavior  had  been  in  vain. 
He  learned  that  he  was  to  be  tied  and  fettered  by  restrictions, 
almost  the  same  as  those  which  had  caused  him  so  much  annoy- 
ance before. 

The  Prince  did  not  throw  away  a  single  chance,  and  the 
Government  complained  of  his  open  canvassing.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  assured  one  lord  that  it  would  be  highly  agreeable  to 
the  King  if  he  voted  against  the  restrictions.  The  other  replied 
that  that  seemed  strange,  as  the  first  act  of  the  King,  after  his 
recovery  in  1789,  was  to  thank  him  heartily  for  the  way  in  which 
he  had  defended  his  interests,  f 

The  restrictions  were  these:  1.  From  making  peers.  2.  Granting 
ofl^ces  in  reversion  or  pensions.  8.  The  King's  property  to  lie  in 
trustees.  4.  The  care  of  the  King  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Queen  and 
a  Council.    To  this  he  replied: 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WAXES  TO  MR.   FEBCEYAL. 

**  Carlton  House,  Wednesday  Erening^,  December  IS,  1810. 

"  The  Prince  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Perceval's  detailed 
statement  of  those  measures  which,  Mr.  Perceval  informs  him,  his 

•  B.  P.  Ward," Diary,"  L  299.  tIbid.8(ML 
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Majesty's  confidential  senranU  have  decided  to  submit  to  the  Lords 
aod  Ck>mmoD8  now  assembled,  as  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  should  the  Eling's  indisposition 
unhappily  be  protracted. 

"The  Prioce,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  attention  of  this  early 
communication,  cannot  but  in  some  degree  feel  embarrassed  by  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  rests  not  with  hhn  to  Judge,  nor  does  he  deem  him- 
self entitled  to  assume,  how  far  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  may  think  it  advisable  for  the  public  welfare  to  adopt 
the  plan  communicated  by  Mr.  Perceval  Were  it  not  for  this  dif- 
ficulty, the  Prince  would  refer  Mr.  Perceval  to  the  Prince's  answer 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  on  the  80th  of  December,  1788,  that  letter  con- 
taining the  outlines  of  the  plan  intended  then  to  be  acted  upon  by 
his  Majesty's  confidential  servants.  But  the  Prince  thinks  it  essen- 
tial to  observe  that  that  communication  was  not  made  by  Mr.  Pitt 
till  after  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  come  to  certain  resolu- 
tions OS  the  groundwork  of  that  plan.  That  answer  remains  on 
record,  and  as  the  sentiments  contained  in  it  were  founded  on  a 
solemn  contemplation  of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution, 
as  well  as  an  earnest  desire  to  be  able  conscientiously  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  government  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  and  revered 
father  and  sovereign,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  satisfy  his 
Majesty's  well-known  and  constant  anxiety  for  the  advantage  and 
honor  of  his  people,  the  Prince  has  only  to  declare  that  these  senti- 
ments admit  of  no  change. 

*•  The  Prince  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  his  deep  afflic- 
tion at  the  melancholy  event  which  has  rendered  his  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Perceval  necessary,  and  without  declaring  that  it 
will  be  the  happiest  moment  of  the  Prince's  life  to  be  enabled,  by 
the  restoration  of  his  Majesty's  health,  instantly  to  deposit  at  his 
feet  those  powers  (and  he  trusts  unimpaired)  which  the  Constitution 
has  pronounced  to  be  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority." 

On  the  same  day  the  following  was  drawn  up: 

"  Carlton  Houae,  WednesdAj  Night,  IS  o'cloek, 

,. -,.  "I>eoemberl8,18ia 

"  Sir, 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  having  assembled  the  whole  of  the 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  having  communicated  to 
us  the  plan,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  confidential 
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serYants  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
stricted Regency,  should  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  ever-to- 
be-deplored  illness  render  it  necessary,  we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to 
his  Majesty,  to  our  country,  and  to  ourselves,  to  enter  our  solema 
protest  against  measures  that  we  consider  as  perfectly  unconstitu- 
tional, as  they  are  contrary  to,  and  subversive  of,  the  principles 
which  seated  our  family  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
'  *  Frederick,  Wiluam, 

"Edward,  Ernest, 

"Augustus  Frederick,  ADOLPircs  Fredebicx, 

"WiLLL\M  Frederick." 

On  the  following  day  the  House  met  and  the  three  resolutions  were 
debated,  namely,  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  the  right  of  the  House 
to  supply  for  it,  and  the  mode  of  giving  the  royal  assent.  The  last 
resolution  constituted  "  the  Phantom,"  namely,  the  investing  the 
Great  Seal  with  a  kingly  magic. 

On  January  1  the  restrictions  were  debated,  and  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Opposition ;  for  a  proposition  that  there  should  be 
no  restrictions  was  defeated  by  only  twenty -four  votes.  This  defeat 
became  a  victory  when  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  the  entire  house- 
hold to  the  Queen,  the  Opposition  being  willing  only  to  concede  to 
her  the  direction  of  such  officials  as  were  necessary  "  for  the  care 
of  the  King's  person."  In  the  House  of  Lords  ministers  sustained 
defeats.  It  was  agreed  that  there  was  a  certain  stupidity  and  want 
of  sense  in  their  tactics,  for  when  they  found  the  Prince  in  so  fa- 
vorable a  mood  they  might  have  been  expected  to  conciliate  him. 
This  view  is  also  supported  by  what  he  allowed  to  escape  him  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  now  one  of  his  ardent  friends,  who  waited  onliimto 
explain  that  he  had  voted  for  the  restrictions  from  principle.  He 
became  angry,  "and  expressed  his  concern  and  surprise  that  any 
friend  of  his  could  suppose  he  took  his  proffered  restrictions  well, 
but  he  could  not  help  feeling,  then,  a  personal  want  of  confidence 
in  himself  which  he  did  not  deserve,  and  therefore  took  it  person- 
ally ill  of  the  ministry;  that  it  would  have  been  the  pride  of  his 
heart  if  the  King  recovered  to  restore  things  to  him  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  same  state  as  he  found  them,  without  being 
restricted  to  do  so,  but  that  the  ministers  had  now  by  their  conduct 
rendered  that  impossible."  The  date  of  this  utterance  was  early  in 
January.  Considering  that  Lord  Welleslcy  was  then  one  of  the 
ministry  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  this  visit  caused  some  talk. 
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The  Prince  is  said  to  have  dismissed  him  abniptly  with  the  remark 
that  he  hod  business  and  would  not  keep  him  from  his  dinner.* 

Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  Prince  thrown 
again  into  relation  with  his  old  friends  of  the  Opposition  and  in 
earnest  communication  with  the  two  leaders,  "Lords  G.  andQ.,** 
as  they  were  often  spoken  of  in  letters  of  the  time— Grey  and 
Greuville — solemn  unbending  figures  that  would  have  appeared 
uncongenial  to  the  debonair  Prince,  who  desired  not  to  be  teased, 
and  above  all  not  to  be  solemnly  lectured.  Even  to  the  general 
reader  these  two  nobles  always  appear  to  come  on  the  scene  in  peda- 
goguish  fashion,  with  long  and  solemn  letters,  arriving  lh>m 
**Dropmore''  and  "  Ho  wick,"  returning  home  to  those  residences 
after  many  a  bootless  errand. 

Lord  Grey,  who  bad  left  town  at  the  dose  of  the  debates,  now 
returned.  On  his  road  be  had  been  met  by  letters  informing  him 
tliat  "  the  Priuce  had  at  Inst  sent  for  Lord  Greuville,  and  had  also 
required  his  presence.*'  f    Both  anticipated  being  called  to  power. 

The  Prince  could  not  have  been  in  the  best  of  humors  with  Lord 
Grenville,  who  had  just  vote<l  for  one  of  the  restrictions,  after 
first  voting  against  them,  on  some  refinement  His  position  was 
embarrassing,  as  on  the  last  Regency  question  he  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent  course.  But  they  were  little  prepared  for  the  rebuff  they 
were  to  receive  almost  at  starting.  That  Sheridan  had  been  the  real 
moving  infiuence  through  all  these  transactions  was  now  to  be 
shown  in  rather  a  mortifying  way.  Lord  Grey  himself  tells  the 
story  of  this  first  shipwreck,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  tone  will  be 
noted. 

Writing  to  Lady  Grey,  on  January  12th,  he  says:  "I  told  you 
that  Sheridan  was  acting  in  his  usual  spirit  of  mischief.  The 
Prince  had  referred  it  to  Lord  Greuville  and  me  to  draw  up  an 
answer  to  the  two  Houses.  We  had  prepared  one  accordingly, 
with  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  our  different  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  restrictions.  Lord  Grenville,  however,  gave  way  as 
much  as  I  thought  necessary,  and  the  answer,  though  it  certainly 
needed  correction,  would,  I  think,  with  such  corrections  as  might 
easily  have  been  made,  have  done  very  well.  I  read  it  to  the 
Prince  on  Thursday  evening,  saying  I  was  at  Holland's,  ready  to 
receive  his  commands  if  he  wished  for  any  alterations.  Instead  of 
taking  this  course  be  set  to  work  with  Sheridan  and  Adam  after 

•  ••  Life  of  Lord  Grey,"  p.  285,  t  Ward,  " Diary,"  1. 388. 
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dinner  to  examine  it;  and  the  former,  after  pulling  it  to  pieces, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  finally  persuaded  the  Prince  to  reject  it, 
and  to  substitute  one  of  his  own.  They  came  to  me  with  the  infor- 
mation of  this  result  at  Holland's  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and 
desired  me  to  read  the  answer  that  had  been  agreed  upon.  I  did 
so,  saying  that  I  should  do  nothing  more;  that  as  the  Prince  had 
rejected  the  answer  which  I  had  framed  with  Lord  Grenville,  I 
could  not  concur  in  framing  another,  and  that  my  opinion  of  that 
proposed  was,  that  it  was,  in  it:3  whole  tenor  and  character,  utterly 
objectionable.  I  added  that  the  Prince  had  certainl}'  a  right  to 
adopt  the  answer  which  he  approved  most  of,  but  that  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  was  adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  myself,  and  that  we  could  not  be  K'sponsible  for  it 
Sheridan  attempted  some  discussion,  which  I  declined,  seeing  that 
he  was  pursuing  it  in  a  way  which  I  thought  extremely  improper, 
and  feeling  that  I  could  not  very  well  command  my  temper.  I 
therefore,  after  expressing  these  opinions,  remained  very  silent, 
and  showed  what  I  hear  he  has  represented,  with  less  departure 
from  the  truth  than  usual,  a  good  deal  of  haughtiness  and  ill-humor. 
I  afterwards  remonstrated  privately  with  Adam  on  the  impropriety 
of  having  the  advice  which  Lord  Grenville  and  I  were  called  upon 
to  give  subjected  in  this  manner  to  the  examination  of  an  inferior 
Council,  and  stated  that  if  such  was  to  be  the  practice,  I  must  de- 
cline giving  any  in  future.  ...  I  heard  from  Lauderdale  that 
Sheridan  afterwards  resumed  the  discussion  with  Lord  Holland, 
who  expressed  as  strong  an  opinion  upon  the  impropriety  of  the 
whole  proceeding  as  possible.  Yesterday  morning  I  had  a  note 
from  Adam,  saying  that  he  had  been  kept  up  till  half-past  three  at 
Carlton  House,  and  enclosing  the  answer  which  had  been  finally 
agreed  upon.  He  called  soon  after,  and  then  we  went  to  Camel- 
ford  House,  from  which  place  Lord  Grenville  and  I  sent  a  short 
note  to  the  Prince.*  We  afterwards  sent  a  long  written  repre- 
sentation on  the  treatment  that  we  had  received,  where  the  matter 
now  rests. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  transaction  Sheridan's  lying  and  baseness 

*  "  Lord  Orey  and  Lord  Orenrille  desh^  Mr.  Adam  to  express  on  their  part 
their  dutiful  acknowledgmaots  to  the  Prince  for  the  spacious  communication 
of  the  answer  which  his  Royal  Highness  intends  making  to  the  deputation 
from  the  two  Houses  this  day.  On  the  tenour  of  that  answer  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  them  to  offer  any  opinion  in  a  cose  where  their  advic*  li  not 
required  by  his  royal  highnem.    January  11, 1811.** 
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have  been  beyond  all  description.  Adam,  on  the  contrary,  has 
behaved  as  well  as  possible.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  lucky  that 
the  thing  has  occurred,  as  it  has  given  us  in  tlie  outset  an  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  and  repelling  a  danger  to  which  we  should  have 
been  continually  liable.  The  answer  you  will  see  in  the  papers, 
with  its  puling  phrases  of  'reverential  delicacy,'  etc.,  in  the  style 
of  a  vulgar  novel,  but  it  is  infinitely  less  objectionable,  bad  as  it 
still  is,  than  in  the  way  iu  which  it  first  appeared.* 

The  stand  thus  takeu  by  Lord  Ore}"  and  Lord  Gren\ille  against 
the  interference  of  secret  advisers  seems  to  have  greatly  alarmed 
the  Prince  for  the  moment,  and  he  called  personally  on  Lord  Hol- 
land the  next  day,  and  seemed,  as  Lord  Holland  wrote  to  Lord 
Grcuville,  "anxious  to  do  away  any  unpleasant  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  the  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  two  Houses;  and 
said  he  thought  it  best  to  have  no  more  said  on  the  subject.  At 
the  same  time  he  observed,  and  authorized  me  and  Adam  to  repeat 
to  Lord  Grey  and  you,  that  the  misapprehension  had  arisen  from 
the  different  views  which  he  and  you  had  Uikcn  of  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding:  in  which,  according  to  his  notions,  you  were  not  yet 
in  a  situation  when  his  advisers  would  become  strictiv  and  consti- 
tutionally  responsible,  but  which  you  had  considered  as  placing 
you  in  that  situation.*' 

Of  this  explanation  Lord  Grey  said,  that  it  was  "  in  fact  acknowl- 
edging tliat  he  had  no  answer  to  give,  and  was,  as  anything  would 
have  been,  short  of  defending  the  practice,  sufficient  for  our  satis- 
faction. What  has  happened  will  not,  therefore,  I  think,  be  with- 
out its  advantages." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  lords  had  been  treated  un- 
ceremoniously, and  in  their  complaint  they  reminded  the  Regent 
that  he  had  distinctly  allotted  to  them  the  duty  of  preparing  his 
answer,  a  task  signifying  they  were  his  advisers,  and  spoke  of  his 
concern  t1iat  their  wish  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  another  person,  by  whose  advice  he  was  finally  guided.  Lord 
Lauderdale  happened  to  be  present  when  Sheridan  was  at  his  task, 
and  heard  Lord  Holland  remonstrate  earnestly,  saying  that  the  two 
lords  ought  to  have  been  sent  for  if  objection  was  taken  to  their 
work.  "  Sheridan  muttered  something  about  his  thinking  that  the 
Prince  was  not  yet  in  a  situation  to  have  a  responsible  adviser, 
which  was  flatly  contradicted."*    And  indeed  there  was  so  much 

*  General  Grey,  **  Memoir/*  pp.  206.  489. 
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dissatisfaction,  that  Sheridan  on  January  the  15th  addresssd  a  Tin- 
dication  of  himself  to  Lord  Holland,  which,  if  we  can  accept  it, 
shows  that  the  confusion  arose  from  the  vacillation  of  the  Prince. 
"On  Sunday  the  7th,  he  sa^'s,  he  mentioned  at  Carlton  House  that 
the  Prince  ought  to  have  his  answer  ready,  and  was  told  by  Adam 
or  Lord  Moiro,  two  of  the  '  intimate  counsellors/  that  the  Prince 
had  directed  Lord  Moira  to  prepare  one.  It  then  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  attempt  a  sketch  of  one,  which  on  the  Wednesday 
he  read  to  the  Prince.  As  it  was  rather  artfully  composed  *  of  ex- 
pressions and  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  the  Prince  himself 
in  different  conversations,'  it  naturally  pleased.  The  Prince  care- 
lessly said  that  Lord  Grcnvillc  had  undertaken  'a  sketch/  as  had 
also  Lord  ^loira.  On  his  dininir  at  Carlton  House  on  Thursday  the 
paper  prepared  by  the  two  lords  was  shown  to  him.  The  Prince, 
however,  who  had  rc:id  the  noble  lords*  paper,  proceeded  to  state 
how  strongly  he  objected  to  almost  every  part  of  it.  The  draft 
delivered  by  Adam  he  took  a  copy  of  himself,  as  Mr.  Adam  read  it, 
affixing  shortly,  but  warmly,  his  comments  to  each  paragraph. 
Finding  his  royal  higlmcss's  objections  to  the  whole  radical  and 
insuperable,  and  seeing  no  means  myself  by  which  the  noble  lords 
could  change  their  draft,  so  as  to  meet  the  Prince's  ideas,  I  ventured 
to  propose,  as  the  only  expedient  of  which  the  time  allowed,  that 
both  the  papers  should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  a  very  short  answer 
indeed,  keepiug  clear  of  all  topics  liable  to  disagreement,  should  be 
immediately  sketched  out  and  be  submitted  that  night  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
prevented  any  but  very  hasty  discussion,  and  Adam  and  myself 
proceeded,  by  his  royal  highness's  orders,  to  your  house  to  relate 
what  had  passed  to  Lord  Grey.  Before  we  left  Carlton  House,  it 
was  acrced  between  Adam  and  mvself  that  we  were  not  to  com- 
municate  to  the  noble  lords  the  marginal  comments  of  the  Prince, 
and  we  determined  to  withhold  them.  But  at  the  meeting  with 
Lord  Grey,  at  your  house,  he  appeared  to  me,  erroneously  perhaps, 
to  decline  considering  the  objections  as  coming  from  the  Prince, 
but  as  originating  in  my  suggestions.  Upon  this,  I  certainly  called 
on  Adam  to  produce  the  Prince's  copy,  with  his  notes,  in  his  royal 
highness's  own  handwriting.  Afterwards,  finding  myself  consider- 
ably hurt  at  an  expression  of  Lord  Grey's,  which  could  only  be 
pointed  at  me,  and  which  expres.sed  his  opinion  that  the  whole  of 
the  paper,  which  he  assumed  me  to  be  responsible  for,  was  '  drawn 
up  in  an  invidious  spirit,'  I  certainly  did,  with  more  warmth  than 
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was  perhaps  discreet,  comment  on  the  paper  proposed  to  be  substi- 
luted;  and  there  ended,  witli  no  good  effect,  our  interview.  Adam 
and  I  saw  tlie  Prince  again  tliat  night,  wlien  his  royal  highness  was 
graciously  pleased  to  meet  our  joint  and  earnest  request,  by  strik- 
ing out  from  tlie  draft  of  the  answer,  to  which  ho  still  resolved  to 
adhere,  every  passage  which  we  conceived  to  be  most  liable  to  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville. 

"On  the  next  morning,  Friday — a  short  time  before  he  was  to 
receive  the  address — when  Adam  returned  from  the  noble  lords, 
with  their  expressed  disclaimer  of  the  preferred  answer  altered  as 
it  was,  his  royal  highness  still  persevered  to  eradicate  every  remain- 
ing word  which  he  thought  might  yet  appear  exceptionable  to  them, 
and  made  further  alterations,  although  the  fair  copy  of  the  paper 
had  been  made  out. 

"Thus  the  answer,  nearly  reduced  to  the  expression  of  the 
Prince's  own  suggestions,  and  without  an  opportunity  of  further 
meeting  the  wislies  of  the  noble  lords,  was  delivered  by  his  royal 
hiirhness." 

More  artfully  directed  was  Sheridan's  ridicule,  and  some  well- 
known  lines  were  admirably  conceived  to  disgust  the  Prince  with 
these  advisers: 

Then,  if  he'll  help  us  to  pull  do^\'n 
His  father's  diguity  and  crown. 
We'll  make  him,  in  some  time  to  come, 
The  greatest  prince  in  Christendom. 

The  matter,  however,  was  smoothed  over,  though  it  was  hard  to 
put  up  with  such  treatment,  which  was  really  significant  of  worse, 
in  case  power  were  to  come  to  the  Prince.  Mr.  Moore  seems  to 
think  that  this  discussion  led  at  once  to  the  retention  of  the  present 
ministers.  To  this  it  may  have  contributed,  but  indirectly.  Now 
that  the  matter  was  made  up,  or  "patched  up,"  the  Prince  had 
engaged  them  to  prepare  arrangements  for  the  new  government ; 
but,  as  we  look  closer  into  the  transaction,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  how  imperfect  was  what  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  ex- 
isting system.  In  the  first  place  the  two  lords  were  not  agreed  in 
their  principles — Lord  Grenville  being  for  deriving  some  assistance 
from  his  opponents;  Lord  Grey  thinking  he  could  stand  alone. 
Things  had,  indeed,  nearly  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  the  difficul- 
ties raised,  as  Lord  Grey's  son  states,  "  more  than  once  threatened 
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to  compel  them  to  declare  their  inability  to  form  a  CtoyerDment**  * 
Nay,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  Lord  Grey  received  a  sort  of  mani- 
festo from  Lord  Grenville,  reaching  to  fifteen  pages— one  of  those 
formidable  documents  of  which  the  Prince  stood  in  awe.  Lord 
Grey  owns  that,  had  he  sent  an  answer,  "  it  might  have  endangered 
our  connection,  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  took  fright,  de- 
sired to  withdraw  the  paper,  and  everything  seems  now  more  likely 
to  go  on  well;  but  still  there  arc  difficulties.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  turmoil  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
afraid  of  them."  In  so  happy  and  conciliatory  a  tone  was  this 
auspicious  venture  inaugurated.  Add  to  this  Sheridan  and  his 
friends  plotting  against  the  two  lords — who  will  wonder  that  the 
Prince  later  declined  to  venture  to  sea  in  a  craft  so  ill-formed? 

On  the  21st  they  were  enabled  to  return  answers  to  his  questions, 
which  were  still  not  calculated  to  reassure  him;  and  it  will  be  noted 
the  bnisque  uncompromising  tone  these  awkward  negotiations  as- 
sumed. If  he  (the  Prince)  "  was  satisfied  that  the  duties  on  which 
he  was  about  to  enter  must,  in  all  human  probability,  be  of  such 
duration  as  to  impose  on  his  royal  highness  an  absolute  necessity 
of  exercising  his  own  judgment  on  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
Government  which  he  was  called  to  administer;"  in  that  case,  the 
opinion  they  had  always  expressed  of  the  system  pursued  during 
the  last  four  years,  founded,  as  it  was,  "  on  a  full  consideration  of 
the  state  and  interests  of  the  country,"  would  lead  them  to  advise 
"an  immediate  and  total  change  of  public  councils.  Nor,'*  they 
added,  "  would  they  decline  to  take  upon  themselves  all  the  respon- 
sibility resulting  from  this  opinion,  if,  upon  full  consideration,  his 
royal  highness  should  deem  it  expedient  to  carry  this,  their  hum- 
ble advice,  into  execution."  In  other  words,  a  new  and  inglorious 
policy  as  regards  the  war  was  to  be  set  on  foot 

The  day  for  reading  this  debated  answer  was  now  at  hand ;  yet 
it  was  not  readv. 

In  the  secret  councils  of  that  eventful  day  and  night,  an  amusing 
scene  was  taking  place.  ^Ir.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  a  familiar 
figure  in  their  circle,  was  sent  for  at  about  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  the  address  was  to  be  presented.  He  found  the  Prince, 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Adam  all  in  consultation.  The  Prince  showed 
him  a  rough  draft  of  the  address,  asking  him  to  make  two  fair 
copies,  adding,  in  his  own  style:  "Those  damned  fellows  will  be 

♦  "  Life  of  Lord  Grey,"  p.  27t 
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here  in  the  morning/'  On  Taylor's  advice  the  Prince  went  to  bed, 
while  he  himself  proceeded  with  the  task  set  to  him.  All  the  time 
Sheridan  and  Adam  walked  up  and  down,  the  latter  occasionally 
stooping  to  whisper  the  scribe,  "The  damnedest  rascal  existing  I" 
referring  to  his  compannion,  while  Sheridan  would  occasionally 
mutter,  "Damn  them  all!"  Taylor  went  home  and  repaired  be- 
times to  Carlton  House,  where  he  found  the  Prince  in  bed,  but  all 
the  deputed  members  waiting  below.  "Are  those  damned  fellows 
come?"  his  highness  asked.  "  Yes,  sir."  After  a  little  whUe  came 
the  ejaculation:  "  Damn  them  all!*'  2^Ir.  Taylor  was  then  directed 
to  make  fresh  copies,  as  further  alterations  had  been  made.*  This 
amusing  scene  shows  what  embarrassment  reigned  at  Carlton  House 
couDcils.t 

*  Tajlor  thus  related  it  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  reprints  it  In  his  **  Diary.** 

t  '*  Mt  Lords  akd  Gektlexen, 

'*  I  receive  the  communication  which  the  two  Houses  have  directed  yoa 
to  make  to  me«  of  their  Joint  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  proTldinfc  *  f or  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  during^  his  Majesty's  illness,*  with  those  senti- 
ments of  regard  which  I  must  ever  entertain  for  the  united  desires  of  the  two 
Houses. 

"  With  the  same  sentiments  I  receive  the  expressed  'hopes of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  that,  from  my  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  Majes^  and  the 
nation,  I  should  be  ready  to  imdertake  the  weighty  and  important  trosl  pro- 
posed to  be  involved  in  me,'  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  stated  in 
those  resolutions. 

"  Conscious  that  every  feeling  of  my  heart  would  have  prompted  me,  from 
dutiful  affection  to  my  beloved  father  and  sovereign,  to  have  shown  all  the 
reverential  delicacy  towards  him  inciilcated  in  those  resolutions,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  regret  that  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  manifesting  to  his  afflicted  and  loytd  subjects  that  such  would 
have  been  my  conduct. 

**  Deeply  impressed,  however,  with  the  necessity  of  tranquillizing  the  pabllo 
mind,  and  determined  to  submit  to  every  personal  sacrifice  consistent  with 
the  regard  I  owe  to  the  security  of  my  father's  crown,  and  to  the  equal  regard 
I  owe  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  office  and 
situation  proposed  to  me,  restricted  as  they  are,  stiU  retaining  every  opinion 
expressed  by  me  upon  a  former  and  similar  distressing  occasion. 

**  In  undertaking  the  trust  proposed  to  me,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation  in  which  I  shall  be  placed ;  but  I  shaU  rely  with  confidence 
upon  the  constitutional  advice  of  an  enlightened  Parliament,  and  the  xealous 
support  of  a  generous  and  loyal  people.  I  wiU  use  all  the  means  left  to  me  to 
merit  both. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  You  will  communicate  this  my  answer  to  the  two  Houses,  accompanied 
by  my  most  fervent  wishes  and  prayers,  that  the  Divine  will  may  extricate 
us  and  the  nation  from  the  grievous  embarrassments  of  oiur  present  condi- 
tion, by  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  Majesty's  health.** 
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A.f  ter  the  address  was  presented  at  Carlton  House,  it  was  noticed 
that  there  was  an  attempt  at  state,  the  room  being  full  of  gentle- 
men and  attendants,  all  the  Princes  present;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  his  chair,  Hanked  on  one  side  by  his  Chancellors  Olr.  Adam  and 
Loni  Moira).  on  the  other  by  Sheridan  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land—his e<iuerrics  groupeil  behind.  The  Prince  assumed  a  cold 
ceremoDious  manner,  and  as  he  read  marked  all  the  significant 
portions  with  "  verj'  peculiar  emphasis.**  Turning  now  to  Parlia- 
ment, we  find  the  answer  to  the  address  was  considered  an  indif- 
feivnt  one.  It  amused  the  men  in  office  to  hear  it  abused  by  the 
distmctctl  Opix^siiion.  Lord  Erskine  said  to  Mr.  Ward  that  it  was 
indifTorent.  and  Lord  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  asked  Lord 
Liverpool  what  he  thouirht  of  it.  ''Xot  much  in  matter  or  com- 
posiiion,"  was  the  answer.  **  Thai,"  said  Lord  Grey,  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction,  "is  exactly  my  opinion."  It  was  easy  to  see  the 
jealousy  caus^nl  by  the  pn'ference  shown  to  Sheridan;  and  it  was 
reported  openly  at  Brookes's  that  "  they  were  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens."  There  was  indeed  complete  disagreement  among  the 
competitors,  one  great  bone  of  contention  being  Canning  and  lus 
party.  The  coming  ministry  had  heard  and  persistently  refused  to 
take  ofilce  with  Canning.  Such  was  the  happy  family  of  the  Op- 
position.* 

Bv  this  time  the  two  lords  had  advanced  in  their  work,  and  made 
it  astipulation  that  there  were  to  be  no  secret  advisers,!  and  that 
they  were  to  be  sole  ministers  and  advisers  from  that  time. 

On  January  21,  they  were  enabled  solemnly  to  announce  to  him 
*'that  having  considered  the  means  of  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion, '  they  had  concerted  with  each  other  such  general  outlines  of 
the  arrangements  as  they  had  found  most  practicable  in  the  present 
divided  state  of  parties,  and  under  the  very  embarrassed  state  of 
public  affairs,*  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  enter,  whenever 
required  to  do  so,  into  the  details  of  these  arrangements. 

*'  On  the  same  day  they  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Prince,  of 
which  Lord  Grey  wrote  that  'it  was  satisfactory  in  all  respecta;* 
and  that,  though  they  did  not  *  get  the  length  of  talking  of  particu- 
lar arrangements,  all  the  preliminary  points  were  completely  agreed 
upon.  Lord  Grenville  and  I,*  he  adds,  'understand  one  another 
so  well,  that,  with  respect  to  our  views,  everything  will  go  on 
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smoothly;  but  I  foresee  other  difficulties,  particularly  a  long  list 
from  Carlton  House,  which  may  produce  great  embarrassment/  " 

With  a  characteristic  want  of  tact  tlicy  went  about  proclaiming 
what  conditions  they  had  impose<l  on  him.  But  almost  at  once 
they  found  themselves  embarrasseil  by  engagements  he  had  been 
making.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  Erskine  for  the  Chancellor- 
ship— to  Lord  St.  Vincent  for  the  Admiralt}-— to  Sheridan  for  the 
Irish  Secretaryship.  Of  this  they  complained  loudly.  "The 
Prince,"  Lord  Grey  writes  C22nd  January),  "is  making  an  effort 
for  Sheridan  to  go  to  Ireland  ai*  Secretar}-.  To  this  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  agree."  " I  foresee,"  he  repeats,  on  the  29th  Janu- 
ar}',  "so  many  difficulties  with  the  Prince  when  we  come  to  more 
close  conference  about  arrangements,  that  I  cannot  see  how  they 
are  to  be  got  over.  Sheridan  they  still  fight  for.  If  it  were  a 
mere  question  of  giving  him  a  place,  however  high,  with  large 
emoluments,  nobody  would  be  more  ready  to  consent  to  it  than  I 
should  be.  But  I  really  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  sending  a  man 
with  a  lighted  torch  into  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  his  communicating  with  the  agitators  of  Ire- 
land; and  in  the  present  disposition  of  that  countr}',  of  which  we 
receive  daily  more  alarming  accounts,  who  could  look  at  the  possi- 
ble, or  rather  the  probable,  consequences  of  such  communications 
without  horror?  If  it  were  not  for  this,  it  certainly  would  be  most 
desirable  to  get  him  out  of  the  way;  but,  with  such  an  apprehension 
on  ray  mind,  how  could  I  hope  for  sleep  or  peace?" 

For  the  disastrous  failure  the  Grenvilles  were  cliietiy  responsible: 
as  SluTidnn  told  ^[r.  Creevy:  **They  were  not  the  operative,  but 
the  contributory,  cause  of  the  Prince's  conduct" — for  the  restric- 
tions were  certainly  carried  by  their  votes. 

A  zealous  and  active  member  of  the  party  gives  impartial  testi- 
mony as  to  the  rather  summarj^  style  in  which  the  Prince  was  dealt 
with.  The  Prince  (says  Mr.  G.  Bennett  in  his  interesting  MS.  diarj') 
objected  to  particular  people,  but  they  were  all  minor  objections:  to 
my  mind  all  ought  to  have  been  yielded  to  him.  He  made  a  re- 
(iuest  for  the  Mastership  of  the  Ordnance  for  Lord  Hutchinson. 
which  was  refused.  Lord  Roslyn  being  designed  for  it;  and  he 
objected  to  Tierney  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Cal- 
craft  going  Secretary  to  Ireland.  The  principal  persons  were:  Lord 
Grenville,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy;  Lord  Grey,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary; Ponsouby,  Home  Secretar}-;  Whitbread,  War  Secretary;  Lord 
Holland,  Admiralty;  Lord  Lanj<<lowne,  Privy  Seal;  Lord  Roslyn. 
>  21* 
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Ordnance;  President  of  the  Council,  unknown;  Tiemcy,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  Auckland,  India  Board;  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, Scotch  Privy  Seal,  the  patronage  of  Scothmd.  These  persons 
formed  the  Cabinet.  The  Seals  in  CommUsion,  Lord  Erskine, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  the  Cabinet;  Lord  Moira,  to 
go  to  Ireland:  Lord  Manners,  to  continue  Chancellor;  Sir  J.  New- 
port, Cbanccllor  of  the  Exchctiuer;  Calcrafl,  Secretary;  LordCarrs- 
fort  and  Ponsonby,  Postmasters;  Lord  Temple,  Secretan' of  War; 
Mr.  Fremantle,  to  be  Paymaster,  one  abolished.  The  BcNirds  were 
composed  of  bad  people.  Tlie  best — as  Lords  3Iilton,  Althorp, 
Tavistock,  ^lessrs.  "Ward  (who  was  offered  tlie  Pay  mastership)  and 
Lamb  (as  Under-Secretarj')— refused  office.  Report  said  Sheridan 
refused  the  Treasiircrsliip  of  the  Xavy,  and  the  Prince  demanded  it 
for  ^lac^Iahon,  which,  as  may  well  be  imagincMl,  was  refuseil. 

This  was  considered  as  the  formation  of  the  new  Govemraeut. 
and  the  old  were  preparing  to  quit  their  places,  unexpectedly,  at 
least,  to  the  public.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  withliold  sympathy 
from  this  minister,  much  harassed  and  baited  during  his  troubled 
course,  so  soon  to  find  a  bloody  termination.  From  the  Regent,  as 
well  as  from  his  ministers,  he  had  to  endure  many  humiliations. 

ThL<*  alone  would  show  tlie  difficulties  of  change.  No  wonder 
there  was  an  impression  abroad  of  uncertainty,  and  that  a  change 
after  all  might  not  lake  place.  So  early  as  the  17th  of  January, 
"the  general  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  we  are  not  to  go  out, 
the  King's  recovery  being  so  likely.*'*  And  one  sagacious ' Mr. 
Brand,  talking  with  3Ir.  "Ward,  prognosticated  that  the  vigorous 
stand  made  by  Perceval  drew  many  admirers,  that  this  would  give 
him  extraordinary  influence,  as  the  head  of  an  Opposition  which 
must  give  great  trouble  to  the  new  Government.  "Probably," 
added  Mr.  Brand,  laughing,  "the  Regent  will  keep  Perceval  three 
months  as  his  father's  minister,  and  then  fall  so  much  in  love  witli 
him,  that  he  will  continue  him  as  his  own."f  But  the  Prince,  still 
unconscious  of  what  the  wiser  heads  foresaw,  and  resenting  the 
mortification  he  was  suffering,  declared  in  his  coarse  way  to  Lord 
Grey:  "  By  Q — !  they  shall  not  remain  an  hour." 

It  was  now  January  30th.  and  though  ministers  continued  to 
think  themselves  virtually  "  out " — some  were  even  packing  up  and 
preparing  to  go  to  their  country  houses — there  was  an  element  in 
the  situation  which  had  not  been  duly  considered,  viz.  the  improve- 

•  Ward. "  Diary,"  1.  337.  t Ibid.  MO. 
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ment  in  the  King's  hcdth.  This  was  of  a  marked  kind,  and  seems 
to  have  begun  about  the  23rd.  On  the  20th  the  physicians  liad 
thought  it  desirable  tliat  lie  should  see  aud  converse  with  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, which  he  did  for  tlie  second  time  on  the  29th.  His  conversa- 
tion was  certainly  of  a  rational  kind,  and  no  grasped  the  awkward 
and  painful  character  of  his  political  situation,  asking  as  to  the 
particular  line  tikcn  by  every  individual,  saying  he  supposed  the 
whole  of  the  Opposition  were  ranged  against  him.  On  being  told 
*'  Yes,'*  he  clapped  his  hands  and  said  with  great  emphasis,  *'  I  am 
glad  of  that  I"  ♦ 

On  the  81st,  Mr.  Sheridan  coming  out  of  Carlton  House  and 
meeting  Mr.  Ward,  gleefully  assured  him  that  the  new  Gk)vemmcnt 
was  all  settled,  but  it  was  their  own  fault  that  they  were  going. 
*'  If  you  had  not  been  so  anxious  about  the  d  d  precedent  of 
1789  you  might  have  remained  iu  " — that  i.s,  if  they  had  not  irritated 
the  Prince  with  their  restrictions.  However,  he  added*  oddly 
enough,  that  he  did  not  know  they  were  going.  At  White's,  bets 
were  made  that  ministers  would  remain  in;  and  Lord  Temple  jocu- 
larly asked  one  of  them,  "  Would  they  remain  till  they  were  killed, 
or  retire  gracefully  ?" 

But  during  these  few  days  a  fresh  intrigue  was  going  on  behind 
the  old  one,  and  the  shifty  Prince,  who  had  been  beguiling  the  two 
lords,  with  the  aid  of  Sheridan  and  his  camarilla,  was  now  beguil- 
ing his  own  henchmen  in  a  similar  way.  The  agent  in  this  business 
was  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a 
good  deal  owing  to  his  adroit  management  that  the  Court  obtained 
its  victor}',  f  At  this  lime  he  scarcely  knew  the  Prince,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  illness  was  well  aware,  as  he  told  Miss  Wjmnc, 
that  he  was  surrounded  with  spies  from  the  Prince,  and  "  that  one 
we  well  knew  and  would  little  suspect  "  was  living  at  an  inn  in  the 
town.  Finding  his  position  awkward,  if  not  painful,  the  physician 
took  the  course  of  going  to  the  Prince,  telling  him  everything  con- 
cerning tbe  state  of  his  patient,  adding  an  undertaking  that  in 
future  he  might  depend  on  always  having  from  him  most  accurate 
information,  if  he  would  promise  not  to  seek  it  from  any  other 
source.    The  Prince,  he  said,  was  grateful,  but  he  noticed  that  his 


♦  Ward.  "  Dlanr,"  i.  3n. 

t  It  has  been  often  confidently  repeated  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  was  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  Princesses.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  probable,  as  he 
was  married  iu  179G.  and  his  wife  lived  till  ISflS, 
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surprise  at  such  candor  was  even  more  marked.  He,  howerer, 
gave  the  promise,  and,  **  wonderful  to  say,  kept  it."  Tlien  Sir 
Henry  went  to  the  Queen,  and  told  her  what  he  had  done.  **  She, 
with  a  tremendous  frown,  expressed  great  astonishment**  Sir 
Henry  stated  the  obvious  reasons  for  the  step  he  had  taken.  Slie 
paused,  her  brow  cleared.  "  You  are  quite  right,  sir;  it  is  proper 
that  the  Prince  should  be  informed."  '*  From  that  moment/'  as  he 
says,  *'  confidence  and  intimacy  were  renewed  between  mother  and 
son."|*  But  it  hud  been  remarked  that  the  Prince  had  been  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  ostensibly  through  Mr.  Adam;  but 
was  in  secret  communication  with  Sir  H.  Halford;  as  Sir  J.  Romilly 
says,  all  this  time  an  intrigue  was  being  carried  on  with  great  art 
through  the  habile  physician,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Queen.  So 
early  as  the  80th  of  Junuar}-  Lord  Grey  had  his  forebodings  when 
he  learned  that  the  Prince  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
saying  that  Mr.  Perceval  had  seen  the  King  the  day  before,  and 
had  laid  before  him  the  whole  State  business  *' now  pending"  in 
Parliament.  She  herself  had  not  seen  the  King,  so,  as  her  son 
remarked,  it  was  evident  she  had  written  under  his  dictation;  and 
he  rather  acutely  pointed  out  that  the  word  "pending"  was  a 
lawyer's  word,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  used  by  the  Queen.f  She 
also  added  many  compliments  on  his  behavior,  with  which  the 
King  had  been  much  gratified.  Lord  Grey  calls  this  a  barefaced 
plot;  but  he  adds,  *'  I  believe  it  will  be  successful." 

On  the  following  day  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Liverpool  went 
down  to  talk  with  the  royal  patient,  when  they  found  him  rather 
more  *•  hurried;"  and  it  was  remarkable  that  his  anxiety  and  agi- 
tation was  excited  by  curiosity  as  to  the  behavior  of  persons  in 
Parliament.  He  asked  whether  the  Prince  would  change  the 
Government,  and  on  being  told  "  Yes."  declared  that  he  would 
bring  his  present  servants  back,  but  desired  time.f  Now,  in  favor 
of  the  Queen  it  must  be  said  that  this  was  significant,  and  betokened 
relapse ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  presume  *'  a  barefaced  plot." 
It  was  scarcely  unnatural,  therefore,  that  she  should  have  written 
to  press  the  son  to  stay  his  hand.  She  also  dwelt  on  the  approach- 
ing recovery  of  the  King,  and  her  conviction  that  a  change  in  the 
Government  would  bring  on  such  a  paroxysm  as  she  would  not 
answer  for  the  Kings  life.     "The  Prince  was  much  affected  on 


•  •♦  Diary  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,"  p.  218. 

t  Romilly,  ii.  361.  X  Rose,  p.  477. 
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reading  this  letter,  and  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  shed  many  tears."  * 

It  was  now  that  he  consulted  his  lady  friends,  ^[rs.  Fitzherbert 
and  Lady  Hertford,  and  was  assured  by  them  that  he  ought  to  re- 
tain his  ministers.  Lord  Hertford  a  few  days  later  told  Lord  Cam- 
den that  the  Prince  intended  removing  the  ministers,  in  case  there 
was  a  favorable  prospect  of  his  father's  recovery,  and  had  actually 
secured  *'  Lords  G.  and  G."  as  a  reserve.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
Duke  of  York  had  been  with  the  Prince  the  whole  of  the  day.f  It 
was  hard  to  resist  such  pressure.  Accordingly,  late  on  the  night  of 
February  1st,  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  were  waited  on  by  Lord 
Hutchinson  and  ^Ir.  Adam,  who  bore  a  message  from  the  Prince, 
that  he  now  decided  to  make  no  change.  **  He  cannot  bear,"  he 
says,  "the  idea  of  doing  a  thing  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  King  into  a  new  paroxysm,  or  of  being  thought  to  do 
so  " — the  words,  it  will  be  recollected,  used  b}'  the  Queen.  The 
reflections  of  the  rejected  Lord  Grey  on  this  mortifying  situation 
are  rueful  enough: 

"  It  is,  I  confess,  a  gi*eat  relief  to  me.  I  am  now  exempted  from 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  taking  any  part  in  the  Government,  and 
by  no  fault  of  my  own.  What  has  passed,"  he  adds,  "has  given 
me  such  an  insight  into  the  probable  state  of  things  under  a  new 
Government,  that  I  much  doubt  whether  any  circumstances  could 
ever  induce  me  to  take  a  share  in  it.  The  Prince's  feelings  and  his 
fears  have  been  worked  upon  so  powerfully  and  so  insidiously,  par- 
ticularly by  our  friend  Hal  ford,  who  has  proved  himself  a  most 
consummate  politician  (I  will  not  apply  a  harsher  name),  that  his 
decision  admits  of  much  excuse.  His  situation  was  certainly  an 
embarrassing  one;  and  if  he  had  not  nerves  to  overcome  his  difll- 
culties  by  facing  them  at  once,  he  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed. 
There  can  rest  upon  him  no  imputation  of  deceit  or  treachery;  his 
wishes  were  to  act  otherwise;  his  dislike  of  the  present  ministers  is 
imaffected  and  strong;  and  everything  he  has  done  and  said  with 
respect  to  us  has  been  as  kind  as  possible.  After  all,  he  has  only 
relieved  us  from  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  I  have 
neither  to  complain  of  him  nor  to  reproach  myself." 

This  communication  was  private,  and  it  is  almost  comical  to  find 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  remained  for  nearly  a  day  longer 
in  this  fools'  paradise,  wrangling  over  places  and  adjusting  con  tend- 

•  Qrey-Bennett  MS.  t  Bom, 
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ing  claims.  Lord  Moira  on  the  following  morning  told  Mr.  Contts's 
brother  that  he  was  going  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  the 
Secretary  and  other  officials  were  bidden  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  start ! 

But  there  were  rumors  in  the  air.  At  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's 
the  same  evening,  where  there  was  a  large  party  assembled,  the  news 
of  disaster  could  be  read  in  the  angry  and  disappointed  faces  of 
"  tlie  wives  of  Opposition." 

On  February  4lh  Mr.  Perceval  received  the  following  letter, 
which,  it  should  be  noted,  was  written  by  Sheiidan,  the  present 
adviser,  secretary,  etc.,  of  the  Prince: 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  TO  MR.    PERCEVAL. 

"  Carlton  House.  Febnixuy  4th,  1811. 

**  The  Prince  of  Wales  considers  the  moment  to  be  arrived  which 
calls  for  his  decision  with  respect  to  the  persons  to  be  employed  by 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Bill  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  now  on  the  point  of  receiv- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Great  Seal. 

**  The  Prince  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  at  this  precise  juncture 
to  communicate  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  intention  not  to  remove  from 
their  situations  those  whom  he  finds  there  as  his  Majesty's  official 
servants.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince  owes  it  to  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  character  which,  he  trusts,  will  appear  in  every  action  of 
his  life,  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be  placed,  explicitly  to  de- 
clare that  the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  affection  to  his 
beloved  and  afflicted  father  leads  him  to  dread  that  any  act  of  the 
Regent  might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's  recovery. 

'*This  consideration  alone  dictates  the  decision  now  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Perceval. 

"  Haviug  thus  performed  an  act  of  indispensable  duty,  from  a 
just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own  consistency  and  honor,  the 
Prince  has  only  to  add  that,  among  the  many  blessings  to  be 
derived  from  his  Majesty's  restoration  to  health  and  to  the  personal 
exercise  of  his  royal  functions,  it  will  not,  in  the  Prince's  estima- 
tion, be  the  least,  that  most  fortunate  event  wiU  at  once  rescue 
him  from  a  situation  of  unexampled  embarrassment,  and  put  an 
end  to  a  state  of  affairs  ill  calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain  the  inter* 
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esls  of  tbe  Uailcd  Kingdom  (□  Ihia  Avrful  and  perilous  crisis,  nnd 
roost  difficuil  10  be  rccoacilcd  lo  tbe  gencrat  priaciples  of  the 
Britbh  Const ilui ion." 

Tliis  was  acknowledged  tbe  toUoiving  daj-  by  X'b.c  minister  in 
complimeDtary  tcnns.  admitting  tbe  reason  bo  poinieiil_v  givea  by 
the  Prince  tor  this  step,  and  offering  handsome  cscuses  for  Uie 
rest ric lions  put  upon  him. 

As  B  coiiiment  on  these  transnctlons  let  us  listen  to  the  bitter 
complaints  of  tlic  ueijlcctcd  Sir  P.  Francis,  addressed  to  Lady 
Downshire.  obout  Ihia  lime :  "  And  you  believe  he  is  honcBt,  nnd. 
moi'L'orcr.  ha":  a  heorl  of  Eagllsh  mould,  espausirc  enough  to  con- 
lain,  and  stoul  enough  lo  rcloin.  those  principles  thnl  I  Lave  been 
trying  to  implant  in  his  heart  long  before  you  were  born,  aud  verj- 
soon  after  he  was.  .  .  .  Your  wishes  deceive  you,  qb  mine 
li.ive  done  me.  You  have  often  witnessed  the  apparent  dociUty 
nnd  conviction  with  which  be  listened  when  I  laid  t>efore  him  at 
his  own  secltiDg  the  principles  that  English  monarchs  should  bring 
to  the  throne  or — they  may  leam  them  somewhere  else.  He  woa 
out  of  conceit  with  the  ministry  of  that  day,  as  he  is  now  with  this; 
they  had  spited  him,  and  he  relished  a  doctrine  which  coDtemocd 
them:  he  is  in  the  same  predicament  now.  Our  friend  wi]l  first 
forget  our  principles,  and  then  our  persons,  and  the  sooner  for 
having  contracted  debts  to  us,  not  only  of  honor,  but  promise  to 
pay.  Have  I  not  attended  lus  call  whenever  he  was  In  any  extra 
difficulty,  and  wished  to  astonish  his  usual  counsellors  by  bis  wis- 
dom? Have  1  not  left  my  bed  early,  and  late  taken  rest,  and 
waited  on  him  long  afier  the  nuuanottef  And  has  not  my  pen. 
my  experience,  knowledi^e,  and  judgment,  such  as  they  are.  been 
at  his  service,  and  wlien  did  T  ever  claim  my  own  if  it  could  gain 
him  credit?  Your  ladyship  and  MacMahon  only  knew  of  the  let- 
ters at  the  time,  or  that  I  have  many  other  claims  on  him;  but  so 
mucli  tlie  worse.  Is  it  past  doubt  that  he  hates  C.  and  raves  at 
P.?  .  .  .  Y'et  it  is  something  that  he  still  seeks  you,  and  has 
not  yet  given  me  up.  which  I  am  sure  he  wilt  do  when  he  deserts 
those  principles  whicli  he  knows  are  dear  to  me.  I  have  his  com- 
mand to  visit  him  this  autumn,  and  shail  tlien  find  out  whether  the 
change  that  E(rEkinc?)  and  I  talked  of  lias  really  taken  place.  I 
expect  there  will  he  one  ere  long  in  Iiis  situation,  but  not,  I  trust, 
in  his  political  views,  till  power  and  fintlery  have  their  usual  effect 
on  him.    No  thanks  to  E(rskioet)  aod  S(heridanD  if  he  bo  not  u 
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all  his  fathers  were.  But  do  not  mind  a  word  they  say.  M(oira?) 
is  not  much  better.  Trust  S.  as  you  would  a  jack-a-lanthorn.  R  as 
a  quicksand,  and  3[.  a  mirage  in  the  desert.  These  three  friends 
have  been  his  worst  enemies.  They  have  counteracted  all  the  good 
I  might  have  done." 

Here  closes  tlie  long  and  important  era  of  some  thirty  years, 
during  which  the  Prince  had  run  his  strange  erratic  purposeless 
course  of  riot  and  pleasure.    He  was  now  virtually  on  the  throne 
his  reign  had  begun.     Unhappily  the  twenty  years  of  rule  that  were 
to  follow  were  to  ofifer  no  improvement. 
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CHAPTER  L 
1811. 

* 

Ox  the  5th  of  February,  the  day  appointed  for  STrearing  in  the 
new  Regent,  a  curious  scene  was  witnessed  at  Carlton  House.  It 
was  attended  with  some  state — the  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
(the  performers  having  '*  white  gaiters*'  on)  playing  in  the  court- 
yard. th(»  yeomen  of  tlie  old  King's  Body  Guard  lining  the  stair, 
in  attendance  on  thcMr  new  master.  All.tlie  Dukes  were  there,  and 
nearly  all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  town,  .about  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber. Lord  Camden  was  sent  to  the  Prince's  room,  and  a  long  delay 
succeeded,  during  which  we  arc  informed  the  company  "were 
highly  gratified  with  seeing  the  Princess  Charlotte  on  horseback. 
accompanied  by  two  grooms,  make  the  tour  of  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens in  the  rear  of  the  palace."*  At  last  the  Prince  arrived  in 
grand  procpssion,  preceded  by  the  officers  of  his  household — Lords 
Moira,  Keith,  Cassili.s,  Hutchinson,  Messrs.  Sheridan,  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor,  Tyrwhitt,  MacMahon,  Bloomfield,  Hulse,  etc. 
Mr.  Adam  was  unaccountably  absent,  by  accident  it  was  believed. 
though  the  Prince's  eagerness  to  see  him  was  noted.  The  reason 
for  this  absence,  it  will  be  seen,  was  characteristic  and  a  substan- 
tial one:  "  He  kept  the  Council  waiting  two  full  hours — the  King 
never  detained  any  one  a  minute — while  he  was  looking  after 
Adam  to  make  him  a  Privj'  Councillor,  who  shrank  away  declining 
the  honor,  as  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  given  up  many 
of  his  agencies  and  would  have  lost  to  the  amount  of  £2000  per 

annum."! 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  always  something  almost  singular  in 
these  public  manifestations  of  the  **  first  gentleman" — the  spectacle 
of  the  eager  Prince's  anxiety  seeking  his  subordinate  to  the  delay 
of  the  important  proceedings,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  latter  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  must  have  been  ludicrous  enough.     Then  the  pro- 

*  Huish,  U.  82.  t  Bennett  Ma 
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ceediDgs  commenced,  the  Prince  seating  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
table. 

Kor  must  a  tilting  incident  of  the  scene l)e  omitted.  The  Prince, 
among  otbt*r  dociimonts.  handed  to  the  President  **a  certiticate  of 
his  havinir  received  tlie  s:icrnment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  on  Sunday,  the  2Tth  of  January',  which  was  al*o 
coimtorsigucd  and  deposited  with  the  other  documents  in  a  box."* 
Tlicn  he  also  subscrib<*d  the  declaration  mentioned  in  an  Act  made 
in  the  thirtieth  voar  of  Kin?  Charles  II..  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
more  Effectual  Prcservini?  the  King's  Person  and  Government  bv 
Disabling  Papists  from  Sitting  in  Either  House  of  Parliament,** 
and  which  declaration  his  royal  highness  audibly  made,  repeated. 
and  subscribed.  The  Lord  President  signed  llrst.  and  every  one  of 
the  Piivv  Councillors  in  succession  si«jned  these  instnmients  as  wit- 
nesses — and  the  same  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Keeper  of 
the  Hecords. 

But  during  this  ceremonial  there  were  some  significant  tokens 
which  showed  what  were  the  real  feelings  of  the  principal  person- 
age. The  ministers  must  have  been  confounded  to  see  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  at  the  head  of  the  room  the  buMs  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  Duke  of  BiHlford.  which  they  learned  had  been  introduced 
only  an  hour  or  two  before  by  the  Regent's  order.f  The  situation 
of  the  in  in  inters,  too,  was  awkward.  Upon  some  one  wishing  Lord 
llarrowby  joy,  he  replied:  "Joy!  how  can  I  feel  it?  We  have  to 
do  business  with  a  man  who  hates  us,  and  only  wishes  to  turn  us 
•out."  He  was  vcrv  civil  and  friendlv  to  some  of  those  that  kissed 
haiuls.  and  very  rutle  to  olhei-s.  particularly  to  the  Speaker  and 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  turning  his  head  away  while  they  kissed  his 
hand-t 


*  "  Thio  U>nl  Pivnutt'nt  tht«u  AppnMiohed  the  Regrent,  bent  the  knee,  and  had 
till*  hiMu^r  to  kind  \\\s  hantt.  The  n>yAl  Dukes  followed,  and  aftenrards 
the  Ar\'hbi.stu>p  \^t  i*<uitt«rluirv.  aiul  all  the  rest  acconlinfc  to  the  order 
in  which  thi\v  Mat  at  the  )on»;  table,  advancing  to  the  chair  on  both  sides. 
1>urln>r  the  \vholt>  ot  thiHceiviiutuy  hiH  Koyal  Hiirhness  maintained  the  most 
itlirnitliHl  and  ttrtuvfui  de|Kirtnieiit;  and  it  wast  remarke«l  that  there  was  not 
the  iiliKttteNt  uult^'atioii  of  )^rtiaiitv  of  behavior  to  one  set  of  men  more  than 
to  anitthor 

"Tho  ci»n»iuouv  t»tMn»;  clositsl  a  short  leree  took  place  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  hln  Ui\\al  UiKhnenH  Adilre»A«>d  hiiuiielf  to  the  circle:  and  afterwards  he 
irave  an  audience  to  Mr  lVr\*eviil,  who  had  the  honor  of  afain  kitmlnj  his 
hauil  AH  Ktntt  I.«tr\l  v)(  the  Trt^asury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

t  1ti«nnett  MS.    Hih  br\itbor,  Lon(  i>Mul»ton,  was  present. 

;  The  S|H»aker  in  his  diar>-  re^Htrts  the  scene  in  tenns  that  show  he 
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However  idle  ftl!  tlib  maj  appear — and  certainly  tbo  introduc- 
tion of  the  busts  wns  as  bovialt  a  mode  of  proiesi  as  could  be  con- 
ceived— it  illustreled  more  dcarlj-  limn  iinyiliiiig  that  lins  gone 
before  Hint  liis  litic  political  step  wns  a  mnlter  of  humor  and  pre- 
judice mlher  llinn  of  principle:  and  tlint  the  ruling  motiTPS  hiid 
been  dislike  to  iadividiiats,  and  a  wi»li  [o  avoid  trouble  and  nnnoy- 

But  in  his  convcmiilion  ivith  ihe  Prim?  MinFsier  the  Prince  Lad 
also  taken  cnre  to  slioiv  his  huinnr.  After  offering  some  business- 
like suggestions  as  lo  tlie  Pnrliunient,  lie  adrerlcd  to  nil  that  hart 
passed,  saying-  ihat  "  it  vns  imposaible  for  liim  to  alter  the  opinions 
he  bod  tnlertained  for  so  many  yenr!>:  l)ut  ihnl  now  it  wag  done 
and  over."  He  nlso  insisted  tliai  tlie  speech  to  Ije  made  for  him 
sliould  not  be  mudc  to  ulter  any  i«ntimen[s  Ihal  he  n-as  known  not 
to  eiitertain.  Neither  would  he  deliver  it,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
down  lo  the  House  uiul  exhibit  himself  ai  it  pngennt  during  the  ill- 
ness of  the  King,* 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy  he  showed  his  distaste  to  his 
miaislers  by  communicating  witli  them  through  his  henchmen, 
MncMabon,  Tyrwiiitt,  etc.,  on  affront  which  they  resented,  and 
were  determined  not  to  submit  lo.  They  made  serious  representa- 
tions, and  he  bad  of  course  to  give  way,  in  a  dignified  and  dittant 

When  be  did  see  the  speech  made  for  him  he  declared  that  it 
could  not  l>e  Ijeller.  On  some  high-honded  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
Governtuetit  he  entered  seriously  into  discussion,  but  subsequently 
approved  the  Government's  proceeding.  When  Mr.  Perceval  sug- 
gestt^d  au  fldditionn!  allowance,  the  Prince  ratlier  ostentatiously 
declined  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 

Meanwhile  the  King  was  not  mending;  though  tho  regular  bul- 
letins were  issued  announcing  that  he  continued  to  go  on  "wrj 
well.  It  wns  stated,  indeed,  that  he  himself  had  Qied  May  M  the 
date  when  he  would  resume  ofHce;  but  It  is  evident  from  a  letter 
of  the  Queen's  to  Lord  Eldon  that  his  condition  WM  not  promla- 

It  was  natural  in  the  case  of  one  so  afflicted  that  an  azccMlve 
jealousy  of  his  son  should  appear,  the  minister*  indlgcreetly  prais- 
ing to  him  the  good  conduct  of  the  Prince,  his  capacity,  moders- 

otTeaded.    "Tbe  Regent  repeated,  or  appeared  to  mpeat,  Uie  oath."— Lend 
Colcheiler,  "Dlarr."  U.  318. 
•  Colcheitcr,  "  Dlar;'."  t  "  Utt  at  Lord  EldoB,"  H.  HB, 
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rt^^a:*!  ",7  Ijj*  'i  ir^-  -.n:  ir  -rssKitly  i2±i2K-i  the  King  mio  a 
*^>^^-''''  f  ;r  '-I1*  :r.<jjii  rt?^-::-o:»i  .:f  ii*  iTziaoritT,  "on  which 

Tift  >'^*-s  x..::L  1.1,1  '.•re-  y.^z*:x:xA  jw.zr  :o  tiie  Reg<eiit'» bme^ 
citw  a.  ij-,rvt  ;:iT-.-r  'r-.^lil-r-  17-:^  1.=:.  "^t*  20 w  held.  The  scene. 
i.',**-"*r   •JTi--  i-^*rill:.  IZ.I  tt rr  z:z:er:c5>  atiendetl  bv  men  of 

*  «  •  • 

&•!  parl«.  FI*r  pi:  :::  i  ni:s:  rrsAiio^Tis  &p;>eansce.  all  who  had 
not  ■»:■::  're^i'-e*:  iiI*-Tin^  Ldz-i*.  In^icei.  SLeridan  had  indnstri- 
o:.*Iv  -/^r.:  ;:  aix- ;:  ti..;  Er.-:=:hier?  cf  all  parties  were  expected  to 
C.-.I1  a'  Cv/02  H'S'i.si.     T-e   mazs:5cencc  of  the  spacious  and 

ftump*';o  :?'./  d5",r.y-i  roocLs  struck  ererv  one.  and  strangers  and 
for»;i;fn  riiir-i-Tf-r-  'I-r'.l.ir'^^i  tl;at  ther  exreeled  Versailles.  Count 
Mi'ir.-r^r  ::.  .•:^:»:  ■:.*:  ir.  exce't'ed  :Le  palace  at  St.  Petersburg  in  its 
iWror.j'i'/n.  It  t  .-.  I.-.t.'^  ver.  n^ticetl  fli:;t  at  a  l»Il  riven  bv  Mrs. 
Mori t.!!" J':  or;  K"Sn;:iry  2":Ii.  h«-  l".-»ki?il  worn  and  clejecte*!,  so  that 
yotu*:  '.vi*  t\*'.r\.ii(i\  •iijir  ••  th'-vonzrit  lo  make  the  Kinir  Sub-Rcsenu" 
At  the:  end  of  Ajml  he  app<.-:ired  at  the  Royal  Academv  dinner, 
vt\\i:T(i  h*:  jravfr  a  loni^  -pccch  on  the  advance  the  arts  had  made,  and 
'H'OA  rorriplimcnrcd  in  almost  fulsome  terms  by  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent S\i:S\. 

Hut  he  had  now  determined  to  exhibit  such  a  gala  to  the  country 
iiH  would  niakf!  liis  name  celebnited.  The  Carlton  House  f6t6  of 
.June  Huh,  on  which  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  display  of 
mnj?niflf<Mic<j  or  state  was  spared,  is  even  now  recalled;  there  are 
sonic  alive  who  were  present.  His  whole  energies  were  given  to 
the  i>n'panitioMs  f(ir  this  entertainment.  The  object  given  out  was 
to  promote  tlie  use  of  national  manufactures.  It  was  originally 
fixed  for  th<;  5lh  of  June,  but  as  the  day  drew  near  the  King's  con- 
dition bccanie  worse,  and  decency  required  that  it  should  be  put 
olT,  if  not  ^iven  up  altogether;  but  an  expense  of  £10,000  had  been 
already  incurnMl.  The  frivolous  world  was  all  agog  with  the  sub- 
ject,  and  th(>re  was  a  sort  of  furor  to  obtain  invitations.  It  was 
lit  tirst  intended  to  ask  no  lady  under  the  rank  of  a  peer's  daughter; 
but  Ibis  (ti>tin«'tion  gave  offence.  "  There  must  be,"  writes  Mr.  P. 
Jackson,  who  supplies  a  lively  account  of  them,  "manoeuvres  to 
s(!cure  tickets,  cutting  and  jostling  among  the  fine  ladies  to  be  in 
at  tiie  fOte.     I  know  that  the  Prince  said  he  would  invite  fifteen 


*  **  lluoklnirham  PAiH'n-Thc'  Repency,*'  f.  56.    The  account  is  giTwn  by  Um 
•iu«i\jriuini»  ami  Mkgacious  corrvKixuidetit  of  Lord  Temple. 
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hundred  persons.  There  used  to  be  at  Buckingham  House  no  one 
under  the  rank  of  earl's  sons  and  daugblers/*  ♦ 

"Those  who  are  invited,"  he  gws  on  to  say,  **and  still  more 
those  who  are  not,  are  making  an  outrageous  fuss.  Husbands  in- 
vited without  their  wives;  mothers  without  their  daughters;  In 
some  instances,  daughters  who  arc  not  out ;  in  others,  people  who 
are  dead  and  buried.'*  In  the  midst  of  this  hum  of  preparation  a 
rumor  got  abroad  that  the  King  was  dead,  believed  to  be  a  ruse  of 
the  shopkeepers,  who  succeeded  in  selling  all  their  crape.  Again 
there  was  a  postponement.  It  was  at  last  fixed  for  the  19th.  As 
the  day  drew  near  '*  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  beau  monde  rose  and 
fell  with  the  bulletins.**  A  inot  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
the  old  phrase,  *' fixed  as  Fite,'*  must  be  now  quite  exploded,  as 
there  was  nothing  so  uncertain.  But  at  last  the  exciting  evening 
came  round,  and  the  show  began,  and  before  eight  o*clock  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  company.  One  of  the  guests  shall 
describe  the  scene : 

"The  fCtc,  then,  as  a  whole,  was  the  handsomest  thing  I  have 
ever  seen  in  tliis  country,  or,  of  its  kind,  in  any  other.  There  was 
greater  brilliancy  and  richness  of  dress  amongst  the  women,  though 
not  so  much  taste  as  elsewhere.  The  supper  surpassed  anything  I 
ever  saw  or  ever  heard  of  at  other  Courts.  At  eight  o'clock  there 
was  a  string  of  cairiages  that  reached  to  the  top  of  St.  James's 
Street,  and  by  nine  to  the  top  of  Bond  Street.  I  went  out  for  a 
walk  amongst  the  crowd  at  the  latter  hour.  The  jostling  and  push- 
ing to  get  a  sight  of  the  women,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a 
star  or  a  riband,  was  something  extraordinary;  and  the  remarks  of 
the  people  on  the  occupants  of  the  carriages,  as  the  latter  crawled 
or  jolted  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  were  sometimes  very  droll  and  apt, 
though  not  always  complimentary. 

**  To  the  royal  family  of  France  every  refinement  of  attention  waa 
shown.  The  Prince  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sent  the  letter  of  invitation  by  a  general  ofiicer.  The  letter 
was  addressed  *  A  Momiexir  le  ComU  de  ImU;'  but  Sire  and  Voire 
Majeste  were  used  in  the  letter  itself.  Louis  slept  at  Monsieur's 
house  in  South  Audley  Street.  Going  to  and  returning  from  Carl- 
ton House,  he  was  escorted  by  an  officer's  detachment  of  hussars. 
The  party  consisted  of  the  King,  Monsieur,  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  Due  de 

••*Di»rle«.- 
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Bern.  Tbe  Prince,  who  irore  a  tot  rich  scarlet  mifann,  of  not 
verj  g'xyi  ta«te  or  rery  well  made,  bat  with  a  mosi  magnificent 
star,  ba'igc,  aij^tte,  and  sabre,  receired  them  ia  an  apartment 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion  with  rich  blue  dlk,  poranM  with  fleors- 
de-lU  in  gold. 

"Tbe  King,  for  a  time,  declined  sitting,  saving  he  was  oolr 
Cointe  de  Lisie.  The  Prince,  placing  a  chair  for  him.  replied;  */<i 
t)Otr€  MnjttU  e$t  Roi  (U  France*  Amongst  the  pictnres  that  oma- 
roent':d  the  reception-room  was  a  Rembrandt,  for  which  a  few  days 
hf:{fjTH  the  Prince  gave  five  thousand  guineas. 

'*  The  Duchesne  d'AngouIeme  looked  interesting,  and  something 
like  the  Ut^x  rK^rtraits  of  her  mother,  therefore,  not  very  pretty;  bat 
h\n:  was  evidentlv  embarrassed,  and  her  dress  and  demeanor  were 
tho-e  of  :i  p<,Tson  who  had  not  been  much  in  the  worid.  In  fact, 
she  may  ^h:  said  to  liave  stepped  from  a  prison — and  what  a  prison! 
— to  Carlton  Hou-e;  for  she  was  never  before  in  a  company  of  a 
hundred  p'-r-oris,  I  know,  from  a  perfectly  trustworthy  source, 
that  for  some  time  .she  was  in  agony  at  the  idea  of  going  to  this  f^ie. 
and  that  it  was  only  at  the  most  pressing  entreaties  of  her  family 
that  hlie  consented.  Both  she  and  the  Duke,  who  is  a  mean- 
looking  little  man,  are  of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  and  devote 
almost  the  whole  of  their  time  to  works  of  piety  and  charity.  The 
Duchess  of  York  sat  with  her  a  good  deal,  and  looked  ver}'  well; 
her  •  JipoHoJifh '  as  easy  in  his  manners  and  as  much  like  a  gentleman 
fut  usual.  Amidst  the  blaze  of  diamonds,  those  of  the  Queen  were 
wanting;  though  all  there — en  masse — are  said  to  have  exceeded  in 
value  anything  ever  l)efore  assembled.  As  the  Queen  did  not  come 
to  the  f^t<?,  of  couine  the  Princesses  were  absent,  and  bv  the  con- 
ver.satir>n  of  everybody  from  Win<lsor,  it  was  easy  to  collect  that 
there  people  thought  the  fC*te  ill-timed." 

•'The  Grecian  hall,"  says  another  account,  "was  adorned  with 
Hhnib.s.  and  an  additional  num1>er  of  large  lanterns  and  patent  lamps. 
The  tioor  was  carpeted ;  and  two  lines,  composed  of  Yeomen  of  the 
(jfmini,  the  King's,  the  Itegent's,  the  Queen's,  and  Royal  Dukes' 
MervnntH,  in  their  grandest  liveries,  formed  an  avenue  to  the  oc- 
tagonal hall,  where  yeomen  were  also  stationed,  and  which  was 
decorated  with  antique  draperies  of  scarlet  trimmed  with  gold- 
color,  and  tied  up  by  gold-colored  cords  and  tassels.  In  the  hall 
were  also  aswimbled.  to  receive  the  company,  Generals  Keppell  and 
Turner,  Colonels  Bloomfteld,  Thomas,  and  Tyrwhitt.  together  with 
Lordri  Moira,  Dundos,  Keith.  Ileathfield,  and  3Iount-£dgecumbe. 
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Tlie  Prince  entered  the  state-rooms  at  a  quarter  pnst  nine  arrayed  in 
a  field-marshars  uniform;  just  after  the  Prince  came  in.  the  royal 
family  of  France  arrived.  During  the  evening  the  Prince  Regent 
passed  from  room  to  room,  devoid  of  all  ceremony,  conversing  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  wiih  his  guests.  The  general  amusement 
of  the  company  for  some  time  was  pcramhulating  the  balls  and 
apartments  on  the  principal  floor.  The  grand  circuhir  dining-room 
excited  particular  admiration  by  its  cuiK)la.  supported  by  columns 
of  porphyr}',  and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  whole  of  its  arrange- 
ments. The  room  in  which  the  throne  stood  was  hung  with 
crimson  velvet,  with  gold  lace  and  fringes.  The  canopy  of  the 
throne  was  surmounted  by  golden  helmets  with  lofty  plumes  nf 
ostrich  feathers,  and  underneath  stood  the  state  chair.  Crimson  and 
gold  stools  were  placed  round  the  room,  which  contained  pictures 
of  the  King,  Queen,  Prince  Regent,  and  Duke  of  York.  The  ball- 
room flooi*s  were  chalked  in  beautiful  arabesque  devices.  In  the 
centre  of  the  largest  were  the  iuiiiale  G.  III.  R.  It  was  divided  for 
two  sets  of  dancers  by  a  crimson  silk  curd;  but  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  persons,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  no  danc- 
ing took  place  in  this  room,  nor  were  the  dancers  numerous  in  the 
ball-room.  The  first  dance  was  led  off  by  Earl  Percy  and  Lady  P. 
Montague." 

The  Queen  his  mother,  and  his  sisters  the  Princesses,  viewed  the 
affair  as  unbecoming,  if  not  indecent,  wiih  the  unfortunate  King 
distrauglit,  if  not  dying.  Tliis  did  not  much  affect  the  host,  though 
he  would  have  been  glnd  of  her  presence  for  the  displny  of  the 
matchless  crown  diamonds  amid  the  general  blaze  of  jewels.  How- 
ever, he  was  attended  by  the  Dukes  his  brethren — that  worthy 
cohort  who  did  not  fail  him  except  when  their  jealousies  inter- 
posed.* The  next  person  excluded  was  the  Princess,  who  made  a 
jest  on  the  matter,  declaring  she  was  like  an  archbi!^hop's  wife,  who 
does  not  partake  in  her  husband's  honors.f  She  even  allowed  her 
suite  to  go,  and  furnished  them  with  new  dresses,  saying,  **That 
tliey  should  certainly  obey  the  Regent's  commands."  His  only 
daughter — now  a  maid  of  blushing  fifteen,  who  might  have  been 
allowed  to  look  on  from  "  the  pen"  at  the  show,  if  not  to  take  part 
in  it — was  also  tabooed.  An  artless  letter,  written  to  her  *'  dear 
Miss  Hay  man,"  shows  how  this  exclusion  was  felt: 


*  It  is  evident  that  all  Windsor  is  highly  displeased  on  the  occasion.— Jack- 
son, '*  Diaries,"  i.  267.  t  Ibid.  i.  S78. 
22 
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"My  dear  Hamt, 

'*  But  a  few  lines,  ns  I  will  write  you  a  longer  one  soon  again, 
only  to  tell  you  that  the  Prince  Regeut  gives  a  mngniflccnt  ball  on 
the  5tli  of  June.  I  liave  not  been  invited,  nor  do  I  know  if  I  siiall 
be  or  not.  If  I  should  not,  it  will  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world, 
as  the  friends  I  have  seen  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  it  is 
my  duty  to  go  there;  it  is  proper  that  I  should.  Really  I  do  tliink 
it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  am  not  asked." 

But  there  was  a  fourth  lady  whom  his  treatment  on  this  festival 
occasion  kept  away.  The  theatrical  chivalry  that  made  him  wel- 
come the  royal  exiles  did  not  extend  to  those  with  real  domestic 
claims  upon  him.  "  Upon  all  former  occasions,'  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt 
told  Lord  Slouiton,  "  to  avoid  etiquette  in  circumstances  of  such 
delicacy  as  regarded  her  own  situation  with  reference  to  the  Prince, 
it  had  been  customary  to  sit  at  table  without  regard  to  rank.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  this  plan  was  to  be  altered,  and  she  was  in- 
formed through  her  friends  at  court  that  at  the  royal  table  the  indi- 
viduals invited  were  to  sit  according  to  their  rank.  When  assured 
of  this  novel  arrangement,  she  asked  the  Prince,  who  had  invited 
her  with  the  rest  of  his  company,  where  she  was  to  sit.  He  said, 
'You  know,  madam,  you  have  no  place.'  *  None,  sir,' she  replied, 
'but  such  as  you  choose  to  give  me.'  Upon  this  she  informed  the 
royal  family  that  she  would  not  go.  The  Duke  of  York  and  others 
endeavored  to  alter  the  preconcerted  arrangement,  but  the  Prince 
was  inflexible."*  Thus  termiaated  this  fatal  ill-starred  connec- 
tion. 

That  this  was  done  on  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  mean- 


*  *'  They  no  lon^r  hesitated  to  ogjee  with  her  that  no  odyantage  was  to  be 
obtained  by  further  postponement  of  her  own  anxious  desire  to  close  her  coa* 
nection  with  the  Prince,  and  to  retire  once  more  into  private  life.  She  told 
me  she  often  looked  back  with  wonder  that  she  had  not  sunk  under  the  trials 
of  those  two  yeai-s.  Having  come  to  this  resolution,  she  was  obliged,  on  the 
very  evening,  or  on  that  which  followed  the  royal  dinner,  to  attend  an  assem- 
bly at  Devonshire  House,  which  was  the  last  evening  she  saw  the  Prince  pre- 
viously to  their  final  separation.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  taking  her  by 
the  arm.  said  to  her:  *  You  must  come  aud  see  the  Duke  in  his  own  room,  as 
he  is  sutfering  from  a  fit  of  the  gout;  but  he  will  bo  glad  to  see  an  old  friend.* 
In  passing  through  the  rooms,  she  saw  the  Prince  and  Lady  Hertford  in  a 
tete-il-tete  conversation,  and  nearly  fainted  under  all  the  impressions  which 
then  rushed  upon  her  mind;  but,  taking  a  gloss  of  water,  she  recovered  and 
passed  on." 


<  - 
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ing  of  this  wns  the  present  ascendency  of  Manchester  House,  of 
Lady  Hertford,  and  her  son  Lord  Yarmouth.  It  actually  led  to 
irhat  the  Regent  was  no  doubt  wishing  for,  a  linal  breach.  It  will 
he  seen  that  he  had  now  begun  to  think  of  a  divorce  from  the 
Princess,  and  the  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt  might  be  incon- 
Tenient.  Meanwhile  the  guests  noteil  her  absence,  and  lightly 
repeated  tliat  "the  two  wives  were  sitting  at  home." 

It  was  characteristic  that  the  object  of  this  Prince's  enmity  should 
he  so  often  women,  while  those  that  controlled  and  *'  led"  hhn  were 
women  also. 

But  to  return  to  the  f<}te.  The  hour  of  supper  had  arrived, 
when  the  Prince  led  the  French  king  nnd  royal  family  to  the  table. 
Tlie  supper  was  announced  at  two,  when  the  com])any  descended 
by  the  great  staircase  to  the  apartments  below  and  the  tem- 
porary buildings  on  the  lawn.  The  room  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  represented  a  bower,  with  a  grotto  lined  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  grand  table  extended  the 
whole  length  of  tlie  conservatory,  and  across  Carlton  House,  to  the 
length  of  two  hundred  feet.  Along  the  centre  of  the  table,  about- 
six  inches  above  the  surface,  a  canal  of  pure  water  continued  flow* 
ing  from  a  silver  fountain  beautifully  constructed  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Its  banks  were  covered  with  green  moss  and  aquatic 
flowers;  gold  and  silver  fish  swam  and  sported  through  the  bub- 
bling current,  which  produced  a  pleasing  murmur  where  it  fell  and 
formed  a  cascade  at  tlie  outlet.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  above  the 
fountain,  sat  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  a  plain 
mahogany  chair  with  a  leather  back.  The  most  particular  friends 
of  the  Prince  were  arranged  on  each  side.  They  were  attended  by 
sixty  servitors;  seven  waited  on  the  Prince,  besides  six  of  the  King's 
and  six  of  the  Queen's  footmen,  in  their  state  liveries,  with  one  man 
in  a  complete  suit  of  ancient  armor.  At  the  back  of  the  Prince's 
scat  appeared  aureola  tables  covered  with  crimson  drapery,  con- 
structed to  exhibit,  with  the  greatest  effect,  a  profusion  of  the  most 
exquisitely-wrought  Silver-gilt  plate,  consisting  of  fountains,  tripods, 
epergnes,  dishos,  and  other  ornaments.  Above  the  whole  of  this 
superb  display  appeared  a  royal  crown  and  his  Majesty's  cipher, 
G.  R.,  splendidly  illumined.  Behind  the  Prince's  chair  was  most 
skilfully  disposed  a  sideboard,  covered  with  gold  vases,  urns,  mai^sy 
salvers,  etc. ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  Spanish  urn,  taken  from 
on  board  the  "  Invincible  Armada."  Adjoining  to  this  were  other 
tables  running  through  the  library  and  whole  lower  suite  of  rooms. 
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the  candelabrns  in  which  were  so  arrangicd  that  the  Regent  coaM 
distin(!tly  sec  and  be  seen,  from  ooe  end  to  the  other.  The  Regent's 
tabic  nccommodatcd  one  liuodrcd  and  twenty-two,  inchiding  the 
royal  Dukes,  the  BourlK)n3,  and  principal  nobility.  On  the  right 
hand  of  tlie  Regent  was  the  Ducliess  of  Angoul6mc;  on  the  left  the 
Duchess  of  York,  tlie  Princess  Sopliia  of  Gloucester,  etc.  From 
the  library  and  room  beyond  branclicd  out  two  great  lines  of  tables 
under  canvas,  far  into  tlic  gardens,  each  in  the  sliape  of  a  croiis,  all 
richly  served  with  silver  plate,  and  covered  with  the  delicacies  of 
Ihe  season.  When  the  whole  company  was  seated,  there  was  a  line 
of  female  beauty  more  richly  adorned,  and  a  blaze  of  Jewelry  more 
brilliant,  than  England  ever  probably  displayed  before  Four 
handsome  marquees  were  pitched  on  the  lawn  of  Carlton  Hon!«e. 
with  chcvaux-dc-frisc,  to  prevent  all  intrusion;  bands  of  music 
were  stationed  iu  the  tents:  and  when  dancing  commenced,  the 
gay  throng  moved  through  thickets  of  roses,  geraniums,  and  other 
fragnint  sweets,  illumined  by  variegiited  lights  that  gleamed  like 
stars  through  the  foliage.  The  upper  servants  wore  a  costume  of 
dark  blue,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace;  the  others  wore  state 
liveries.  The  assistants  out  of  livery  were  dressed  uniformly  in 
black  suits  with  white  vests. 

"  It  is  said,"  adds  Mr.  Jackson,  "  that  near  two  thousand  persons 
supped ;  but  the  extraordinary  part  of  it  was,  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber should  have  been  served  in  such  a  style;  tureens,  dishes,  plates, 
sven  soup-plates,  were  everywhere  of  silver,  with  as  many  changes 
Df  everything  as  were  wanted.  There  were  hot  soups  and  roasts; 
all  Iwsides  cold,  but  of  excellent  and  fresh  cookery.  Peaches, 
grapes,  pine-apples,  and  ever}*  other  minor  fruit  in  and  out  of 
season  were  in  profusion.  Iced  champagne  at  every  three  or  four 
persons,  all  the  other  wines  also  excellent.  There  was  no  crowd- 
ing, hurry,  or  bustle  in  waitmg;  everythmg  was  done  as  in  a 
private  house. 

**Thc  ropes  that,  in  various  directions,  supported  the  tent  were 
all  irilded,  and  were  ornamented  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  flowers 
without  end.  The  lustres  were  large  and  very  handsome,  and  of 
the  finest  glass,  and  were  so  numerous  that  every  part  of  the  tent 
was  not  only  well  but  brilliantly  lighted. 

•*  After  supper  the  general  compjiny  walked  round  those  parts 
of  the  tent  where  they  had  not  supped,  and  to  the  apartments  <fo 
jiltt'in  pied,  which  are  the  Prince's  private  rooms,  but  formed  on  this 
occasion  ante-rooms  to  the  tent,  where  also  tables  were  laid.    In 
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this  way  wc  were  led  on  to  the  conservatory,  where  the  Prince's 
p  irty  supped,  consisting  of  all  the  royalties,  dukes,  and  mnrqiilscs, 
with  their  wives,  and  as  many  earls  and  countesses  as  could  he 
stowed  in. 

"The  conservatory  was  really  like  what  one  would  imagine  a 
fairy-liall  to  he.  It  is  a  huilding  of  the  lightest  Gothic,  resembling 
tlie  choir  of  a  cathedral.  Its  defects  if  it  has  any,  were  concealed, 
and  its  beauties  revealed  by  innumerable  small  colored  lamps  placed 
all  round  the  little  cornices,  and  in  the  niches  of  the  dothic  work. 
In  the  centre  were  lustres  of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  glass  that 
can  l>e  made.  The  table  was  served  with  gold  and  silvcr-gilt;  the 
Prince's  own  state  service,  and  which  I  had  before  seen  at*  the 
silversmith's.  Where  china  and  glass  were  used,  they  were  of  the 
most  magnificent  kind,  and  at  the  top  of  the  room  was  a  sort  of 
budet,  on  which  each  piece  of  the  massive  sideboard  vermeille  was 
scparjilely  placed. 

"  Ihc  Serpen  line  river  you  hear  so  much  of  was  on  the  plateau, 
a  paltry  thing  of  bad  taste,  but  which  amused  the  baJauds,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  full  of  real  fish — roach,  dace,  and  gudgeons — the 
dying  and  the  dead.     Day  broke  while  we  were  at  supper.'* 

This  river  excited  general  ridicule,  Mr.  Tierney  likening  it  to  a 
Sadler's  Wells  display:  but  like  the  Pavilion  and  the  Pagodas  in  the 
park  (later,  his  uniforms)  his  so-called  "taste"  was  of  the  gew-gaw 
order.  '*  However,"  says  one  of  the  guests  (Lord  Colchester),  **it 
was  oriental  and  fanciful  towards  the  Prince's  end,  particularly  as 
in  that  part  the  table  widened,  and  the  water  also  fell  by  a  succes- 
sion of  cascades  into  a  circular  lake,  surrounded  with  architectural 
decorailons  and  small  vases  burning  perfumes."* 

**  Nothing  was  ever  half  so  magnificent  as  this  supper  scene," 
wrote  home  Thomas  Moore,  now  at  every  entertainment  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  had  obtained  the  Prince's  patronage,  for  a  time  at 

*  *'  Before  the  company  rose  a  ridiculous  scene  took  place,  for  there  was  a 
gjand  crowd  from  the  supper-room  (beyond  the  brass  railinf?)  of  fine  ladies, 
who  came  to  lean  and  look  over  the  railing  at  our  superior  lot,  and  to  en- 
deavor at  deiwrj-ing  the  gudgeons  in  our  river.  *  There,  1  see  them ! '  *  Look. 
look: '  '  Don't  you  see?'  by  all  the  misses  and  company,  old  and  young,  not 
to  mention  Lady  Mansfield,  Lady  Buckingham  and  niece,  old  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  minv  orhnr  souls,  who^e  eager  and  ridiculous  curiosity  was  very  enter- 
tairiinsr"*— "hiary  of  Lord  Colchester,"  il.  338.  It  is  impossible  not  to  con 
trast  the  pleasant  vivacity  and  even  liumor  of  the  letter  and  diary  writers  of 
this  time  with  the  inert  style  of  more  m«vlem  dar».  Every  one  seemed  to 
write  with  the  gaiete  du  caeur  that  was  found  in  the  comedies  of  the  time* 
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'.easr.  zr.  i  -cis  LizzLz-i  -^iiii  "Lui  sceczscle.  He  writes  some  time 
ifl!r  :-;i:  ::  ti-  7:r*zrL^'L  '': i:  TTj^-jj^ax  '*:ac  p:v;rlolic  llncn- 
dr\z*tT  '  -.1.1  r:-:    i  c-r:.  i.-.:  -t?-t  :^i  l-Iooiin^  -ellow  tiLit  ap- 

As.  i.T. ii  zz  ls>::i;-:  ^;5  Slcri-i.!::'*  Liiaxiar  i^Titaiioa  of  the 
half-:r".c:v.rl  ■  H-:t:^:  '  C  ires.  :.:  t.^-ici  i  wi'.^-imiiaiuHi  ctrd  had 
zjecc  •«?-:.  T-*  r-'or  :::x:!:-z ^  arrive*!  in  Li*5ae<;  f:iatas:ic  dress. 
— 'ti  ..: :-.i:r  ■vircl.lrr  -iri  n-en-r  :1j:  eiiniLCC — oa:  "xas  renulseti  hr 
:::■*  c^.--.  ?  -T.:  :-:;^::>:  :_e  :—:>:-:::».  Tbe  Re??n:  lenmed  ilie 
•.rlciw  :..'.:  1.^1  i:^:-n  p  iji-l.  a.-i  xi-Ji  rricijo*  5n.-)<i  feeiing  sent 
exc-^^As  ::  ::.^  Tli-.im.  -arl-.L  i  klr.l  ar.1  .:-irr.e<i  inviiailou  to  come 
and  iriipoc:  :!.:;  i^r-si-enrs  r-f  :!:■;  c^icrrui-menL 

Tl.i5  cc.:uiil:i  pr:~-:-:'i  :l.e  Utc-It  siuie  cf  zIm  poet: 

Cc=:*  ::■  :'^  f-rte.  xz.1  scott  xraia 
T:ii:  p*?a-r-«**-  cui:.  thou  pi=k  of  znen! 
"Wi.oi  ciiirsi  i  all  ejes.  lia:  Lut  sarreT'd  ft* 

Wt*r.  B i's  self  inquired  **  who  made  U!^— 

When  c:ts  ■"ar'.e  t  ?c  i«r.c;.  from  the  East; 
An  1  ti;  ju^h:  :he«  Poe:  Pre  a<  £eiu</ 

Oh :  come—  if  haplj  'tis  thr  week 
For  looking  pile— with  pair  cheek; 
Though  more  we  lore  thj  roseate  dajs; 
When  Che  rich  roug^pot  pours  its  blasB 
Full  o'er  chj  face.  and.  amplj  spread. 
Tip*  e'en  ihy  whisker-tops  Tith  red- 
Like  the  last  tints  of  dving  daj 
That  o'er  some  dar'iding  groTe  delajl 

Brin?  thj  best  lace,  thoa  gaj  Phllanderl 
(That  lace,  like  H— rry  Al— x— nd— r. 
Too  pnrcious  to  be  wash'd:)— thy  rings. 
Thy  fieals— in  short,  thy  prettiest  thingsl 
Put  all  thy  wardrobe's  glories  on. 
And  yieid,  in  frogs  and  fringe,  to  none 
But  the  great  R— g— t's  self  aloneJ 

Who— by  particular  desire— 

For  that  niyht  only,  means  to  hire 

A  dress  from  Romeo  C— tes.  Esquire — 

Something  between  ('twere  sin  to  hack  it) 

The  Romeo  robe  and  Hobby  Jacket  I 

Hail,  flrst  of  actors!  best  of  R— g— tsl 

Bom  for  each  other's  fond  allegiance  I 
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Both  tpLj  Lotharios— ^of^  good  dressers— 
Of  Serious  Farce  both  leam'd  Professors— 
Beth  circled  round,  for  use  or  show, 
With  cocks*-combs,  wheresoe'er  thejgol 

Thou  knotr'st  the  time,  thou  man  of  lore  I 
It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor— 
Thou  know'st  the  time,  too,  well-a-dajt 
It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away. 
The  ball*room  opens— far  and  nigh 
Comets  and  suns  beneath  us  lie; 
0*er  snowy  moons  and  stare  we  walk, 
And  the  floor  seems  a  sky  of  chalk ! 
But  soon  shall  fade  the  bright  deceit^ 
When  many  a  maid,  with  busy  feet 
That  sparkle  in  the  lustre's  ray. 
O'er  the  white  path  shall  bound  and  plaj 
Like  nymphs  along  the  Milky  Wayl— 
At  every  step  a  star  is  fled,    *> 
And  suns  grow  dim  beneath  their  tread! 
So  passeth  life — (thus  Sc— tt  would  write, 
And  spinsters  read  him  with  delight)— 
Hours  are  not  feet,  yet  houre  trip  on, 
Time  is  not  chxilk,  yet  time's  soon  gone  I 

But,  hang  this  long  digressive  flight! 
I  meant  to  say,  thou'lt  see,  that  night, 
What  falsehood  rankles  in  their  hearts, 
Who  say  the  P       e  neglects  the  arts— 

Neglects  the  arts:— no  St g!  no: 

Thy  Cupids  answer  "  'tis  not  so:" 
And  every  floor,  that  night,  shall  tell 
How  quick  thou  daubest,  and  how  well! 
Shine  as  thou  may'st  in  French  vermillion, 
Thou'rt  beat— heneAth  a  French  cotillion; 
And  still  com'st  off,  whatever  thy  faults. 
With  flying  colon  in  a  waltz  I 
Nor  needst  thou  mourn  the  transient  data 
To  thy  best  worlcs  assigned  by  fate- 
While  some  chefa-d'osMvre  live  to  weary  one, 
Thine  boast  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one; 
Their  hour  of  glory  past  and  gone 
With  **  Molly  put  the  kettle  onl* 


i»» 


But,  bless  my  soul !  I've  scarce  a  leaf 
Of  paper  left— so,  must  be  brief. 

This  festive  fdte,  in  fact,  will  be 

The  former  fftte's  facsimile; 

The  same  long  masquerade  of  rooms, 

Trick'd  in  such  different  quaint  coatumee 
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(These.  P— rt— r.  ore  thy  glorious  works  0« 
You'd  swear  Egyptians,  Moors,  and  Turki, 
Bearing  good  taste  some  deadly  malice 
Hail  clubb'd  to  raise  a  picnic  palace; 
And  each,  to  make  the  oglio  pleasant. 
Had  sent  a  state-room  as  a  presenti— 
The  same  fauteuils  and  girandoles— > 
The  same  gold  asses,*  pretty  soulsl 

That,  in  this  rich  and  cUissic  dome. 

Appear  so  perfectly  at  home! 

The  same  bright  river  *mongst  the  dishes. 

But  nof— ah!  not  the  same  dear  Ashes— 

Late  hours  and  claret  kill'd  the  old  ones!— 

So,  'stead  of  silver  and  of  gold  ones 

(I(  being  rather  hard  to  raise 

Fish  of  that  specie  nowadays). 

Some  Sprats  have  been,  by  i'— rra— th'3  wish. 

Promoted  into  Stiver  Fish, 

And  Gudgeons  (so  V  — ns— tt— t  told 

The  R— g— t)  ave  as  good  as  Gold  ! 

So,  prythee,  come — our  ffite  will  be 
But  half  a  fete,  If  wanting  thee  I 

The  public  were  admitted  on  the  following  days  to  sec  the  deco- 
ration?, wliicli  was  lauded  as  an  instance  of  ••the  Prince's  feeling 
and  jood  n:iturc."  Much  of  tiiis  must  be  credited  to  a  natural  wish 
that  all  should  sec  and  admire  his  stale.  The  crush  was  tremendous 
on  tliis  occasion,  and  tiie  excitement  exceeded  that  of  the  festival 
itsi-lf.  Some  thirty  thousand  people  assembled  outside,  filliogup 
Pall  M;dl  and  the  Haymarkct.  All  were  so  packed,  the  line  ladies 
and  the  mob,  that  the  situation  became  alarming;  many  fainted; 
slr.iifks  and  erics  were  heard.  Lord  Yarmouth  came  forward  and 
made  a  specrli.  "When  the  prates  were  opened  a  rush  was  made — 
the  1:1(1  e-  thrown  down  and  trampled  on — an  elderly  lady  had  her 
lei:  broken,  wiille  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  were  rescued  could  not 
leave  Carlton  House,  their  clothes  being  torn  from  their  backs. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  then  came  forward,  and  in  a  speech  tmn- 
cjniliized  the  crowd.  But  great  mischief  had  been  done,  and  many 
disasters  oocurrcfl. 

Sdch  was  the  great  Carlton  House  Fete. 

♦  "  The  «siilt-oeUai'3  on  the  P— e's  own  table  were  in  the  form  of  an  an 
wl:li  p.:nni8rs.*' 
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CHAPTER  n. 


1811. 


WuiLE  nil  tlii«  rcrelry  Imd  been  going  on  llie  King  irns  BTtuviog 
wor^i;  Iliu  liulk-iiKB  Inik'cd  tolil  tlicpiililii?  ihnt  lie  "remains  in  llie 
snme  siaie  ns  iliii-in>.'  Insl  ncik,"  or  tliiil  lii9  M.ij.'sly  is  ■'  no  worse." 
On  review  or  the  tvliolo,  tlu-re  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  liis  condition 
often  cniilJ  be  Slly  Jcscribcil  as  CJiiit  of  insiinicy,  ^litli  ocenMonnl 
lucid  iiiterruK  milier  tlimi.  ns  bis  fnniilyand  lliu  miiiisicrs  Ii'ii'd  to 
repruscnl  it.  lliat  of  sanity  wilb  relniises  into  Ihiit  nmliiHy.  Yet 
ibc  persons  most  inti-rc^rcJ  in  liis  rt-covcrf — the  Queen  nnd  Mr. 
PiTcuviil — in  tlieir  cngempsa  ivere  forcing  bim  into  premaiiii^  exer- 
cise of  iiis  fiiciiliies,  expei-imeniB  wliicb  coui3  only  be  injurious. 
Tbiis  they  tini]  triL-d  liim  "  by  proposing  In  liim  fa  beur  IlicCsIhoIic 
debate  rend,  to  wtiich  lie  sniil  be  bad  ua  objectiim,  that  he  knew  be 
must  pi-nctise  self-commnnd."  This  was  one  of  Ibc  (opjcs  tiint  hod 
nciuiillyproiluced  his  insnnity.  But  Mr.  Perceval  gnve  out  that  be 
was  now  well  enoiigb  to  be  restored,  but  ibat  by  business  be  might 

Wliile  these  intrigues  were  proceeding,  tlio  Prince's  political 
principles  were  to  be  nlniost  at  once  put  lo  a  very  nwkwnnl  test 
It  nns  not  unnaliirat  thnt  the  Catliolics,  lindtn:;  that  the  "  friend 
ami  follower  of  Fox  "  was  now  ruling  llii'  liincdoni,  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  his  principles  woidd  at  \c.  1=1  rin{l  sympalhy.  Tliey 
were  now  "asi'<*ting.''  nnd  the  Irisli  QovoinnieuL  had  been  com. 
pelled  lo  forbid  an  election  of  delegates  tor  "  an  unlawful  nssem- 
bly."  called  llie  Catholic  Commiirec;  Which,  with  other  repressive 
proceedings,  csciied  discontent  and  syraptoiiis  of  reijellion.  These 
measures  were  duly  sanctioned  by  Ihe  Reircnl.  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  the  public  and  indignalioo  of  tlin<^  wlio  were  nffiTled 
by  it.  Lord  Grcnvillc.  mnortdy  looking  011  from  Dropmorc,  wrote 
an  explanation  to  his  friends. 

23* 
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LORD  OREJf^lLLE  TO  LORD  AUCKLAND. 

**  Drop»nore,  August  18th,  1811. 
•'My  Dear  Lord, 

•'  I  believe  the  fact  about  the  Irish  business  to  be,  that  the 

Prince  Regent  sanctioned  the  prochimatiou*  on  tlie  ground  of  hav- 

ing  agreed  to  let  the  ministers  go  on  their  own  way,  and  rcsen'ing 

to  himself  his  own  more  tDlerant  principles  and  opinions.    For 

mvself  (and  mv  friends,  too,  for  I  sliould  be  ashamed  to  indulge  a 

feehng  merely  personal  on  such  subjects,  but  for  all  of  us).  I  am 

persuaded  tliat  we  liave  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  an  additional 

obstacle  to  our  being  called  upon  once  more  to  underUike  to  serve 

the  Crown,  without  possessing  its  confidence,  and  to  act  honorably 

on  our  side  towards  those  who  arc  hourly  betraying  us.'* 

But  in  truth  the  behavior  of  the  Prince  all  through  this  year  of 
restrictions  was  a  scries  of  fluctuations.  Now  friendly  to  the  min 
istcr,  now  turning  on  him;  now  with  the  King,  now  going  against 
him :  now  with  the  people,  now  agamst  them.  Thus  he  had  re- 
ceived a  deputation  from  the  Lord  3Iayor  and  Common  Council,  in 
presence  of  the  ministers  of  state,  when  it  was  urged  that  "the 
present  representation  of  th3  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  which 
was  termed  a  readv  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  for  the 
time  being,  whether  for  purposes  of  nullifying  the  just  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  or  of  insulting  and  oppressing  the  people,  and  a 
reform  in  which  ropresentation  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  safety  of  the  Crown,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the 
peace  and  independence  of  the  country."  To  which  he  returned  a 
dignified  answer,  assuring  the  City  that  he  should  esteem  it  the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life,  when  he  could  resign  the  powers  del- 
egated to  him  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign;  and  that  he  should 
always  listen  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  thought  themselves 
aggrieved. 

Again,  when  a  Radical  address  at  a  meeting  held  at  Westminster, 
and  presided  over  by  the  well-known  Major  Cartwright,  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  delaying  reform,  it  was 

*  "The  question  of  Ireland  is  parried  judiciously  enough  for  a  short  time: 
but  come  it  must,  and  I  know,  as  1  dare  say  you  do  equally,  that  the  Prince  it 
pledged  as  strongly  as  man  can  be  (even  of  a  very  late  date)  to  support  the 
Catholics.'* -Mr.  Fremantls  to  Duke  of  Buckingham, '' Buckingham  Papers 
-Regency,"  i.  lU, 
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printed  in  the  oflicial  Gazette,  a  most  unusual  circumstance,  and 
considered  to  be  owing  to  the  positive  command  of  the  Prince 
himself.* 

On  a  contest  for  the  Chancellorship  of  Cambridge,  he  gave  all 
his  support  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  against  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  who  had  received  the  promise  of  the  King's  sup- 
port, as  well  ns  the  Prime  Minister's.  This  the  candidate  published 
in  a  letter,  adding,  with  great  candor,  that  **'iie  had  no  merit  but 
the  goodwill  of  these  personages." 

Then,  by  another  turn,  when  the  Gold  Coin  Bill  came  on  in  July, 
'•  the  Prince's  friends  "  abandoned  the  Opposition  and  voted  stead- 
ily with  the  Government,  Sheridan  speaking  against  Tiemey. 
•*  Except  on  the  Regency  they  have  never  attended  so  zealously. 
...  In  short  the  whole  Carlton  House  interest  has  been  most 
actively  exerted,"  wrote  Mr.  Brougham,  **  with  what  views  I  think 
it  not  very  difficult  to  guess. "f  It  might  fairl}'  be  surmised  that 
he  reckoned  on  aid  from  the  ministers  in  two  plans  that  were  now 
in  his  thoughts,  viz.  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  by  a  divorce,  as  well  as  of  having  his  debts  paid  once  more 
and  receiving  a  handsome  allowance.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
plans,  he  might  think  it  feasible  now  that  her  only  friend  &nd  pro- 
tector was  disabled,  and  that  the  excellent  Perceval,  so  lately  her 
champion,  had  "thrown  her  over."t 

It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  now  he  should  make  ap- 
proaches to  the  minister,  and,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of 
the  Liberals,  had  actually  promised  to  dine  with  him.  Bnt  the 
King's  state  became  so  serious  that  at  half-past  nine  on  the  19th  a 
message  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Perceval  from  the  Regent,  excusing 
himself  from  dining  with  him  on  the  morrow,  but  strangely  adding 
that  "when  this  was  over,  whether  the  event  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  his  royal  highness  would  consider  the  engagement  to 
dine  with  him  as  still  holding."  §  Such  was  his  singular  character. 
Yet  only  a  month  before  there  had  been  "  a  serious  misunderstand- 


♦  Huish,  ii.  41.  t  "  Autobiography,*'  L  681 

X  **  It  appears,'*  wrote  this  usually  well-informed  person,  in  August,  **thAt 
he  is  bent  upon  a  divorce,  and  will  malce  any  roan  minister  who  wiU  assist 
him.  I  have  heard  lie  intends  bringing  the  Princess  to  trial  as  soon  as  his 
father  and  her  mother  are  gone,  and  that  then,  though  her  life,  as  she  knows, 
would  be  forfeited,  he  should  only  confine  her  in  Uolyiood  House  fozwar.**^ 
Jackson,  "  Diary,"  i.  275. 
%  Colchester,  ii.  S42. 
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T.v  .  .  .„: ,  •  T-.-:  ■.■:.!;-  >  l  T^-r:   :.f  :  '>  C'^•-L;■Ii^illnenl  con- 

t-y-r^  '.:  .  .:  :  ..  Vt  I".  ?  :■: ~  T'*^-.- ".  :z  ;  :'T-.-r-d  :::5"niaienTs.  We 
i-'.-..:^  i-. "..  .'  ■-.  -L..-:  ~ -i^  :  rir:_::-i  .1  'jc  re n- Sacri4  manner: 
t.^  :i.  ;..-''.r-.'.=  Tiir  ::.  -^..1;.LT  :f  iii-;  v^ni-  f  r?.:  iale:;i.  On  one 
c  r  *.  V. '.  '.  -. .'.  •  :: .' s  M . - 1  CL .  11  r r;-'  tt L  -  r':s5r?«5.e5  ZTsat  n3us!cal  ability 
iL  fe-  :.■.:.:.  : .  :-.r  =.-Ly  o*..er  :.:;■■ -rr.irLzic:::?.  "na*:  asked  to  play 
oc  Tl.o  ;::-c-r'^r':  T!.:*  "w.*  r'i.-:>:re-:  a  verr  pr^ai  compliment, 
ac'i.  «',  V/'i  •■.!!!  r'r'd:"y  ji'Iir?:;--  ;.  wis  the  cause  of  much  «nTy 
a s ' I  .y^'  i:  , i  • : r; ;j  c. :r. v l  2 V.  : ho  '.v 0 .t. e n.  M n :; y  so f ;  s ! oepy  eyes  opened. 
tnutiV  iirf:ii':'\  i^ro'-vs  '.vtrf:  rsive-i  LidKT.  aaJ  amons-^t  the  dowascrs 
mar.y  sji/rjifi'ant  zI*'-''^'S  '•^^itc  f?Iy!y  txchan?e<l.  Bui  Miss  Cliinncry 
p'rrfoinr'i  sj>I<'n'J:fiiy,  rin^l  'virljoMi  any  of  ihe  airs  and  graces  wiih 
wliirh  I  iiavi*  ^;*n\  y.niua  ;^rls  pr.tTic  wiib  llic  key*?.  She  was  com- 
pliin<'n?*rl  ;rn-:i!ly,  :inil  particularly  so  by  tlic  Regent.  On  one 
occasion  wa  Ij'-anl  Violti,  tlic  celebrated  performer  on  the  viohn. 
About  t'.vi'lvf  (*'(lofk.  ^andwicbcs  and  some  H.irbt  refreshments  arc 
broii'ilit  in,  and  the  Prince  retires;  having  made  the  tour  of  the 
room  to  hpvak  to  the  coinpnny.  both  Iwfore  and  after  the  perform- 
unn*  of  th<j  band.  I  think  the  compnny  never  exceeded  n  hundred, 
und  houii'iiincs  not  more  than  thirty  persons  were  prefcnt." 
Thcsii?  Pavilion  (roncsrts  showed  not  only  his  taste  for  music,  but 


■  **uok Ingham  Papera-Regency."  L  83. 
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Jiia  good-nature.  It  was  at  one  of  Ilicm  that  Kelly— "Hike,"  of 
plcn»int  mctnoiy — vcatiired  to  inlroducc  a  lililc  girl  n'bo  waa 
eagerly  curious  to  see  Ilie  Prince,  nnil  concealed  Iier  nmong  Ibe 
musicians.  Tlic  Prince  however  spied  her.  and  wiili  affected  anger 
taxed  Kelly  wiili  this  Intrusion.  Bui  lie  presently  Lnd  the  cliild  on 
Lis  knee,  put  lier  in  a  good  place,  and  took  care  that  slie  cnjnj'ed 
herself.  To  this  Kelly  lie  contrived  in  u  delieale  gracious  way  to 
give  an  annuity  of  £100;  I  hat  is.  by  ordering  liim  to  take  a  free 
benefit  annually,  to  which  he  always  contribulcd  £100. 

An  instance  of  the  Prince's  lavish  lasles  may  be  quoted  here. 
At  tbo  Duke  ai  Qucecalteiry'a  snle  of  wine  in  ISIO  it  was  found, 
to  the  surprise  of  ibe  public,  that  bis  cellar  had  been  mllicr  poorly 
furniabed;  but  tbore  were  twelve  lots  of  Tokny,  wblrh  Mr,  Cliris- 
(ic,  after  nn  npproprL-ilo  harnjigiie.  iiiformed  the  iinialcurs  hud  cost 
the  noble  dukcUirce  guineas  per  bolllcnt  Paris,  half  a  century  bock. 
The  liquor  was  put  Into lols of  n  dozen,  and  put  up  nt  fifty  guioeos. 
oDwliicU  biddings  were  immcdialely  made,  and  it  was  knocked 
down  at  Dincly'Six  guineas;  anoihcr  succeeded  at  the  ^imc  enor- 
innits  price,  when  two  gcnllemen  agreed  to  take  the  whole  between 
Ihcni.  as  ihey  had  no  opponents;  tbcj  were  found  to  be  nn  ngent 
of  Ilic  Prince  of  Wnles,  and  a  fiiendof  ncaUiicI-moker  of  llieCIiy: 
Lis  rnyal  bigbness  having  eight  lots,  and  the  olher  four. 

Though  tbere  was  hardly  any  other  wine  north  notice,  it  sold 
for  immense  sums.  The  sale  wound  up  witb  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
liqueur,  (he  name  of  which  was  unknown,  but  which  fetched  a 
gumea  a  bottle,* 

Mrs.  Fitzhcrbert  was  also  at  Brighton  during  the  senson,  though 
perhaps  not  at  Ibe  same  lime  na  the  Prince.  Not  by  any  means  in 
low  spirits,  she  gave  suppers  and  lialls— one  of  ihe  latter  kepi  up 
until  five  in  the  morning.  Here  was  also  ilie  beautiful  Lady  Ckar- 
lemont— much  admired,  and  still  recalled  by  many  now  living — and 
the  lively  Lady  Alborougii.+ 

A  new  influence  had  now  bestin  to  direct  bis  policy  and  inclinn- 
tions,  and  wiiich  grew  stronger  with  successive  years — tliat  of  Ijidy 

•  Pee  thflt  curloufl  -worlt.  '■  Perwinol  Memoirs  of  Pryse  Cordon.  Etq." 
tThpncreenmeMrs.  Trench  [lr.rribeit  an  unknonl  Ecene  si  Cheltpnham, 
where  Jlrs.  FtiihTbert  had  been  judidpusl.v  fnvHeil  by  n.TaUffi*  colonel  loa 
tote  m  honor  of  the  Princess  Charlotip*  blnh.  He  nr«  Indwtiiced  hl«  gueit 
«a '■  Respni^ss,- by  Isixling  her  In  before  nil  the  larijes  of  rank,  then  gun 
Coiuls.  and  descanced  on  the  merits  of  the  Prince  and  Prlncesi  of  W»lei  uid 
"  the  laveljr  fruit  of  their  UBian," 
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Vi-  '..  ...   .;.','.  •  y  ::.;:-  -.*  .'  :l  .1^:^:  f-^l-l:-  to  the  amusement  of 

th ';  I '.'• .; '- :.  •-  i  -.'^■■is  \.  y:  r  i  l  M  .:.  i  ;.«:«": *:r  5q'j  ire.  We  L a ve  heard  him 
'i*r'..;  ,r  :.'.-.  ,  : ':■*::.•  i*.:  >r.  vo  t:.';  P.iac; — 'uU  awe  al  first  was  some- 
thin  / 'i  j.'.':  Vrrriij':— bit  t'Vi<i-iiiimored  condescension  and  plenty 
of  r\r.iih]i'.i'/i,t:  l;y.:ir;ri  ifV  n.":tored  ]iim  to  bimsclf,  and  the  young 
inikti  -tt  tU:\i'iUu'i[  itji  royal  hi:;liDf:.ss  that,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  lif:  l:ii'l  Ijm  h  iiid  oil  his  slioulder  and  said:  *3Ir.  Hood,  I 
Miiist  mm;  iLud  Jic.'ir  you  ai;:iiii.'  After  a  few  more  evenings  at  Lady 
Ili'rifonri,  anil,  we  lj<'lit*V(*.  a  dinner  or  two  elsewhere,  the  Regent 
iii:idt*  liiqulry  uhoiit  Iiis  poMitioii,  and,  finding  that  he  wns  without 
ItKifi'stloii  or  flxctl  incdine  of  any  sort,  signified  hia  opinion  that 
'buinelliing  musl  lie  done  fur  lluok.' 
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"Tbe  Indies'  tnct  eooq  discovered  lliat,  tboiijli  (here  might  be 
aomtlbing  like  pt-tiil.mcc  in  h'a  first  ndilress,  tliero  was  no  rcn!  pre- 
sumptuoiisncsa  in  Lis  coinpafiiiioD.  Tlie  tvomlcr  Imd  passed  rapidly 
inio  a  firorilc  Uiroughout  Miiyrnir.  Ho  lind  seen  Its  boudoirs  &a 
■well  nsitasolnnus — nnil  nniTOwlyescnpcd  rnrioiu dnn^rs iucldcnta 
to  tbat  career — among  the  rest,  frcni  nl  Icasl  one  duel  (willi  General 
Tbornlnn),  in  wLich  iransaction,  from  first  to  Inst,  iic  was  nliowed 
to  sliow  equal  spirit  and  temper.  Wo  havo  some  rcconia  of  bis 
niricresistenpc  iilfiO  iu  "Gilbi'rt  Oumey.'  Tic  wbole  scene  of  llio 
Countess  of  WolTcrbnrapton'B  parly,  at  Ibc  end  of  tbe  first  Tolumc, 
is  copied  from  wliot  occurred  at  llie  Into  Lndy  Buckingliam's — not 
furgelting  tbe  bullock  substituted  fur  Ibc  cow,  and  tlieroyid  Duke's 
BUppcr  devoured  by  llic  Paudeniis.  Bui  Ibc  ricliDCSS  of  Ilie  liarvcst 
lie  Ijnd  gathered  is  apparent  in  tlin  wimlo  wirics  ot  bis  novels.  It 
-wiuia  tbe  midst  of  tlit'SC  gayelics  thai  tbe  Itc gent  smiled  ou  lilro." 

Wlien  be  was  on  a.  visit  to  Loril  Hoiiford  at  Iliigley  n  curious 
incident  occurred.  Two  of  Ibc  Icnaiit*  beigcd  to  be  allnived  10 
have  a  "good  Ticw"of  tlie  Regent,  and  Tvete accordingly  atotioofd 
in  nn  ante-room  tbrougb  wliicb  be  ivos  to  pass.  Tiie  bostess  liavltig 
informed  Ibe  Prince  ot  tlieir  eagerness  to  sea  bim.  he  good-naturedly 
and  iiSably  advanced  to  spe.ik  to  tbe  village  lasses:  one 'nas  so  over- 
come lliat  she  fell  to  tlie  floor  fainting,  (bo  otber  remained  in  &  state 
of  daze  or  stupefaction. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  me- 
tropolis were  planned;  and  tbe  bold  scheme  for'  adding  a  aew 
quarter  n'itU  a  park,  and  streets  laid  out  with  tnslc.  nhich  now 
forms  tbe  most  effective  portion  of  London,  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  !iy  tbe  llegcat. 

But  it  was  iu  the  year  1613  that  the  scheme  of  laying  out  magnifl- 
cent  streets  and  buildings,  joining  a  large  tract  of  waste  fields, 
known  as  Uaryleboae  Park,  by  oae  spacious  thoroughfare  was  en- 
tered on.  Noiliing  so  welcome  to  the  Regent  could  have  been  con- 
ceived. It  opened  up  prospects  of  building  and  planning,  and  hia 
own  architect  directed  the  whole,  though  the  undertaking  was 
under  the  direction  ot  "  The  "Woods  and  Forests."  Nash  conceived 
the  plan  of  long  facades,  broken  into  blocks,  llicn  again  cubdivided 
into  bouses,  and  it  must  be  said  that  Waterloo  Place  and  the  ascent 
up  to  Regeat  Street  proper,  and  the  Quadr:int  (a  roost  eflective  de- 
vice, with  its  origitial  colonnade  now  rcnmvcii)  M  combine  to  make 
a  most  satisfactory  and  successful  design,  nhieb  modern  architects, 
with  Uie  new  developments  and  all  the  Quceu  Anne  vagaries,  hove 
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not  succeeded  in  eren  approaching.  Stacco  and  paint  inaj  indeed 
be  the  chief  *'  ni'es."  but  there  is  a  dimity  and  effect  that  is  not 
unworthy  of  a  great  ci:y  or  of  a  leading  and  busy  quarter  full  of 
gitttcrin?  shnps.  This  important  enterprise  was  completed  in  a sur 
prisinziy  short  time.  Within  fifteen  years  the  park  was  laid  out 
and  terraces  built 

These  improvements  included  the  erection  of  the  houses  fonnin* 
Cumlx^rland  Place  and  Crescent,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland's  prop- 
erty was  t!ic:i  built  over.  3Ianchcs!cr  Square  was  begun  by  the 
erection  of  Manchester  House.  Lissozi  Grove  and  the  district  about 
was  gradually  covered  with  houses;  there  remained,  where  Waterloo 
Place  is  now,  some  blocks  of  old  mean- locking  streets  aud  dingy 
houses,  quite  un^uited  to  Carlion  House,  which  it.self.  as  the  new 
streets  spread  away  from  ir,  b  .Ln  to  look  iUngy  anil  ylKibby  enough, 
and  was  dwarfeil  by  the  more  prctcniiuus  buildings,  and  by  the 
towers  of  Wcstminsrcr,  which  could  be  seen  ri>i:ig  nver  its  roof. 

Some  were  scandalized  at  the  r.isli  anil  ilnrin:;  character  of  the 
new  plans;  and  it  is  characteristic  to  ti:ul  that  some  I.imenie«l  the 
loss  of  the  new  milk,  butter,  and  oilier  produce,  purveyed  from  the 
fields  and  market-g:irdcns  past  Wimpole  Street,  and  which  would 
now  have  to  be  suppiit-d  from  many  niil(»s  be\'onil.  Some  were  «ir- 
castic,  too,  on  the  number  of  new  churches  proiertod,  and  which 
formed  a  feature  in  all  tlie  plans.  But  these  proji-ots  were  now 
only  being  talked  of,  and  had  not  yet  been  put  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
1811. 

A  TRUE  eptimnte  of  lirr.  Perceval  ns  a  minister  has  dow  been 
pretty  fairly  arrived  at,  viz.  that  lie  was  a  man  of  mediocre  or 
rcsi)cc(ab1c  ability,  inclined  to  '  ^rade/'as  it  is  called,  on  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  good  failiier  and  husband,  and  perhaps  for  piety.* 

It  is  amusing  to  read  tiie  extnivngiint  terms  in  v.*hich  his  bumble 
admirers  speak  of  him,  and  record  his  various  performances.  The 
raptures  of  men  like  Mr.  Plumcr  Ward  would  have  been  exag- 
gerated if  applied  to  Lord  Chatlinm  or  his  .^n.  Nothing,  too,  is 
more  unfounded  than  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Eldon  and 
others  as  to  his  gradually  winning  his  way  with  the  Prince,  or  the 
latter  "falling  in  love  with  him"  politically.  The  truth  is  the 
Regent  looked  on  him  as  his  father's  minister,  nnd  though  for  a 
time  he  had  hopes  he  might  find  him  a  pliant  tool,  ho  soon  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  quarrel  with  him,  or  intriguing  to  supplant  him. 
This  latter  proceeding  we  will  now  consider,  and  a  very  curious 
intrigue  it  is. 

To  understand  the  Prince's  political  conduct,  one  principle  may 
be  assumed:  that  he  was  never  guided  by  men  of  principle,  but  led 
by  boon  companions  or  men  of  pleasure — Sheridan,  Lords Wellesley, 
Molra,  and  Yarmouth;  the  tribe  of  ^lacMahons,  Tyrwhitts,  Knij^ht- 
ons;  scheming  women,  needy  officei'S,  adroit  doctors — these  were 
his  counsellors  and  directors.  Grey,  Qrenville,  Ei-skine,  Romilly, 
Fox,  were  tried  and  found  unsuitable.  They  were  too  consistent, 
too  straightforward,  too  honest,  to  become  mere  instruments  or 
advisers  of  what  was  agreeable.  But  even  when  he  had  committed 
himself  to  guides  of  this  description,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
camarilla  within,  who  controlled  and  checked  them,  and  thus  the 
foolish  Prince  was  ever  led  by  his  humors  and  whims,  and  the  aims 
of  others. 


•  Sydney  Smith  ha**  expressed  this  popular  riew  In  a  trelMcnown  and  most 
pleasant  passage,  praising  him  for  his  dutiful  and  conscientious  beJiarior  *'  to 
Mrs.  Perceval,  the  Master  and  Miss  Pei-cevals." 
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On  the  Prince's  graciously  allowing  Mr.  Perceval  and  ministers 
"10  wear  bis  uniform,"  tlie  smart  pen  of  Moore  T?as  again  at 
work  •. 

NEW  COSTUME  OF  THE  MINHSTERS. 

HaTlnpr  sent  oflT  the  troops  of  brave  Major  Camae, 
Witli  u  svvin^ng  horse-tail  at  each  valorous  hack. 
And  such  helmets.  God  bless  us:  as  never  deck'd  any 
Male  creature  before  except  Signor  Giovanni— 
••  Let's  see,"  say?  the  R— g— t  (like  Titus.  perplex*d 
With  the  duties  of  empire),  '  whom  thaU  1  dress  nextr* 

He  looks  in  the  ^lass— but  perfection  is  there, 
Wig,  whiskers,  and  chin-tufts  all  right  to  a  hair; 
Not  a  single  ej*-curl  on  his  forehead  he  traces— 
For  curls  are  like  Ministers,  strange  as  the  case  Is, 
The  falser  they  are,  the  more  firm  in  tlieir  places. 

His  coat  he  next  views— but  the  coat  who  could  doubtf 
For  his  Y— rm— th's  own  Frenchified  hand  cut  ft  out: 
Every  pucker  and  seam  were  na»ade  matters  of  State, 
And  a  grand  Household  Council  was  held  on  each  plait  I 

Then  whom  shall  he  dress^  shall  be  new-rig  his  brother. 
Great  C— mb— rl— d's  Duke,  with  some  kickshaw  or  otherf 
And  kindly  invent  him  more  Christian -like  shapes 
For  his  feather-bed  neckcloths  and  pillory  capes? 

Ah  no'— here  his  ardor  would  meet  with  delays. 

For  the  Duke  had  been  lately  pack'd  up  in  new  staySi 

So  complete  for  the  winter,  he  saw  very  plain 

*T  would  be  devilish  hard  work  to  unpack  him  again  I 

8o,  what's  to  be  done*— there's  the  Ministers,  bless  *eml— 
As  he  made  the  puppets,  why  shouldn't  he  dren  'emf 
*' An  excellent  thought'— call  the  tailors— be  nimble— 
Let  Cum  bring  his  spyglass,  and  H— rtf— d  her  thimble; 
While  Y— rm— th  shal!  give  us,  in  spite  of  all  quizzers, 
The  last  Paris  cut  with  his  true  Gallic  scissors.'* 

So  saying,  he  calls  C— sti— r— gh,  and  the  rest 

Of  his  Heaven -bom  statesmen,  to  come  and  be  dressed. 

^\'llile  Y— rm— th.  with  snip- like  and  brisk  expedition. 

Cuts  up,  all  at  once,  a  large  Cath'lic  petition 

In  long  tailors'  measures  (the  P — e  crying  **  Well  doners 

And  first  puts  in  hand  my  Lord  Chancellor  Eld— n. 

Lord  WcilcMoy,  a  man  of  pleasure  and  dissipated,  but  certainly 
of  tulunls,  independent  and  manly,  had  two  creditable  ends  for  bis 
policy,  which  he  always  kept  in  view — the  one  a  fair  and  generous 
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support  for  his  brother,  then  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  in 
Spsiin.  the  otiicr  a  loynl  and  liberal  treatment  of  the  Catholics. 
From  this  latter  position  lie  never  swerved.  He  was  now  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Government  where  neither  of  these  principles  was  con- 
sidered, and  was  doing  his  best  to  thwart  the  head  of  it  In 
Septeml>er,  wlicn  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  friends  were  comforting 
tliemselves  with  having  gained  the  Regent,  he  was  already  being 
closetcil  witli  him,  and  forwarding  his  own  favorite  ends.  lie  had 
pressed  on  him  tiic  possibility  of  a  l>o1d  and  dazzling  foreign  policy, 
whicli  would  add  prestige  lo  Ids  regency. 

In  the  meantime  he  continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Prime  ^linister.  and  at  councils  was  studiously  obstructive  and 
hauglitily  insolent.  After  a  quarrel,  owing  to  his  having  contested 
a  grant  of  a  million  in  aid  of  his  brother,  wrung  from  tlio  minister 
"like  drops  of  blood,"  the  latter  amiably  offered  him  two  phices  in 
succession  for  his  son.  which  were  declined,  with  the  contemptu- 
ous speech  thnt  he  would  consult  the  Prince  upon  it.  When  the 
ministers  begged  the  Regent  to  be  allowed  to  wear  the  Regent's 
uniform  in  honor  of  his  birthday,  and  for  that  occasion  only,  the 
haughty  nobleman  declined  to  sign  the  application,  but  asked  it  in 
person,  and  was  graciously  privileged  not  only  on  that  but  on  all 
other  occasions.* 

It  becomes  entertaining  to  follow  the  network  of  speculation  and 
intrigue  that  was  thus  set  on  foot  by  "the  Prince's  old  friends," 
**  the  Prince's  friends,"  and  the  Prince's  advisers,  who  were  neither 
old  nor  new  friends.  They  were  all  working  against  one  another, 
so  it  was  hard  for  the  distracted  Regent  to  know  how  to  act  But 
new  influences  were  fatal  to  the  old.  Lord  Moira,  one  of  the 
'•friends,"  thus  gravely  lectured  the  old  friends  on  his  policy: 

"Let  me  honestly  say,"  wrote  Lord  Moira,  "that  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  immediate  connections  have  to  charge  themselves  considera- 
bly with  the  present  state  of  things.  Then  a  tone  so  unconciliatory 
was  used  towards  the  Prince,  as  inevitably  repelled  his  dispositions, 
and  laid  him  open  to  the  representations  of  those  who  insinuated 
that  he  would  put  himself  into  thraldom  if  he  persevered  in  his 
original  plan.  To  clinch  the  matter  there  came  that  impolitic  oppo- 
sition, by  Lord  Grenville's  particular  friends,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mous,  to  ihc  reappointment  of  the  Duke  of  York."  \ 

"One  thing  seems  evident,"  wrote  Lord  Bulkely,  "that  oar 

♦  '•  Buckingham  Papers,"  pp.  120, 127.  t  AuckUmd,  Iv.  STl. 
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fr/ead  f,t  Z>*'r,rr.crr*  oas  !M  cr..-inci*  if  jKa^"  our  fujure  piloc, 

tuac  -.lift  P.*:.-!:?*  -vil".  pr-3scrtl:e  Iiiii  indGrsv.'**    Bo:  Li>ni  Grt 

WIS  qr;.'^  unr^irie,  izkI  zeilitr^  zaol  tiie  Pirlnce  ucesded  Co  brin^ 

in  hu  '%u:  'r.i^T^Li.     "  0-ir  5rj»=d  -^f  Dnpccp*."  «;a  tie  ctiier  Lasd, 

Oy^lc  :♦.«  rl.-,orr..i:^c  t>t  liii  .iKuired  Lioi  :lije  Prjice  luui  ncc  the 

tma.  >^t  -::;*;•  •-'si*-  -'"-  ^'-.'^ir-Li  -ylio:  ar»  ex  led  !i-a  g  .' .  f  nesnii  "He  itas. 

I  ar.i  c-^r-f-i^rr.:   i.o  p:.ii  of  cc&Iacc  ^'jaterer.  bn:  a  joTerncd  firon 

#Ja/  ^'>  '\-\J  '^tj  'i.'i  tvo  p^^pic  tliat  aave  *-ak.*a  IiinL  '    la  aid  of  these 

▼ar.vii  .v;ii-rr.^;^.  se-^o'-LJliooi  -arenf  jo^a^  oa  iriiii  :I:e  WL^r  Duktrs, 

ar'i  ;:  'xr^\  rlvcs  oi:  '  xiOi  msa:  eiulmioa  clia:  the  Priai.-c  kui 

f^A:T»^i  oT';r  ^i.ft  ^'i- j:  L'^-isej  of  Xorf>ii.  Percy,  iml  CaTcaJisii." 

A;l  t;i';  rv.i!  f  .rr.'.j  r^-^  xere  eaz^r  lo  h^r^  Ix)rd  Wcllcslcy  at  the 

li/;.vl '/  affj..:-!.  for  pr.tror.n^^  ^aa  to  'oe  riven  orer  to  tbe  Pnccc. 

aii'l  i.':  A  i.*  l/ii  '^1:^  -o  l-<c  iian'Ly>meij  trea:ctl  as  ti")  ilebts  and  allow 

anr;';^  r.n  I  n-'  i  /.:•:.  .d  ^r'  •orn?  briiliin:  corpi  o:  f  )reijn  policy. 

Ai..  i'.i'r'r'jf:,  v/-*^  .'■)  iU»'.r  fU  rot:  r.h;n.  oxia^  to  tlic  i:iduence 
of  tl.';  \)  i^".  ''f  Cum>rl  icd.  a  coolness  Iooa,  place.  Tlie  Cliancvl- 
lor  wiH  cmV.'A  in,  r*n  I  th'-rse  champions  of  asceaierxy  succeeded  in 
tr;ijchir»2  liiC  Vriiiu:  in  Iiis  Protes'ant  feeling,  and  persuading  him 
that  th';  UiUi  b';!iaviof  of  the  Catholics  was  insolent  and  ofTcnsire, 
hff  that  hft  was  h<;ard  to  d'xbre  that  be  considered  their  conduct 
purely  ho -tile  lo  him,  as  showing?  a  di-truit  of  bim  when  he  should 
U;corn»;  liiH  o'.vn  ma.Htcr;  tlial  so  long  as  Ibey  assumed  this  menacing 
ftllitu'h;,  then."  ftiiould  be  no  chancre  that  would  fivor  their  oi^jects. 
It  wn.H  tlui'i^lit  that  this  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretence  for 
"opporiuninm/*  of  leaving  things  as  they  were,  the  part  most  con- 
fK^niirii  lo  hiH  love  of  case  and  personal  timidity  of  charnctor. 

Thii  wan  practu-ally  destroying  the  old  party  of  the  Prince's 
frir-ruU.  *'  I  can  now  tell  you."  wrote  a  judiciou**  ol>}server.  ''for  I 
know  It,  that  your  friends  arc  distinctly  excludtd  from  any  chance 
of  HumjHs.  whatever  change  may  take  place.  On  this  depend." f 
And  hf!  jwhh.'d  a  characteristic  reason  which  showed  he  was  not  un- 
nktilrd  in  human  character.  It  was  becau-c  the  Prince  had  already 
uned  his  friends  so  ill  that  no  concession  or  recommendation  on  his 
part  could  Hct  such  a  compound  fracture  ns  had  taken  plcxx.} 


•  Atmkland.  \r.  373.  t  -  Biickinfrhnm  Prtpern.''  p  157. 

t  Thh  wn«  from  thot  nnonymoiw  corpe«pondt»nt  who  writ«»n  wich  piquant 
Inftfri  t\\**  ntithorfthlp  of  which  ha-*  puzzled  Sir  O.  ComwAli  he\v\n  and  orhent. 
A  rhip  rna\  Im«  found  In  the  following.  Mnny  y^am  a'ro.  when  the  pnpen  and 
rnrri'Mpondrncf  of  th«»  nurklnehnm  fnmllv  were  put  up  to  aurtion.  there  was 
AiiiDiitr  the  h>tii  In  the  catalo;rue  one  thuii  deacrit)ed.  "  12G--Stuart  (Mr.),  editor 
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With  this  mtij  be  contrasted  the  behavior  of  the  otherwise  worthy 
Perceval,  which  was  certiiinly  uadignificd. 

His  eagerness  to  conciliate  Lonl  Wcllesley  will  have  been  noted. 
In  this  view  lie  seems  to  have  put  up  with  very  brusque  treatment 
and  many  snul)s;  as.  when  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  fell  vacant  the 
Prince  ut  once  thought  of  liis  old  tutor  Jackson  (?).  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  minister  announced  his  intention  of  conferring  it  on 
him.  Tlie  following  animated  conversation  took  place:  '*0n  that 
point,  sir.  I  am  positively  pledged,"  objected  Mr.  Perceval.  ••  Pos- 
itively pledged,  Mr.  Perceval!"  said  the  Prince,  **  positively  pledged 
to  give  away  one  of  my  bishoprics?  I  don*t  understand  you."  "I 
mean.*'  said  the  other  humbly,  "  that  it  was  the  Klng*8  positive  and 
declared  intention  to  give  it  to  Dean  Legge."  "Mr.  Perceval," 
replied  the  Prince  insolently.  **  if  I  had  any  direct  intimation  of 
what  were  really  the  King's  wishes  upon  the  subject,  I  would  not 
only  make  Dean  Legge  Bishop  of  O-xford,  but  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, if  it  were  m  my  power.  But  as  that  is  not  the  case,  I 
shall  make  my  own  bishop.  And  further,  I  desire  never  more  to 
hear  what  were  the  King's  wishes  upon  such  subjects  through  a 
third  person."*  This  sharp  rebuke  shows  that  the  Prince  was 
shrewd  and  sagacious  enough;  but  the  secret  of  this  bitterness  was 
really  owing  to  what  was  a  sore  subject  with  liim.  refusal  of  money; 
and  here  the  minister,  no  doubt  looking  to  his  own  interests  with 
the  nation  and  the  l^ing,  declined  to  be  complaisant.  He  had  con- 
sented to  a  grant  of  £150.009  to  defray  the  extra  expenses  of  the 
regency,  but  had  suddenly  changed  his  views  and  reduced  it  to 
£100,000.  On  this  the  Prince  made  the  following  angry  speech. 
*•  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  bringing  the  whole  of  my  debts  before 
the  country,  provided  you  don't  misrepresent  me."  No  one  seems 
to  have  recalled  the  magnanimous  declaration  in  which  only  a  few 
months  before  the  Regent  had  declined  to  burden  tlie  nation  with 
any  fresh  demands,  saying  he  was  not  eager  for  money. 

of  'The  Oracle,'  Secret  Correspondence  with  the  Marquis  of  Buckiofirham, 
41  letters.  The.<^  letters  are  moAtly  of  crreat  lenfcth,  many  beinfc  of  ten  or 
twelve  pagres:  they  enter  very  fully  Into  the  details  of  the  political  more* 
ment<«  of  the  day,  and  evince  a  def^'ee  of  close  intimacy  iritb  penwns  of  hiich 
position.  A  larf^e  portion  of  the  correspondence,  most  relative  to  private 
affairs  of  individuals,  is  unpubli.<«hed."  This  is  an  almost  exact  description  of 
the  published  anonymous  documents.  Before  the  sale  the  letters  trers  with- 
drawn. Stuart  was  brother  of  the  **  Dan  Stuart  **  §o  pleasantly  describwt  by 
Charles  Lamb. 
*  "  Buckingham  Papers,"  p.  ITSl 
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Tbe  most  singular  incident  in  the  history  of  cabinets  is  that  one 
member  of  the  Goverument  should  liavc  constituted  himself  the 
Prince's  official  advocate  and  champion,  in  opposition  to  its  chief 
and  the  rest;  Lord  Wellesley  insisting  on  the  Prince's  rights  in  an 
almost  hostile  manner.  As  the  Regent's  agent  he  informed  Mr. 
Perceval  that  what  was  required  w:b«  that  the  King  should  liave  a 
suitable  cstahlL»hment,  sullicieut  for  hi:»  comfort  and  rank;  but  that 
the  full  Civil  List,  state,  etc.,  should  he  transferred  to  the  Regent, 
who  would  give  up  his  allowance  as  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Queen 
and  Princcises,  as  the  Prince  had  Uiken  c:irc  to  assure  them  at  the 
beginning,  should  have  separate  allowances.*  This  view  the  min- 
ister declined  to  accept  In  its  entirety,  and  proposed  that  the  Regent 
should  maintain  the  luup:  out  of  the  Civil  List  to  the  extent  of 
£100,000  a  year.  He  ag^eeil,  however,  to  add  £50,000  from  the 
Prince's  old  allowance,  so  that  tlie  balance  would  only  1x5  £50,000. 

But  the  strange  incidents  of  this  little  struggle  to  overthrow  by 
personal  intluencu  and  favoritism  the  constitutcil  Government  is  mi- 
nutely uiifoKlcd  in  a  curious  account  given  by  Lord  Wellesley  him- 
self to  a  friend,  colored,  no  doubt,  by  his  impulsive  habit  of 
viewing  things.  From  it  we  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  turns  and  shifts 
of  this  uncertain  priiice.f 

'*  When  the  turn  of  good  fortune  on  the  Continent  had  come  the 
Prince  Regent  learned  from  Count  MClnster,  the  Hanoverian  min- 
ister, what  great  openings  there  were  for  adding  to  England's  pres- 
tige. On  this  topic  Lord  Wellesley  used  to  enlarge  until  the  Prince 
grew  fired  with  enthusiasm.  This,  Lord  Wellesley  says,  was  a 
bond  of  union.  The  Prince  and  his  brothers  were  even  anxious  to 
send  out  an  army  to  Hanover,  but  from  this  Lord  Wellesley  dis- 
suaded him.  He  proposed  even  that  all  these  plans  should  be  kept 
secret  from  the  other  ministers;  but  this  his  friend  dissuaded  him 
from.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Perceval  was  complaining  to  Lord  Welles- 
ley "that  he  despaired  of  getting  anything  done;  that  the  Prince 
Regent  talked  incessantly,  and  would  seldom  listen  to  business; 
that  he  frequency  went  away  without  having  shown  one  of  his 
papers." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Prince  Regent  began  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry  he  proposed  to  form  at 

♦  Lord  Wellesley  to  Perceval,  **  Ufe  of  Perceval  "  ii.  227. 

t  It  seems  to  liave  been  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Shawe,  his  secretary  and 
Mend,  and  will  be  found  In  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  '*  Supplementaiy 
Desimtches,"  vii.  257. 
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the  end  of  liia  rcGtriciions;  he  pressed  Tor  Lord  Welle^Icy's  advice 
-rciLliout  5tii:iii|;  his  owD  i[i  ten  lionet.  Lord  Wclleeley.  iificr  nlluding 
to  liis  fuvariiu  principles  of  airryiiis  out  n  IhiIiJ  pulicy  ou  tliu  Cos* 
tincnl.  slil!  iidviacJ  Ulm,  it  Ins  had  giveu  it  pluiiifi!  to  auy  pnrliculai 
set  of  men,  to  ki'L'ii  LU  wnrJ  ami  oommciiue  lits  govern  in  eat  "  »'itb 
unblcDiiahed  houur."  ThU  tin:  utlvlser  felt  would  llirow  liiiu  out 
of  oCBtD,  uuil  he  fancied  the  Priuce'a  tdcu  wiis  to  haw  Loids  Grey 
aud  Grcorilte,  who  hud  too  ninuy  of  their  own  fricuclH  to  provide 
for  to  offer  him  anything.  Tlic  Itogeut,  lie  IkUcvcU,  proposed  to 
retala  tbe  pi-cscnt  meuwilh  aii  iiifuaioa  of  liia  owu  friends,  but 
gedins  rid  of  Perceval.  Hu  douhl  Lo  wUhcd  lo  have  a  little  party 
of  his  own  in  the  Cnbiuct  whom  ha  coulil  iufltieuce,  just  as  he  wiu 
now  working  on  ^Tcllcslcy,  He  wished  to  put  au  end  to  the  distinc- 
tiou  belweea  Iho  Pitt  and  F05  pnrties,  aud  wiis  toiiluiually  s.iying. 
"For  GLHl'a  s.'iUc,  is  it  cot  time  to  li.>avc  ut  rest  the  ashes  of  the  two 
great  meu.  iioiv  uo  more,  wlio  are  quoted  at  every  step;"  In  these 
cuuuuiU  ibc  Pi'iuCL'  prcs^d  his  friend  fbr  his  opinions  on  the  Catho- 
lic question,  who  enforced  on  liim  that  something  must  be  donefot 
the  Catholics,  not.  certainly,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  its 
being  paioful  to  the  King;  but  ouce  the  restrictions  were  removed, 
he  would  bare  an  oppoilunity.  The  result  of  all  this  is  amusingly 
described.  The  Fricco  took  up  these  views  rapturously,  "tliey 
were  esactly  his  ow[),"eicept — an  important  exception  too— tliat 
the  matter  was  not  to  be  touched  at  all  during  tbe  King's  life.  Iiord 
Welteslcy  appbuded  this  flial  delicacy,  but  urged:  "  You  cmnnot 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  Catholics;  if  you  create  peers  uid  give  away 
the  garters,  tbe  same  reasoning  applies  to  both."  This  Staggered 
the  Prince,  wlio  declared  that  the  arguiucut  coiiviuocd  him. 

"This  was  now  become  the  favorite  topic  ot  Carlton  House. 
Lord  Welleslej'  was  made  to  repeat  bis  intended  arguments  over 
and  over  again;  the  Prince  always  swearing  the  susgeslions  were 
all  his  own  (as  is  usual  when  anything  pleases  bini).  lie  was  desired 
to  state  in  the  House  that  such  were  tbe  Prince's  onn  opinions." 
But  tie  excused  himself,  saying  it  was  iiicotisisicnl.  Even  wheu 
the  Prince  found  that  Lord  Wellcsley's  speech  bad  made  a  noiie, 
he  complained  Ihnt  "  Wcllesley  had  ni>i  dealt  fairly  by  him  in  con- 
cealing his  share  in  it."  Tho  trusting  fuolisU  lord  cnme  at  last  to 
think  that  he  was  certain  presently  to  dislodge  the  minister,  and  he 
himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  atLihs. 

Jlcanwhile  all  this  talk  and  flourish  mjy^ht  linve  been  accepted  ns 
"  certain  forecast  of  the  Hegcnt's  going  no  farther  in  that  dlrec- 
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tion."  Otlier  talk  and  councils  were  goin^  on  at  Ilcrtford  Honae, 
and  it  was  artfully  suggested  to  the  Prince,  tlmt  now  that  he  was 
wanting  money  allowances  for  the  houseliold,  it  was  more  lilcely 
tliat  one  of  Percevars  "  reputation  for  economy  and  fnig:iUty 
would  be  more  readily  followed  by  the  House  than  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  who  is  consiJcrcd  nn  exlnivaganl  fellow."  The  Prince  deter- 
mined prudently  therefore  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval  until  he  had 
carried  the  Bill.  Thus  in  every  part  of  these  trans:ictions  he  was 
veered  about  by  his  own  interest.  Ilis  friend  now  beg:in  to  have 
misgivings.  He  was  natunilly  on  cold  and  distrustful  terms  with 
the  colleagues  he  was  undermining,  but  disd:iining  to  act  cordially, 
absented  himself  as  much  as  he  could.  He  took  the  same  course 
with  the  Prince. 

At  this  time  a  hor«e  had  trodden  on  the  Prince's  foot,  and  indeetl, 
apart  from  tlii<.  he  ha;l  been  far  from  well,  complaining  of  strange 
symptoms  in  his  head.  His  Angers  had  so  swelled  that  his  rings 
had  to  be  sawn  off.  It  was  during  his  cnnvalcsence  that  Lord 
"Wellesley  found  occasion  to  strengthen  his  influence,  dwelling  on 
topics  likely  to  touch  his  vanity — the  war  in  Spain,  combinations 
with  the  Northern  Courts,  etc.* 

On  Nov.  27th.  he  writes  the  Prime  Mini<?ter.  •*  As  I  reached 
Oatlands  this  morning  at  half-p  ist  twelve,  the  Princesses  arrived 
from  Windsor,  which  event  prevented  me  from  searing  the  Prince 
until  a  very  late  hour.  I  am  but  this  moment  arrived  in  town,  and 
have  had  no  dinner,  and  am  so  much  tired  (partly  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  room  at  Oat  lands)  that  I  should  have  no  power  of  R*n- 
dering  justice  to  any  subject  of  public  busin'»ss  to-night,  even  if  I 
could  reach  yoti  in  any  reasonable  time.  The  subject  of  my  au- 
dience to-day  was  Sweden;  but  the  Prince  generally  stated  to  me 
the  same  ideas  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  with  much 
increased  earnestness,  and  indeed  on  some  points  with  considerable 
force.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  Qneen  yesterday,  and 
that  her  Majesty  entirely  approved  all  his  views  respectinjr  the 
King,  the  household,  and  the  seltlenientfor  the  Queen  and  the  Prin- 
cesses. He  continues  to  think  that  the  dignity  of  the  King  and  tlic 
comfort  of  his  situation  will  be  best  provided  for  by  a  separate 
establishment,  under  a  new  office  of  the  highest  rank.  That  the 
Regent  should  have  the  whole  Civil  List,  and  the  full  state,  as  well 


*  See  Mr.  McCulla^h  Torrens'  interestini?  memoir,  "The  MarquflM  Wellet- 
l«y.*'  P-  4G5  et  seq.,  from  which  I  take  what  follows. 
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as  power,  of  tlie  Crown,  (lud  slioiild  resign  bis  nllownoccs  na  Prince 
ot  Waks.  Tlial  ilic  Queen  sliould  liave  an  indL-pcnilent  allotvance, 
no<i  Ihc  PriuccE'iFs  ilie  same.  Hu  considers  this  part  of  tbe  arrange- 
mciit  lo  be  inseparable  from  Ihc  sclllcmont  of  Ibo  RcgiiQcy  on  a 
pcrmnncoi  basis,  Uc  v:\\\  stiitc  many  VL'ry  strong  consiilenitioDS  In 
fuvor  of  bis  plan,  aud  appears  intent  on  cairjing  it  iuto  execution. 
He  said  to-day  tbat,  after  tbe  discussion  wlili  you  sball  have  tnkca 
place  (tiQlcss  you  agreed),  he  sliould  ^rait  to  receive  jour  proposi- 
tions in  ivriliug.  in  order  that  he  mislit  answer  them.  I  rjllier 
understood  tiiis  to  be  a  proof  of  bis  dclcrminuiion  to  abide  by  bia 
own  ideas  than  a  symptom  of  any  iuteution  to  depart  from  them  in 
conKQuencc  of  wliat  he  might  receive  in  writing  from  yotL  ,  ,  , 
The  Prince  Rogcnc;"  be  wrilcs  again  to  the  Prime  Jtioister,  "sent  on 
orderto  me,  which  reached  meat  IhLs  place  last  night,  directingme  to 
attend  liisroynlliighne.':*  at  Out  in  d  d:<,  nt  twelve  tu-i  lay.  He  began  by 
asking  me  wlietlior  I  hud  acca  tlie  paper  which  he  hiid  received  from 
you  respcctlog  the  new  settlement  of  the  Regency,  I  said  (as  you 
know  I  must  have  ?aiil)  that  I  had  not  seeu  the  paper,  but  Ihnt  I 
was  acquriiuied  wilh  the  siiljslauce  of  its  conienl?.  He  llicn  com- 
muaicalcd  your  paper  to  me,  and  said  timt  he  intended  to  state  Ills 
ideas  in  wriiiug  on  the  whole  subject;  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
impropriety  of  desiring  me  to  offer  any  advice  in  the  present  state 
of  the  queslion.  but  (hat  lie  wished  to  declare  his  sentiments  freely 
lo  me.  1  lliouig'ht  it  was  my  duty  to  Inform  his  royal  highness  that 
I  could  not,  in  (his  stage  of  tbe  discui^ion,  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  eilber  of  your  paper  or  o(  his  intended  answer;  and  as  Uiia 
sentiment  agreed  with  his  own  feeling  lie  did  not  ask  any  opinion 
from  rae;  but  he  proceeded  to  express  nearly  the  same  views  of  the 
subject  wEiich  he  had  staled  to  you  and  to  me  on  fonner  occasions. 
I  collected  from  bis  royal  highness'a  conversation  that  your  paper 
had  produced  no  change  in  his  opinion,  and  tbnt'^e  entertained  a 
strong  persuasion  that  his  statement  would  have  great  weight,  and 
would  satisfy  you  that  you  had  taken  an  erroneoua  view  of  the 
question." 

Sir.  Perceval  replied:  "  I  tbonk  you  for  your  letter,  and  r 
extremely  that  bis  royal  higlmesscoutinue?  so  attached  to  bis  former 
opinion  respecting  tlie  new  settlement  of  ttic  Regency.  I  had  called 
a  Cabinet  meeting  for  ibis  day,  at  two  o'clock."  On  this  he  repaired 
to  him,  remaining  "four  hours"  at  his  Srst  sitting,  on  which  the 
prudent  Yarmouth  hinted  "that  nothing  annoyed  the  Prim 
much  OS  n.  long  audience;  he  could  not  bear  the  &ight  of  a 
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a  week  after."  He  also  offered  to  give  him  hints  in  future  of  the 
same  kind.  It  was,  of  course,  the  Prince  that  declaimed  the  most 
part  of  the  time;  he  was  eager  for  his  "old  Cornwall  arrears.'* 
But  his  adviser  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  could  not  in  honor  ask 
for  them,  as  his  claims  had  been  abandoned  by  his  agent  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Prince  said  this  had  been  done  without 
his  authority  ("a  favorite  expedient  of  his,"  says  his  friend).  See- 
ing that  tracasserie  of  some  kind  was  on  foot,  it  was  natural  that 
Perceval  nnd  his  colleagues  should  not  take  Lord  Wellesley  much 
into  their  confidence.  The  latter  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  resign, 
but  neither  the  Prince  nor  Mr.  Perceval  wished  him  to  retire.  He 
really  knew  not  what  to  do,  as  he  might  lose  all  chances  by  with- 
drawing. He  wished,  of  course,  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing Mr.  Perceval  chosen  as  minister,  and  of  being  dismissed  by 
him;  and  thus,  in  an  irresolute  way,  weakly  consented  to  stay  on, 
little  suspecting  that  they  were  only  waiting  to  arrange  their  plans. 
He  owns  that  he  was  tormented  with  reports  of  Lord  Castlercagh 
being  offered  his  place;  but  the  Prince  kept  on  assuring  him  that 
he  should  have  full  notice  of  any  attempt  of  the  kind  being  made. 
When  he  learned  from  his  friends  that  Mr.  Perceval  was  telling 
every  one  he  was  to  be  retained  as  Prime  Minister,  it  was  too  late. 
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Paruaxext  met  on  Jnim.iry  Tth,  wlili  grpol irriiation  lliid exctlo- 
mcnt  on  biiih  ivixi.  Tim  C;illioUc  question  cniiie  nl  once  lo  the 
front:  nnd  ilie  oilier  qui/stiuusuC  tlju  liousdiolO,  iliu  cidtif,  logcilier 
TriUi  tiiii  own  iUnesii.  uluiusl  UiiUiicti'd  lliv  uiilinpjiy  Itc^nt,  whose 
•liuaiion  wna  doscrviusol  tommUetfttion,  HisMrlyniidconilnatd 
excesses  were  telling  on  liia  lieullb.  He  ivns  srowing-  Inrgo  nnd 
corpulent;  liis  receot  iiitnck  Riled  lilm  tvitli  nervous  iipprelicoiions: 
and  the  numliuuss  in  hia  head  lie  funded  wiia  a  symplam  fit  para- 
lyeis.  The  Queen,  loo.  now  reiire^euiiiig  a  distinct  interest,  but 
feeling  that  her  rule  was  slipping  from  lier.  woa  working  llirou^ 
the  Clinncdlor  nnd  tbc  Council  to  rotaiu  as  much  jiower  and  ioflu' 
ence  ns  possible  fur  bei'self,  and,  as  the  SpeuUer  said,  was  roraciotu 
in  her  clDint»,  bamssiag  licr  son  even  when  be  wna  ill.  Sbe  wu 
most  eager  Ihat  ber  dnughters  should  not  bave  inilcpcndcnt  estab- 
lisbmenls;  ivhile  tbc  Prince  was  incUncd  to  grant  them.  On  the 
Catholic  question  it  seems  he  iroulU  have  preferred  the  old  taiwa- 
/ajf-e  policy.  Many  of  the  Cabinet  were  bcijiodiiig  lo  adopt  this 
view;  and  the  Prince  himaetf.  loudly  compluiuinj  of  Ibe  way  he 
had  been  treated,  nffecied  to  declare  Ibut  the  Pnpisls  ought  to  gel 
relief,  but  at  (be  proper  tiuie.  He  and  Colonel  Tyrwhitt,  onolbet 
of  tbo  "  Prince's  uicn,"  in  a  conversution  with  the  Speaker  about 
the  same  time,  osprcased  the  same  riciv— that  "it  was  to  be  wished 
:o  resist  it  only  on  the  point  of  time. 
the  King's  present  state  it  was  not 
to  be  done?"  To  which  appeal  the  Speaker  senaibly  replied  that  there 
must  be  a  idlidariti  iietwecn  the  Prince  and  his  ministers,  and  that 
what  tbcy  said  must  be  accepted  as  his  views;  in  short,  finessing 
would  not  do.  Further  evidence  of  liis  in-esolution  was,  that  after 
offering  bim»:lf  to  diue  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  fixing  a  day, 
he  now  escuscd  himself,  "conscious,"  as  Colonel  Tyrwhllt  suld, 
"  Ih^t  be  was  watciicd,  und  thai  niiMutcrpretations  would  tio   |iu[ 


the  other  miuislcra  would  agree 
Could  not  Ibe  Prince  say  that  ii 
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upon  his  dining  at  this  time;  but  he  would  dine  with  him  on  some 
other  occasion."* 

But  the  Opposition  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  this  waiting  policy. 
Lord  Grenvillc  had  forced  the  question  on,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  other  House  also  brought  it  forward.  It  was  no 
doubt  pressed  on  the  Regent  that  tliis  was  an  affront  The  intro- 
duction of  so  cmbaiTassing  a  question  would  make  it  impossible  to 
have  such  men  as  advisers.  It  is  not  surprising,  tliereforc,  to  find 
that  by  tlic  20th  of  January  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  was  giving  out  that 
"the  Regent  would  not  increase  his  father's  miseries  by  granting 
the  Catholics'  demands,  but  would  not  deny  tliem  so  as  to  extin- 
guish hope."  Anyhow,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Lord 
AVellcslcy  and  the  ministry  of  which  he  formed  part  became  more 
interesting. 

In  reference  to  this  matter  ^Ir.  "Ward  gives  a  curious  statement 
"There  was,"  he  says,  **a  meeting,  it  seems,  at  Pon.sonby'8  at 
which  he,  among  ninety  gentlemen,  was  present  Ponsonby  sent 
for  them  in  order  to  relate  a  message  which  he  had  received  through 
Sheridan  from  the  Regent.  The  message  was,  •  that  the  Catholic 
question  was  so  far  given  up  by  the  ministers  that  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  a  ministerial  question;  and  that  every  one  was 
to  be  allowed  to  take  what  line  he  would,  without  being  considered 
as  renouncing  engagements  to  the  Government*  Ponsonby,  how- 
ever, added  that  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  this,  he  had  also 
received  a  communication  from  some,  either  of  the  ministers  or 
persons  nearly  connected  with  them  (I  did  not  learn  which),  by 
which  he  was  given  to  understand  this  was  all  a  misapprehension." 

*'  The  ne.xt  day  (Sunday),  upon  Lord  Moira's  calling  at  Carlton 
House  by  the  Prince's  order,  the  Prince  sent  out  his  page-in-waiting 
to  him,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  so  drunk  the  preceding  night, 
he  was  not  well  enough  to  see  him,  but  ordered  the  page  to  tell  him 
that  he  (the  Prince)  had  settled  the  Catholic  question,  which  was 
not  any  long'.T  to  form  a  Government  question.  The  Prince,  later 
on  Sunday,  said  the  same  thing  to  Sheridan,  who  asked  if  he  might 
be  authorized  to  say  that  from  the  Prince  to  Ponsonby;  and  the 
Prince  said.  'By  all  means.*  You  see  in  this  we  have  only  the 
story  of  one  side ;  but  it  n?mains  to  see  what  Perceval's  story  will 
be." 

It  was  a  bold  game  that  he  was  playing,  but  it  was  to  fail    He 


•  Colchester.  "  DUiy,"  U.  851. 
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MW  Hint  the  only  ■n-ay  of  release  from  Lis  tioublos  would  bo  la  get- 
ting mtiiisicrs  to  odopt  lliis  Dcn'-fnimd  principle  and  itiiis  save  Lie 
owii  cousisicncy.  lie  accordingly  insi&lcd  llint  Lord  Wcllcslcy 
Gboiild  meet  Pei-ccvnl,  Lord  Liverpool,  nurt  the  Cli.inccllor  ai  Carl- 
ton House  to  consider  tiic  tnntlcr.  A  vcryivnnn  discussion  wtu 
oiwncd  hy  ilic  Princa  dcsirins  llint  ttio  qui-aiion  Bliould  be  con- 
BJdcred  on  its  merits,  nilliout  regard  to  the  opiiil'ina  previously 
expri'sscd  by  any  of  llic  parties  prcseol.  Ho  liimsalf  cordiuUy 
sccomlcd  Ilia  Iritnd's  views  on  Ilio  '"opportunist"  llieory,  aud  tbc 
mntter  ended,  ns  might  be  expected,  by  Mr.  Perceval  and  Uic  Prot 
csunt  party  adopting  ibis  view.* 

Lord  Hollatid  seems  to  h:tve  gauged  the  Prince  Ilioroughly  in  bij 
fluelunllons  on  the  Ciilbollc  question,  mid  dcwrilies  bow  Uc  came 
to  wurn  liim  scrinusly  that  his  popi)larll3' in  Ircknd,  at  least,  nould 
be  in  peril,  if  a  tx'lief  got  abroad  ibat  ha  wns  ngaiust  ibo  clabns. 
Tlio  Prince  declared  to  liiin  tl.at,  "if  he  took  an  nclivo  port,  it 
might  occasion  a  relapse  in  the  King,  ond  expose  him  to  imputa- 
tionawliich  lio  could  not  t>car.  He  announced  thnt  be  n'ould  never 
take  any  part  1:1  a  subject  tliat  'was  hostile  to  Ibe  King,  nnd  by  tlmt 
declaration  he  would  abide.  lIo  tben  seemed  to  bint  ibai  Lonl 
Sloira's  decl.irnlion  in  the  Uoiiie  b:id  beea  nutbiinzed  by  htm." 
Later.  Lord  Holliind  brought  Lord  Fingiill,  llie  rcpi'cscatuiire  ol 
tbo  Catliolica.  to  Carlton  House,  where  "the  Prince  spoke  for  an 
bour  and  a  half  by  the  French  clock.  He  recounted  at  great  length, 
but  more  adroitly  Limn  disiincily,  tbc  history  of  bis  opinions  on  the 
Roman  C.ilbolic  qucEtion."  He  did  not  say  disliuclly  tUat  he  was 
for  ndmitiiog  them  I0  Parliament  and  offices,  but  "implied  bis 
opiniiiiis."  such  ns  would  satisfy  Lord  Fingall.  He  censured  the 
miuisiry  of  ICOj,  but  autliorizcd  his  visitor  to  repeal  that  bis  opiU' 
ions  were  undianged.  Ho  doubled  ttic  policy  of  bringing  matters 
on  now;  but  he  hoped  be  was  mistaken.  He  denied  that  he  had 
prompted  Lord  Moira.  "  Of  course  be  will  voto  wiib  you.  Ha 
cannot  do  oilicnvlsc."  Lord  Fingall  departed  "  bigbtf  satistSed." 
The  Prince's  conduct  at  Ihis  interview  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
his  cleverness  and  art.  No  one  knew  ao  well  bow  to  ring  the 
changes  on  "opporiunism,"  and  make  Uiat  useful  auxiliary  serra 
fis  covert  for  denial.     In  this  device,  however,  he  had  many  to 

imitnlcliim. 

The  result  was  most  moriifying  for  the  Catbolic  cbnmpioa;  for 
•  "  Buc!:!:;{;^'ci  rapen,"  p.  210. 
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thus  the  ground  was,  as  it  were,  cut  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  the 
lever  for  supplanting  the  ministry  lost.  The  Regent,  forgetting  all 
that  he  had  held  out  to  his  friend,  only  thought  of  his  own  com- 
fort, which  had  been  secured.  The  other  at  once  informed  him 
that  he  could  no  longer  serve  under  Mr.  Perceval,  and  would  only 
delay  his  resignation  until  new  arrangements  could  be  made.  But 
Perceval,  perceiving  that  the  man  who  had  plotted  against  him  was 
baffled,  now  saw  his  advantage,  and  insisted  on  his  immediate 
resignation,  declaring  that  the  Government  could  not  go  on.  The 
Prince,  scenting  fresh  troubles,  objected,  declaring  that  his  resig- 
nation was  "only  in  }y€tto,"  and  "that  it  would  put  him  in  great 
difficulty,  and  produce  him  much  uneasiness  of  mind,"  etc. — a 
characteristic  reason.  Perceval  insisted  pertinaciously  on  getting 
rid  of  his  collengue.  and  tbe  Prince  had  to  yield.  "When  Lord 
Castlcrcagh  was  named  as  his  successor,  the  Regent  prais<^  the 
choice,  as  indeed  he  might,  for  he  was  connected  with  the  Hertford 
camarilla;  the  other  replied  that  he  had  not  proposed  the  matter  to 
him,  but  that  he  was  certain  to  accept.  But  that  nobleman  haughti- 
ly answered,  **  that  he  would  be  stopgap  to  no  man;  but  that  when 
the  restrictions  were  at  an  end,  if  the  Prince  chose  to  make  him  a 
formal  offer,  he  would  consider  it  with  humble  duty  and  acknowl- 
edgment." 3llach  mortified.  Perceval  then  proposed  to  take  in 
Lord  Sidmouth,  when  the  Prince  warmly  exclaimed:  "Is  it  possi- 
ble, Mr.  Perceval,  that  you  are  ignorant  of  my  feelings  and  senti- 
ments towards  that  person?  I  now  tell  you  I  never  will  have 
confidence  in  him,  or  ia  any  person  who  forces  him  on  me.  If 
after  this  you  choose  to  employ  him,  be  it  so;  but  I  warn  you  that 
you  must  take  all  the  responsibility  upon  yourself."  He  repeatedly 
pressed  this  measure  on  the  Prince,  and  at  last  finding  that  he 
could  not  succeed,  he  proposed  that,  as  Lord  Welleslcy  must  be 
retained,  he,  Mr.  Perceval,  should  be  empowered  to  state  that  he 
possessed  the  Prince's  sole  and  exclusive  confidence."  This  the 
Prince  positively  and  repeatedly  refused  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  and 
disgust. 

These  scenes  seemed  to  have  been  reported  to  Lord  "Wellesley  by 
the  Prince  himself,  and  by  the  former  retailed  to  Lord  Temple's 
anonymous  correspondent.* 

Allowing  for  exaggeration,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  this  took 
place,  for  the  Prince  was  exasperated  about  the  question  of  his 

*  **  Buckingham  Papers,**  L  S19. 
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debts.  Sympathy  would  go  with  the  minister  who  was  thus  flouted 
through  the  agency  of  a  subordinate,  oniy  for  his  mild  amiable 
endurance  in  accepting  such  treatment.  At  these  interviews  was 
given  a  good  specimen  of  the  Prince's  "sharpness"  and  that  sort 
of  *•  cleverness  "  in  conversation  with  which  he  was  certainly  gifted. 
Perceval  had  stated  that  Mr.  Yorke's  health  was  so  bad  that  he  was 
to  resign  at  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions.  "And  why,  Mr. 
Perceval,'*  asked  the  Prince,  "should  the  necessity  exist  for  Lord 
Welle-sley,  and  not  for  Mr.  Yorke,  of  immediate  resignation?"  To 
this  the  minister  could  make  no  reply. 

This  difficulty  thus  staved  over  allowed  the  Prince  to  continue 
his  display  of  vacillation.  One  day  he  asked  Lord  Wellesley, 
"  "Would  you  have  auy  objection  lo  shake  hands  with  Lord  Grcn- 
ville?"  The  other  declared  he  had  not  the  least,  and  that  he  had 
the  greatest  rcg:ud  for  him.  He  indeed  made  himself  the  Prince's 
most  pliant  instrument.  "  His  influence  over  him  is  hourly  increas- 
ing, and  all  the  people  about  the  Prince  are  entirely  in  his  interests. 
For  the  rest,  having  adopted  as  the  groundwork  all  the  Prince's 
views  and  politics,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  he  is  willing  to  act 
with  any  man.  or  set  of  men."  Yet  this  devotion  was  requited  by 
abandonment,  and  his  fate  was  already  settled. 

In  the  preceding  November  the  Duchess  of  York  had  given  a 
ball  to  introduce  the  young  Princess,  and  the  fashionable  world 
was  horrified  to  learn  that  in  dancing  with  his  daughter,  "and  lead" 
ing  her  briskly  along,  his  right  foot  came  in  contact  with  the  leg  of 
a  sofa,  by  which  two  tendons  of  his  foot  were  broken."  Such  was 
the  Court  newsman's  account.  Private  letters  brought  a  rather 
different  story  of  the  accident.  It  seems  that  one  evening  they 
were  dancing  the  Highland  fling,  and  there  was  a  laugh  in  making 
Adam,  the  Prince's  familiar  and  a  Scotchman,  teach  the  young 
Princess,  when  the  Regent  attempted  to  show  her  the  proper  step, 
and  in  doing  so  wrenched  his  ankle.  How  .«uch  a  misadventure 
came  about  is  not  stated,  but  the  way  he  was  afflicted  by  it  was 
extraordinary.  For  ten  days  he  never  quitted  his  bed,  complaining 
of  violent  pains  and  spasmodic  affections,  for  which  he  took  im- 
moderate doses  of  laudanum  every  three  hours.*  Lord  Yarmouth, 
coming  to  town,  reported  that* he  was  taking  as  much  as  seven 
hundred  drops  a  day — twelve  hundred,  according  to  others.f    This 


•  "  Buckingham  Papers— The  Regency,"  L  145. 
t  Colchester,  '*  Diary,"  iL  344 
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unmanly  disinclination  to  bear  pain  made  him  persist  in  the  prac- 
tice in  spite  of  tlie  physicians,  ivlio  found  him  sunk  in  the  utmost 
despondency,  quite  enervated  and  prostrateil.  They  prescribed  a 
familiar  medicine  of  the  most  drastic  character,  but  he  stiii  per- 
sisted in  his  laudanum,  which  he  said  reheved  his  pains.  He  would 
lie  on  his  stomach  for  hours,  hear  nothing  of  business,  sign  noth- 
ing, to  tlie  great  annoyance  of  the  ministers.  Tnily  a  pitiable  pic- 
ture. His  worthy  broilier  of  Cuml)erland  went  about  saying  "it 
was  all  sham/'  and  that  he  could  get  up  and  1x5  perfectly  well  if  he 
pleasetl,  which  was  indeed  true  enough;  for,  as  3Ir.  Fremantle 
wrote,  it  was  likely  that  he  became  so  nervous  at  the  difSculties 
befcre  him.  and  the  necessity  on  taking  some  resolve  as  the  day  of 
decision  drew  near,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  face  it.* 

Always  to  be  as>ocialcJ  with  the  history  of  the  Prince  was  that 
of  that  strange  group  known  as  the  "Royal  Brothers" — the  six 
Dukes— one  or  oilier  of  whom  was  always  to  be  attracting  public 
attention.  The  Dake  of  York  had  now  been  restored  to  the  office 
of  Commandcr-in  Chief,  its  occupant,  the  veteran  Sir  David  Dun- 
das,  having  retired.  This  step  excited  some  disgust,  but  was 
accepted.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  again  vehemently 
commented  on  by  I  he  Liberals,  and  Lord  Grenville's  friends  were 
especially  bitter,  which  was,  of  course,  considered  a  fresh  offence. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  long  notorious  as  the  most  "ill con- 
ditioned "  of  the  band,  had  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  Lord 
Eldon,  and  had  contrived  to  establish  a  sort  of  ascendency  over  his 
eldest  brother.  Both  would  come  down  together  to  sec  the  King 
on  Sunday;  and  with  such  elements  in  alliance,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  hear  that  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  were  now  "on  very  bad 
terms,  "t  Tins  fraternal  alliance  had  weakened  the  one  between 
him  and  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  visits  to  Carlton  House  became 
less  frequent,  while  those  of  the  other  Duke  increased.  As  he  con- 
trived to  make  the  Chancellor  one  of  the  party,  the  result  was  that 
the  influence  of  such  eminent  Protestant  champions  began  to  be 
felt.  This,  however,  will  be  shown  later.J  However,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  this  royal  brother  also  had  fallen  out  of  favor.  In 
fact,  "  a  complete  quarrel"  had  taken  place  on  a  subject  relating  to 
A  German  officer  of  the  15th  Dragoons.     The  Reirent  henceforth 

*  The  Queen,  too.  had  been  ill,  and  ttos  only  saved  from  death  bj  appolexy 
by  a  fortunate  bleeding  in  her  foot.  She  had  actually  taken  leave  of  hor 
children. 

t  **  Buckingham  Papers-The  Re;n?ncy,"  I.  1$4.  X  Ibid.  L  13S. 
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delermiDcd  never  to  sec  him  alone,  and  when  he  called  always  had 
some  oue  iu  the  room. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  a  consistent  Whig,  and  usuaUy  opposed 
to  his  brother.  Another  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  attracting  general  attention  by  some  ridiculous  freak,  which 
might  reasonably  e::cite  suspicions  of  his  sanity.    The  pursuit  of 
the  well-known  heiress,  Miss  Long,  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  was 
being  watched  with  great  interest,  when  of  a  sudden  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  struck  in.     *'  Before  he  went  down  to  Ramsgatc  he  wrote 
to  her  to  offer  his  hand,  which  she  declined  in  firm  and  respectful 
terms.    From  Rftmsgate  he  offered  himself  three  or  four  times,  and, 
after  his  return,  sent  her  an  abstract  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
which,  he  said,  the  Regent  had  consented  to  have  altered  for  his 
benefit,  and  conveying  to  her  the  Qiieen*s  best  wishes  and  regards. 
Neither  of  these  pci*sonagos  had  been  consulted  on  the  matter. 
Upon  finding  that  she  had  accepted  Mr.  Pole,  he  wrote  at  once  to 
Lord  Keith  to  propose  for  Miss  fiercer,  who,  in  the  most  decided 
terms,  rejected  him,  noiwithstandiiig  which  he  went  to  stay  at  Lord 
Keith's.    Presently,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  amiably  made  Mrs. 
Jordan  acquainted  with  the  real  motive  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's 
proposals,  on  which  the  lady  wrote  a  furious  letter,  with  another 
to  her  informant,  thanking  him  for  the  information,  but  directing 
them  wrongly,  in  consequence  of  which  there  w«s  a  scene  between 
the  rnyal  brothers.    Ahogether,"  writes  this  sagacious  correspon- 
dent of  Lord  Temple,  "  the  conduct  of  these  illustrious  personages 
is  a  most  melancholy  and  alarming  feature  in  the  difficulties  which 
every  hour  increase  upon  us;  and  one  can  hardly  impute  it  to  any 
other  ground  but  an  afiliction  of  the  same  nature  as  that  under 
which  the  King  labors.'** 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  another  royal  brother,  was  a  prince  with  a 
grievance,  considering  himself  the  most  ill-treated  man  in  the  king- 
dom. He  had  certainly  been  dealt  with  in  the  harshest  manner  by 
his  father  when  in  possession  of  his  senses,  but  he,  like  the  rest,  had 
now  to  look  to  the  risen  sun.  But  later  on  we  shall  hear  of  the 
Royal  Brethren. 


*  Some  letters  of  his  to  a  Oermati  lady,  in  which  a  morganatic  marriage  Is 
maintained  to  have  talcen  place,  have  i^ecently  been  published.  From  the 
exa^^rerated  style  and  mistake;*,  they  must  be  considered  as  apocryphal  as 
the  continuation  of  *'  Yorick's  Letters  to  Eliza.'*  Yet  their  claims  have  bcoQ 
gravely  discussed. 

23* 
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While  the  Prince  was  telling  his  friend  what  brave  words  he  had 
used  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Wellesley  had  discovered  that 
his  own  treatment  had  been  **  unmannerly,"  the  Prince  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  retain  the  minister.  Lord  Wellesley's  resignation  took 
place  on  the  17ih.  The  various  convers;itious  with  the  Prince  as  to 
finding  a  substitute  were  on  the  two  or  three  following  days,  and  on 
the  22nd  Perceval  wrote  to  Lord  Wellington,  "that  his  royal  highness 
has  no  intention  of  looking  to  any  other  person  for  forming  on  ad 
ministration  at  the  present  lime  than  myself,  nor  of  looking  to  any 
change  of  it  at  the  approaching  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  restric- 
tions of  the  regency,  but  such  as  1  may  find  necessar}*."*  Indeed. 
all  through,  Perceval  seems  to  have  informed  his  friends  that  he 
was  secure,  and  this  may  account  for  Lord  Eldon  and  others  describ- 
ing how  he  had  gained  on  the  Prince.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to 
see  that  the  minister  had  a  certain  strength  of  respectability  and 
even  popularity,  while  the  Wellcsleys,  ^loiras,  and  Sheridans,  with 
the  "Lords  G.  and  G.,"  were  but  precarious  supporters.  It  was 
tempting  to  have  a  creature  of  his  own  as  Prime  Minister,  but  if 
stability  were  wanting  the  experiment  was  hardly  worth  making. 

It  must  be  said  his  situation  was  a  most  embarrassing  one.  He 
felt  that  he  was  expected,  to  some  extent,  to  call  on  his  old  friends 
for  assistance ;  and  vet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  assistance  would 
have  only  added  to  his  embarrassments.  The  long  public  support 
extended  to  the  Perceval  Liverpool  administration  that  followed 
showed  that  it  was  not  so  distasteful  to  the  country,  while  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  a  ministry  of  his  "old  friends,"  distracted  by 
faction  and  intrigue,  could  not  have  stood  long.  This  is  the  first 
point  in  his  vindication.  The  second  is,  that  years  before  he  had 
publicly  dissociated  himself  from  them.  The  only  course  he  found 
open  was  to  offer  them  a  minor  share  in  the  Government,  in  taking 
which  step  he  no  doubt  must  have  suspected  that  his  oflfer  would 
have  been  declined.  But  in  the  game  of  politics  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  insincerity,  and  the  Regent  could  not  claim  to  be 
a  purist.  With  this  qualification  it  will  be  found  tliat  he  has  been 
dealt  with  somewhat  harshlv  and  unreasonablv.  and  that  he  made 
many  and  successive  attempts  at  conciliating  his  old  allies  by  offers 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  history  of  coalitions. 

We  shall  now  deal  with  this  curious  and  much-debated  episode, 


♦  "  Life  of  Perceval,*'  il  ai. 
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which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  has  never  hitherto  been  fully  or  bo 
minutely  unfolded. 

Tbe  term  of  the  restrictions  being  at  hand,  it  was  natural  that 
the  Regent  should  think  of  the  old  combination  with  ''Lords  G. 
and  G. "  We  have  thus  approached  that  much-talked-of  crisis  when 
a  fresh  offer  was  to  be  made  to  these  two  lords.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  Lord  GrenviUe  could  have  formed  an  administration,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  advanced  wing  of 
the  Liberals;  and,  more  recently,  his  advocacy  of  the  Catholics 
seemed  an  attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Prince.  But  there  is 
another  view  which  has  been  overlooked,  viz.  a  sort  of  divergence 
between  him  and  his  friend  and  ally,  Lord  Grey.  The  latter,  all 
through,  seemed  to  have  faith  in  the  Prince.  He  urged  on  his 
friends  the  necessity  of  keeping  "perfectly  quiet, "and  exhibiting 
no  distrust.  "  For  himself  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  Prince  really 
entertained  the  intention  which  he  voluntarily  professed  both  to  him 
and  Lord  GrenviUe  last  winter;  "for,"  he  adds,  "  will  any  failure 
in  the  execution  of  such  an  intention  make  me  think  that  it  has  not 
had  a  sincere  existence?  The  same  cause  which  has  long  delayed 
its  execution  may  finally  prevent  it  altogether,  or,  what  is  more  prob- 
able, lead  to  some  such  proposal  as  you  hint  at — a  coalition."  *  This 
was  like  the  generous  soul  of  Grey. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  to  such  views  Lord  GrenviUe  was  totally 
opposed.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Regent  and  imputed  to 
him  the  least  creditable  motives.  The  Prince  had  even  told  Lord 
Grey,  that  though  he  would  gladly  take  him  on  and  half-a-dozen  of 
his  party,  "he  would  not  consent  to  be  shackled  by  his  associate." 
And  of  this  feeUng  Lord  GrenviUe  seemed  to  have  an  instinct  when 
he  spoke  later  of  the  attempts  at  sowing  jealousy  between  him  and 
his  friend. 

It  is  characteristic  that  the  Prince  should  have  felt  later  well  dis- 
posed to  Lord  GrenviUe,  and  should  have  even  hated  Lord  Grey, 
who  had  construed  his  intentions  so  magnanimously.  But  this  is 
ever  found  in  weak  minds.  Still  one  can  have  no  doubt  at  this 
time  and  for  the  moment,  the  Prince  was  sincere  and  in  earnest;  and 
it  will  be  seen  what  influences,  apart  from  the  growing  difficulty  of 
the  situation,  were  brought  to  bear  on  his  pliant  mind. 

Suddenly,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the  well-known  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  York  appeared,  the  Speaker,  always  well  informed, 

^  Letter  of  Lord  Qrey,  **  Life  and  Opinions,"  p.  879l 
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heard  that  the  new  arrangement  was  considered  at  Carlton  House 
as  only  a  bit  of  patchwork.  On  the  9th  Mr.  Perceval  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Prince,  of  so  private  a  character  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  his  Cabinet  what  had 
passed.  The  step  was  already  resolved  upon;  for  Lord  Eldon,  a 
sturdy  old  Tory,  seems  to  have  scented  out  what  was  being  planned, 
and  then  with  a  certain  bluntncss  declined  to  have  tnythtng  to  do 
with  it. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  much  excitement  and  specula- 
tion. It  was  reported  confidently  by  Lord  Lauderdale  that  the  dis- 
missal was  at  hand.  Yet  on  this  very  day  a  most  important  step 
had  been  taken,  and  the  Regent  had  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  commissioning  him  to  negotiate  with  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville.     The  letter  was  as  follows: 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  TO  TIIE  DUKE  OP  YORK. 

"  Carlton  House,  Feb.  1%  18UL 
"My  DEAREST  Brother, 

*' As  the  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
will  shortly  expire,  when  I  must  make  my  arrangements  for  the 
future  administration  of  the  powers  with  which  I  am  invested,  I 
think  il  right  to  communicate  to  you  those  sentiments  which  I  was 
withheld  from  expressing  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session,  by 
my  earnest  desire  that  the  expected  motion  on  tlie  affairs  of  Ire- 
land might  undergo  the  deliberate  discussion  of  Parliament,  un- 
mixed with  any  other  consideration.  I  think  it  hardly  necessary 
to  call  your  recollection  to  the  recent  circumstances  under  which  1 
assumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  Parliament.  At  a  mo- 
ment of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger,  I  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  selection  of  persons  to  whom  I  should  entrust  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  government.  My  .sense  of  duty  to  our  royal 
father  solely  decided  that  choice;  and  every  private  feeling  gave 
way  to  considerations  which  admitted  of  no  doubt  or  hesitation. 
I  trust  I  acted,  in  that  respect,  as  the  genuine  representative  of  the 
august  person  whose  functions  I  was  appointed  to  discharge;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons for  whose  judgment  and  honorable  principles  I  entertained  the 
highest  respect.  In  various  instances,  as  you  well  know,  where  the 
law  of  the  last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty,  I  waived  any  personal 
gratification,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  resume,  on  his  restora- 
tion to  health,  every  power  and  prerogative  belonging  to  liis  crown. 
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I  certainly  am  the  last  person  in  tho  kingdom  to  whom  it  con  be 
permitted  to  despair  of  our  royal  father's  recovery.  A  new  era  is 
now  arrived,  and  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  events 
which  have  distinguished  the  short  period  of  my  restricted  regency. 
Instead  of  suffering  in  the  loss  of  any  of  her  possessions  by  the 
gigantic  force  which  has  been  employed  against  them,  Great  Britain 
has  added  most  important  acquisitions  to  her  empire.  The  national 
faith  has  been  preserved  inviolate  to  our  allies;  and  if  character  is 
strength,  as  applied  to  a  nation,  the  increased  and  increasing  repu- 
tation of  his  Majesty's  arms  will  show  to  the  nations  of  the  Ck>ntinent 
how  much  they  may  still  achieve  when  animated  by  a  glorious  spirit 
of  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke.  In  the  critical  situation  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula,  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  measure  that 
can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to  depart  from  the  present 
system.  Perseverance  alone  can  achieve  the  great  object  in  ques- 
tion; and  I  cannot  withhold  my  approbation  from  those  who  have 
honorably  distinguished  themselves  in  support  of  it.  I  have  no 
predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no  objects  to 
attain,  but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  empire.  If  such  is  the 
leading  principle  of  my  conduct  (and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past,  in 
evidence  of  what  the  future  will  be),  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  meet 
with  the  support  of  Parliament  and  of  a  candid  and  enlightened 
nation.  Having  made  this  communication  of  my  sentiments  in 
this  new  and  extraordinary  crisis  of  our  affairs,  I  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  the  gratification  I  could  feel,  if  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed 
would  strengthen  my  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  my  govern- 
ment. "With  such  support,  and  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  ad- 
ministration formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  I  shall  look  with  addi- 
tional confidence  to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest 
in  which  Great  Britain  ever  was  engaged.  You  are  authorized  to 
communicate  these  sentiments  to  Lord  Grey,  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  make  them  known  to  Lord  Grenville.  I  am  always,  my  dear- 
est Frederick,  your  affectionate  Brother, 

"Georob,  p.  R 

**  P.  S.— I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  immeduitely  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval."* 


*  Lord  Grenville  stites  that  the  Prince's  letter  had  been  hi  Perceval's 
possession  h^fort  he  made  his  speech,  and  prompted  it.    The  Prince  affected 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  bitterness  of  the  Prince's  hostility  was 
shown  in  the  communicalions  being  directed  to  Lord  Grey,  "who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  make  them  known  to  Lord  Grenville,*'  as 
though  he  were  iudiffcreut  whether  they  ever  reached  that  address. 

T?ie  Morning  Chronicle  of  February  15lh  was  the  first  to  let  the  pub- 
lic know  what  had  occurred.  The  noblemen  applied  to  were  indig- 
nant, and  agreed  that  it  was  a  mere  device  to  extort  a  refusaL  The 
view  they  took  was  that  it  was  **  meant  only  lo  make  a  case  against 
us;"  and  it  may  seem  to  have  some  foundation.  Some  margin  may 
be  allowed  for  the  Utopian  view  of  the  Priace,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained presently.  The  interview  between  the  two  noblemen  and 
the  Duke  of  York  succeeded,  which  was  a  highly  curious  one. 
They  first  handed  him  their  reply,  which  was  to  the  following  effect: 

LORDS  GREY  AJn>  GREXVILLE  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  YORK. 

**  Febnuuy  15th,  lau. 

"Sir, 

"We  beg  most  humbly  to  express  to  your  Royal  Highness 
our  dutiful  acknowledgments  for  the  gracious  and  condescending 
manner  in  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  us 
the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  subject 
of  the  arrangements  to  be  now  made  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  public  affairs.  And  we  take  the  liberty  of  availing  ourselves 
of  your  gracious  permission  to  address  to  your  Royal  Highness  in 
this  form  what  has  occurred  to  us  in  consequence  of  that  communi- 
cation. 

*•  The  Prince  Regent,  after  expressing  to  your  Royal  Highness  in 
that  letter  his  sentiments  on  various  public  matters,  has,  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph,  condescended  to  intimate  his  wish  *  that  some 
of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  life  were  formed 
would  strengthen  his  Royal  Highness's  hands,  and  constitute  a  part 
of  his  Government.'  And  his  Royal  Highness  is  pleased  to  add, 
'  that,  with  such  support,  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  adminis- 
tration, formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  he  would  look  with  addi- 
tional confidence  to  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged* 

to  be  indignant  at  tlie  disclosure.— **  Buckingham  Papers— The  Begenpj,** 
LS31. 

Sheridan  was  believed  to  have  had  a  shore  in  the  compoeitloo  of  this 
famous  letter.— Word,  **  Diary,"  iL  488. 
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"On  the  other  paris  of  liisRo)'nl  Higliness's  leltor  we  do  not  pre 
gume  to  offer  any  observations.  But  on  the  concludiog  paragrapL, 
in  so  far  as  >ve  mav  venture  to  suppose  ourselves  included  in  tlic 
gracious  nisli  wliicli  it  expresses,  we  owe  it,  in  obedience  and  dutj* 
to  your  Royal  Higlincss,  to  explain  ourselves  with  fraoksess  and 
Rinceritj. 

'■  We  beg  leavo  most  earnestly  to  assure  your  Royal  Higlincss 
that  DO  Gacriflces,  c>:cepl  Ilmsc  of  hnuor  and  duly,  could  appear  to 
ui  loo  great  lo  be  made  for  llic  purpose  of  heuliag  llie  divisions  of 
our  country,  and  of  uniting  bolli  its  Governmeiil  aud  its  people. 
All  personal  exclusions  n-e  catiifly  discl.iim.  Wc  rest  on  public 
measures;  and  it  u  od  this  ground  alone  that  ^e  must  express, 
wiiliout  rcs<;^^-e,  tbc  impossibility  of  our  uniting  willi  ihe  present 
Govcmrocul.  Our  diffcrcncea  of  opinion  arc  loo  many  ond  too  im- 
porliint  to  admit  of  such  a  union.  His  Roynl  Higlincss  will,  ive are 
confident,  do  us  llic  justice  lo  remember  that  we  bave  twice  already 
acted  on  this  impression— in  180B.  on  the  proposUioa  made  to  US 
under  His  Ma jesly's authority;  and  last  year,  when  his  Roynl  Higli- 
ness  was  graciously  pleased  to  require  our  advice  respecting  the 
formatioQ  of  a  new  Government.  The  reasnns  which  we  iben 
humbly  submitted  to  him  are  sirengtheocd  by  thd  lacreosing  dan- 
gers of  the  times;  nor  has  there,  down  to  this  moment,  appeared 
even  any  ap|>roximation  towards  such  an  ogreement  of  opinion  oa 
the  public  interests  as  can  alone  form  a  basis  for  the  honorable 
union  iif  pnnius  previously  opposed  to  each  other. 

"Into  the  details  of  these  diSereoces  we  are  unwilling  to  enter. 
They  embrace  almost  all  tlie  leading  features  of  the  present  policj 
of  the  empire.  But  his  Royal  Highness  has  himself  been  pleased  to 
advert  to  llic  late  deliberations  of  Parliament  on  the  oSairs  of  Ire- 
land. Tills  is  a  subject,  above  all  others,  important  in  Itself,  and 
connected  with  the  niost  pressing  dangers.  Far  from  concurring  in 
the  sentiments  which  bis  Majesty's  ministers  have  on  that  occasion 
SO  recently  expressed,  weenteriain  opioions  directly  opposite.  We 
are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  lutnl  change  in  the  present 
system  of  government  in  thai  country,  and  of  the  immediate  repeal 
of  tlioso  civil  disabilities  under  whlcli  so  large  o  poriion  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  still  labor  on  account  of  their  religious  opinion*. 
To  i-ccommcnd  to  Parliament  this  repeal  is  the  first  advice  which  it 
would  bo  our  duty  lo  offer  to  his  Roynl  Highuoss.  Nor  could  we, 
even  for  the  shortest  time,  mukc  ourselves  responsible  for  any 
further  delay  in  the  proposal  of  a  measure  TviUiout  'wluch  we  could 
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entertain  no  hope  of  rendering  our  serrices  useful  to  hia  Royal  High- 
ness or  to  our  country. 

**  We  have  only,  tlierefore,  further  to  beg  your  Royal  Highness 
to  lay  before  the  Prince  Regent  the  expressions  of  our  humble  duty, 
and  the  sincere  and  respectful  assurance  of  our  earnest  wishes  for 
whatever  may  best  promote  the  ease,  honor,  and  advantage  of  his 
Royal  Highncss's  Government,  and  the  success  of  his  eadearors  for 
the  public  welfare. 

**  We  have  the  honor,  etc 

"  Grey, 

"  Gkkkvxllb." 

After  much  discussion,  the  Duke  eagerly  pressing  them  to  accept, 
they  persisted  in  their  resolve. 

The  town  was  presently  infinitely  amused  with  the  "Parody  of  a 
Celebrated  Letter,"  full  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  soon  known  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Prince's  former  protege,  Moore. 

PARODY  OF  A  CELEBRATED  LETTER. 

At  length,  dearest  Freddy,  the  moment  is  nigh, 

When,  with  P— re— v— I's  leave,  I  may  throw  my  chalni  by; 

And,  as  time  now  is  precious,  the  first  thing  I  do, 

Is  to  sit  down  and  write  a  wise  letter  to  you. 

I  meant  before  now  to  have  s?nt  you  this  Letter, 
But  Y— rm— th  and  I  thought  perhaps  'twould  be  better 
To  wait  till  the  Irish  affaii*s  were  decided— 
That  is,  till  both  Houses  had  prosed  and  divided, 
Wiyi  all  due  appearance  of  thought  and  digestion— 
For,  though  H— rtf— rd  House  had  long  settled  the  question, 
I  thought  it  but  decent,  between  me  and  you. 
That  the  two  other  Houses  should  settle  it  too. 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  cursedly  bad 
Our  affairs  were  all  looking  when  Father  went  mad: 
A  strait  waistcoast  on  him  and  restrictions  on  me, 
A  more  limited  Monarchy  could  not  well  be. 

I  thought  the  best  way,  as  a  dutiful  son. 
Was  to  do  as  Old  Royalty's  self  would  have  done. 
So  I  sent  word  to  say  I  would  keep  the  whole  batch  in 
The  same  chest  of  tools,  without  cleansing  or  patching. 
And  think— only  think— if  our  Father  should  And, 
Upon  graciously  coming  again  to  his  mind. 
That  improvement  had  spoiled  any  favorite  adviser— 
That  R— se  had  grown  honest,  or  W— stm— rel— nd  wiser; 
That  R— d— r  was,  e'en  by  one  twinkle  the  brighter, 
Or  L— V— rp— Pa  speechesbut  half  a  pound  lighter. 
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TVHat 


;tohlBol<l: 


■ojal 


No!— farireresucU  drwin 
And  \i  pltHsed  me  to  flnd  at  the  house  where,  you  knofl 
There's  Buch  rouI  mullnn  cutlets  and  stroriR  curafO*. 
That  tlic  ^ilatvliloness  cnlleU  me  u  duleous  old  boy, 
And  my  Y— nn— tb'sreil  wlilitor*  grew  redder  torjorl 

Tou  knoir,  mj  dear  Freddy,  how  ott.  It  1  wonM. 
Sj  (he  lawnC  last  sesnfonsl  miahl  ba re  done  good. 
I  m%-jM  hare  lold  Ireland  I  plUeil  her  lot, 
Hlght  hare  coolh'd  her  nilh  hope—but  you  knetr  I  did 
And  m}'  nlsb  is.  In  tmlh.  that  the  best  o(  old  felloici 
Should  not.  on  reeo^■erine.  hoTe  couse  lo  be  jealous, 
Qiit  And  thai,  while  he  lias  been  laid  on  Ihc  shell, 


And  all  ibinga,  a 
NewMllas,  newl 
Naiv  sadillta,  aei 

I  repeat  Et.  "Ki 

The  delight  1  a 
Such  capering! 


I— though  ]- 


iln  wi 


FrieniJs  "— foi 

±  this  P-r 
raporing!— 


*  rlgorl— iuoh  Tigori 
Worth.  louih.  east,  and  irest,  thej  hare  cut  such  a  flgnr*. 
That  BOOD  they  will  bring  tbe  n-hole  world  round  ourasn, 
And  leave  ua  no  (Hends-but  Old  Kick  and  Alglei*, 
When  1  think  of  the  glory  they've  beam'd  on  mj  chains 
Tis  enough  quite  to  turn  my  llluslrioui  brstnsl 
It  Is  true  tre  are  bankrupts  In  commerce  and  rIchM, 
But  thlak  how  we  furnish  our  allies  with  breeche*! 
We've  lost  Ctag  warm  hearts  o(  the  Irish,  'tis  gruitad. 
But  then  we've  got  Java,  on  Island  much  wuit«d. 


.  resentmenla,  nor  wish  there  should  co 
cept  (now  I  think  on't)  Beau  Bi 
d,  last  year,  in  a  superfine  pi 
1  bring  the  old  King  Into  fash 


So  royally  free  from  all  trouble^innii 
So  Utile  encumber'd  by  faltb  in  itiy 
IVben  such  are  my  merits  (you  knoi 
I  hope,  like  the  vendor  ot  Best  I'.ur 
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By  the  bye,  ere  I  close  this  magnificent  letter 
(No  man,  except  Pole,  could  have  writ  you  a  better^ 
'Twould  please  me  if  those,  whom  Tve  humbugged  wa  long 
With  the  notion  (good  men !)  that  I  knew  right  from  wrong, 
Would  a  few  of  them  join  me— mind,  only  a  few— 
To  let  too  much  light  in  on  me  never  would  do; 
But  even  Grey's  brightness  sha'n't  make  me  afraid. 
While  I've  C— md— n  and  Eld— n  to  fly  to  for  shade; 
So,  in  short,  if  they  wish  to  have  places,  they  may. 
And  ril  thank  you  to  tell  all  these  matters  to  Grey, 
Wlio,  I  doubt  not,  will  write  (as  there *s  no  time  to  lose). 
By  the  twopenny  post  to  tell  Grenville  the  news; 
And  now,  dearest  Fred  (though  I've  no  predilectionX 
Believe  me  yours  always  with  truest  affection. 

P.S.— A  copy  of  this  is  to  P— re— v— 1  going- 
Good  Lord!  how  St.  Stephens  will  ring  with  his  crowing! 

The  unhappy  Prince,  for  such  he  was,  all  this  time  was  in  the 
hands  of  favorites,  who,  at  Brookcs's,  were  given  the  responsil)ility 
of  the  recent  transaction.  They  were,  says  a  member  of  that  club, 
talking  at  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  before  his  face  wondering  **  who 
the  vile  spy  can  be  who  has  poisoned  the  Regent's  mind  against  his 
old  friends,  and  this  as  loud  as  a  trumpet;  Manchester  Square  has 
in  fact  done  the  whole  business,  and  some  say  a  little  of  Windsor 
intermixed."* 

The  Hertford  family  were  indeed  held  accountable  for  this  step. 
**  Not  a  day  passed  without  his  visiting  Lady  Hertford."  f  Hereon 
and  her  husband  had  now  both  posts  at  Court.  Mr.  Canning  was 
violent  in  his  language  against  the  two  lords,  and  declared  that  they 
ought  to  have  temporized,  and  would  have  later  got  rid  of  him. 
People  were  talking  of  **  what  portion  of  Castlereagh's  and  *  Doc- 
tor's *  was  to  go  into  the  work."  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  so  many 
transactions  there  should  be  some  charge  of  perfidy  or  want  of  good 
faith  made  against  the  Prince.  In  this  instance  he  had  actually 
given  his  promise  to  Lord  Grey,  that  on  the  expiring  of  the  restric- 
tions he  would  call  them  to  power.  Lord  Grey  told  Mr.  Grey  Ben- 
nett's brother,  that  "at  an  interview  with  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville, he  assured  them  that  though  he  nominally  retained  his  minis- 
ters, yet  he  secretly  was  inclined  to  them,  and  that  he  would  give 
them  all  the  support  he  could !  The  two  noblemen  made  him  a 
long  speech  on  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  proposal,  and 
declined  coming  to  any  Such  understanding.     The  Prince  stared 

*  "  Buckingham's  Memoirs— Regency,"  L  2iL 
t  BomiUy,  *'  Memoirs,*'  iL 
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nt  them  for  some  time,  made  no  ans^rer,  and  turned  on  his  heel.** 
To  this  Lord  Grey  alluded  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Moira.*  "He  had 
promised  to  do  whenever  the  restrictions  on  his  authority  should 
cease."  But,  as  was  before  urgeil,  the  Prince's  canon  of  truth  often 
rested  on  his  humors  and  their  chani^es. 

As  he  departed.  Lord  Wellesley  bequeathed  to  his  master  a  new 
favorite.  Dr.  Knighton,  his  own  physician,  who  was  to  rule  him, 
even  despotically,  till  his  death.  Of  him  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal 
later  on. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week,  the  town  was  to  be  engrossed  by  an 
extraordinary  scene  which  had  taken  place  at  Carlton  House,  and 
was  to  turn  the  public  more  strongly  against  the  Regent,  who 
seemed  to  be  floundering  from  one  indiscretion  to  another.  On 
Saturday,  the  22nd,  he  gave  a  great  dinner  to  tlie  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  York,  at  which  were  also  present  Lord  Lauderdale,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  and  his  daughter,  the  young  and  interesting  Princess 
Charlotte.  There  were  also  present  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Keith,  and  the  faithful  Adam.  After  dinner  and  much  wine, 
tli2  Prince  began  to  abuse  the  Whigs,  sjiying  they  all  hated  him 
except  three,  Lord  Erskine,  Sheridan,  and  Ponsonby,  with  many 
sliglit  expressions  on  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville*s  conduct  This 
attack  was  made  even  before  the  servants  had  quitted  the  room. 

Lord  Lauderdale  had,  however,  the  spirit  to  rise,  and  in  respect- 
ful terms  addressed  the  Prince  in  vindication  of  his  friends.  The 
Prince  uttered  some  further  words  of  dislike,  when  the  young 
Princess  suddenly  rose,  in  tears,  and  proceeded  to  leave  the  room, 
Sheridan  leading  her  to  the  door!  This  singular  scene  was  the  talk 
of  the  town. 

According  to  all  precedent,  as  Mr.  Ward  remarked,  she  disliked 
her  father's  ministers  and  loved  the  Opposition.  At  the  opera,  that 
night,  seeing  Lord  Grey,  she  kissed  her  hand  and  smiled  very  gra- 
ciously on  him.f  She  appeared  delighted  with  the  scene,  and 
bowed  to  every  one.  This  waywardness,  injudicious  as  it  was,  was 
natural,  and  was  one  of  the  attractions  that  drew  the  nation  to  her. 
This  incident,  however,  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  celebrated 
by  the  famous  lines  %  of  Lord  Byron : 

•  "  Life  and  Opinions,"  p.  291.  t  Ward,  "  Diary,"  IL  «BL 

t  The  verses  are  often  quoted,  but  few  recollect  the  ttraoge  scene  which 

occasioned  them.    They  irere  copied,  repented,  a::d  sent  over  the  kingdom; 

and,  for  co  short  and  simple  a  production,  were  surprising^  effectual  In 

damaging  the  Regent. 
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USES  TO  A  LADT  WEEPINa. 

Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  8ire*s  disgrace,  a  realm's  decaj; 

Ah !  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away. 


Weep,  for  thy  tears  are  rirtue's 

Auspicious  to  these  su/fering  isles; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 

Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles. 

March,  1812. 

The  Prince  had  fallen  into  a  habit  which  excited  the  grave  fore- 
bodings of  his  friends — viz.  of  abusing  any  one  he  dislil^ed  in  the 
most  open  way;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  bewailed  "his  loud 
discoui*se  to  large  companies  about  all  sorts  of  persons  and  things." 
The  Morning  Chronicle  had  now  turned  sharply  on  him,  and  was 
attacking  Iiiin  bitlerly.  Lord  Erskiuc  declared  that  he  would  never 
set  foot  in  Carlton  House  again,  and  there  was  also  a  coolness 
between  him  and  Lord  Laudcrdals. 

By  March  lOtli  the  whole  of  the  recent  transactions  were  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  question  put  by  Lord  Barrington, 
whether  the  famous  letter  was  a  genuine  one?  The  excitement 
was  intense,  nearly  the  whole  House  appearing  to  be  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Below  the  bar  there  was  an  equally  great  crowd.  The 
language  on  all  sides  was  excited.  The  language  on  the  Liberal 
side  was  certainly  well  pointed.  Lord  Darnley  said  that  the  minis- 
ters owed  their  places  to  **unavowed  advisers,  whose  selfish  and 
bigoted  whispers  in  the  royal  ear  endangered  the  state."  He  added 
that  he  had  told  the  same  truths  to  the  Prince  himself.  Lord  Grey 
used  still  plainer  language.  He  virtually  charged  the  Prince  with 
having  given  promises  to  the  Catholics,  and  with  having  broken 
those  promises;  but  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  would 
contradict  him  if  what  he  .said  was  imfounded.  and  who  would,  he 
was  sure,  support  its  truth  if  questioned.  In  this  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  no  doubt  listening  in  the  crowd,  and  who 
when  appealed  to  in  a  later  debate  confirmed  it.*  He  then  a.sked 
contemptuously,  was  it  likely  that  he  would  join  with  the  minis- 

•  •*  I  say  that  the  noble  Duko  [Bedford]  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Oot- 
emment  and  myself  did  recede  commands,  not  merely  permimion.  but  the 
actual  commands  of  the  ilhistHdns  p^rnonncre  alluded  to.  to  make  the  com- 
munication that  such  were  the  Intentions  of  that  jrreaf.  personage  In  ro^pect 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  would  never  forsake  their 
Interests." 
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ters,  using  the  word  "condescend,"  and  passed  to  something  yet  more 
stinging,  "  to  his  address."  Tlie  cause  of  all  tliis,  he  said,  was  cne 
thing  of  which  he  slionld  frcel}'  speak,  beside  which  the  ministry 
itself  became  an  insignificant  question — the  unseen  influence  that 
lurked  behind  the  throne,  and  which  he  called  a  disastrous  and  dis- 
gusting influence;  a  cursed  one,  and  which  prevented  either  public 
complaint  or  honest  counsel  from  reaching  his  ears.  Strong  words, 
that  must  have  made  their  ears  tingle,  and  which  were  never  forgot 
ten  or  forgiven  b}^  the  Prince.  Indeed,  both  Houses  rang  with  per- 
sonal insults  of  this  kind.  ^Ir.  Lvttlcton  in  another  debute  alluded 
to  the  minions  and  favorites  who  surrounded  the  Regent,  and 
declared  that  what  was  to  reward  those  who  spent  their  blood  for 
their  country  was  lavished  on  "  Gavestons."  But  what  galled  him 
most,  as  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  told  the  Speaker,  was  Lord  Donough- 
more's  later  speech  on  the  Catholic  Question  on  March  21st. 

His  unpopularity  was  growing.  "With  the  crowds  looking  on  in 
Pall  Mall  as  he  passed  by  on  his  way  to  the  drawing-room  there  was 
not  a  s'ngle  cheer;  at  Drury  Lane  allusions  in  the  play  to  promises 
made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  taken  up  to  thunders  of  applause, 
and  at  the  Lyceum  some  mention  of  female  influence  was  similarly 
greeted.  Complimentary  addresses  to  him  all  over  the  country  were 
attempted,  but  the  attempts  failed.  At  the  Royal  Society  dinner 
Lord  Stafford  received  a  message  from  him,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  royal  health  was  given  he  would  say  something  about  a  new 
lustre  he  had  presented  to  them,  and  his  wish  to  have  it  altered  if 
it  did  not  suit;  which  was  received  in  perfect  silence.  No  wonder 
he  began  to  lose  heart,  and  declined  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  lest 
in  his  passage  through  the  City  he  should  be  hissed.  The  entourage 
seemed  quite  cowed,  and  though  Lord  Donoughmore  boldly  pub- 
lished his  speech,  so  offensive  to  the  Court  that  it  was  confidently 
expected  Lord  Yarmouth's  "red  herrings"  would  have  challenged 
Mr.  Lyttleton,  the  whole  was  submitted  to  and  accepted. 

Never  had  a  false  step  met  so  speedy  and  effectual  a  punishment 
And  that  all  was  the  work  of ' '  minions  behind  the  throne  "  operating 
on  a  weak  nature  was  conclusively  proved.  He  was  presently  heard  to 
declare  that  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  had  "  treated  him  like  a 
gentleman  "  was  the  proscribed  Lord  Grenville;  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  these  enemies  by  drawing  up  a  new  list  for  the 
Carlton  House  droit  d' entree,  from  which  he  struck  out  all  old-friend 
counsellors,  with  a  couple  of  exceptions.* 

*  ''  Buckingham's  Memoirs,'*  1.  280. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
1812. 

While  he  was  in  this  state,  the  whole  country  was  startled  and 
shocked  to  learn  that  on  ^lay  11th  the  Prime  ^linister  had  been 
assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  catastro- 
phe was  thus  graphically  described : 

*'  On  ^londay,  11th  May."  says  Mr.  Grey  Bennett,  **  I  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  attend  the  third  reading  of  Mr. 
Banke's  Sinecure  Bill,  which  it  was  undei-stood  to  be  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Perceval  once  more  to  oppose.  I  arrived  at  the  House  at  a 
little  before  five,  and  found  the  House  in  a  committee  on  the 
order.  I  sat  down  on  the  bench  upon  the  flod)*,  near  to  the  spot 
where  the  witness  stood,  and  a  few  minutes  after  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  lobby.  I  said  to 
Macdonald,  who  sat  by  me,  *  Good  God,  some  one  has  shot  him- 
self!' In  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  stir  in  the  gallery,  and  at  the 
same  time  some  one  burst  into  the  house  and  said,  '  A  member  is 
shot!'  and  a  moment  afterwards  Sir  S.  Vaughan  rushed  in  and 
exclaimed.  'Mr.  Perceval  is  shot!'  Every  one  then  ro.se,  there  not 
being  above  forty  members  in  the  House.  Mr.  Barrington,  who  was 
in  the  chair,  asked  leave  to  report  progress,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Speaker  entered  the  House  and  took  his  chair.  He  ordered 
every  one  to  take  his  seat,  which,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  confu- 
sion, was  obeyed.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  assassin  was 
secured,  and  it  was  proposed  he  should  be  brought  through  the 
House,  to  be  lodged  in  one  of  the  upper  roorps  until  a  magistrate 
should  arrive.  The  prisoner  was  then  brought  to  the  bar,  held  by 
two  messengers,  and  appeared  haggard,  his  eyes  staring,  and  evi- 
dently in  the  greatest  agitation.  It  was  then  proposed  that  the 
Speaker,  to  avoid  a  rush  of  members,  all  pressing  at  once,  should 
name  some  to  precede  and  others  to  follow  the  prisoner.  He  first 
named  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  among  others  he  named  roe.  I  accord- 
ingly followed,  and  the  prisoner  was  lodged  in  what  is  called  the 
prison-roooL 
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"  Different  iritnesses  deposed  what  had  passed — that  it  was  oa 
entering  the  door  of  the  lobby  at  the  top  of  the  stone-stairs  that  the 
pistol  was  fired;  Mr.  Perceval  advanced  in  a  wild  manner — as  if 
seeking  for  shelter — three  or  four  steps,  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
heart, and  fell  forwards,  exclairaiug,  'Murder,* or,  *0h!  I  am  mur- 
dered.* He  was  caught  before  he  fell  by  a  Mr.  Phillips  of  Man- 
chester, and  carried  by  him  and  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  (member  for  Nor- 
wich) into  the  room  called  the  Secretary*s  room;  he  was  set  on  a 
table,  his  feet  resting  on  a  chair.  He  appeared  almost  lifeless, 
seemed  to  suffer  no  pain,  but  after  a  sort  of  convulsive  sob  expired 
in  about  eight  minutes  after  the  wound  had  been  given." 

Following  on  this  casualty  came  a  flood  of  lampoons  and  libellous 
attacks.  For  a  man  so  vain  as  the  Regent  was  of  his  physical 
advantages,  who  was  praised  and  flattered  by  sycophants,  it  must 
have  been  galling  to  read  the  slinging,  bitter,  perhaps  truthful 
attacks  lliat  were  from  time  to  time  made  upon  him.  These  were 
characterized  by  a  license  and  personality  that  now  seems  almost 
increflible.  Thus,  in  this  year,  there  appeared  in  The  Examiner 
one  of  the  most  savage  diatribes,  which  in  the  case  of  a  private  per- 
son would  have  been  punished  severely.  It  was  provoked,  as  Mr. 
Brougliam,  counsel  for  the  Hunts,  contended,  by  the  sycophantic 
eulogies  of  the  Court  scribes,  who  were  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
accountable;  but  the  plea  did  not  avail.  This  "libel,"  which 
appeared  on  March  22nd,  was  to  this  effect: 

*'  "Wliat  person  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case  would 
imagine  in  reading  these  astounding  eulogies  that  this  Gloi^y  of  the 
People  was  the  subject  of  millions  of  stings  and  reproaches!  That 
this  Protector  of  the  Arts  had  named  a  wretched  foreigner  his  his- 
torical painter,  in  disparagement,  or  in  ignorance,  of  the  merits  of 
his  countrymen !  That  this  Macenas  of  the  age  patronized  not  a 
single  deserving  writer!  That  this  BreaHier  of  Eloquence  could  not 
say  a  few  decent  extempore  words,  if  we  arc  to  judge,  at  least,  from 
what  he  said  to  his  regiment  on  its  embarkation  for  Portugal !  That 
this  Conqueror  of  Hearts  was  the  disappointer  of  hopes!  That  this 
Exciter  of  Desire  (Bravo,  messieurs  of  the  Post/)',  this  Adonis  in 
Loveliness,  was  a  corpulent  gentleman  of  fifty!  In  short,  that  this 
delightful,  blissful,  wise,  pleasurable^  honorable,  virtuous^  true,  and 
immortal  Prince  was  a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine,  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  and  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  a  com- 
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panion  of  gamblers  nnd  demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  closed  half 
a  century  without  one  single  claim  on  the  gnititude  of  his  country 
or  the  respect  of  posterity!" 

Lord  Ellcnborough  dealt  with  the  accused  in  the  severest  style  in 
his  partial  charge,  alluding  strangely  to  the  committal  of  adultery 
as  "  a  misfortune/*  He  sentenced  the  two  brothers  Hunt  to  a  fine 
and  term  of  imprbonraent,  during  which  they  were  yisited  by 
Lord  Byron  and  others  of  their  friends  and  supporters.  "The 
Triumph  of  the  Whale  "  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  but  escaped 
prosecution. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  light  persiflage,  written  by  Chxirles 
Lamb: 

THE  TRIU3IPH  OF  THE  WHALE. 

lo!  Paean!  lo!  sing. 

To  the  flnny  people's  king. 

Not  a  mightier  whale  than  this, 

In  the  vast  Atlantic  is: 

Kot  a  fatter  fish  than  he. 

Flounders  round  the  Polar  sea: 

See  his  blubber  at  his  gills. 

What  a  world  of  drink  be  swills!  .  .  . 

Such  a  person— next  declare, 

Musei  who  his  companions  ore: 

Everj  fish  of  generous  kind. 

Stands  aside  or  slinks  behind.  .  .  . 

Name  or  title,  what  has  he! 

Is  he  Regent  of  the  sea? 

By  his  bulk  and  by  his  size. 

By  his  oily  qualities. 

This  (or  else  my  eyesight  fails). 

This  should  be  the  Prince  of  Wholes. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  time  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Regent  was  excessive.  Much  of  this  was,  of  course,  owing  to  his 
personal  character  and  conduct,  but  more  to  the  harsh  severity  of 
the  department  administered  by  Lord  Sidmouth.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  Perceval  ministry  the  number  of  prosecutions  by  the 
Government  was  enormous,  and  the  system  had  been  since  kept  up 
with  unrelenting  severity.  No  one  was  so  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and 
no  one  was  so  lampooned  or  assailed  with  such  merciless  wit  and 
power — Moore,  the  Hunts,  Charles  Lamb,  Cruikshank,  Hone,  kept 
up  unceasing  attacks.  Moore's  verses,  turned  with  great  iieatnesa 
and  full  of  "fun,"  gave  infinite  pleasure — 
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The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast. 
Death-warrants,  and  The  doming  Post. 

The  political  result  of  the  minister's  death  \\'as,  of  course,  to  dis- 
solve his  ministry.  It  was  felt  that  his  popularity  with  the  squires 
and  county  gentry  was  its  mainstay  and  support.  At  this  crisis 
the  Chancellor  gathered  the  voices  of  his  colleagues  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done.  Some  thought  it  "doubtful,"  others  ** dangerous." 
The  Chancellor  was  timely  convinced  that  Lord  Wellesley  and  Can- 
ning would  be  glad  to  come  in  as  they  "were  both  sick  of  being 
out."  Meanwhile,  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  looked  on,  the  former 
in  town,  the  latter  at  his  country-seat,  one  at  least  being  certain  that 
an  application  must  be  made  to  them. 

The  result  of  the  new  deliberations  was  an  application  by  Lord 
Liverpool  to  Lord  "Wellesley  and  Canning,  on  the  principle  that 
"his  royal  highness,  being  desirous  of  continuing  his  administra- 
tion upon  its  present  basis,  was  de^irou^  of  strengthening  it  as  much 
as  possible  by  associating  to  it  such  persons  in  public  life  as  agreed 
most  nearly  and  generally  upon  the  principles  upon  which  public 
affairs  had  been  conducted."*  This  definition  could  not  include 
the  two  persons  whose  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  were  well 
known,  and  so  the  result  proved. 

"  The  dfiy  that  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  nppeared  m  Tlie  Times,  on 
the  20th  May,  says  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  a  note  was  added  to  this  effect, 
that  a  further  continuance  of  this  correspondence  w*ould  appear  on 
the  morrow.  "When  Lord  Liverpool  read  this,  he  said.  'That  is 
impossible,  as  there  is  no  other  letter.'  However,  on  Thursday 
night,  the  21st,  between  eight  and  nine  at  night.  Lord  Liverpool 
received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  and  which  appeared  in  Tlie  Times 
and  Chronicle  of  the  next  day  (the  22nd) — which  papers  are  printed 
at  six  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  letter  must  have  been  sent  to  the 
press  at  the  same  time  it  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Liverpool.  This 
provoked  the  ministers  in  general  so  much,  that  they  determined, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Melville  (who  said  he  could  serve  with 
Lord  "Wellesley,  but  never  under  him),  that  they  never  would 
belong  to  a  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Lord  Liverpool  is 
said  (Lord  Holland  told  me  the  stoiy)  to  have  remarked  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  him. 

"In  consequence  of  this  and  other  failures  to  patch  up  a  Gov- 

*  ''Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Wellesley,'*  where  the  whole  correspondenc* 
and  the  account  of  the  interviews  are  given. 
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emment,  Mr.  Stuart  AVortley,  the  great  supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
administration,  and  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  Whigs  and  TTliiggism, 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  19th  for  the  21st,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  address  the  Prince  to  form  an  effective  administration. 
Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  the  31st,  he,  after  a  short  speech,  stating 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  and  efficient  government,  moved  an  address 
to  the  above  effect.  None  of  the  Opposition  leaders  spoke,  and. 
after  a  rather  dull  debate,  the  IIou.<ie  divided:  174  for  the  address— 
170  against  it;  leaving  the  Government  in  a  minority  of  4. 

"  Thereupon  Mr.  Stuart  AVortley  and  Lord  Miltou  waited  on  the 
Prince,  whose  reply  was:  '  I  shall  take  into  my  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  day,  the  Regent  sent  for  Lord  Wellesley,  and  g:ive 
him  instructions  to  form  an  administration.  Lord  W.  waited  on 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  and  proposed  to  them  as  points  of  agree 
ment  the  question  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula.  To  the  first  they  gave  their  unqualified  assent;  to  the 
second,  they  declared  themselves  as  anxious  as  he  could  be  to  prose- 
cute with  vigor  the  war  in  the  Peninsula;  but  they  could  not  decide 
upon  the  extent,  as  they,  not  forming  a  part  of  an  administration, 
could  have  no  opinion  as  to  the  means  possessed  by  the  country  to 
extend  or  continue  the  system. 

"  Lord  Wellesley  saw  the  Regent  again,  and  gave  him  the  answers 
of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  He  is  said  to  have  affected  to  con- 
sider them  as  refusals  to  take  office,  and  some  debate  was  necessary 
to  convince  him  of  his  enor.  Lord  Wellesley,  too.  sent  the  same 
tests  to  the  existing  administmtion,  who  all  declinoil,  except  Lord 
Melville,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  to  forming  a  part  of  a 
Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Various  manoeuvres  were  then 
set  on  foot  to  separate  Canning  from  Lord  Wellesley;  but  all  failed 
Yet,  even  to  this  hour,  the  whole  arrangement  is  as  much  afloat  as 
ever,  and  yesterday  even  Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  no  difficulty  was 
overcome — people  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  the  hitch  really  b 
— all  seem  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  no  arrangement  of  places  has 
even  as  yet  been  proposed ;  but  it  is  suspected  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute is  Hertford  House,  and  the  nece«»sity  of  his  gi%'ing  up  that 
favorite  establishment  of  secret  intrigue  and  influence,  the  exist 
encc  of  which  no  administration,  meaning  well,  could  admit  of." 

Thus  the  old  backstair  Intrigues  were  in  full  work.  It  had  been 
understood  that  the  ministry  wa.«  dissolved,  and  only  temporarily 
held  ofl!ice;  but  people  now  heard  of  the  Premier  being  closeted 
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with  the  Regeat.  of  midnight  CalnncI  Couocila,  of  tlic  Chancellor 
ncslccling  his  legal  Jutits  nrni  hiirrj-iag  away  from  Court  with  thp 
Bulce  of  CumlKTbu  J,  wliibi  LniJy  Baihur^t  tokl  Lady  Ik'&iliorough. 
with  an  air  of  a(Ieeti;d  regret  nt  what  she  iviia  imiHirring.  "thai  tin- 
tiling  wns  aQout  again,  and  that  Lonl  Liverpool  had  been  too  liDsly 
Bud  iutemperati;."  While  the  tickle  Priuce,  quite  riirelcss  as  \a 
cuinproinlniug  liis  agents,  vim  busy  with  his  familiars,  aud  on  a  uew 

His  aooaymouii  corrcsiJOudent  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Buckiiighum; 

"  *  o'clock  p.H..  May  SO,  I81S. 

"  About  four  yi'slf rday.  Lord  "W'eDesley  saw  (he  Prince  Be^Dt. 
hy  the  command  of  the  latter.  The  Priuee  had  hq  air  of  grciit 
gnyeiy  aad  pleasantry,  and  afleclcd  great  kindueas  towania  Lonl 
Wellesiey.  '  Well,  Wellesley,  I  find  you  have  toially  failed  with 
the  mmiilrv,"  to  which  Lord  Wellesiey  assented; 'and  also,'  con 
tinued  Ihe  Priuce,  'with  Opposnioii.'  'There,  sir,'  said  Lord 
Wellesiey.  '  I  muat  beg  to  stop  you.  I  could  not  fail  where  1  had 
no  authority  to  treat.' 

"Tlie  Prince  tlien  eontimied  tlius  in  substance.  That  he  had 
read  over  and  well  considered  Lord  Wellesli-y'u  pioject,  comnjuai- 
cated  to  him  the  evening  Iwfore.  That  ou  one  principle  of  it. 
namely,  the  immediately  entering  upon  tlie  consideration  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  he  went  the  utmost  length  that  Lord  Wellesiey  had 
gone,  or  would  wish  to  go,  and  that  he  would  name  no  Admtuistra- 
tion,  nor  put  his  confidence  in  any  which  should  not  adopt  thai  line 
of  conduct.  To  which  Lord  Wellesiey  replied,  that  if  that  were  his 
roynl  higlmess's  determination,  and  tliat  If  It  were  fairly  and  honor- 
ably conilucted.  wilhoul  trick  or  juggle  towards  the  Catholics,  thai 
he.  for  one,  would  support  any  Administniiion  formed  on  such  a 
principle,  so  far  as  thai  point  went;  but  he  would  not  pledge  him- 
self eitlier  to  take  otBce  with  ii,  or  give  it  his  general  support 

"The  Prince  then  said,  that  as  to  making  a  proposition  for  a 
junction  with  Opposition,  noihing  should  ever  induce  him  to 
employ  ibeni.  That  he  had  no  otijectioa  to  one  or  two  of  tliem 
Individually,  but  as  a  body,  he  wouhl  rather  abdicate  the  Regency 
than  ever  come  into  contact  with  them,  'But, 'added  he,  'there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  any  such  overture,  for  j'ou  will  be  happy  to 
hear,  my  dear  Wellesiey,  tljat  the  Chancellor  lias  entirely  come 
round  to  you  upon  the  Catholic  question;  and,  indeed,  Ofaures  me 
that  he  was  with  you  from  the  first,' 
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"I  need  not  tell  3'our  lordship  the  astonishment,  and  (I  belieTe) 
dismay,  iicith  which  Lord  Wellesley  received  this  extnordinarj 
piece  of  intelligence. 

*•  *  And,'  continued  the  Prince,  *  Melville,  who  was  ncTcr  Tiolent 
Against  it,  is  also  with  you,  and  I  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  waive 
his  personal  repugnance  to  acting  with  you.  I  have  seen  the  Chan- 
rellor  and  Liverpool  this  morning,  and  have  rowed  them  handsomely 
for  their  letter  to  you,  which  was  a  most  unprovoked  and  unpardon- 
able folly.  And  I  have  dcsirfd  Liverpool  to  summon  a  Cabinet  this 
night,  when  the  whole  subject  will  be  considercil  over  again.  And 
then  you  know  you  can  all  meet  together  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  and 
choose  your  offices  amongst  one  another.' 

"As  late  as  three  this  day,  Lord  Wellesley  had  heard  nothing 
more,  and,  in  fact,  thinks  the  thing  will  go  off,  and  that  this  in- 
fatuated man  will  risk  himself  and  the  country  upon  the  present 
men." 

The  next  incident  was  the  introduction  of  Lord  Moira  on  the 
scene,  with  whom  the  Regent  had  a  reconciliation,  '*  hanging  upon 
nis  neck  and  weeping.''  He  saw  him  for  hours  at  a  time,  protesting 
that  the  only  way  to  meet  him  was  that  *'  there  should  be  a  fixed 
determination  that  ever}'thing  that  had  separated  them  should  be 
forgotten."  After  some  days  of  these  endearments,  the  Prince  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  sec  Lord  Eldon,  which  the  other  dechDcd.  He 
then  bewailed  his  hard  case — that  he  could  not  bring  round  either 
of  his  two  friends  to  his  view.  His  nerves  were  beginning  to  foil 
him,  and  with  other  persons  he  was  in  "  such  a  state  of  irritation 
that  he  could  not  be  spoken  to,"  so  that  Lord  Liverpool  in  great 
alarm  sent  off  an  e.xpress  to  Oatlands  for  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
Prince's  next  extraordinary  step  was  to  be  found  closeted  with  "the 
Doctor,"  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  man  he  disliked  and  had  called  "a 
blockhead"  only  a  few  weeks  before.  But  the  weaker  mind  often 
turns  to  what  it. most  violently  proscribed.  The  ministers  were 
called  out  of  their  beds  to  go  to  Carlton  House;  in  short,  it  was  a 
season  of  the  wildest  and  most  rcdiculous  confusion,  while  the  con- 
tempt and  anger  which  pursued  the  irresolute  Prince  were  un- 
bounded. The  House  of  Commons  were  growing  impatient,  and 
every  one  clamored  for  a  solution. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  said  that  no  one  could  make  out  exactly  what 
the  hitch  was.  We,  however,  can  guess  it  One  of  those  dreadful 
fits  of  animosity  which  would  take  possession  of  him  was  at  the 
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bottom  of  U  alt.  All  UiU  agit.iiion  -wws  proJuccd  by  rcaialnace  la 
Uie  pressure  i>iil  un  liim  lo  scud  for  ihc  Iwo  lords  nod  give  Ihcm  n 
dirtci  ci>iiiinU«ioii.'  lie  uskcd  Lord  Wi'lluslcj'  ivoa  he  uol  shucked 
at  "  tliL'  gruf-itL'>!>  of  rciinlc  ctiDiii'tliuUij  btins  dra^svil  into  politics;' 
oa  ntiicli  ilii'  lutli;r  i>;dii  bliiiuly  Ilmt  lie  took  L-di'c  Ibul  DO  woman 
should  cviT  have  niiythiug  lu  saj  to  hiiu  on  poliili-s.  lie  could 
not  overcome  his  tlis^uKi  ut  llic  uauscous  dniiislit  uulil  Muy  81s(, 
when,  ot  Ave  o'clock,  Just  iid  llic  iiumIlhI  ^Vdbslcy  was  gollia  out 
of  town,  "to  n'miuii."  Lord  Moliu  urrivtd  at  Apstey  House  n*tilt 
tlic  news  that  he  had  prcvniL'd  ou  tlie  Duke  of  York  to  go  to  the 
Prince  oiiihesubjettof  his  "lweiit]--st:ven  years' auimositjr"  to  Lord 
Grey;  nnd  the  Diiko  had  undertaken  the  la^  vetj-  wilEnglj-.  A 
Strang  hculrd  interview  [olloncd  (nt  which  Lord  Moiru  wasprescDtJ, 
and  much  illhlood  between  the  brothers.  But  it  ended  by  Uie  Prince 
dccluriug  thnl  he  must  Jinvc  na  e.vplauaii»ii.  and  a  BalUfucIory 
one,  of  the  wonls  Lord  Givy  lind  used  in  liis  upewb,  where  he 
had  \*irtual]y  charged  the  Prinee  wiili  brLiikini,'  hi^  protiiiaes.  In  n 
mantj  way,  ond  witliout  relraelion,  Lord  Grej-  virtually  re-stated 
what  he  liad  said,  adding  Ihut  i(  the  Prince  fell  a  strong  personal 
objection  to  him,  he  whs  ijuile  re:idy  lo  sliuid  out  of  the  wny.f 

Lord  Jloira  nScctcd  to  think  this  quite  satisfaclor3',  and  declared 
Ibnt  a  prelindnary  obbtncie  to  llic  negotiation  was  removed.  On 
the  nest  day,  January  liit,  it  became  known  that  at  lost  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  had  been  empowered  to  make  a  direct  olTcr  to  the  two  lords. 
So  far  we  ihiukwehave  held  in  our  liaadilie  due  of  this  most  per- 
plexing game. 
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those  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent.  Mr.  Martin,  whose 
motion  to  follow  up  the  address  moved  by  Mr.  Wortley  stood  for 
that  day,  postponed  it  sine  die. 

'*  My  brother  Ossulston  told  me"  (goes  on  the  diarist)  **  that  Lord 
Grey  had  shown  him  the  copy  of  the  original  proposals,  which 
were  as  follows:  Lord  Wellesley  to  be  First  Alinister,  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville  to  name  two  besides  themselves;  the  Regent  named 
Lords  Moira  and  Erskine.  The  Cabinet  to  consist  of  twelve;  if  of 
thirteen  they  were  to  name  Ihuec,  so  that  the  Wellesleys  were  to 
have  five  in  one  case  and  six  in  the  other.  They  were  also  to  name 
the  Cliaucellor,  and  during  the  time  Lord  Wellesley  was  with  Lord 
Grey,  Canning  called  upon  Grant,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  offer 
him  the  seals,  not  consulting  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  Besides 
this  the  Regent  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  naming  three  per- 
sons to  the  offices  he  thought  fit  they  should  hold.  When  Lord 
Wellesley  took  the  propositions  to  Lord  Grey,  he  told  him  that  as 
Lord  Grenville  was  out  of  town  he  declined  giving  an  answer,  but 
that  he  thought  it  candid  to  inform  him  that  they  could  not  be 
accepted  by  him,  and  that  he  felt  disposed,  were  it  not  from  that 
circumstance,  to  give  them  his  direct  negative.  All  this  took  place 
on  Monday,  the  first  day  that  any  communication  was  made  to  the 
Opposition.  Lord  Erskine  told  me  this  morning  that  the  whole 
difference  was  form.  His  idea  of  that  word  must  be  odd,  as  so 
unwaiTantable  a  proposition  never  was  made.  Lord  Erskine  sided 
with  Opposition  in  their  refusal  to  accept  such  terms;  and  it  is 
said,  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  Chancellor  but  Privy  Seal,  he 
exclaimed,  'By  God!  I  suppose  I  am  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  as  Com- 
missioner of  Bankrupts! '  Lady  Jersey  told  Ossulston,  that  she 
overheard  a  conversation  last  night  at  Mrs.  Boham's  ball,  between 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
'  So,  sir,'  says  the  Duchess,  *  I  hear  we  are  to  be  without  the  Tal- 
ents. It  is  all  over  with  them;  thank  God  for  it.'  'Thank  God 
for  it.'  replies  the  Duke,  *  but  they  keep  so  close  together.'  '  Yes, 
sir,'  rejoins  the  Duchess,  '  they  are  so  fond  of  place — it  is  all  to  get 
office.'  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,'  says  the  Duke,  *  but  then 
they  stick  so  damnably  close  to  each  other.'  " 

The  two  lords  after  a  short  deliberation  had  declined  the  scheme, 
on  the  ground  that  a  "principle  of  disunion  and  jealousy  "was 
introduced,  "  a  supposed  balance  of  contending  interest  in  a  Cabi- 
net so  measured  out  by  preceding  .stipulation,"  the  result  being 
only  disunion  and  weakness.     On  the  3rd  of  June  they  sent  an 
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answer,  declining.*  There  was  much  bitterness  and  even  fury  on 
this  rejection,  as  the  Regent  and  his  party  now  thought  they  had 
had  a  very  liberal  allowance  in  the  Cabinet;  and  it  certainly  seemed 
that  with  Lord  Moira,  Erskine,  with  Canning  added  to  the  five 
Grenvillites,  would  give  them  a  majority.  Lord  TVellesley,  too. 
held  this  view.  Mr.  Canning  later  pronounced  this  "generous  and 
even  rash.*'  He  also  told  his  secretary  that  the  real  objection  was 
that  the  Regent  had  named  the  first  minister  and  not  left  it  to  the 
party  to  do.f  Hence  they  knew  that  they  would  still  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  Prince,  his  camarilUt,  and  his  minister.  Lord  3IoiRi 
entreated  them  to  reconsider  the  matter,  pleading  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  subject  to  the  two  lords'  approba- 
tion. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  seemed  reasonable.  Tlie  letter  was 
written  in  almost  alTectionate  torms.  But  the  two  lords  were  in- 
flexible, and  Lord  Grey,  while  acknowhHli^ing  the  good-will,  still 
declined.  So  that,  on  June  3rvl,  Lord  AVellcslcy  hail  announced 
his  new  failure  to  the  Prince,  and  his  commission  was  once  more 
announced  to  be  at  an  end.  Lord  Grey,  however,  gives  the  true 
reason  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Moira,  not  given  in  the  officially 
published  series. 

"It  is  m}'  deliberate  conviction  that  till  the  Prince  shall  see, 
that  to  render  our  services  useful  to  himself  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  give  us  full  powers  in  making  the  arrangements  in  every 
part  of  the  Government,  in  the  same  manner  as  ho  professed  to  do 
in  the  spring  of  1811,  and  as  lie  promised  to  do  whenever  the  re- 
strictions on  his  authority  should  cease;  in  short,  till  he  is  pre- 
pared to  give  us  his  full  confidence  both  as  to  men  and  measures, 
it  certainly  is  not  desirable  for  us,  and  perhaps  not  for  him,  that 
we  should  be  called  to  his  councils." 

These  prognostications  proved  to  be  right,  as  on  the  same  day 
Lord  Moira  wrote  to  propose  a  conference,  "as  being  honored  with 
his  Royal  Highness's  confidence,  to  remove  misunderstanding. 
Should  the  issue  of  the  convention  be  favorable,  his  object  would 
be  to  solicit  the  Prince  Regent's  permission  to  address  them  per- 
sonally." This  proposal,  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
coldly  met  by  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville. 

"  Motives  of  obvious  delicacv  stand  in  the  wav.    We  shall  alwavs 


*  The  correspondence  is  given  in  '*  Lord  Wellesley't  Life^"  iU.  961. 
t  Stapleton,  **  Life  of  Canning,'*  p.  201, 
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receive  with  dutiful  submission  his  Royal  Highness's  commands, 
in  whatever  channel  he  may  be  pleased  to  signify  them;  but  we 
cannot  venture  to  suggest  to  his  Royal  Highness,  lhxx)ugh  any  other 
person,  our  opinions  on  points  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  is  not 
pleased  to  require  our  advice." 

*' Ample  testimonies  were  borne  to  Lord  Moira's  character," 
resumes  our  diarist,  "and  his  disposition  to  reconcile  all  differ- 
ences, but  no  new  overture  had  been  made.  Taylor  told  me  that 
the  difficulty  Wixs  with  the  Regent  to  admit  Lord  Grey  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  when  that  was  got  over  all  was  thought  settled. 
Lord  Forbes  told  me  last  night  that  his  uncle.  Lord  Moira,  was 
by  at  the  time  Lord  Wcllesley  had  some  words  with  the  Regent, 
and  said  that  *hc  would  not  form  a  part  of  any  administration.* 
"We  shall  see  how  he  kept  his  word. 

*'Jttnc  nth. — No  new  proposal,  nor,  indeed,  a  renewal  of  the 
old  ones,  was  made  this  day  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenvile.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to 
adjourn  over  to  ^londay,  and,  if  no  administration  was  then 
appointed.  General  Gascoigne  pledged  himself  to  propose  some 
resolution  to  the  House.  In  the  Lords,  Lord  Moira  began  the  dis- 
cussion by  stating  that  the  expressions  used  by  Lord  Wellesley  on 
Wednesday,  that  dreadful  animosities  existed,  had  been  mischiev- 
ously applied  to  the  Regent.  Now  he  solemnly  denied  that  they 
existed,  and  that  he,  though  the  humble  instrument  of  the  negotia- 
tion, could  state  that  upon  his  own  knowledge.  He  repeated  that 
all  the  delay liad  proceeded  from  a  misiipprehension,  and  he  denied 
that  the  Regent  had  named  any  one  to  any  office,  but  the  whole  was 
left  free  to  future  arrangement.  Lord  Grey  said  it  was  impossible 
to  have  any  doubt  that  persons  and  officers  were  named  and  filled 
up,  and  that  to  prove  this  assertion  he  read  the  terms  as  they  came 
from  Lord  Wellesley,  in  which  it  appeared  that  Lord  Wellesley 
was  named  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Moira, 
Erskinc,  and  Canning,  designated  a  part  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
Moira  re-asserted  that  the  whole  was  a  misapprehension,  and  that 
yet  his  hopes  were  not  wholly  extinct  of  coming  to  an  amicable 
adjustment.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  serious  things,  the  only  joke 
I  have  heard  of  it  was  from  Sheridan,  who  said  to  me  the  other 
night,  that  two  trades  were  lost  in  this  town,  viz.  cabinet-makers 

and  joiners. 

"On  Friday  night,  after  the  debate,  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  praying  him  to  mediate  between  Lords  Grey, 

24* 
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Grenvillc,  and  Moira;  and  Whitbrend  was  sent  for  to  town.  On 
Saturday  Lord  Moini  notified  to  them  that  he  had  full  powers  to 
form  an  administration.  Accordingly,  Lords  Grey  and  GrenTille 
met  Lord  Moira  and  Lord  Erskine,  and  Lord  Moira  stated  he  had 
powers  to  concede  the  Catholic  chiims,  the  Orders  of  Council, 
economical  reforms,  and  all  other  reforms;  even,  if  thought  neces- 
sary, reform  in  Parliament.  Lord  Grey  then  said  that  before  they 
went  farther  as  to  the  discussion  of  ofHccs  to  be  held  by  diifercnt 
persons,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  what  was  intended  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  the  officers  of  the  household.  Lord  Moira  said 
that  he  had  full  powers  to  remove  them,  as  well  as  any  other 
officers  of  state,  but  that  he  personally  should  consider  such  an  act 
as  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service. 

"  To  this  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  replied,  they  also  acted 
on  public  grounds  alone,  and  with  no  other  feeling  whatever  than 
that  which  arose  from  the  necessity  of  giving  to  a  new  Govern- 
ment that  character  of  efficiency  and  stability,  and  those  marks  of 
the  constitutional  support  of  the  Crown  which  were  required  to 
enable  it  to  act  usefully  for  the  public  service;  and  that  on  these 
grounds  it  appeared  to  them  indispensable  that  the  connection  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  Court  with  the  political  administration 
should  be  clearly  estab'islied  in  its  first  arrangements." 

"A  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  point  having  been 
thus  expressed  on  both  sides,  the  conversation  ended  here  with 
mutual  declarations  of  regret. 

"Nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  of  official  arrangements,  nor 
any  persons  proposed  on  either  side,  to  fill  any  particular  situa- 
tion." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  comedy.  The  behavior  of  the 
two  lords  has  often  been  discussed,  and  on  the  record,  as  it 
were,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  grasping.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  were  only  to  form  a  portion  of  the  ministry, 
and  that  the  Prince's  agent  was  to  be  the  head.  And  they  knew 
enough  of  what  tracassen'es  were  certain  to  follow.* 

"  Yet  there  are  some  people  still  who  doubt  the  discretion  and 


*  Mr.  Grenville  wrote:  "As  long  a^o  as  Sunday  se'nnight,  Lord  Hertford 
told  old  Sloane  that  he  would  insure  to  him  the  continuance  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernment: and  early  on  Sunday,  a  great  prelate,  a  friend  of  mine,  remaridn^ 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  Moira  waa  said  to  have  completed  his  Gov- 
ernment, was  answered:  '  Do  not  be  such  a-  fool  as  to  believe  him— it  is  to  be 
the  old  Qovenmient  agmin.'  **— *'  Regency,**  p.  9^ 
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judgment  with  which  the  negotiation  was  carrieil  on  between 
Lords  Grey,  Grenville,  and  3Ioira.  Whitbread,  for  instance,  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  whole  matter  was  sadly  mismanaged, 
and  that  supposing  Lord  3Ioira*s  intentions  to  have  been  sincere 
they  might  have  carried  their  point,  and  the  honor  of  all  parties 
been  saved.  He  says,  for  example,  when  Lord  Moiro  told  them 
that  he  had  power  to  remove  all  the  officers  of  the  household,  he 
should  have  said:  Piujs  over  to  yoiu*  other  powers  and  we  will  talk 
of  that  afterwards.  Then,  having  settled  the  great  questions  of 
reform,  Orders  of  Council,  Catholics,  etc.,  he  would  have  said: 
Now  change  *  I  have  power '  into  *  we  have  power,'  and  then  let 
us  look  at  the  question.  Ibt.  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Jocelyn, 
and  Lord  Chohuondeley;  the  Regent  can  have  no  wish  to  keep 
them,  and  we  rcciuire  their  sacrifice  to  show  that  we  have  the  power. 
Then  Lords  Hertfoixl  and  Yarmouth.  Now,  as  all  men  have  weak- 
nesses, and  arc  to  be  led  and  managed  through  them,  thou^  we 
have  the  power  to  remove  those  officers  we  will  not  exercise  it,  but 
this  must  be  known  to  be  an  act  of  our  choice  and  not  of  necessity 
or  compulsion;  for  if  by  removing  Loixl  Hertford,  etc.,  you  could 
destroy  his  influence  and  annihilate  his  power,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  wise  step;  but  so  far  from  it,  you  would  only 
make  that  power  be  used  more  vehemently  against  yourself,  you 
would  shai*pen  all  the  existing  animosities;  whereas  if  they  held 
office  they  would  be  disarmed,  or,  at  least,  have  not  such  immediate 
interest  in  overthrowing  you.  I  very  much  concur  in  all  this, 
which  AVhitbread  stated  to  me  the  other  evening,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  however  honorable  and  praiseworthy  and  pure 
the  motives  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  were,  they  were  not  wise 
in  the  management  of  the  transaction ;  for  what  are  these  offices  in 
comparison  with  the  good  an  entire  change  of  measures  would  have 
effected?  The  whole  question  is,  was  the  Regent  sincere,  and  did 
he  send  Lord  ^loira  with  a  disposition  to  foim  an  administration; 
if  he  was  we  have  acted  unwisely,  if  not,  the  sooner  we  were  out 
of  the  scrape  the  better." 

**June  \Wi. — We  had  a  long  debate  in  the  Commons  upon  the 
motion  of  3Ir.  Wortley  to  pray  the  Regent  to  continue  his  exertions 
to  form  a  strong  administration.  The  debate  was  dull  and  heavy, 
and  the  defence  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  in  no  way  made 
clearly  out.  The  truth  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  that  the  Regent 
hated  them  and  they  distrusted  him,  and  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  their  agreeing  together.    Among^  the  singularities  of  the 
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night,  Lord  Yarmouth  dechired  that  he  and  the  other  members  of 
the  household  thought  they  ought  not  to  retaia  theur  offices;  all 
they  requested  was  to  know  ten  minutes  before  certain  gentlemen 
received  the  seals  that  they  might  resign.  He  said  he  liad  requested 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  make  known  to  his  friends  their  determination,  and 
that  he  has  advised  them  not  to  resign,  for  that  would  degraile  the 
Prince.  To  that  statement  3Ir.  Ponsonby  and  3Ir.  Tierney  replied, 
and  denied  that  they  or  their  friends  had  received  from  Mr.  Sheridan 
the  smallest  information  on  the  subject,  and  3Ir.  Tierney  states  that 
he,  on  Friday,  had  mentioned  to  3Ir.  Sheridan  some  reports  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  fact,  and  that  Lord  Robert  Scvmour  had  stated 
that  Lord  Hertford  would  resign  the  moment  it  was  settled  the 
Opposition  were  to  be  iu  office,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
about  it.  Sheridan  replied:  'I  will  bet  you  500  guineas  to  1  no 
such  thing  was  ever  in  couteniplution.'  ^Ir.  Canning  stated  that 
the  interval  of  ten  days  which  had  elapsed  between  the  unauthorized 
offer  of  Lord  Wellesley  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  and  when  the 
Regent  gave  him  full  powers,  was  employed  m  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  present  administration  to  connect  themselves  with  Lord  Wellesley ; 
he  said  besides,  that  Lord  Moira  told  him,  five  minutes  after  he  came 
out  of  the  closet,  that  immediately  upon  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotia- 
tion, he  (Lord  ^loini)  had  gone  to  the  Regent,  and  that  the  P*rince  had 
said:  *  Well,  Moini,  do  you  bring  me  an  administnition? '  To  which 
Lord  Moira  replied :  *  Before  I  answer  tliat,  I  wish  to  know,  Lj  your 
royal  highness  prepared  upon  my  advice  to  part  with  all  your  house- 
hold?' The  answer  was:  *!  am.*  'Then,  sir,*  said  Lord  Moira, 
*  not  one  of  them  shall  be  moved.*  He  further  added  tliat  Lonl 
Moira  did  not  advice  the  return  of  the  present  administration,  nor 
did  Mr.  Canning  say  one  word  upon  the  attempt  and  failure  of  Lord 
Moira  to  form  an  administration  on  Monday,  prior  to  Lord  Moira 
giving  back  into  the  Regent's  hands  his  commission:  wliat  that 
broke  off  upon  is  not  yet  known.  Sheridan  was  always  at  Carlton 
House,  where  Lord  Yarmouth  said  it  was  no  secret,  but  universally 
known — his  conduct  deserves  another  name — as  it  must  have  been 
something  worse  than  baseness  to  have  suffered  his  friends  to  have 
risked  a  question  on  which  he  knew  the  whole  negotiation  must 
break  off,  when  he  had  a  knowledge  of  a  fact,  which,  if  told,  would 
have  prevented  the  proposition  being  made. 

**June  IZth. — Last  niirht  at  Brookes's,  Sheridan  entered  into  his 
defence  before  an  audience  certainly  not  favomble  to  him.  He 
denies  that  Lord  Yarmouth  ever  commissionrMl  him  to  tell  his 
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friends,  and  added  that  if  he  had  he  shouM  ha\*c  told  him  that  ho 
was  not  upon  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lords  Grey  and  Orennlle 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  as  to  warrant  that  liberty.  Lonl  Kidnaird  put 
him  in  mind  of  hl^  !<peiK;h  to  him  on  the  AVinlnesday  before.  '  that 
he  thought  the  Kegent  ought  not  to  give  up  his  household,  and  that 
he  was  sure  and  knew  lie  would  not.*  It  may  be  asked  then,  under 
these  circumstances,  as  he  knew  also  that  his  friends  mode  that  a 
sine  qud  non,  and  knew  well  that  the  household  would  resign,  why 
he  did  not  step  fonvard  as  a  common  friend  to  tell  them  there  was 
no  occasion  to  agitate  the  question,  for  the  cause  would  not  arise 
that  would  require  it.  Yet  AVliitbread  told  me  that  Lord  Moira 
told  him  that  Sheridan  had  been  .working  night  and  day  for  weeks 
t^  remove  the  impressions  that  existefl  in  the  Regent's  mind  against 
Grey,  pressing  that  he  should  be  Prime  3Iinister. 

"As  to  the  strange  events  of  Monday,  and  Lord  3Ioira's  attempt 
to  form  an  administration  alone,  Whitbread  ssiid  tliat  he  believed 
that  3Ioira  took  Cauninir  with  him  to  Carlton  House  on  Mondav  to 
kiss  hands  as  Secretary  of  State;  and  on  going  into  the  closet,  the 
Regent  said:  'Have  you  made  an  administration?*  'I  am  making 
one,' was  llie  answer.  'Tlien,'  said  the  Regent,  '  tlic  country  re- 
quires an  immediate  Governmeut,  and  I  sliall  retain  the  present 
people  in  their  places.'  Lord  Moira  bowed  and  retired.  Canning 
was  not  admitted.  Lord  Moira  telling  him  that  all  w:is  over,  and 
that  there  was  no  use  in  his  seeing  the  Regent. 

"  Slieridan  tried  to  vindicate  himself  in  this  debate,  but  the  ques- 
tion still  remained  unanswered:  *  You  knew  of  the  intention  of  the 
household  to  resign,  why  did  you  conceal  it  ? '  This  whole  speech 
was  most  doting,  and  showed  hardly  any  remains  of  what  he  was 
— he  forgot  all  facts,  and  made  such  an  exhibition  that  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  have  pressed  him  hard,  wldch  neither  Tiemcy 
nor  Ponsonby  did.  Tiemey  told  me  that  he  thinks  him  quite  gone ; 
that  once  during  his  speech  his  jaw  became  locked,  so  that  he  could 
not  utter.  I  never  witnessed  a  sight  more  distressing.  I  hove  no 
doubt  he  will  never  speak  again.  Brougham,  however,  told  mo 
last  night,  the  21st,  that  he  dined  with  Sheridan  at  Whitbread's. 
and  that,  upon  a  review  of  the  case,  it  really  was  evident  that  ho 
hod  not  been  as  bad  and  as  treacherous  as  before  suspected.  He 
saw  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Yarmouth  and  Sheridan,  in 
which  Lord  Yarmouth  states  that  he  bears  a  willing  testimony  to 
the  tnith  of  all  the  facts  that  Sheridan  stated,  and  that  satisfied 
Brougham  as  to  the  tnith  of  the  case,  who  said  that  after  all  thei-e 
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was  nothing  against  Sberidan  but  the  guilt  of  one  of  those  lies 
he  was  so  subject  to  tell.  Whitbread  was  satisfied  as  to  his  con- 
duct."     • 

It  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  favorites  to  see  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  tools  and  instruments  who  had  labored  so  earnestly  in 
this  intricate  business.  Sheridan,  who  had  atoned  for  his  feeble 
effort  to  perform  what  was  right  by  sacrificing  his  reputation  on 
the  household  question,  was  afterwards  left  to  shift  for  himself. 
Lord  Moira,  over  whom  the  Regent  had  wept,  was  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace. "After  he  had  acceptetl  the  Garter,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "and 
the  present  ^linistors  secuR'd  their  places,  there  was  a  drawing- 
room  at  which  the  whole  house  of  ]^Ioira  was;  the  Prince  went 
about  inviting  company  to  Carlton  House  that  evening,  but  never 
asked  any  one  of  that  family;  which,  considering  all  the  tears  he 
shed  at  the  reconciliation,  might  have  Ix'cn  cx(>ccted  as  a  thing  of 
course.  On  the  Friday,  Lord  M.  went  to  the  levee,  and  was 
installed.  The  next  day  the  Prince  had  a  great  dinner  of  what  he 
called  friends,  to  which  Lord  M.  was  not  invited." 

Now  for  the  finale  of  one  of  the  most  singular  political  intrigues 
in  modern  politics: 

"Adam,"  wrote  Mr.  Grenville,  "has  just  announced  to  mj 
brother  the  Prince's  desire  to  see  him  and  Lonl  Grey  on  Sunday 
morning;  and  has  privately  communicated  to  them,  by  the  Prince's 
desire,  his  intention  of  continuing  the  present  Ministers.  It  is 
received  by  Lord  Grenville  as  final,  but  must  not  be  indiscreetly 
mentioned  till  after  the  formal  audience  on  Sunday.  Rejoice  with 
me,  my  dearest  brother,  at  this  providential  escai>e." 

Poor  Lord  Wellcslcy  had  to  drink  the  last  drop  of  his  humilia- 
tion. Lords  Grey  and  Grenville's  final  answer  had  Jbeen  put  into 
his  hand  just  as  he  was  .setting  out  for  Carlton  House.  There  was 
a  ditticulty  started  in  it — or  rather  a  question — which  he  could  have 
disposed  of  by  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Such  was  his  delusion; 
but  it  was  to  be  seen  that  they  understood  the  situation  better  than 
he  did.  When  he  reached  Carlton  House,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Prince  already  knew  the  purport  of  the  answer;  and  when  he 
read  it,  he  said:  "  By  G— d,  Wcllesley,  I  see  they  will  not  act,  and, 
as  the  other  fellows  have  refused,  on  personal  grounds,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  arrange  this  matter,  and  I  have  resolved  to  put  it 
into  Moira's  hands,  who  is  not  committed  with  either  party."  He 
added,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  support  Lord  Moira. 

This  poor  dupe,  inexpressibly  mortified  at  the  part  he  had  been 
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mftde  to  piny,  could  only  say  that  lie  was  sure  that  Lord  Moira 
would  never  oak  litm  lo  svrve  uu<lcr  Uim.  To  make  his  situutloa 
more  morliCyiug'.  it  wua  hL'  that,  iifter  two  dajs'  labor,  had  brought 
nbout  the  mnudlia  rccoaciliation  between  the  Prlafc  nod  his  old 
friead.  when  they  hud  follen  "on  each  other's  neck,"  Loi-d  Moira, 
who  WU3  at  CarhoD  House  ut  the  time,  seemed  lijuisclf  much  dis- 
tressed at  his  sudden  elevation  and  the  mission  imposed  ou  him, 
BDd  followed  Lord  Wellcaley  downstairs,  prolesliog  tluit  be  was 
quite  unQt  for  the  otlice.  and  thai  lie  would  positively  resign  it  to 
■he  other  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Lord  '\\'elle»ley,  however,  left 
Iowa  next  day. 

Mr.  Tiemey  assured  Lord  Wcllesleyiiftcrwards  that  thcGrcnville 
party  held  back  lieciLusc  tbey  doubted  the  Prince's  sincerity  lo  Lord 
Wellealey.  Mocniuliou  aud  others  oE  lliu  Prince's  party  declared 
that  the  Prince  "  meant  fairly."  Bui  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  arrn- 
iiiill'i  at  Bi.'Uufcirt  Ilouau,  who  persu:ided  hiui — what  would  eecn 
to  have  bcun  the  truth — tliut  Lord  Wellesley  liad  no  foliowini;,  and 
could  not  help  him. 

When  Lord  Sloira  had  also  failed.  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Tyr- 
whitt  cauie  by  night  to  Lord  Weliesley  to  ask  him  would  he  go  to 
Ireland  "at  the  Regent's  request."  But  bo  waa  no  longer  to  be 
played  with,  and  declined  bluntly  to  entertain  any  pHTal«  mes- 
sages of  the  kind.  If  the  oScr  was  made  in  on  open  proper  manner 
be  would  consider  and  answer  it  in  the  i&rar.  spirit. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  as  wi'  coasidcr  tliese  trans- 
actions, that  the  Begent,  while  all  through  beguUing  his  "old 
friends"  by  illusive  offers,  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  that  the 
Government  that  would  be  most  secure  and  least  troublesome  to 
him  was  the  one  lo  which  his  own  sympathies  tended;  one  formed 
of  steady  united  men,  that  would  command  confidence  in  the 
country,  and  not  of  the  heterogeneous  distracted  band  who  then 
made  the  Liberal  party.  In  this  he  forecasted  truly.  For  hero 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  long-lived  Liveipool  Slinistiy. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
1812—1813. 

Tur:?ixo  aside  from  politics  we  shall  now  glance  at  a  most  inter- 
esting houscliolcl — also  looked  on  by  the  Regunt  as  a  hostile  caoap— 
that  of  the  amiuble,  engugiug,  and  spirited  young  Princess  Char- 
lotte, now  hloominLT  into  a  handsome  vounir  irirl. 

It  was  wonderful  indeed  how  lier  spirit  had  not  lx?en  mushed  or 
dcpresaed  by  the  cold  and  de>potic  suiKTviviou  <he  had  to  endure 
from  the  grim  (iueen.  h"r  har.sli  father,  her  uncertain  mother,  and 
severe  preceptors.  Bm  tli.ii  w.irniih  of  temper  which  in  her  child- 
hood had  given  her  aunt  cause  for  anxiety,  had  develo|)ed  into  an 
impetuosity — perhaps  wilfulness — which  redeemed  her  chunicter 
from  insipidity.  There  was  a  danger  that  this,  worked  upon  by 
foolish  designing  persons,  might  lead  her  into  difficulties.  Her 
father  ventured  to  be  prophetic  on  the  danger  of  these  imperfec- 
tions developing,  and  declared  to  Princess  Lieven,  who  repeated  it 
to  Lord  Houghton,  that  "it  was  fortunate  for  the  countrj'  that  she 
died,  as  she  would  have  made  a  very  bad  queen ;"  a  forecast  refuted 
by  her  behavior  during  her  short  married  life.  Political  ardor  in 
one  so  young  had  been  early  fostered  in  her  by  the  Prince  having 
her  carefully  instnictcd  in  true  Whig  principles  by  Mr.  Adam;  and 
when  her  health  was  drunk  at  the  Pavilion,  thus  acknowledged  the 
toast . 

"I  have  made  it  my  care  to  instil  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  my 
daughter  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution;  and  I  have  pointed  out  to  her  young  understand- 
ing, as  a  model  for  study,  the  political  conduct  of  my  most  revered 
and  lamented  friend.  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  asserted  and  maintained 
with  such  transcendent  force  the  just  principles  upon  which  the 
government  under  this  excellent  constitution  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered, for  the  true  and  solid  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  real 
security,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  the  people."  He  ended  his 
8i>eerh  by  expres.<tiuir  his  (rontidence  "that  the  Princess  would  fulfil 
all  the  duties  which  she  might  l>o  called  ui)on  to  discharge  when  hu 
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bones  were  kid  io  the  grave!"  This  dcclamlioa  lie  of  course  con- 
trived lo  rcroncile  willi  his  own  Tory  principlM,  oiter  Ills  fnvorile 
convenient  fasliion. 

Tlie  young  Princess,  who  Lad  much  of  what  is  called  "the  tom- 
boy" in  her  nature,  look  a  friendly  iuierest  in  a  young  Westmin- 
Btcr  lad,  young  Keppt;!.  Inter  Lord  Alhciiiarlc,  wlio  still  survtrcs, 
full  of  years.  He  vclutes  some  charming  nalumi  trails  of  his 
playmate.  Blio  would  iuierecdc  wiili  Die  head  of  tiie  school  for 
him,  write  him  grave  admonitory  letters,  nntt,  once  prevailing  on 
him  to  mount  a  horse,  gave  the  animal  a  lash  from  a  cutting  whip 
which  set  him  off  at  full  speed,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  assem- 
bled Court. 

An  agreeable  lelter  of  hers,  hitherto  unpublished,  shows  her 
thought  fulness  and  gond  siiirils.  If  oppenrs  to  be  addrtssed  to 
aoiae prolisf,  possibly  Wiily  .Vusiiii. 


"  Mt  DEAR  WlLI-I.iM, 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  bear  that  poor  ^liss  Sandon  has  been 
very  unwell,  but  you  will  at  the  sniiie  time  be  glad  to  heat  also 
that  she  is  better,  hut  nut  4uiie  well  eoough  to  answer  your  letter 
hersclr. 

"  I  hope  you  will  tlnd  the  biscuits  good. 

"Little  John  acted  Turn  Tiiujiib,  and  acted  the  part  of  Tom 
Thumb  himself  nt  liis  auul's  house,  lie  performed  to  well  that 
Lady  Charlotte  thinks  he  will  amuse  you  all  to  act  some  plays  at 
Christmas,  either  at  her  house  or  at  Blnckheath. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  am  happy  to  bear  that 
you  are  so  well  and  comfortable;  and  believe  mo, 

"  Your  most  sincere  Friend, 

"0.  P. 
"  The  ladies  all  send  their  love,  and  myself  the  same." 

The  young  Princess  now  look  up  her  mother's  cause  with  vehe- 
mence. Her  father,  it  was  said,  was  Jealous  ol  her  to  a  degree  of 
insanity.  And  another  curious  motive  seems  to  have  been  used  to 
inflame  her  against  iiimi  that  he  was  being  persuaded  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Lord  Yarmouth  that  he  might  obtain  a  divorce, 
and,  by  marrying  ^ain,  secure  ilie  chance  of  a  male  heir  Io  his 
thro[ie.     The  young  Princess  then-fore  felt  Iiuw  much  "  she  was  in 
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the  same  boat  with  licr  mother."    This  natural  deductionwas no 
doubt  artfully  pressed  upon  her.     It  clearly  shows  mto  what  a  net- 
work of  intrigues  we  are  entering,  father  arrayed  agamst  mother 
and  daughter;  the  father  eager  to  be  rid  of  the  daughter,  yet  using 
her  as  an  instrument  to  "  spite**  her  mother — intriguers  and  counsel- 
lors on  both  sides  whetting  and  intLiming  these  animosities. 
These  family  altercations  soon  led  to  action,  and  in  the  last  week 
\       of  September  the  Princess  of  Wales  drove  down  to  Windsor  and 
I       asked  to  see  her  child.     It  may  be  conceived  the  flutter  and  con- 
sternation that  this  visit  produced.     But  she  was  denied,  and  it  is 
added  that  an  interview  took  place  between  the  Queen  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  in  which  the  latter  announced  that  she  would 
bring  the  question  l)efore  the  public.    The  Queen  behaved  temper- 
ately, and  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  authority  and  discretion  in 
the  matter  was  with  the  Regent.     But  the  angry  mother  was  not  to 
be  thus  paciticd.     Thi'  pariah  like  view  taken  of  her  as  a  tainted 
and  corrupting  personage  inliamed  her  to  madness.     Her  doubtful 
/       friend,  Lady  C.  Campl)ell,  tells  us   *'  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Princess  having  gone  to  Windsor  to  see  her  daughter,  a  message 
]       was  sent  to  her  from  the  Regent  by  Lord  Liverpool,  to  desire  her 
I       not  to  go  there  again.    Her  reply  was  that,  if  she  saw  the  Princess 
I       Charlotte  as  usual,  once  a  week,  she  would  obey;  but  if  not,  she 
/       thought  her  duty  in  respect  to  her  child  was  paramount  to  all 
I       others.     The  Princess  Charlotte  has  not  come  to  her,  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  is  determined  to  go  again  to  Windsor.     Her 
royal  highness  knows  she  will  be  refused  seeing  her  daughter,  but 
wishes  to  have  the  refusal  in  black  and  white;  and  also  to  be  able 
to  say  that  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  prove  her  love  for  Princess 
Charlotte." 
«"      This  scene  may  be  considered  the  starting-point  for  hostilities, 
and  led  to  all  the  scandals  of  the  succeeding  years.    Yet  it  was 

difficult  to  say  what  could  be  done  or  how  the  crisis  could  be 

avoided.    It  was  impossible  to  allow  such  a  mother  and  such  a 
daughter  to  be  in  unrestricted  communication  without  fatal  results 
f  to  the  latter,  even  on  the  ground  mentioned  in  one  of  the  accounts 
I  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  her  mother's  behavior  in  her  presence, 
^^n  this  state  of  things,  and  after  many  consultations  with  Mr. 
Brougham,  it  was  determined  to  send  to  the  Queen  a  very  sensible 
letter  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  written  in  her  own  charac- 
teristic style — though  a  portion  was  the  work  of  Bnmgham,  who, 
as  he  says,  made  the  whole  "safe  and  sure  "-—claiming  to  be 
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allowed  full  and  proper  access  to  lier  liaiigliler.  nod  complaining  of 
her  education  being  interrupted,  and  of  ber  being  kept  io  dose 
coofinemeat.  This,  (he  first  attack,  produced  distnuy  iiud  fury  at 
Carlton  House.  The  Duke  of  KenI  bluntly  "  thanked  bis  elars 
[hat  he  hadn't  to  answer  it."  The  Qiiefn  bad  to  do  so,  and. 
according  to  5[r.  Brougham,  wrote  nn  answer  "full  of  lies  and 
evasions. "  * 

Meanwhile  it  was  determined  to  take  prompt  measures  to  suirfue  ■>_ 
the  young   Princess,  wliose  Hippnnl  siwoches  Io  her   father  were 
being  repeated.    She  had  given  the  Queen  the  nickname  of  "  The    i 
Merry  Wife  of  Wiiid*or,"  for  whlcli  »hu  had  been  rpprinianded.    I 
"Don't  jou  know,"  he  said,  "my  mother  is  the  Queen  of  Eng-   / 
Inndt"    "  And  s/nii  seem  to  forget  that  mg  inotlier  is  Princess  of  \ 
■Wales;"  a  reiori  which  mnsl  have  rankled  in  \t\i  miud.     H  wnsV 
determined  tlint  she  ehould  be  under  bis  immediate  corilrol.  and  n" 
a  Brsl  step  it  was  ai-oretly  iWlermitiud  tu  get  rid  of  llie  governe^K 
Io  whom  she  was  alluchcd,  iini)  who  wna   supponeil  lo  faror  her 
young  charge  and  her  mother  Coo  much.    Yet  this  idea  iru  no- 
founded. 


*  BrDughAm,  "  Autoblosraiih}',"  p.  ITDL 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

1813. 

At  the  openipg  of  Parliament  the  Regent  found  occasion  for  a 
grand  display  of  all  his  love  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
pageant  was  unusually  striking — the  state  ]>rocc'ssion  and  the  show 
of  uniforms.  But  the  chief  attraction  was  the  interesting  young 
Princess,  who,  seated  near  her  father,  could  not  restrain  her  delight 
and  gayety.  ' '  It  was  remarked, "  says  an  observer,  **  that  she  talked 
and  Iniighod  much,  turned  her  back  often  upon  papa,  and  had  a 
certain  expressive  smile  during  the  speech,  which  did  not  dbplease 
all  the  lords,  nor  all  the  ladies  thero.  The  Prince,  it  is  said,  was 
much  displeased  at  her  manner;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  spoke  to  Lord  Erskioe,  and  nodded  to  Lord  Jersey.  His 
royal  higliuess  was  flurried,  but  read  his  speech  well — a  pretty 
jpeech  it  was.  He  was  received  with  dead  silence,  and  not  a  hat 
raised  or  mark  of  disapprobation  even;  only  a  few  plaudits  as  he 
went  through  the  Horse  Guards." 

His  daugliler's  levity  was  perhaps  exaggerated,  but  the  talking  to 
Lord  Erskiue,  whom  the  Prince  had  "cut,"  was  chanicteristic. 
The  opportunity  for  revolt  was  soon  found,  when  a  rumor  reached 
'  jr  that  the  old  Duchess  of  Leed-*  *  was  to  succeed  Lady  de  Clifford 
in  authority  over  her. 

Almost  on  the  eve  of  her  birthday,  when  she  w^ould  be  seventeen, 
the  Regent  must  have  been  confounded  to  learn  from  Lord  Liver- 
pool that  the  young  Princess  had  written  to  him  to  announce  that, 
as  her  late  governess  had  resigned,  she  was  now  old  enough  to  do 
without  another,  requiring  an  establishment  with  her  own  ladies-in- 
waiting.  Like  some  young  heroine  she  wrote  off  delighted  letters 
to  her  mother,  detailing  what  battles  she  had  had  with  the  Queen 
and  aunts.  She  was  said  to  have  been  encouraged  in  this  step  by 
Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone,  who,  according  to  Miss  Euight,  was  set 
on  by  Lord  Erskine. 

*  This  lady  Uter  became  Countess  Flabault  and  Baroness  Keith.  She  was 
g^nddaughter  of  Mrs.  Throle,  and  sunriTed  until  lately. 
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One  morniD^  there  arrived  nt  TViodsor  tlie  Regent  himself, 
Bccompauied  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  young  Princess  was 
sent  for,  in  presence  of  the  Queen,  her  aunt,  and  gorerness.  Her 
father  addressed  her  in  angry  tones,  asking  '*  What  she  meant  by 
refusing  to  have  a  governess?  As  long  as  I  live,  you  shall  have  no 
establishment  unless  you  niarr}'."  She  gayly  referred  him  to  her 
letter,  on  which  ''  the  Queen  and  he  abused  her  as  an  obstinate, 
perverse,  and  wilful  girl." 

The  Chancellor  in  a  very  rough  way  explained  to  her  the  law  of 
the  country  as  to  his  rights,  and  the  Princess  putting  it  to  him  as  a 
father  what  he  would  do,  he  answered  that  if  the  Princess  hod  been 
his  child  he  would  have  lockcil  her  up.  The  high-spirited  young 
creature  thus  baited,  conducted  herself  with  much  dignity,  and  did 
not  answer,  but  withdrew  to  the  room  of  one  of  her  aunts,  when, 
bursting  into  tears,  she  exclaimed,  "What  would  the  King  sa}' if 
he  could  know  that  his  granddaughter  had  been  compared  to  the 
granddaughter  of  a  collier?" 

After  this  scene  it  was  felt  it  would  not  do  to  push  her  into  open 
rebellion.  A  concession  was  made;  she  was  to  have  a  governess 
only  in  name — the  Duchess  of  Leeds — and  two  ladies,  one  of  vrhom 
was  the  well-known  ^liss  Knight,  the  chief  mover  in  this  business. 

There  was  great  dismay  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  January  at 
Montague  House,  the  residence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that  her  daughter  had  submitted. 
This  was  a  defeat  for  her.  On  the  instant  the  well-known  letter  to 
the  Prince  was  despatched  to  Lord  Livei*po61.  This  document,  and 
the  step  of  addressing  such  a  document,  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  their  adviser,  who  had  written  it.  At  a  special  interview 
he  solemnly  asked  her  to  consider  the  consequences.  He  warned 
her  that  the  old  scrutiny  of  her  conduct  would  be  revived,  and 
bade  her  "  prove  herself"  as  to  how  she  could  encounter  it 

On  the  14th  two  copies  were  sent  to  Fife  House;  one  sealed,  for 
the  Regent ;  the  other  open,  for  the  benefit  of  Lords  Liverpool  and 
Eldon.  The  sealed  letter  was  returned  and  sent  back  many  times, 
but  was  finally  received. 

Meanwhile  the  young  Princess  had  been  sent  to  Windsor,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  come  into  Warwick  House,  for  a  ball  at  Carlton 
House,  and  for  her  birthday.  But  she  had  caught  a  cold  at  the  ball, 
which  she  did  not  shake  off,  and  sl\e  was  allowed  to  remain  in  town. 
It  was  while  she  was  at  Warwick  House  that  her  mother  sent  to 
beg  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  visit  her.    The  minister  gave  his 


t- 
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consent,  and  informed  her  that  her  daughter  was  to  come  and  8e6 
her  on  the  lltli.  Now  this  seems  a  certain  act  of  gnux,  and  an 
advance  at  least,  and  it  probably  occwrrctl  to  the  Princess's  party 
that  the  advantaire  they  hoped  from  the  letter  might  be  lost.  It 
was  determined  to  give  it  to  the  public.  "  They  arc  frightened  to 
death,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "I  know;  for  Lord  Moira  has  been 
sent  to  Wiiitbrcad  to  tell  him  that  the  Regent  being  afraid  he  may 
have  been  led  into  error  resi)ecting  the  Princess,  wished  to  submit 
some  papers  to  him.  Tliis  message,  by-the-bye,  came  from  Sheri- 
:  dan,  who  came  from  I^rd  3Ioira  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  could 
not  then  stay  in  town  to  read  papers,  but  that  he  should  return  in  a 
few  weeks."  '•  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  says  Mr.  Grey  Bennett,  "  that 
-in  all  this  Princess  of  Wales  business,  its  notoriety  and  publicity 

•  depended  upon  om?  vote  out  of  three.    Brougham  and  Whitbread 

*  ditTerod  la>t  year  .as  to  the  publication  of  the  first  letter — Brougham 
•for,  Whitbread  against — C'rcevy  was  sent  for,  and  reading  the  note 
while  dining  at  Taylor's,  wrote  with  a  pencil,  'Publish:' and  the 
first  letter  appeared  in  the  next  day's  paper." 

In  this  well-known  and  skilfully  drawn-up  paper  she  argued 
how  patiently  she  had  waited,  and  how  day  by  day  the  restric- 
tions on  seeing  her  daughter  were  increased.  "  Our  intercourse 
has  been  gradually  diminished — a  single  interview  weekly  seemed 
sufficiently  hard  allowance  for  a  mother's  affections;  that,  however, 
was  reduced  to  our  meeting  once  a  fortnight,  and  I  now  learn,  that 
even  this  most  rigorous  interdiction  is  to  be  still  more  rigidly 
enforced.  Then  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed,  without  the  shadow  of  a  charge  against  me — 
without  even  an  accuser — after  au  inquiry  that  led  to  my  ample 
vindication,  yet  treated  as  if  I  were  still  more  culpable  than  the 
perjuries  of  my  suborned  traducers  represented  me,  holding  me  up 
to  the  world  as  a  mother  who  may  not  enjoy  the  society  of  her  only 
child." 

She  reminded  him  that  their  daughter  had  never  been  confirmed — 
an  odd  suggestion  for  her — and  wound  up  with  a  humble  and  touch- 
ing appeal.  The  result  was  extraordinary.  *'  I  recollect,"  says  Mr. 
Brougham,  "no  instance  of  such  effects  being  produced  by  any 
statement  of  a  case  of  appeal  to  the  public  against  a  grievance. 
The  suddenness  of  the  proceeding,  the  plain  and  simple  nature  of 
her  complaint  on  a  subject  by  which  the  domestic  feelings  of  all 
.  were  aflfectetl.  no  doubt  contributwl  to  the  effect  produced." 

The  whole  countr}'  became  at  mice  parties  to  the  quarrel,  and  the 
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spectacle  of  a  mother  harshly  separated  from  her  daughter  came 
home  to  every  household.  The  step,  however,  was  a  fatal  mistake. 
She  was,  moreover,  withii^  a  few  da^'s  to  learn  that  the  opposite 
party  could  also  appeal,  under  far  more  favorable  conditions. 


THE  FRH^CE  KEOENT  TO  LORD  ELDOX. 


; 


"  C.  H.,  \i  pt.  7  P.M. 

•*  Feb.  10th,  1818. 
"My  dear  Friend, 

"  Pray  give  me  a  call  in  your  way  home,  when  your  Cabinet 

breaks  up,  as  an  idea  has  struck  me  which  I  wish  to  talk  over  with 

you  for  five  minutes,  in  order  that  you  may  turn  it  over  in  your 

mind  before  to-morrow  morning.    Just  send  me  a  line,  to  mention 

about  wiiat  hour  I  may  be  likely  to  sec  you,  in  order  that  I  may  be 

in  the  way  and  not  keep  you  waiting. 

**  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"George  P.  R" 

This  boded  her  no  good.    Presently  rumors  came  to  her  ear  that 
the  matter  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Ck>uncil,  who 
were  to  decide  the  unpleasant  issue  whether  she  was  fit  to  have  the 
charge  of  the  heiress  to  the  Crown.     Nor  was  this  surprising.     She  '. 
had  given  public  challenge,  and  here  it  was  taken  up  and  referred   \ 
to  an  impartial  body — his  Council — for  examination.      But  the    ( 
prejudiced  Speaker  tells  us  what  the  papers  were  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  this  conclave,  viz.  the  materials  used  in  "  The  Book,"  the 
3Iinutes  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  new  one,  made  in  1809.    There  were 
also  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Adam,  Jekyll,  and  Garrow,  the  Prince's 
law  officers,  "that  the  evidence  was  such  as  could  go  to  a  jury." 
But  the  most  extraordinar}'  part  of  the  transaction  was  this.    It  was 
necessary  to  have  something  to  cover  the  interval  from  1807,  and 
prove  that  the  King  had  taken  the  Prince's  view.    The  Speaker  says 
that  this  was  among  the  facts  which  "alone  would  warrant  him  in 
forming  an  opinion— the  King's  important  declaration  in  1806,  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  could  never  again  be  received  as  a  member  . 
of  his  family,  and  could  only  be  tieated  with  the  common  forms  of 
civility."  .. ;. 

It  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  whole  evidence  as  to  the  I 
intentions,  etc.,  of  the  insane  King  was  obtained,  not  from  his  ovm  I 
writings  or  words,  but  from  a  letter  of  the  Queen's  to  the  Council  1    ^ 

After  discussion  by  the  Privy  Council  they  arrived  at  a  unanimous 
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conclusion  that  there  should  be  restraint  and  restriction.    But  when 

\    the  report  came  to  be  drawn  up,  the  Chancellor,  after  declaring  that 

•    the  draft  report  was  "  admirable,"  declined  peremptorily  to  sign  it. 

\   adding  that  it  would  l)e  an  implication  that  he  had  changed  his 

r    ''^   opinion  as  to  the  serious  charges  of  adultery,  pn*guancy,  etc,  made 

'j  s^ in  1807.      Through  his  influence  they  were  inclined  to  make  a 

'declaration  in  her  favor  on  this  point.  But  now  Lord  Ellenborough 
iuterposeil,  in^^istiog  that  he  could  not  concur  in  anything  that 
would  utnrm  her  innocence,  as  his  private  conviction  was  that  she 
was  guilty  on  these  iK)ints.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  determined 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  strict  questions  at  issue. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  way  that  the  affair  was  managed,  that 
when  all  was  settled,  Lord  Castlereagh  came  to  the  Speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  paragraph,  suggested  by.  or  "much 
desired,"  l)y  the  Prime,  in  refutation  of  the  words  ** suborned 
testimony,"  which  the  Princess  had  used.  This  was  subsequently 
adopted. 

The  object  of  this  proceeding  had  meanwhile  heard  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Lord  Harrowby, 
urging  that  it  was  all  ex  parte,  and  offering  to  submit  her  case  to 
any  fair  tribimal,  provided  she  was  heard.*    The  reply  was  a  copy 

fbf^the  report,  in  which  ii  wa?  set  out:  "That  the  intercourse 
between  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  AVales  and  her  Royal 
Hig'hness  the  Princess  Charlotte  should  continue  to  be  subject  to 
regulation  and  restraint.     That  as  to  the  postponement  of  the  con* 
>  lirmation.  it  apix^ars,  by  a  statement  under  the  hand  of  her  Majesty 
«  the  Queen,  that  your  royal  highness  has  conformed  in  this  respect 
»  to  the  declared  will  of  his  Majesty."     **  We  also  humbly  trust  that 
we  may  be  further  permitted  to  notice  some  expressions  in  the  letter 
of  her  royal  highness.  We  refer  to  the  words  'suborned  traducers.' 
As  this  expression,  from  the  manner  it  is  introduced,  may  perhaps 
be  liable  to  misconstniciion  (however  impossible  it  may  be  to  sup- 
pose that  It  can  have  been  so  intended),  to  have  reference  to  some 
part  of  the  conduct  of  your  royal  highness,  we  feel  it  our  bounden 
duty  not  to  omit  this  opi>ortunity  of  declaring  that  the  documents 
laid  before  us  afford  the  most  amj  le  prt)of  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such  an  aspersion." 
In  these  domestic  broils,  the  Regent  was  presented  in  the  undig- 
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tiified  attitude  of  contending,  aided  by  his  ministers  and  depend- 
ants, with  two  women — his  wife  and  his  daughter!  Some  one  des- 
canting, in  his  presence,  on  the  victories  of  Lord  Wellington  "in 

the  north,"  he  burst  out,  after  his  favorite  style:  "  D ^n  the  north, 

and  d ^n  the  south,  and  d n  Wellington ;  the  question  is,  how 

am  I  to  be  rid  of  this  d— -d  Princess  of  Waleaf ' 
25 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
1813. 

At  the  bottom  of  "Warwick  Street,  close  to  Charing  Crois,  there 
stood  at  this  time  an  old  mansion,  known  as  Warwick  House,  occa 
pying  the  ground  nearly  behind  where  the  Military  Club  is  now 
erected.  All  the  space  now  covered  by  Carlton  House  Terrace  was 
then  laid  out  as  g:irden  and  grounds  of  this  mansion,  as  vrell  as 
those  of  Carlton  House.  The  residences  of  the  father  and  daughter 
were  only  separated  b}'  the  road.  Warwick  House  w^as  at  this  time 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  seemed  like  a  convent  Here  a  small 
establishment  had  been  formed  of  old  servants,  with  Aliss  Knight 
as  ''lady  companion,"  and  hither  the  lively  young  Princess  was 
delighted  to  come,  indifferent  as  to  the  accomm<xlation,  for  she  was 
escaping  from  the  Lower  Lodge  at  Windsor  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Queen.  All  that  was  allowed  for  the  establishment  was  £14,000 
a  year;  £15  a  month  was  served  out  to  her  for  pocket-money,  and 
£800  a  year  for  her  wardrobe.  It  was  capriciously  determined  that 
she  should  be  kept  back,  and  "an  elegant  little  girl  of  fifteen''  was 
to  be  her  playmate.  However,  we  find  her  occasionally  at  Carlton 
House.  At  one  of  these  visits  the  Prince  took  Miss  Entght  aside, 
and  inveighed  a  long  time  against  his  wife,  making  a  particular 
charge  against  her  allowing  a  smallpox  mark  to  come  on  their 
daughter's  nose,  having,  in  fact,  neglected  to  secure  her  little  handa 
He  had  always  watched  her.  Then  came  the  drawing-room  held  on 
February  the  4th,  and  to  which  the  young  Princess  was  not  allowed 
to  go,  though  a  story  went  round  that  she  refused  to  go  unless  pre- 
sented by  her  mother.  At  this  drawing-room  the  Prince  and  his 
wife  actually  met  each  other  and  exchanged  "a  slight  acknowledg- 
ment." 

The  young  Princess  was  now  to  find  that  she  had  only  come  to 
town  to  l>e  worried.  She  was  "worn  out  with  anxiety"  as  to  her 
mother.  Her  health  was  not  good,  and  her  great  relatives  seemed 
to  delight  in  harassing  her.  The  Duchess  of  York  filled  her  with 
alarm  by  volunteering  to  come  and  dine  with  her. 
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But  presently  she  was  further  alarmed  by  one  of  the  usual  visits 
of  intimidation  from  her  father  attended  by  his  Prime  3Unister. 
They  came  to  announce  to  her  that  a  solemn  tribunal  was  investi- 
gating her  mother's  behavior;  that  '*  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  " 
and  would  end  in  a  very  painful  way,  that  on  the  result  depended 
whether  she  should  ever  be  allowed  to  visit  her  again,  that  in  the 
meantime  all  intercourse  must  cease.  She  was  "  dreadfully  over- 
come," and  her  delicate  nature  seemed  to  be  hurt  also  at  this  lec- 
ture being  given  in  presence  of  strangers.  For  some  weeks  »he 
was  in  anxious  suspense,  refusing  to  go  out  to  parties  or  show 
herself  in  public,  thougii  pressed  by  Sir  H.  Halford  and  others, 
always  declaring  that  it  was  unbecoming  while  her  mother  lay 
under  such  accusations.  The  finding  was  sent  to  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds,  who  handed  it  to  her  with  true  delicacy  without  opening  it; 
this  quite  changed  her  bearing  to  that  lady,  showing  how  easily  she 
could  have  been  *'  led  "  if  dealt  with  generously. 

Soon  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  her  grandmother,  died.  She 
had  been  living  in  London,  and  gradually  drawn  into  the  family 
contest,  and  bad  not  dared  to  take  part  with  her  own  daughter.  All 
were  struck  by  her  feeling  and  anxiety;  she  wrote  letters  to  all  that 
were  concerned,  she  took  it  much  to  heart  and  reproached  herself 
with  not  having  visited  her  so  much  of  late.  She  desired  to  see  her 
remains,  but  this  was  forbidden.  She  was  allowed  to  see  her  mother, 
who  bore  her  loss  philosophically  enough.  The  latter  was  now 
beginning  to  complain  of  her  daughter,  desiring  her  to  refuse  to  go 
to  any  ball  unless  she  were  asked. 

But  OS  the  months  rolled  on,  there  were  symptoms  that  the  young 
Princess  was  growing  weary  and  felt  her  strength  failing.  The 
lady  in  the  interest  of  the  Regent,  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone,  was 
now  sent  to  her.  The  Regent  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Miss  Knight. 
finding  that  she  would  not  be  his  tool.  On  one  occasion 
he  had  declared  with  an  oath,  he  would  not  have  those  d  d 
ladies — referring  to  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  also.  Her  situation  was 
precarious  and  uncomfortable.  The  old  Duchess  would  come  from 
the  Queen  and  Regent  in  tears,  having  been  soundly  reprimanded. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  young  impulsive  girl's  thoughts 
should  turn  to  those  who  took  her  part,  and  look  for  release  to  some 
romantic  attachment  or  marriage.  She  had  already  had  "  a  flirta- 
tion," connected  with  which  was  a  curious  little  histoiy.  Attached 
to  the  suite  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  was  a  certain  Captain 
Hesse,  who  had  become  a  follower  of  the  Princess  of  Wales— a 
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person  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  the  foolish  mother  seemed  to  haTe 
a  fancy  for  bringing  him  and  her  daughter  together;  a  fresh  proof 
of  her  indiscretion,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  of  *'  restriction. "  The 
portrait  of  a  hussar  hung  in  the  young  Princess's  room,  which  was 
DO  doubt  that  of  this  person,  who  was  in  the  18th  Hussars,  and  not 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  it  was  supposed.  The  young  Princess 
had  been  flattered  by  his  compliments,  and  as  Miss  Mercer,  in  1S82, 
told  the  story  to  Mr.  Grevillc.  even  corresponded  with  him.  He 
was  employed  to  secretly  convey  tlie  mother's  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ter. He  was  sent  to  Spain  with  his  regiment,  and  was  there 
wounded,  on  which  the  Princess  of  Wales,  according  to  Captain 
Gronow,  wrote  to  Lonl  Wellington,  forwarding  his  watch  and  pic- 
ture, and  begging  thnt  he  might  be  carefully  looked  after.  When 
the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  came  out  the  young  Princess  became 
alarmed  as  to  her  letters,  and  got  Miss  Mercer  to  require  that  they 
should  l)e  returned.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but  was  forced  to  give 
them  up.  His  later  life  was  that  of  an  adventurer.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  Naples,  and  shot  in  a  duel  by  one  Leon,  supposed  to 
be  a  son  of  Napoleon's. 

Another  admirer  came  upon  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  her  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  more  than  double  her  age.  This  prince 
seemed  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that  he  might  recommend  him- 
self, and  tried  to  show  her  that  he  was  her  friend  and  would  be  her 
protector.  At  one  of  the  magnificent  balls  given  at  Carlton  House, 
the  foolish  Duke,  known  so  well  as  "  Silly  Billy,"  whose  pretensions 
annoyed  and  disgusted  the  Regent,  devoted  himself  to  her  so  par- 
ticularly, that  a  request  was  sent  to  her  by  Lady  Liverpool  to 
change  her  place.  After  the  Queen  and  her  family  had  gone,  the 
young  Princess  apologized  to  them  both,  when  the  Duke  seized  the 
occasion  to  declare  himself  devoted  to  her,  and  ready  to  come  for- 
ward whenever  she  would  cast  her  eyes  on  him.  And  he  used 
his  opportunity  witli  such  effect,  that  before  August  she  had  con- 
fided to  Sir  H.  Halford  that  the  man  she  preferred  was  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.*  The  Regent  at  once  put  it  aside,  with  many  lectures 
to  his  daughter.  The  strangest  part  of  the  affair  seems  to  be  that 
she  was  encouraged  in  it  by  Sir  Henry  Halford. 

This  lively  girl  had  another  peTutAan^ — the  young  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire— at  that  time  sought  and  followed  by  all  the  matrons  in  Lon- 
don.    At  balls,  he  danced  nearly  the  whole  night  with  her  and  the 

*  Miss  Knight,  "Autobiography,'*  i.  SS5. 
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Princess  Mary  alternately.  Being  of  a  romantic  turn,  he  also  vas 
believed  to  nourish  a  tender  passion  for  his  future  queen,  and  the 
Regent  looked  on  complacently,  seeing  that  this  would  attach  him 
to  his  party.  It  is  evident  that  various  matrimonial  schemes  were 
kept  before  her  mind  by  the  adroit  Ilalford.  with  a  view  to  some 
serious  alliance;  for  at  this  moment  a  fresh  intrigue  or  plan  was  on 
foot  by  which  the  Regent  was  to  find  relief.  There  now  were  fair 
hopes  of  crushing  his  wife,  or  of  drinng  her  from  the  country, 
while  a  suitable  marriage  might  also  remove  his  daughter — ^his  rival 
with  the  public. 

Meanwhile  discussions  on  the  quarrel  with  his  w*ife  were  embar- 
rassing. The  ministry  were  pressed  on  the  point  why  the  Douglases 
were  not  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  could  only  reply  that  there 
were  reasons  which  made  it  unadvisable;  while  Mr.  Canning  de- 
clared that  the  report  of  1807  conveyed  a  "  complete,  satisfactory, 
and  unlimited  acquittal."  It  was  no  wonder  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
came  to  the  Speaker  to  tell  him  of  the  **  irritation"  of  the  Regent — 
his  own  ministers  seemed  to  have  **  thrown  him  over."  They  com- 
plained that  he  was  "quite  intractable."  He  talked  of  writing  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  to  be  read  to  the  House.  They  contrived  a 
sootliing  answer — reminding  him  that  the  Speaker  had  given  his 
opinion. 

The  Chancellor,  too,  seems  to  have  come  in  for  his  share  of  ill- 
humor.  **  Places,"  he  said,  "  he  must  dispose  of  without  reference 
to  anybody  but  myself,  if  I  am  to  continue  Chancellor.  I  doubt 
whether  I  am:  the  Prince  having  applied  for  all,  and  I  having 
refused  him  all.  I  am  too  low,  and  too  ill,  to  mix  with  the  world, 
and  I  therefore  absented  myself  yesterday,  and  shall  do  so  to-day. 
The  P.  has  been  treating  me  with  so  much  unkindness,  because  I 
won't  do  as  to  his  wife  and  daughter  as  he  wishes— in  a  way— that 
one  more  such  interview  as  I  have  had,  if  it  occurs,  will  save  me 
the  trouble  of  appointing  to  the  secretaryship,  or  anything  else 
where  the  officer  goes  out  of  office  with  the  Chancellor." 

During  the  next  few  days,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  the 
Carlton  House  papers,  The  Eerald  and  Poit,  became  filled  with 
revolting  matter  of  the  old  evidence  of  '*  the  delicate  investigation,'* 
the  former  paper  being  directed  by  a  low  bruising  parson,  Bate 
Dudley,*  one  of  the  Prince's  favorites. 


•  The  history  of  this  clergyman  is  truly  edifying.    His  whole  oonrw  is 
marked  by  "duels,  boxing-matches,  Ubels;  at  last  purchasing  a  *«at'  living 
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This  scandal  was  the  retort  of  the  Prince's  friends,  md  Um 
materials  could  only  have  been  supplied  by  them. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Whit  bread  renewed  tlie  attack,  dwelling  on  the 
scandalous  reniurks  and  statements  with  which  the  papen  were 
filled,  and  uskiii:;  when  the  Prince,  "as  protector  of  his  wife,"  was 
ready  to  take  proceedings  to  rc:)train  them.  Excited  debates  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  Prince's  character  was  badly  mauled.  Lord 
Milton  **  advising  persons  in  high  station  to  beware  how  they  trifled 
witli  the  feelings  of  the  ]niblic."  He  almost  in  plain  teniis  accused 
the  Prince  of  causing  the  publication  of  the  evidence.  Mr.  Whil- 
bread  pre^ented  a  petition  from  Sir  John  Douglas,  and  made  some 
extraordinary'  statements,  ns  it  were,  in  defence  of  that  person.  He 
had  been  informed  bv  him  that  Ladv  Doughis  had  lieen  examined 
by  a  Treasury  oAlrial  before  a  magistrate  in  Febniarj'  last. 

Among  those  wiio  vindicated  the  Government  was  Mr.  Romilly. 
who  proved  by  precedents  that  such  inciuirics  were  legal  and  bad 
often  been  permitted.  Two  or  three  days  later  he  was  waited  ou 
by  Xush.  the  architect,  who  was  employed  in  carrj'ing  out  the 
Prince's  *'  hobbies.**  and  who,  bin(ni  his  project  of  the  new  Regent's 
Park,  enjoyed  the  iiighest  favor.  Nash  said  that  "  the  manly  port " 
he  had  taken  in  the  debite  had  been  ver}'  th:mkfully  received  at 
Carlton  House,  and  that  his  royal  employer  was  verj'  anxious  to  see 
and  consult  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Romilly  declined;  but  was  told,  on  a  later  visit,  by  Lord  Yarmouth, 
"that  his  advice  had  lx*en  followed  ^^ith  all  the  respect  and  atten- 
tion that  it  deserved."  This  astonished  him  a  little,  as  he  had 
given  no  advice.  With  the  curious  love  of  intrigue  which  charac- 
terized Carlton  House,  iK*rsistent  elTorts  were  made  to  attract  him, 
and  he  was  asked,  "as  entirely  from  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  without 
direct  authoritv  from  the  Prince,  if  he  would  take  the  Chancellor- 
ship  without  his  party.'*  He  positively  declined.  It  is  amusing 
to  follow  the  i>ertiiiacit3'  with  which  this  scheme  wiis  insisted  on. 
The  architect  came  airain.  "He  said  that  he  did  not  come  to  me 
bv  an V  authoritv  whatever  from  the  Prince:  but  that,  since  he  had 
seen  me.  he  had  had  a  verv  lun?  conversation  with  the  Prince,  at 
which  no  person  was  proeiit.  the  Prince  having  made  some  excuse 


for  a  lurv*!  sum.  ti>  which  his  bishnprefuHt-il  ti>  induct  him,  butendloK 
ahly  as  li  biirtinet—Sir  Henry  Bute  Dudley— and  a  country  gentlemjji."' 
Taylor.  "  Reconls."  aud  "  Th«  Vauzhall  ^UTray :  an  encoimt«r  with  *  Fichtinn 
Fit2|;erald.'" 
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for  aending  away  Lord  Yarmoutli;  uud  tbac  ia  that  cooversalion 
the  Prince  hud  talked  mucb  about  me.  aud  of  the  coDJidencc  be 
wua  disposed  to  place  in  me;  aud  hud  said  tliat,  io  a  matter  respect- 
ing his  own  family,  be  Lad  a  riglit  to  consult  me  as  hia  private 
counsel,  The  Priuci',  in  the  course  of  wbat  be  said,  remarked  that 
I  now  never  left  my  name  at  Cnrltoa  House,  niiich  is  true ;  since 
the  restrictions  on  the  Regency  ceased,  I  liave  oiniiied  to  do  so.  To 
oil  this  I  answered,  Ihat  the  more  I  considi^r^d  the  subject,  llie  more 
I  felt  tlie  greaC  impropriety  of  the  Prince  taking  advice  relative  to 
the  Princess  from  iioy  person  but  hia  responsible  ministers;  and  that 
I  could  not  reeoQcik  it  lo  unj  notions  I  entertained  of  ray  duty  to 
offer  him  any  nilvice."  He  was  then  asked  to  dino  at  Mr.  Nash's, 
when,  to  bis  surprise,  he  found  Lord  Yarmouth,  who  seemed  almost 
B  stranger  (a  the  house.  But,  before  this  nobleman's  arrival,  be 
was  taken  aside  und  assured  by  his  host  that  "  cvcrylhing  ivaa  iu 
confusion  at  Carlton  House;  that  was  the  moment  for  bringing 
about  a  change  of  ailmiuiijtralion;  that  lie  whs  himself — i.e.  the 
Prince — most  anxious  that  it  should  be  accomplished;  and  that  I 
was  the  link  by  which  the  Pducc  might  be  reunited  with  his  old 
friends"     He  was  again  rebuffed,  and  told  itnas  impossible. 

Such  were  the  clumsy  and  profitless  arts  by  which  the  game  at 
Carlton  House  was  carried  on.  resembling  more  the  intrigues  of  the 
Sultan's  palace  than  of  an  English  ruler. 

The  must  curious  feature  in  the  transactioa  was  this,  that  the 
publication  of  all  the  noisome  matter  relating  to  this  delicate  inves- 
lisalion  would  seem  to  have  been  actually  prompted  by  the  good 
and  admirable  Romllly;  for,  in  ills  discussions  wiili  Nasb.  he  had 
made  the  remark — rather  incautiously — that  since  so  much  had  been 
published  as  lo  the  Princess  the  whole  had  belter  be  known.  As  it 
was,  these  advances  had  the  effect  of  making  the  lawyer  take  a 
rather  more  tolerant  vieiv  of  the  Prince  and  his  party,  though  he 
continued  inflexible  as  to  the  point  of  actual  adhesion. 

Addresses  of  congratulation  were  voted  by  the  City  of  London    ■ 
and  other  bodies  to  Uie  Princess  of  Wales,  which  were  brought  up 
with  some  contusion  and  mobbing.   Alarming  cries  of  "  To  Cariion 
House!"  were  heard,  whither  they  were  prepared  to  draw  her  car- 
riage, and  bad  assembled  at  Westminster  Bridge  for  the  purpose,    j 
The  Ilegcnt  judiciously  went  out  of  town  in  the  morning.  ,--' 

She  was  encouraged  by  this  growing  popularity  to  appear  at  the 
Opent.  which  she  did  on  M&ySQib;  tiimigh  it  must  have  heea  a 
mortificalioa   to  her  lo  receive  a  wcli-meant  wnniing   from   Mr. 


( 
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Whitbread,  imploring  lier  to  be  very  careful  about  her  dress,  aod, 
in  short,  to  "  cover  her  neck."  The  poor  lady,  who  was  to  receive 
all  sorts  of  contradictory  instructions  and  advice  from  the  friends 
who  had  "  taken  up  her  case/'  wept  bitterly  at  the  affront.  But  she 
was  indemnified  when  at  the  theatre,  and  there  was  a  burst  of 
applause,  mingled  with  which  were  two  or  three  hisses.     "I  heard 

afterwards  that  the  Dowager  Lady  C ^y  was  one  of  those  who 

hissed— more  shame  to  her  I  It  is  said  a  very  great  lady,  who  is 
now  far  advanced  in  years,  the  mother  of  a  particularly  pious  noble- 
man, was  the  leader  of  this  disapprobation."* 
~  "  Another  incident  which  delighted  the  public  was  the  strange 
I  meeting  of  the  separated  mother  and  daughter.  As  she  was  return- 
I  ing,  in  the  forenoon  of  March  the  9th.  in  her  carriage  down  Consti- 
tution Hill,  she  observed  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  her  carriage,  pro- 
ceeding along  Piccadilly  towards  Hyde  Park.  Immediately  order- 
ing her  coachman  to  turn  round,  and  the  horses  running  nearly  at  a 
gallop,  she  overtook  the  Princess  Charlotte's  carriage  in  Hyde  Park, 
near  the  bridge.  The  royal  mother  and  daughter,  from  the  windows 
of  their  carriages,  affectionately  embraced  each  other,  and  continued 
in  earnest  conversation  for  about  ten  minutes. 

At  this  point  recurs  the  memory  of  the  poor  old  insane  King,  now 
almost  forgotten,  to  whom  his  son  paid  a  visit,  which  the  valet- 
scribes  of  the  Court  declared  "  proved  him  susceptible  of  the  finest 
feelings,  and  that  he  could  and  did  regard  the  duties  of  a  son.  The 
filial  affection  by  which  the  Prince  Hcgent  has  been  distinguished 
will  ever  be  remembered  to  his  honor,  and  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  base  calumnies  of  all  the  foul-mouthed  re vilera 
of  dignities.  His  royal  highness  entered  the  room  at  Windsor  where 
his  venerable  parent  was,  and  heard  him  lamenting  his  blindness  in 
the  passage  from  Milton :  '  Oh  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of 
noon.'" 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  spectacle  enough,  and  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  Regent  that  "  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  another  apartment." 

This  sensibility — something  after  the  manner  of  Sterne — ^attended 
him  through  his  life,  being  displayed  on  occasions  of  romantic 
interest.  Witness  the  congratulation  which  he  had,  a  few  montha 
before,  addressed  to  Lord  Wellington. 


•  Lady  C.  Campbell,  *'  Diaiy.'' 
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CII-i-PTEIt  X. 
1  HI  3— 181-1. 


■■  Cnrlion  Home,  July  3.  IBl*. 

"My  dear  Loud, 

'■  Your  glorious  conduct  is  beyond  nil  Uiimun  praise,  and  far 
aboTc  my  reward.  I  kuow  no  laiiguugc  the  world  ollurda  worthy 
lo  express  i[.  I  fi'L-1  I  have  noiliing  left  to  siiy,  but  devoutly  to 
ofTtT  up  my  prayers  of  grulitudL-  to  Pravideucc  tbat  it  lias  in  iLs 
omnipotent  bounty  blessed  niy  cuuutty  nud  myself  with  such  a 
gentral.  You  huvc  sent  me,  amoog  many  other  [rophiea  of  jour 
uDrivallcd  fume,  the  stall  of  a  French  marshal,  and  I  seed  you  in 
return  that  of  Englund.  The  Brillsh  army  will  hail  it  with  enthusi- 
asm, while  the  whole  universe  will  acknowledge  these  valorous 
c{loTta  which  have  so  imperiously  colled  for  it.  Thnt  uninterrupted 
health  and  still  increasing  iitiireis  may  still  continue  to  crown  you 
througli  a  glorious  and  loog  career  of  life  ore  the  never-ceasing  and 
most  ardent  wishes  of,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  verv  sincere  and  tiiilhfu)  Frictid, 

-G,  P.  R." 

It  would  take  long  to  unfold  the  pitiftil  iacidenis  of  this  most 
pitiful  warfare,  and  what  further  unworthy  devices  were  used  to 
harass  the  Princess  of  'Wnles.  She  was  refused  permission  1o 
remain  in  the  palace  at  Kensington,  on  the  ground  that  the  Prince 
required  it.* 

The  withdrawal  of  the  use  of  Kensington  Palace,  with  its  privi- 
lege of  firing,  light,  etc.,  made  a  serious  difference;  and  she  had 
now  to  look  oul  for  a  house  in  town.  When  she  selected  Lady 
Reid'a,  in  Curzon  Slreel,  ami  nearly  concluded  for  it,  it  was  refused 
to  her.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  dilfleultiea  had  Iieen  put  in  th^ 
way.     She  then  ti:ied  on  Connaught  House.     Even  the  reputable 

■  Lonl  Beii(«le7,  tn  Lord  AuoUaod'* 
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baDklng  house  of  Drummond's  refused  to  let  her  overdraw  for  the 
small  sum  of  £500. 

What  the  Priuce  wiis  most  eager  for  now  was  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  he  had  already  fixed  on  a  husband.  This  was  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  young  man  who  had  been  educated  at  English 
schools,  and  was  serving  on  Lord  Wellington's  staff.  Sir  Henrj 
Hal  ford,  whom  we  have  seen  favoring  a  pe/ic/iant  for  tlie  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  had  suggested  the  Dutch  prince  to  her.  He  was  coming 
over  with  despatches  for  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  business  was  at 
once  entered  on.  Slie  avoided  meeting  him.  But  Lady  Anne 
Smith  and  Sir  Henry  worked  hard,  and  at  the  end  of  November  she 
was  heard  to  say  that  "  the  priuce  was  certainly  adored  in  the  army, 
and  that  Lord  Wellington,  his  brothers,  and  particularly  John  Fre- 
mantle,  spoke  highly  of  him."  At  a  dinner  given  at  Carlton  House 
in  December,  a  print  of  the  candidate  was  placed  on  a  chair  to  be 
looked  at,  and  the  young  girl  thought  it  "not  ugly."  His  father 
had  just  got  back  his  dominions,  which  was  naturally  in  favor  of  the 
young  prince. 

The  Regent,  then  at  a  party,  was  in  high  good-humor.  He  pre- 
sented her  with  some  jewels,  and  joked  about  a  ring.  The  "little 
Lord  Arran  "  was  heard  to  say  to  one  of  the  Princesses:  "  It  will  do. 
it  will  do."  hoUliug  up  liis  hands  with  delight.  In  short,  the  saga- 
cious Brougham,  wlio  was  watching  the  situation,  was  quite 
convinced  that  she  would  accept  him. 

It  was  amusing  to  find  tliat  the  portrait  of  the  hussar  was  at  this 
time  taken  down  and  made  a  present  of  to  Ludy  Anne  Smith,  and 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  hung  up  in  its  place.  Another  party 
was  given  at  Carlton  House,  at  which  she  was  to  meet  him  for  the 
first  time.  The  young  Princess  was  much  agitated,  and  dressed 
herself  in  violet  satin  and  blonde  lace.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
turned  out  to  be  rather  plain  and  sickly  looking,  but  had  a  manly 
soldierlike  manner.  The  Princess  paid  him  this  compliment — he 
was  by  no  means  "  so  disagreeable  as  she  had  expected;"  and  the 
happy  Regent  took  them  into  anotlier  room,  where  they  walked  up 
and  down  together.  He  impressed  her  favorably  at  dinner  by 
"talking  very  handsomely  of  the  old  liberties  of  Holland."  Later, 
the  Regent  came  to  her.  "Well,  it  will  not  do?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. And  she  answered  to  his  delight,  "  I  don't  say  that;  I  like 
his  manner  very  well  so  far."  Without  further  delay,  the  eager 
father  joined  their  hands. 

Two  days  later  both  paid  the  young  Princess  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
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The  lovers  retired  to  talk,  while  the  Regent  sat  down  with  Miifi^ 
Knight.  It  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  he  said,  but  she  was  to  keep 
her  charge  dearly,  and  see  there  was  '*  no  flirtation/'  Then  the 
pious  Prince  spoke  of  her  going  to  Wmdsor  to  be  confirmed  and 
'*  take  the  sacrament  with  the  family."  But  while  thus  engaged 
they  were  strangely  interrupted  by  hearing  the  young  Princess 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  hysterical  tears.  The  Princes  started  up, 
and  both  hurried  into  the  other  room.  They  found  the  Prince  of 
Orange  much  scared  and  the  Princess  in  deep  distress,  "  What," 
exclaimed  her  father  adroitly,  *'  is  he  saying  good-bye?*'  She  only 
replied:  "  Not  yet,"  and  hurried  to  her  room.  The  Prince  had  to 
take  the  lover  away  with  him. 

It  seems  that  it  had  been  told  to  her,  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
would  have  to  leave  England  and  live  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year  in  Holland.  But  she  herself  relates  what  took  place  in  her  own 
natural  style:  *'  He  told  me  yesterday  what  has  cut  me  to  the  heart 
nearly,  that  he  exx)ected  and  wished  me  to  go  abroad  with  him 
afterwards  to  Holland,  but  that  I  should  have  a  home  here  and 
there,  and  be  constantly  coming  backwards  and  forwards;  that  he 
wished  me  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  travel  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
He  was  all  kindness,  I  must  say;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  told  me,  it 
should  never  prevent  my  seeing  and  having  my  friends  with  me  as 
much  as  ever  I  liked;  that  he  should  be  happy  if  they  would  all  go 
with  me,  or  else  come  and  see  me.  His  anxious  wish,  I  must  say, 
is  to  do  what  I  like  as  much  as  possible  to  make  me  happy,  and 
study  everything  that  can  make  me  so.  I  have  only  to  add  that  this 
latter  plan  must,  as  you  will  see,  remain  in  perfect  uncertainty,  as 
it  must  depend  upon  a  peace,  or  else  I  could  not  certainly  go;  be- 
sides which,  this  is  a  step  which  cannot  be  taken  without  consent  of 
Parliament" 

But  this  was  only  a  temporary  diflSculty,  and  she  was  soon  per- 
suaded into  compliance.  The  matter,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  was  considered  to  be  settled,  though  the  marriage  was  not 
formally  announced.  The  Regent  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been, 
unhappily,  more  than  usually  addicted  to  the  favorite  vice  of  the 
day;  his  daughter  saying  in  her  expressive  phrase  that  there  was 
generally  "  too  much  oil  in  the  lamp.'*  Thus  at  a  fdte  at  tlie  New 
Military  College  of  Sandhurst,  where  the  whole  royal  family  werjs 
assembled,  and  the  Queen  on  her  departure  asked  for  the  Regent, 
he  was  not  then  to  be  found;  and  the  ladies  learned  that  he,  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  other  noble  guests,  were 
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under  the  tiiblc.^    The  Duke  of  York  hurt  his  head  very  seriously 
agitinst  a  wiue  ccllurct. 

On  January  6th,  1814,  \\t  find  the  Regent  at  Belvoir  Castle,  cele- 
brating the  baptism  of  an  heir  Tvith  great  and  prolonged  festivities. 
It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  in  February  he  was  seriously  ill,  "kept 
low,"  and  in  a  nervous  state;  indeed,  at  one  period  it  was  thought 
his  life  was  in  danger.  He  was  much  disturbed  at  the  Princess 
Charlotte  having  a  carriage  built  for  herself,  but  more  particulariy 
at  its  not  being  ordered  from  his  own  coachmaker.  In  this  de- 
pressed condition  he  spoke  of  going  to  Hanover,  and  would  burst 
into  tears  on  an  allusion  to  his  sister  Princess  Amelia.  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Brougham  thus  lugubriously  dwelt  on  the  situation,  and 
foreboiled  evil.  AVe  must,  however,  nmke  due  allowances  for  par- 
tisanship: **  Truly  things  may  be  said  to  be  desperate  when  the 
most  unpopular  King  since  James  II.,  at  the  most  alarming  crisis, 
is  able  to  do  exactly  what  he  pleases,  and  by  whom.  "We  owe  it  to 
his  forbearance  tliat  Macmaliou  and  Tyrwliitt  are  not  appointed 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord  High  Admiral." 

In  January,  1814,  the  Princess  went  through  the  ordeal  of  a  visit 
to  Windsor,  where,  as  she  says:  **  What  with  congratulations,  ill- 
concealed  joy  as  ill-concealed  sorrow,  good  humor  and  bad,  peeping 
out,  my  Contirmation  and  the  Sacrament,  and  little  jokes  and  witty 
sayings  that  were  circulated,  I  was  both  excessively  put  out  and 
overcome,  and  when  I  returned  to  town  I  was  quite  ill  for  some 
days  afterwards. "  When  she  got  back  to  London  she  was  left  to 
spend  her  birthday  alone.  A  few  days  later  she  was  dining  with 
her  mother,  when  the  foolish  lady  began  pouring  dissatisfaction 
into  her  daughter's  ear — if  it  were  not  there  already — saying,  "all 
the  world  had  hoped  for  promotions,  and  for  emancipation  from 
prisons,  etc.,  etc.,  the  day  of  her  coming  of  age,  but  that  no  public 
testimony  of  joy  had  been  shown  on  the  occasion,  and  it  had  passed 
away  in  a  mournful  silence."  Princess  Charlotte  was  considerably 
struck,  and  replied:  "Oh,  but  the  war  and  the  great  expenses  of 
the  nation  occasion  my  coming  of  age  to  be  passed  over  at  present.** 
"A  very  good  excuse,  truly,  "said  the  Princess  of  Wales,  "and  you 
are  child  enough  to  believe  it  I" 

In  the  April  of  this  year  a  proceeding  of  somewhat  romantic  in- 
terest took  place  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor.  Some  repairs  or  altera- 
tions were  being  made,  and  it  was  determined  to  open  the  cofBn 


•  Miss  Knight,  *' Autobiography,**  i.  958. 
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which  held  Iho  n-'miiiiis  of  Cliarles  I.  The  propritly  of  this  slcp 
wus  questionable,  but  the  curiosity  amaiig  anliquariana  to  a;iccrtuin 
wbutlier  the  account  liandcd  doun  was  uccurutc  in  all  pnrticulura 
could  not  be  resisted.  Tlie  historic  asaocialions  kindled  thu  im- 
Qgiu^LlioQ  of  tlie  Prince  Regeat,  who  dctcrmiucd.  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  to  he  prcscBt.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  April,  he 
ottended  ^I'itb  bis  brother  the  Duku  of  Cunibcrlnnd  and  otbei-s. 
Within  a  leaden  colHn  a  wooden  one  appeiired.  which  was  opened. 
Sir  Henry  Uulfurd  describes  what  was  seen.  "The  body  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  cercclolh,  into  the  folds  of  wbicli  a  quantity  of  unc- 
tuous matter  mixed  with  resin,  as  it  seemed,  had  been  melled.  .  .  . 
At  lengtli  the  whole  face  was  diseni^ged  from  its  covering.  The 
complexion  of  Ilie  skin  of  it  was  dark  aud  discolored.  The  fore- 
bead  uud  temples  hud  lost  Uitle  or  nothing  of  their  muscidar  sub- 
Etauci:;  the  cattilugc  of  llie  nose  was  gone,  but  the  left  eye,  iu  the 
llrst  moment  of  exposure,  was  open  and  full,  though  it  vanished 
immediately;  and  the  pointed  beard  was  perfect."  The  liead  was 
held  up  fur  llii!  spectators  to  examine.  CouIi;ni[>i)raueous  accounts 
describe  it  as  having  beeu  sewn  on;  but  the  thread*,  of  course,  had 
long  siuce  decayed  away.  The  hair  was  found  to  bo  thick  snd  a 
brown  color,  but  the  pointed  beard  was  of  a  reddish  tinge. 

A  sort  of  prvtii  verbal  was  drawn  up  and  attested  by  tlie  Prince, 
who  hurried  to  his  daughter's  room  (as  Bliss  Knight  used  to  relate) 
to  vent  his  emotions  after  he  liad  been  much  affected.  He  gave 
ber  a  lock  of  the  hair  which  he  had  cut  off.* 

Subjoined  are  Lord  Byron's  scurrilous  lines  "  On  the  Prince 
Regent  being  seen  standing  between  Uie  coffins  of  Cfaades  L  tad 
Henry  VUI."- 

TH£  TA.ULT  fiEFLZCnON. 
Funsd  for  contemptuous  breMb  of  saored  lies, 

Bt  Headless  Cbkrlea  see  henrtlesa  HonyllBSi 

BetveaD  tbitai  sUuids  ODOllier  scepcred  thing. 

It  moves.  It  relgni,  in  all  but  najae  a.  idog. 

Charles  Ki  Ui  people,  Hurrr  to  bis  nlte. 

In  him  the  double  tyrant  wakes  ta  llle. 

JuBtice  and  death  have  miied  their  dust  in  vain; 

Kacb  roj-al  vampire  wakes  to  life  ogDln. 

Ah,  what  con  tombs  avail,  since  these  dbgoTKe 

The  blood  and  tluat  ot  bothio  mould  a  Oeorge!  ' 

•  "  Noliw  and  Qiieiies."  Third  Series.  vUl.  Ml-HaUard'ii  Eaaja,  IlSa. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

1813—1814. 

In  diicussio^  the  alliance  between  the  Prince  of  Onn^  and 
Princess  Chariotte.  it  is  sin^lar  that  the  embarrassment  as  to  the 
clioice  of  re:iideuce  did  not  at  once  strike  the  statesmen  concerned 
— for  both  the  parlies  were  heirs  to  thrones — and  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  a  mode  of  living  could  be  devised  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  botli  countries.  The  course  pursued  was  to  leave  the 
question  (>|K'n.  Ixjtli  retaining  the  right  of  succession,  the  only  one 
stipulation  Ijeing  as  regards  the  children,  that  the  two  crowns  were 
not  to  devolve  on  one  i)erson,  but  if  there  were  two  sons,  the  eldest 
should  succeed  in  England,  the  second  in  Holland.*  But  this 
seemed  remote,  the  pressing  question  being  where  the  young  peir 
were  to  reside  in  the  meantime.  Was  the  **  Hope  of  England"  to 
l>e  removed  from  the  people  that  loved  her,  and  that  she  loved,  to 
the  Ha;;ue?  Kurly  in  March,  the  Dutch  envoy,  '*  Baron  Van  dcr 
Duyn  van  Mau.sdam,'*  arrived  with  the  solemn  formal  proposals  of 
marriai^e  from  the  Dutch  Court — this  being  always  a  matter  of  strict 
etiqiiotto.  He  brought  also  a  portniit  of  the  Prince,  with  the  modest 
ofTering  of  £14,000  for  jewels.  But  the  affianced  husband  did  not 
seem  to  gain  upon  his  betrothed.  She  was  treated  ungraciously 
cnougli,  in  a  childish  way;  no  information  was  vouchsafed  to  her 
as  to  her  establishment,  or  as  to  the  ladies  who  were  to  be  in  her 
suite.  No  wonder  blie  began  to  listen  to  whispers.  At  her  mother's 
she  was  told  that  the  proposed  marriage  was  unpopular  with  the 
nation,  and  by  March  it  was  evident  that  the  high-spirited  giri,  to 
whom  it  now  came  home  that  she  was  **  being  got  out  of  the  way/* 
l>egan  to  meditate  rebellion.  Even  in  this  affair  her  mother  was  to 
be  affronted,  for  the  Dutch  envoys  were  cautioned  not  to  go  near 
her.  f 

But  what  helped  to  shipwreck  the  whole  affair  was  the  opportune 
arrival  of  a  very  important  personage,  namely,  the  Czar's  sister, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 


•  Cantlereaffh,  "  LetterH,"  ix.  151-181.  t  Stockxnar.  '*  MemoirB,**  L  Mi 
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The  object  of  this  visit  has  not  been  very  clearly  ascertained,  though 
it  could  hardly  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  design  which  the  pub- 
lic had  only  the  year  before  assumed  was  on  foot,  namely,  that  of 
marrying  her  to  the  Regent  himself,  so  soon  as  he  obtained  a 
divorce.  Slie  was  a  slightly-made,  graceful,  and  interesting  per- 
sonage. The  idea  that  she  had  come  with  any  set  purpose  to  break 
off  the  Princesses  marriage  is  doubtful.  Still,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
eventually  married  her  sister.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  unfold 
the  successive  stages  of  this  struggle;  how  the  young  girl,  prompted 
by  Brougham,  met  every  objection  and  worsted  her  father  and  his 
counsellor.  The  whole  affair,  from  whatever  influence,  presently 
cume  to  a  dead  stop. 

In  this  desperate  state  of  things  the  only  resource  was  to  send  for 
the  fa  ace,  who  was,  in  tnith,  taking  the  matter  rather  calmly. 
He  arrived  in  town  on  April  SOth.  It  was  strange  that,  following 
tlie  regular  modern  habit  of  hospitality  to  foreign  sovereigns,  he 
w}is  iilluwed  to  shift  for  himself  in  the  matter  of  quarters,  and 
found  a  Icxlging  at  his  tailor's.  This  may  have  been  to  keep  his 
incognito.* 

Miss  fiercer  (Lady  Keith)  told  Mr.  Greville  in  1882,  that  there 
was  another  reason  for  this  change — that  the  Princess  had  fallen  in 
love  with  **  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,"  with  whom,  she  says, 
Miss  Knight  had  contrived  clandestine  meetings. 

During  this  struggle  the  nation  was  in  a  great  tumult  of  joy  at 
the  defeat  of  "  thcCorsican  ogre.'*  One  of  the  results  of  this  catas- 
trophe was  the  return  of  the  long-exiled  King  of  France.  He  was 
now  to  take  his  departure,  and  the  Regent,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
liad  shown  the  exiled  family  the  most  marked  honors,  made  this 
the  occasion  for  a  fresh  and  last  display.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  enthusiasm  and  cordiality  of  the  crow.l,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  Regent.  The  French  royal  family  were  to  come  to  town  in 
solemn  procession,  from  Stanmore  Priory. 

During  this  interesting  proceeding,  at  which  the  whole  of  liondon 
assisted,  there  were  two  persons  almost  purposely  excluded,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter.  The  young  girl,  who  would 
have  enjoyed  such  a  show,  was  going  herself  in  her  carriage  to  the 
park  to  get  as  good  a  view  as  she  could,  when  the  Grand  Duchess, 
calling  by  chance,  brought  her  to  her  hotel.  There,  we  are  told, 
neither  the  Prince  nor  the  royal  family  took  any  notice  of  her,  "and 

•"Mem.  Regency."  i. 78. 
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this  neglect  seemed  to  press  hard  upon  her,"  odds  Miss  Knight. 
However,  the  honest  mub,  who  b}'  a  sort  of  instinct  seemed  to  know 
her  cose,  welcomed  her  with  delighted  acclamations,  scarcely  allow- 
ing her  to  puss;  indeed,  wherever  she  npi)eared  now,  this  was  the 
case,  though  she  did  not  seek  it.  The  Regent  certainly  showed  the 
King  and  his  family  the  most  unbounded  devotion,  made  them 
flowery  speeches  in  French,  while  his  brother  Clarence  attended  the 
party  to  France. 

But  there  were  even  greater  festivities  at  hand:  the  foreign  sove- 
reigns were  coming  to  London,  and  the  Regent  would  have  good 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  taste  for  pageants  and  entertainments. 
But  every  stop  he  took  in  these  agreeable  pfaisancei  was  to  bring  him 
mortitlcition  and  a  reminder  of  his  bete  noir.  That  irrepressible 
being,  his  wife,  would  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  strangers 
to  claim  their  attentions.  Two  drawing-rooms  had  iK'en  announced 
with  much  tlouri.sh  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  guests,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  young  Princess,  was  to  appear  at  them.  The 
gossips  found  an  explanati'oii  for  the  tAvo  ceremonials  in  its  being  a 
device  by  which  the  hostile  couple  might  avoid  meeting.  But  at 
the  end  of  May  the  public  were  favored  with  another  episode  of  this 
1  unhappy  scandal,  which  took  the  shape  of  the  following  communi- 
(cation,  dated  Windsor  Castle,  May  23rd,  1814: 

"  The  Queen  considers  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  ac- 
quainting the  Princess  of  Wales  that  she  has  received  a  communi- 
cation from  her  son,  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  he  states  that  her 
Majesty's  intention  of  holding  two  drawing-rooms  in  the  ensuing 
month  having  been  notified  to  the  public,  he  must  declare  that  he 
considers  that  his  own  presence  at  her  Court  cannot  be  dispensed 
with;  and  that  he  desires  it  to  be  understood,  for  reasons  of  which 
he  alone  can  be  the  judge,  to  be  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determi- 
nation not  to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either 
in  public  or  private.  The  Queen  is  thus  placed  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  intimating  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  impossibility  of 
her  3Iajesty's  receiving  her  royal  highness  at  the  drawing-rooms. 

"^  "CnARLOTTE  R." 
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The  Princess  was  determined  to  accept  the  challenge  and  go. 
Mr.  Whitbread,  however,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  required 
a  letter  of  submission,  written  by  himself,  to  be  adopted. 

The  answer  was  of  the  humblest  kind,  alluding  to  her  unpro- 
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tected  state,  and  asking  iliat  the  reasoti  o(  such  a  sliilit  should  bo 
expliUDed  to  Iho  illiisirious  guests.  She  declnrcd,  bowcver,  that 
ibe  would  ripp<;:il  lo  the  public.  The  Quten  answered,  thai  she 
would  have  complied  with  the  request,  only  that  tLe  proposed  pub- 
lication made  it  nnoeccssary.  What  follows,  aud  relaied  by  Mr. 
Orey  BcDDett,  shows  what  a  iwlitical  iustnimeat  the  poor  ladv  had 
been  made  by  adverse  and  coDlending  advii^ers. 

'•  On  the  night  of  the  asih  Creovey  called  upon  Wliitbread,  who 
showed  him  the  Iftler  and  liis  answer.  Creevey's  remark  was, 
'Tou  have  cut  her  throat;'  aod  althousb  be  docs  not  gn  nil  the 
lengths  of  Brougham,  who  persists  she  ought  to  go  to  Court, 
yet  be  maintains  thai  ^^hc  ought  lo  have  made  as  great  a  noise  as 
possible,  deniiiiiiling  reasons  why  she  should  be  so  cacluded,  etc. 
etc.  Wbitbread  wns  much  hurl  at  this;  and  yesterday,  the  3Snd, 
he  told  CrecTcy  he  hail  deprived  him  of  liia  nigbt's  rest.  Last  night 
at  Brookes'B.  Creevey  and  I  being  there,  WhUbrcad  came  in  from 
the  play  ver^-  much  out  of  spirils.  The  waller  gave  him  a  letter 
from  Brougham,  who  bad  missed  seeing  hjm  \a  the  morning. 
Creevey  told  me  il  was  very  imperiinecl.  Whitbreud  sent  his  replyT^ 
and  Creevey  still  maiotaining  that  Ihe  Princess  was  lost  without  a 
hope  of  redemption,  if  some  way  was  not  found  to  get  her  out  of  j 
the  scraps,  proposed  that  she  should  write  a  letter  lo  the  Prince, 
calling  upon  him  lo  state  why  she  should  be  excluded  from  Court, 
and  that  her  a<>^cnt  to  the  Queen's  proposal  was  out  of  respect  to 
her  mother,  and  Ihai  she  did  not  wish  to  be  any  impediment  lo  her 
holding  a  drawing.room.  This  letter  was  wrillen  when  1  left 
Brookes"s  this  morning  at  two.  1 1  bus  long  been  understood'tBaT 
the  Princess  reluming  to  Court  was  Ibe  cause  there  was  no  draw- 
ing-room, and  thai  the  Prince  was  cndeaiJoring  to  persuade  the 
Queen  to  take  this  step,  she  resisting  ucless  writing  by  his  order. 
At  last  she  haa  consented,  and  she  will  live  to  repent  it.  On  the 
night  of  the  26th  an  nn.swer  came  back  from  the  Queen,  thanking 
the  Princess  for  her  dctermiantion.  MacMahon  had  no  notion  of 
the  letter  to  the  Regent,  and  told  Creevey  in  the  morning  that  il 
was  a  sad  scrape  Ihe  Regeat  had  got  into,  Creevej'  eaid.  "  Yes.  il 
is,  as  the  Regent  has  now  declared  bis  determinaiiou  thai  she 
should  not  be  crowned,'  'No,  but  he  bus  not,'  replied  MacMahon. 
'Yes.  but  he  h.is.'  aaya  Creevey— quoting  the  words  'public  and 
private' — 'we  think  it  so.  and  have  acted  accordingly,'  MacMahon 
then  said  that  '  he  wa,s  sick  to  death  of  the  whole  concern,  and  that 
he  never  went  lo  bed  without  wishing  he  might  never  rise  again.' 
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80  much  for  little  3Iac.    Lord  Sidmoutb,  upon  M.  Angelo  Taylor 
•peaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  said  it  was  a  fatal  bniincw 

"The  letter  to  the  Prince  was  a  spirited  one.  She  told  him  that 
she  had  '  been  declared  innocent.  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as 
guilty.  Sir,  yoiu-  royal  highness  may  positively  refuse  to  read  thia 
letter;  but  tlie  world  must  know  that  I  have  written  it,  and  thej 
will  see  my  real  motives  for  foregoing,  in  thia  instance,  the  rigfata 
of  my  rank.  Occasions,  however,  may  arise  (one,  I  trust,  is  far 
distant)  when  I  must  appear  in  public,  and  your  royal  highneaa 
must  be  present  also.  I  waive  my  rights  in  a  cose  where  I  am  act 
absolutely  bound  to  assert  them,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Queen,  as 
far  OS  I  can,  from  the  painful  situation  in  which  she  is  placed  by 
your  royal  highness,  not  from  any  consciousness  of  blame,  nor  from 
any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  those  rights,  or  of  my  own  worthineaa 
to  enjoy  them.  Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected  for  this  proceed- 
ing is  calculated  to  make  it  peculiarly  galling.  3Iany  illustriooa 
strangers  arc  already  arrived  in  England.  This  season  your  royal 
highness  has  chosen  for  treating  me  with  fresh  and  unprovoked  in- 
dignity ;  and,  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  I  alone  am  prevented  by 
your  royal  highness  from  appearing  in  my  place,  to  partake  of  the 
general  joy ;  and  am  deprived  of  the  indulgence  in  those  feelings  of 
pride  and  affection  permitted  to  every  mother  but  me.' " 

After  this  protest  she  went  down  to  Worthing,  where  she  dis- 
played herself  on  the  beach.  Here  she  already  conceived  the  idea 
of  leaving  the  country,  demanding  £50,000  a  year,  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  her  friend  as  she  considered  him,  was  to  aak  the 
Regent  for. 

On  June  8th  the  sovereigns  arrived.  Then  began  a  aeries  of 
fdtes,  and  a  banquet  of  the  most  magnificent  description. 

After  the  first  interview  of  the  General  with  the  Prince,  an  inter- 
esting scene  took  place:  "  The  Prince  Regent  returned  with  the  gal- 
lant BlQchcr  from  his  private  apartments,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
grand  hall,  surrounded  by  the  people,  placed  a  blue  ribbon  on  his 
shoulder,  fastening  it  with  his  own  hand,  to  which  was  hung  a 
beautiful  medallion,  with  a  likeness  of  the  Prince,  richly  set  with 
diamonds.  The  Marshal  knelt  while  the  Prince  was  conferring  this 
honor,  and  on  his  rising,  kissed  the  Prince's  hand.  The  Prince  and 
the  General  bowed  to  the  public,  whose  acclamations  in  return  ex- 
ceeded dcsc*ription." 

London,  as  Miss  Knight  says,  "was  out  of  its  senses,"  rushing 
after  these  foreign  visitors,  acclaiming  them  with  delight.    But  it 
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miut  have  bceo  iDfiaiCcly  murtifj-iug  to  Ibe  boat  lo  find  hlmaell 
greeted,  in  the  presence  uf  tlie  guests  he  wislied  to  LoDor,  with 
hiues  and  groans!  A  fellow  put  hia  head  into  the  carriage, aayiog 
"Where's  your  wife!"  On  wliich  Iho  Regenl.  with  readiaess  nod 
good-tiiinior.  said  quietly.  "Emperor,  thitt'a  fur  youl"  The  latter 
lutd  iusuted  that  his  sUlur  eltoiild  eit  in  the  same  auringe  with  him 
and  the  HL-^'eDt.  ivhich  the  latter  deckrcd  wast  iiupossihle,  "as  uo 
woman  ever  went  ia  (he  same  carriuge  with  tlie  sovereign."  Go 
■uch  a  point  of  etiquette  he  coukl  be  firm  and  vtheraeut  enough, 
Hud  the  di£';u3»Lou  whs  muintuiaod  fur  hours. 

There  niu  now  a  geatid  aiiile  night  at  the  oiiera.  which  all  the 
potentates  were  to  visit.  But  agriiu  to  the  Itegcul  it  was  to  be  a 
night  ol  niorliticulion,  for  hia  mifc  inteiiilL-d  lo  be  there— a  com- 
peiing  atiRiction,  Hiiheno,  his  cfioris  to  hare  her  excluded  frcim 
the  various  p:Lgeaiita  had  been  Buccesaful.  To  the  Guildhall  ban- 
quet, "the  C'liy,"  who  were  friendly,  durednol  ask  her.  From  Ihe 
theatre  ke  would  also  have  excluded  her  if  he  could.     Here  was  the 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the  opera,"  .says  her  lady-in-waiting,  "  ti> 
the  Princess's  mid  uU  her  attendants'  infinite  Burpriae,  we  aaw  the 
Regent  placed  between  the  Emperor  und  the  King  of  Pmsaia,  and 
all  the  miaor  priacea.  in  a  boi  to  the  right.  '  God  save  the  King' 
waa  perfurming  when  the  Princess  entered,  and  consequently  she 
did  not  sit  down,  I  saw  the  Regent  wasat  Ibui  tiiiie  stunding  and 
applauding  tlie  Grassinis.  As  soon  as  Itae  air  was  over,  the  whole 
pit  turned  round  to  the  Princess's  bos  and  applauded  her.  We  in- 
treated  her  lo  rise  and  laaka  o.  curtsy,  but  she  sat  immovable,  and 

at  last,  turning  round,  she  said  to  Lady :   'My  dear,  Pimch's 

wife  is  nobody  when  Punch  la  present.'  '  We  shull  be  hissed."  said 
Sir  W.  Gell.  'No,  no.'  again  replied  the  Princess  with  inflQite 
good-humor,  '  I  know  ray  busineaa  better  than  to  take  the  morsel 
out  of  my  husband's  mouth;  lam  not  to  »ieem  to  know  that  the 
applause  is  meant  for  roe  till  tlieycall  my  name'  The  Prince 
seemed  to  verify  her  worda,  for  he  got  up  anil  liowed  to  the  audi- 
ence. This  was  construed  into  &  bow  lo  the  Princess,  must  unfor- 
tnnately;  I  any  most  unfortunately,  because  she  has  been  blamed 
for  not  reluming  it;  but  I,  who  waa  an  eye-wii-ness  of  tlie  circum- 
Blancs,  know  the  Princess  acted  jual  as  she  ought  to  have  done. 
The  fact  wu?,  the  Prince  took  the  applause  to  himself;  and  his 
friends,  or  rather  his  toadies  (tor  they  do  not  deserve  the  imme  of 
friends),  to  save  him  from  the  imputation  of  this  ridiculous  vanity, 
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chose  to  say  thai  he  did  the  most  beautiful  and  elegaut  thing  in  the 
world,  and  bowed  to  his  wife  I 

"  When  the  opcni  was  finished,  the  Prince  and  his  supporten  were 
applauded,  but  not  entliusiastically;  and  sc:ircely  had  his  royal  high- 
ness left  the  box,  when  the  pi*ople  called  for  the  Princess,  and  gaT6 
her  a  very  warm  applause.  She  then  went  forward  and  made  three 
curtsies,  and  hastily  withdrew.  When  the  coachman  attempted  to 
drive  home  through  Charles  Street,  the  crowd  of  carriages  wa«  so 
immeuse  it  was  impossible  to  pass  down  that  street,  and  with  diffi- 
culty the  Princess's  carriage  backed,  and  we  returned  past  Carlton 
House,  where  the  mob  surrounded  her  carriage,  and,  having  once 
found  out  that  it  was  her  royal  highness,  they  applauded  and  huz- 
zaed her.  The  mob  opeueil  the  carriage  doors,  and  some  oCthem 
insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  her,  and  askeil  if  tliey  should 
burn  Carlton  Hou?c.  *  Xo.  my  good  i>cople,'  she  said;  *be  quite 
quiet — let  me  iioss,  and  go  home  to  your  beds.*" 

The  poor  lady  was  buoyed  up  by  this  success,  in  the  belief  tliat 
the  sovereign  would  come  to  see  her,  and  a  rumor  reached  her  that 
the  Czar  was  to  call  on  that  or  the  following  day,  but  he  never 
came.  She  was  delighted.  She  gradually  g:ivo  way  to  the  hope 
which  charmed  her,  and  said — poor  soul! — "  3Iy  ears  are  very  ugly, 
but  I  would  give  them  both  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to  come  to 
me  to  a  ball,  supper,  any  entertainment  that  he  would  choose."  She 
dressed,  and  waited  till  seven,  but  no  Emperor  came. 

The  reception  the  Regent  met  with  on  some  occasions  was  pun- 
ful.  "The  Prince  Regent,  with  his  superb  retinue,  passed  along 
Pall  Mall  without  iutemiption;  but  his  carriage  no  sooner  entered 
the  park  than  the  multitudes  assembled  there  recognized  his  royal 
highness,  and  he  was  annoyed  by  the  most  dismal  yells,  groans,  and 
hisses,  which  continued  the  whole  way  from  the  stableyard  to  the 
Queen's  house.  The  horses  were  put  to  their  full  speed  to  carry  his 
roval  hi<;hness  throusrh  this  unsrracious  scene." 

The  sovereigns  were  in  a  diftlcult  position,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  settled  to  call  upon  her,  when,  on  setting 
out,  one  of  the  ministers  came  in  hot  haste  from  the  Regent,  im- 
ploring him  in  his  master's  name  not  to  do  so.  The  King  of  Prussia 
took  the  half-hearted  course  of  sending  his  chamberlain. 

"  The  Regent  was  much  hissed  and  groaned  at,"  wrote  a  lady  to 
Lord  Fitzharris,  "  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  drawing-room.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  was  in  uue  of  the  private  boxes  upstairs  at  the 
play  last  night,  and  had  a  little  boy  placed  before  her.    Towards 
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tlie  End  of  tbe  plaf  ft  man  in  a  lilglicr  box  stood  up,  (old  the  Iiouse 
tlicf  wcro  honored  with  tbe  presence  ot  ILILII.  tbe  Princess  ot 
Wnles,  and  desired  she  migbt  be  cheered,  which  she  was.  three 
limea.  "God  save  the  King'  cnlled  fur,  nnd  exceseire  npplauao  at 
the  lines.  'Confoand  their  polilics.  fmstmle  Iheir  knavish  tricks;' 
and,  after  alt.  this  clinnipion  calivd  lur  '  Ihrcc  cheers  more  for  an 
oppressed  Princess,  who  should  go  to  Court '—more  cheering.  AH 
lliis  is  lamentable."  Kor  was  Iliis  Ibc  only  viciory  obtained  bj  the 
luckless  Princess.  It  will  Im  recollected  tliatou  the  recovery  of  tlie 
King,  twenty  years  before,  While's  club  gave  a  griind  political  gala. 
sod  it  was  determined  to  £ive  an  entertainment  on  a  scale  of  simi- 
Iftr  m  orifice  nee  to  Ihe  sovereigns.  Tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
indued!  to  olTer  hi«  sgntcioiis  house  and  gardens  ia  Piccadilly  for 
the  festival,  nnd  many  of  the  fine  old  trees  which  omamenlcd  his 
grounds  Lod  actually  been  cut  down.  '■BulKudJenly,  when  the 
committee  was  in  council,  a  mcssai^  came  from  a  great  person  to 
the  committee  to  desire  lo  know  what  style  of  company  they  meant 
to  nsk  to  their  ball,  or  some  chimsy  hint  of  thin  sort;  uliich  Ihe 
committee  however  undcrsiood.  for  they  sent  l»ack  word  that  they 
meant  to  request  Ihelle^nt  himself  to  invite  all  the  roj-alties  whom 
he  wished  should  be  there,  and  Chat  they  should  f^end  a.  number  of 
tickets  to  him  for  that  purpose.  But  this  was  not  deemed  secure 
enough  to  exclude  the  obnoKioiis  individual:  for  some  member,  a 
friend  to  tbe  Regent  (it  was  ^aid  to  be  Lnnl  Yarmouth),  made  a 
motion  that  no  member  should  give  away  his  tickets  except  to  his 
relations,  or  that  some  line  of  rank  should  he  dmn-n,  such  as  that 
no  one  but  peers'  daughters  should  be  invited,  so  as  to  exclude 
eanaiHe  and  higlier  rank  likewise.  Upon  this  Lord  Sefton  got  up 
and  said  it  was  easy  to  see  these  confused  proposals  were  meant  to 
exclude  the  Princess  of  WaleJ" ;  and  he  obserred  that,  a?  one  of  the 
members,  every  ticket  he  subscribed  for  was  his  own,  and  every 
one  of  them  h«  intended  to  send  to  tbe  Princess,  to  be  disposed  of 
OS  she  pleased.  Fourteen  other  members  said  the  samei  but  as  tbey 
were  not  the  majority,  and  a^  those  who  were  lo  pay  for  the  diver- 
sion were  not  to  hare  leave  to  do  what  they  pleased  at  it,  they  de 
termined  they  would  give  do  ball  at  all.  "  This,  no  doubt,  was  the 
origin  of  the  animosity  which  so  long  raged  between  the  Prince  (ns 
Regent  and  King)  and  the  objecting  nobleman ;  the  latter,  like  Brum- 
mel,  exercising  his  ready  wit  and  persiflage  on  the  weakness  of  his 
sovereign. 

A  few  days  after  the  sci>ne  nt  Drury  Lane,  there  was  lo  be  11  enni- 
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mand-niglit  at  Dnirr  Lane  Theatre,  and  when  the  B^pent's  wife 
Bent  for  a  box  she  was  informed  they  were  all  engaged.  It  is  not 
UDchariiable  to  presume  that  this  was  prompted  by  the  Coart.  It 
was  contrived  that  a  box  should  be  secured,  when  a  letter  arriTed 
from  Mr.  Whitbread  advising  her  on  no  account  to  go.  Her  case, 
he  said,  was  coming  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  **  You  ice,  my 
dear," she  said  to  one  of  her  ladies,  "how  I  am  plagued.  Hy 
friends  torment  me  as  much  as  my  enemies.*  Go,  bowerer,  ahe 
would,  but  ^fr.  Whitbread  arrived  and  succeeded  in  diss«iading  her. 

Xor  was  her  daughter  treateil  more  kindly.  During  all  these 
fdtes  she  was  allowed  to  appe:ir  at  only  one  dinner,  but  was  rigor- 
ously excluded  from  even  the  parties  given  by  noblemen  in  honor 
of  the  sovereigns.  Even  for  the  drawing-room  she  was  allotted  a 
garret  at  the  top  of  the  Queen's  house  to  dress  in,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  remon^tmnces  of  the  sursreoiis  that  it  was  chanircd  for  a 
more  suitable  one.  She  was  deeply  wounded  at  the  exclusion  of 
her  mother,  and  hesitated  about  going.  However,  with  her  usual 
spirit,  she  showed  herself  in  the  parka  and  public  drives,  her  smil- 
ing face  winning  all  hearts,  and  the  people  calling  to  her:  **God 
bless  you!  Don't  desert  your  mother!"  Finally  all  these  festivities 
were  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  sovereigns  departed. 

One  result  of  these  meetings  of  the  continental  sovereigns  in 
London  and  Paris  was  the  famous  fantastic  league  known  as  "The 
Holy  Alliance,"  engendered  in  the  somewhat  fjralte  disposition  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  When  it  was  arranged,  the  Regent  was 
invited  to  join.  The  spirit  of  the  engagement  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  English  Con.stitution.  as  Lord  Liverpool  pointed  out  to  his 
royal  master,  who  accordingly  put  it  aside  in  the  following  conTen- 
tional  reply  to  each  of  the  three  members: 


THE  REGENT  TO  THE  «O\-EREI0NS. 

"  Carlton  House,  OeL  fi.  iSUu 

"  Mt  DEAR  Brother  and  Cousin, 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Majesty's  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  copy  of  the  treaty  between  your  ^lajesty  and  your 
high  allies,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September.  As  the  forms 
of  the  British  Constitution  which  I  am  called  upon  to  maintain  in 
the  name  and  in  the  place  of  the  King  my  father,  prevent  me  from 
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accediDg  lo  Ihe  trenly  in  tiie  form  in  which  it  is  laid  before  me,  I 
choose  tbis  way  to  convey  to  tlie  august  sovereisiis  wllo  linve  signed 
it.  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  principles  wUicli  they  have  ei- 
pressed,  aud  in  the  declaration  which  they  linve  made,  that  they 
will  take  the  Divine  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  tin- 
alterable  rule  of  their  conduct  iu  all  Ihatr  social  tmd  political  con- 
duct." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

1814. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  young  Princess's 
marriage,  the  progress  of  which  had  been  suspended  during  these 
galas. 

A  great  concession,  as  it  was  conceived,  was  now  to  be  made, 
and  two  Articles  were  forwarded  to  her  by  Lord  Liverpool,  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  not  to  leave  the  countr}'  without  permission  of 
the  Regent,  who  was  to  have  power  to  recall  her,  and  tliat  she 
was  not  to  be  absent  more  than  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the 
year.  She  answered  that  "this  gave  her  no  security  in  case  the 
Regent  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  agree.  She  debated  the 
question  formally  with  the  ministers,  and  at  last  Lord  Liverpool 
told  her  bluntly  tliat  her  wishes  could  not  be  complied  with.  On 
this  she  wrote  to  her  suitor  with  unconcealed  delight  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  all  at  au  end! 

However,  the  matter  was  once  more  renewed.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  app^^aled  to  his  father,  and  finally  an  Article  was  accepted 
by  both  parties,  to  the  effect  that  she  was  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
kingdom  against  her  consent,  or  detained  longer  than  she  choose. 

The  Regent  w^as  the  bearer  of  this  concession,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  came  to  pay  one  of  his  dreaded  visits, 
threatening  and  cajoling  her.  He  was  greatly  out  of  humor,  and 
tried  to  persuade  her  that  now  the  concession  was  made,  she  must 
give  no  more  trouble  and  of  herself  yield  on  the  point  This  was 
on  June  6th.  Miss  Knight  also  he  tried  to  bring  round,  protesting 
that  he  had  only  agreed  to  tlie  marriage  to  please  his  daughter,  and 
dwelling  on  his  own  **  parental  affection."  The  old  Queen  then 
proceeded  to  buy  Iier  trousseau:  and  the  young  Princess  was  told 
that,  as  soon  as  her  sovereign  was  gone,  the  wedding  should  take 
place.  These  proceediogs  threw  her  into  intense  alarm  and  anxiety. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  seriously  ill  with  an  affection  in  her 
knee,  the  pain  of  which  prevented  her  sleeping,  so  that  the  surgeons 
onlercd  her  at  once  to  the  sea;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
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The  Czar  even  had  been  employed,  bringing  with  him  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  begging  of  her  to  see  liim,  and  using  all  arguments,  asking 
her,  was  she  going  to  give  up  so  good  a  match — "  all  to  be  praised 
by  a  Mr.  Whitbrcad?"  he  added,  pointing  to  The  Ttrnti  newspaper, 
which  was  on  the  table. 

It  seemed  it  was  impossible  to  daunt  the  Prince  of  Orange.  For 
all  this  worry  and  torture  he  was  indirectly  responsible:  and,  for 
a  candidate,  there  was  something  undignified  in  liis  behavior.  She 
had  now  consented  to  see  him,  but  their  meetings  did  not  add  to  hia 
favor  in  her  eyes.  His  behavior,  too,  did  not  recommend  him.  It 
was  reported  that  he  came  to  her  having  taken  too  much  wine,  and 
was  described  as  liaviug  come  from  some  races  on  the  top  of  a 
stage-coach,  drunk  and  riotous.  His  future  bride  was  heard  to 
declare,  that  *'hewas  so  ugly  she  could  not  speak  to  him  without 
turning  away  her  face." 

It  having  now  fastened  on  her  mind  that  if  she  once  left  the 
country  her  mother  would  be  helpless,  she  tried  to  raise  a  new  issue, 
announcing  to  him  that  she  would  not  leave  England;  that  when 
she  had  a  house  of  her  own  it  must  be  opened  to  both  her  parents. 
This  he  could  not  agree  to.  Disputes  arose  on  petty  subjects.  She 
wished  him  to  ride  with  her  in  the  riding-house,  to  which  he  made 
some  objection.  She  made  a  point  of  it;  then,  annoyed  at  her  par* 
tinacity,  he  broke  away,  and  left  her  to  recover  her  temper. 
Delighted  at  the  pretext,  she  wrote  to  him  that  evening,  June  16th: 

"  After  what  has  passed  upon  this  subject  this  morning  between 
us  (which  was  much  too  conclusive  to  require  further  explanation), 
I  must  con.:>ider  our  engagement  from  this  moment  to  be  totally  and 
forever  at  an  end.  I  leave  the  explanation  of  this  affair  to  be  made 
by  you  to  the  Prince  in  whatever  manner  is  most  agreeable  to  you, 
trusting  it  entirely  to  your  honor,  of  which  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  doubted.  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  sin- 
cere concern  I  feel  in  being  the  cause  of  giving  you  pain." 

At  a  ball  that  night  at  Hertford  House,  he  laughed  with  a  friend 
at  what  he  called  her  "tantrums,"  but  was  gravely  warned  that  it 
was  serious.  On  the  next  morning  her  letter  reached  him.  She 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  her  mother,  who  was  enchanted  and  flattered  at 
being  made  the  cause  of  the  rupture.  He  did  not  answer  it  at  once, 
but  two  days  later  wrote  that  at  last  he  accepted  the  plain  dec- 
laration so  often  made  to  him. 

26 
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Ur«';':,  v>  -A-i.o.Vi  ii*;  wu  deT'^tlo?  Llz^^^lf.  could  be  indiifereDt  to  tlie 
fttt^ri'.iofi  of  »/>  L'fcn'ii><'/Qne  a  man.*  He  bod  brought  a  letter  to  her 
from  Mi«;  f^  i^i;  of  Brinswick.  and  she  ^as  so  pleaaed  with  him  that, 
M  4h<;  tol'l  .Svx:kmar  loaj  after,  she  spoke  of  him  to  her  aunt,  the 
\)\\r\\i*'/^n  of  Voric,  iSxylw^  that  she  would  iike  to  know  him  better, 
but  lj;ui  no  op|y/rturiity,  as  she  was  excluded  from  all  the  balls;  on 
whirh  tlic  Duciio-'i  d':cUred  she  would  give  a  ball  for  her  specially. 
Iff!  w;i9i  invit^.'d  to  tea  at  Warwick  Ilouse,  when  he  commended 
biiri^.lf  Htill  further.  In  the  psirk  he  would  ride  near  the  carriage 
niifl  try  to  U:  noticed.  He  Ixjldly  aillowcd  his  aims  to  be  known,  and 
wiiH  u'lroii  in  hin  l>chuvior  to  the  Regent.  He  succeeded  in  offend* 
ini(  un  tnn',  and  sfourfd  goo<l-Datured  toleration  and  even  good 
winhcH  for  his  success  from  all.  After  he  went  away,  the  Regent 
(li'cliiriMl  liini  to  be  u  most  honorable  young  man,  and  that  he  was 
prrfi'cily  siitisih'd  with  a  letter  of  explanation  which  he  had  written 
to  him. f 

Thn  bishop  hiul  now  l)een  throwing  out  some  alarming  hints  to 
thn  iMfiM't  tliat.  unless  the  Princess  yielded,  some  awful  measures 
would  bo  liikrn.    Then  cnmc  a  lull.   It  was  now  the  morning  of  the 


•  \jkf\y  R<uw  W«*i»rAll,  "Princess  Chariotte,"  p.  188. 
t  NUs  KiitKht,  **  Autoblographj/*  1.  301. 
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11th  of  July,  and  it  was  known  that  the  bishop  had  been  cloeeted  for 
hours  with  the  Regent.  The  poor  girl,  conscious  that  some  mischief 
was  impending,  was  ill  and  nervous,  when,  about  five  o'clock,  a 
message  arrived  that  she  and  her  duenna  were  to  go  over  at  once  to 
Carlton  House.  She  declared  she  was  unequal  to  a  fresh  scene,  and 
3Iiss  Knight  went  alone.  The  Regent  insisted  his  daughter  should 
come  the  next  day.  Already  it  had  leaked  out  that  she  was  to  be 
removed  to  her  father's  house,  to  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity.  Ko 
visits  or  letters  were  to  be  received,  and  all  her  servants  and 
friends  were  to  be  dismissed  and  some  creatures  of  the  Regent 
put  about  her.  The  following  day  she  was  again  summoned, 
and  again  declined  to  go.  Towards  six  o'clock  the  Regent  made 
his  appearance,  and  sent  down  for  her.  Now  was  the  supreme 
momeut.  She  came  out  from  tliat  interview  "in  the  greatest 
agony,"  saying  to  Miss  Knight  that  she  had  but  an  instant  to  speak 
to  her,  telliug  her  that  the  new  ladies  were  in  the  house,  that  the 
servauts  were  dismisiied.  that  she  was  to  l)e  shut  up  and  was  to  see 
DO  one  but  his  friends,  and  that  if  she  did  not  go  at  once  the  Prince 
would  come  himself.  Falling  on  her  knees  she  exclaimed  passion- 
ately, *'  God  Almighty  grant  me  patience!" 

Miss  Knight,  then  sent  for,  was  told  that  she  was  dismissed — that 
her  room  was  wanted  for  that  very  evening.  The  Regent  added  he 
was  sorry  to  put  a  lady  to  inconvenience.  She  answered  that  her 
father  had  suffered  for  fifty  years,  serving  his  country,  so  she  was 
not  likely  to  mind  a  few  hours'  inconvenience.  On  this  he  said 
there  was  a  room  at  Carlton  House  which  she  might  have  for  a 
night  or  two.    This  she  declined. 

The  young  Princess  was  shut  up  in  her  bedroom  when  the 
bishop  came  and  knocked  violently  at  the  door.  This  she  fancied 
was  her  father  come  to  seize  her,  and  in  fresh  terror  she  fled  away 
by  another  door. 

As  Miss  Knight  came  out  she  met  Miss  Mercer  crying,  who  de- 
clared that  she  could  not  find  the  Princess,  and  that  she  believed 
she  had  fled  from  the  house.     So  it  proved  to  be. 

The  next  day  all  London  was  talking  of  the  elopement,  and  the 
daring  act  of  the  young  girl.  Miss  Mercer  was  at  a  window  that 
looked  into  the  lane  that  led  from  Warwick  House  when  she  heard 
people  declare  that  it  was  the  Princess  that  had  passed  them  down 
the  lane.  The  two  ladies  rushed  to  the  Regent,  and  told  him  that 
the  Princess  had  declared  she  would  go  to  her  mother,  and  before 
they  could  interfere  was  gone.    The  Prince  answered  be  was  glad. 
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as  now  people  would  see  what  she  was,  and  on  the  Continent,  when 
it  became  known,  no  one  would  marry  her.  The  bishop  and  ^Dss 
Mercer  offered  to  go  for  her. 

The  young  Princess  had  rushed  into  the  street,  and,  stopping 
a  hackney-coach,  offered  the  astonished  driver  a  guinea  to  take 
her  to  Connaught  Place.  Lord  Brougham  relates  what  followed. 
Ho  was  dining  out  when  a  message  was  brought  to  him  beg- 
ging him  to  go  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Assuming  this  to  be  one 
of  Uie  Princess  of  Wales's  humors,  and  being  tired  with  having 
sat  up  the  night  before,  he  sent  word  that  he  was  unable  to  go. 
"The  messenger  brought  buck  word  that  I  was  wanted  on  most 
'particular  business,  and  that  a  coach  was  waiting  at  the  door  by 
express  commands.  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  fell  asleep  as 
soon  as  I  stepped  into  it,  not  awaking  till  it  reached  Connaught 
Place.  I  stumbled  upstairs,  still  half  asleep,  to  the  drawing-room. 
To  my  astonishment,  I  found  both  my  hands  seized  by  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  She  said,  '  Oh,  it  is  too  long  to  tell  now,  for  I  have 
ordered  dinner,  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  come  up.'  We  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  she  was  in  high  spirits,  seeming  to  enjoy  hezself  like  a 
bird  set  loose  from  its  cage. 

"  There  came  while  we  were  at  table  various  persons  sent  by  the 
Regent:  the  Chancellor  Eldon,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (the  tutor); 
Lord  Ellenborough ;  Adam,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall; 
and  Leach.  All  arrived  one  after  another,  and  as  they  were 
announced  the  Princess  or  her  daughter  said  what  was  to  be  done 
with  each.  Eldoii  being  named,  they  said,  "Oh  no;  let  him  wait 
in  his  carriage/'  which  was,  like  that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  all  the  others,  a  hackney-coach.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  not 
having  been  sent  by  the  Regent,  was  brought  upstairs;  and  none  of 
the  others  had  any  communication  witn  our  party  except  the  Duke 
of  York,  whom  the  Princess  of  Wales  saw  for  u  few  minutes  in  the 
room  IhjIow. 

•* '  They  may  wear  me  out,'  the  Princess  Charlotte  said,  *by  ill- 
treatment,  and  may  represent  that  I  have  changed  my  mind  and 
consented.'  We  then  conversed  upon  the  subject' with  the  othem, 
and  after  a  long  discussion  on  that  and  her  lesser  grievances,  she 
took  me  aside  and  asked  me  what,  upon  the  whole,  I  advised  her  to 
do.  I  said  at  once,  '  Return  to  Warwick  House  or  Carlton  Houae» 
and  on  no  account  to  pass  a  night  out  of  her  own  house.*  She  was 
extremely  affected,  and  cried,  asking  if  I  too  refused  to  stand  by 
her.    I  said  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  as  to  the  marriage  I  gave 
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no  opinion,  except  that  she  must  follow  her  own  inclination  entirdy, 
but  that  her  returning  home  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  in  this 
all  the  rest  fully  agreed. 

"The  day  now  began  to  dawn,  and  I  took  her  to  the  window. 
The  election  of  Cochrane  (after  his  expulsion  owing  to  the  sentence 
of  the  court,  which  both  ensured  his  re-election  and  abolished  the 
pillory)  was  to  take  place  that  day.  I  said:  'Look  there,  madam, 
iu  a  few  hours  all  the  streets  and  the  park,  now  empty,  will  be 
crowded  with  tens  of  thousands.  I  have  only  to  take  you  to  that 
window,  and  show  you  to  the  multitude,  and  tell  them  your  griev- 
ances, and  they  will  all  rise  in  your  behalf.'  'And  why  should 
thev  not?'  I  think  she  said,  or  some  such  words.  'The  commo- 
tion,' I  answered,  'will  be  excessive;  Carlton  House  will  be  attacked 
— perhaps  pulled  down ;  the  soldiers  will  be  ordered  out ;  blood  will 
be  shed;  and  if  your  royal  highness  were  to  live  a  hundred  years 
it  never  would  be  forgotten  that  your  running  away  from  your 
father's  house  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  such  is  the  English  people's  horror  of  bloodshed,  you  never 
would  get  over  it.'  She  at  once  felt  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  and 
consented  to  see  her  uncle  Frederic." 

The  night  was  an  exciting  one.  Not  till  two  in  the  morning  was 
she  persuaded  to  yield.  The  heroic  girl  made  a  solemn  protest,  that 
she  was  resolved  not  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange.  She  desired  a 
note  to  be  made  of  this  protest,  which  was  duly  signed,  and  six 
copies  were  taken  and  given  to  those  present.  Her  positive  injunc' 
tions  were  laid  on  them,  that  if  ever  the  attempt  to  renew  the  mar- 
riage should  be  made,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  public  It  is  amazing 
to  read  the  self-possession  and  decision  of  this  young  creature  in  stay- 
ing an  emergency.  Her  old  enemy  the  Chancellor  had  a  share  in 
compelling  her  to  surrender.  ".When  we  arrived,"  he  says,  "I 
informed  her  that  a  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  we  would  attend 
her  home.  But  home  she  would  not  go.  She  kicked  and  bounced ; 
but  would  not  go.  Well,  to  do  my  office  as  gently  as  I  could,  I  told 
her  I  was  sorry  for  it,  for  until  she  did  go,  she  would  be  obliged  to 
entertain  us,  as  we  could  not  leave  her.    At  last  she  accompanied 

U8."» 

*  There  were  many  accounts  of  this  strange  dramatio  scene,  hotd  Bitm^iam 
has  been  ridiculed  for  the  share  he  gives  himself  in  this  afCair.  EQs  various 
statements  as  to  his  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  the  Prlnoesi;  tht  idea  of  such 
important  personages  as  the  Chancellor  and  others  being  kept  waiting  In 
hackney-coaches  outside,  and  above  all  the  melodramatic  speech  at  the  win* 
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^JTlie  sensation  caused  by  these  proceedings  may  be  imagined. 
/From  that  moment  the  younj^  Princess  became  endeared  to  the  peo- 
I  pic,  for  the  fact  of  a  young  girl  having  to  fly  from  the  house  of 
I  her  father  was  a  presumption  of  ill-treatment.    Indeed,  what  can  be 
'   said  of  the  Regent,  who  at  every  otep  seemed  to  blunder  afresh  I    It 
was  remarked  that  the  behavior  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  showed  an 
J  unexpected  good  sense,  and  no  one,  it  was  noticed,  was  so  eager  that 
the^f  rincess  should  leave  the  house  and  go  back  to  her  father's.*   It 
•    was  natural  that  the  young  girl  should  consider  this  a  desertion  at 
such  a  crisis,  and,  after  casting  her  lot  with  her  mother,  should  resent 
8uch  cold  welcome.    It  seems  that  from  this  time  a  change  took 
place  in  her  feelings.    An  affectionate  parent  would  have  laid  aside 
the  cautious  warnings  of  "advisers,*'  and  have  chivalrously  cast  her 
lot  with  her.     Such  an  element  of  strength  would  have  been  invalu» 
able,  and  the  idea  of  the  Chief  Justice  issuing  his  Habeas  Corpus,  or 
the  officers  of  the  law  arriving  to  drag  the  young  Princess  away,  was 
too  ludicrous  to  be  entertained  a  moment.    A  tumult  would  have 
followed  of  a  most  serious  kind,  and  the  Regent  have  excited  such  a 
storm  of  execration  as  he  could  never  have  surmounted.    But  the 
Princess  of  Wales  at  that  moment  was  busy  with  a  plan  that  con- 
cerned her  own  interest,  and  she  might  have  been  afraid  of  imperil- 
ling it. 

As  the  young  Princess  was  now  to  be  under  a  sort  of  restraint,  it 
was  determined  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  Mr.  Brougham  put  forward 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  as  his  niece's  protector.    Accordingly,  in  the 


dow,  hare  been  doubted.  That  his  statements  are  substantlaUj  oofreet  can 
be  shown.  Lord  Dundonald^  however,  states— at  the  last  page  of  Us  memoir 
—that  the  speech  at  the  window  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Bat  this 
is  improbable,  as  it  is  exactly  the  topic  that  the  popular  orator  would  hav« 
urged.  Further,  his  account  was  read  to  the  Duke,  and  accepted.  A  potnt  is 
made  that  Lord  Ck>chrane's  election  did  not  take  place  until  some  days  later. 
Lord  Cochrane  himself  says  that  it  took  place  on  that  day,  and  this  is  urged 
as  proof  that  the  scene  was  only  engendered  in  Lord  Brougluuii's  imsgina- 
tion.  In  any  case  it  is  evident  that,  as  an  election  was  going  on,  the  nrnninsp 
tion  having  taken  place  on  the  day  before,  and  the  polling  to  oome  on  later, 
he  wished  to  impress  on  the  Princess  that  the  n^ghborhood  was  in  a  state  oC 
excitement  which  would  be  inflamed  by  the  incident. 

*  See  also  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  account.  "  Memoir  of  Adolphns,**  p.  ITS. 
We  cannot  accept  the  fanciful  theory  of  "The  Edinburgh  Review  **  that  all 
felt  that  a  night  passed  under  her  mother's  roof,  whither  "the  Sapios** 
resorted,  etc.,  would  have  been  contamination.  It  was  obviously  felt  that^  if 
she  returned,  the  matter  was  merely  a  visit;  but  if  she  slept  there,  it  Mirama 
a  refuge,  and  the  Rubicon  had  l>een,  as  it  were,  passed. 


TES 

Hoiue  of  Lords,  on  July  tbe  ISth,  after  Inlkln^  of  hU  "  ngilnted 
feelii^."  thnt  Prince  put  questions  to  Lord  Liverpool  ns  to  tlie 
position  of  the  PrincesH:  whelliitr  alie  wiw  nlloweil  to  communicate 
witli  lier  friends  in  writing  or  otherwise;  was  slic  pre»ente(i  going 
to  the  setk;  was  she  to  have  nn  estaMisliincni  eultable  to  her  mnk? 
Tlw  miniater,  with  riaible  reluctaiitf,  rose  to  dcclaru  llial  he  declined 
giving  any  nuswcr — that  il  was  unbecoming  to  put  such  questions. 
The  Prince  was  "  the  father  of  his  fnniUj-."an(l  was  ■'affectml  with 
great  Tendenie.«s  and  love  toivanls  liis  child."  hud  adopted  measures 
forber  good,  "agreeably  to  the  duties  which  Ood.  nature,  and  the 
laws  of  (iie  country  imposed  upon  him,'  After  this  pretij-  picture, 
the  Duke  vindiented  himself  from  any  dUrespcct,  but  the  Chancellor 
treated  him  in  rather  a  severe  style,  and  gave  liim  a  good  letHurc  on 
his  beliavior.  It  was  said  that  asitddcn  "lit  of  asllima"  Cumislied 
him  with  a  convenient  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  the-  business. 

H(!  Iiad  previously  sent  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  asking  lo  be 
allowed  to  see  his  niece,  and  received  for  an  answer;  "Tbe  Regent 
hasreail  the  letter,  and  litis  no  commands."  ilr.  Broughnm,  excited 
by  the  eonteat,  was  prompting  other  friends,  trying  to  stir  up  Lord 
Grey,  the  Princess's  friend,  declaring  that  he  was  rare  she  was 
"game,"  and  would  go  to  tbe  Tower  if  necessary.  One  of  hia 
schemes  wos  "  to  set  Peter  Plymley  on  them, "  and  if  he  foiled,  to  get 
the  Princess  herself  to  ask  bim  to  write  in  her  ctiuse.  But  Lord 
Grey  felt  tliet  such  a  struggle  between  her  relations  carried  on  In 
public  was  unbecomiog.  and  likely  to  cause  mischief.  He  and  Lord 
Grenvjlle  strongly  opposed  the  matter  being  renewed. 

Meanwhile  the  young  Princess's  allowances  bad  been  formally  cut 
off.  She  was  obliged  to  sell  some  of  her  Jewels  to  pay  U«d«*men 
distressed  for  their  money,  with  eertaiu  liltle  pensionn  lo  tbe  poor. 
She  was  also  forced  to  admit  one  of  her  ladies  lo  Rleep  in  llie  same 
room  or  in  the  next,  the  door  beiug  left  open.  All  lier  letters  and 
parcels  were  searched.  Her  friends  had  t/iken  care  to  publish  the 
opinion  of  her  three  physiciBn,"!,  that  she  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  sea- 
side, a  step  that  caused  "great  anger  "at  Carlton  House.  Dr.  Boillie 
intcrrogBied  Miss  Knight  in  amanner  "moet  unjustifiable,"  by  onter 
of  the  Prince.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  until  the  end  of  August. 
She  also  was  put  to  the  questir>u  ns  lo  whether  she  had  set  on  ber 
uncle  to  bring  her  case  forward.  Nor  did  the  Regent  want  defcndere: 
his  hired  writers  in  The  Poif.  aud  others,  presenting  him  as  en 
injured  father.  "Aware  of  this  uaaatiira'  rebellion."  wrote  the 
Rev.  Bate  Dudley,  "the  royal  parent,  as  might  be  expected,  becnnie 
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anxious  to  ascertain  the  description  of  persons  by  whom  his  daughter 
was  immediately  surrounded,  and  by  means  of  one  of  the  most  pious 
and  virtuous  characters  of  the  land  it  was  discovered  that  many  of 
her  associates  were  persons  possessing  pernicious  sentiments,  alike 
hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  daughter,  the  father,  and  the  country. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  whole  of  the  obnoxious  associates 
were  dismissed  by  order  of  the  Regent."  This  gross  attack  upon 
ladies  who,  at  the  worst,  could  have  been  only  u  little  indiscreet, 
was  characteristic  of  the  press  of  the  day. 

After  all  this  dissatisfaction  and  excitement  it  is  not  surprising 
to  And  that  the  Regent  was  now  in  a  bad  condition  of  health.  He 
had  organized  a  series  of  shows — his  favorite  pastime — to  commem- 
orate the  peace,  and  vast  sums  of  money  had  been  laid  out  on 
these  pageants.  But  his  nerves  were  shaken  by  these  agitations, 
and  by  the  rough  and  hostile  greetings  which  saluted  him  in  public; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  often  that  a  prince  is  found  who  is  engaged 
in  a  double  contest  with  a  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  are 
popular.  The  old  Queen  was  credited  with  the  late  proceedings, 
and  was  held  in  such  detestation  by  the  crowd  that  on  coming  from 
a  party  at  Carlton  House  she  was  nearly  mobbed.  "  The  hooting, 
hissing,  and  abuse,"  says  Lord  Grey — "  there  was  no  form  of  re- 
proach that  did  not  assail  her  ears — was  more  violent  and  alarming 
than  ever."  Her  son  had  to  send  his  aide-de-camp  to  protect  her; 
but  the  high-spirited  old  Queen  disdainfully  rejected  oil  assistance, 
declaring  that  she  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  country,  and 
had  never  been  so  insulted.  "And  now,"  she  added  grotesquely, 
"  I  be  sphit  upon !"  Her  situation  was  indeed  pitiable — grown  old, 
in  ill-health,  neglected;  her  husband,  her  family  discordant:  she 
must  have  looked  back  with  despair  to  the  old  days — the  walking 
on  the  terrace  at  Windsor  with  her  husband  in  his  blue  uniform, 
surrounded  by  a  dutiful  family,  and  saluted  by  the  respectful  and 
affectionate  homage  of  the  crowd. 

The  shows  consisted  of  galas  in  the  parks,  where  the  R^ent  was 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  erecting  pagodas,  temples,  and 
bridges  of  an  ela}x>rate  kind  made  of  wood,  to  say  nothing  of  ridicu- 
lous •*  sea  fights"  between  tiny  craft  on  the  ornamental  water. 

But  now  the  Regent  was  to  receive  an  intimation  of  an  unex- 
pected kind,  which  must  have  rejoiced  him.  The  object  of  his 
dislike  was  about  to  leave  him  in  peace,  disgusted  and  wearied  out 
by  the  recent  mortifications.  The  Princess  of  Wales  sickened  with 
the  long  Ftniggle:  finding,  moreover,  that  her  life  was  passing  away 
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in  wretchedness  and  dulness,  with  no  prospect  of  relief,  determined 
to  quit  the  country.  Knowing  that  this  step  would  be  distasteful 
to  her  regular  Radical  advisers,  she  did  not  consult  them,  but 
invited  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  0.  Leveson;*  and 
employed  the  former  to  draw  up  a  formal  application  to  Lord 
Liverpool  for  permission  to  reside  abroad.  The  ministry  proposed 
to  give  her  £50,000  a  year.  Curious  to  say,  the  discussions  which 
gave  her  the  welcome  annuity  had  brought  out  the  unexpected  fact 
that  regular  articles  of  separation  had  been  signed  in  1809,  which 
settled  on  her  an  allowance  of  £17,000  a  year. 

It  was  odd  to  find  her  friend  Mr.  Whitbread  vehemently  opposing 
the  application,  declaring  that  the  Princess  had  never  asked  for 
any  money,  that  the  sum  seemed  too  much.  As  the  Princess  quit- 
ted England  within  the  month  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  sudden  liberality  was  in  view  of  her  departure  from  this 
country,  which  she  had  announced  as  early  as  the  first  week  In 
June.f  On  the  following  day,  worked  on  by  ^Ir.  Whitbread,  who 
almost  compelled  her  to  follow  his  advice,  she  had  written  to 
the  Speaker,  declaring  that  she  was  unwilling  to  "burden  the 
people  "  with  so  large  a  sum,  and  that  £35,000  would  be  sufiScient 
for  her  wants.  The  Government  took  no  notice  of  this  proposal 
till  the  8th  of  the  next  month,  when  Lord  Castlerengh  hinted  at  its 
not  being  her  own  act,  and  said  she  herself  liad  gladly  accepted  the 
money.  He  added,  rather  contemptuously,  that  he  hoped  capital 
would  not  be  made  out  of  this  attempt  at  self-abnegation.  But  the 
reduced  sum  was  finally  voted. 

An  appeal  to  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Whitbread  produced  a 
solemn  warning  from  the  former,  in  which  he  declared  that  abroad 
she  would  be  followed  by  spies,  and  exposed  to  all  dangers  from 
misrepresentations ;  whereas  in  England  she  was  safe.  He  told  her 
there  were  designs  for  divorcing  her.  He  enjoined  her  to  stay  only 
a  short  time.  In  fact,  he  made  a  most  remarkable  prophecy  of 
what  actually  was  to  occur;  and  it  does  appear  as  though  he  knew 
enough  of  her  character  and  previous  behavior  to  be  certain  that 
what  he  prophesied  would  follow.  That  she  accepted  it  in  this 
offensive  sense  is  evident  from  the  extraordinary  letter  of  complaint 


•  Brougham's  "  Autobiography/'  IL  S58.    Mr.  Qrej  Bennett  also  states  this 
interference  of  Canning. 
t  "  Diary  of  Lady  C.  Campbell,"  1.  829. 

26» 
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she  wrote  to  Canning,  begging  that  it  should  be  shown  to  Lord 

Liverpool.    S. -^ — ' 

lei  the  ministry,  indeed,  she  had  found  this  one  friend,  whose 
devotion  to  her,  even  through  tlie  later  more  critical  events,  wo 
ready  to  stand  the  test  of  real  sacrifices.  Mr.  Jerdan,  who,  from 
^lis  connection  with  the  newspapci's,  seems  to  have  gained  Mr.  Can- 
ning's confidence,  recounts  the  following  odd  scene,  at  which  he 
assisted,  and  which  shows  the  romantic  character  of  the  minister's 
feelings: 

"  On  going  to  Gloucester  Lodge  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  as  cus- 
tomary, I  obser\''ed  the  Princess's  carriage  at  the  door;  and  wns 
^     hesitating  whether  I  should  go  in  or  not,  when  Mr.  Canning  led  her 
\     out  and  handed  her  to  her  scat,  beckoning  me  to  enter  by  another 
'    passage.     A  glance  informed  me  that  something  of  unusual  interest 
had  taken  place,  for  the  Princess  appcare<l  flushed  to  crimson,  and 
Mr.  Canning  exceedingly  moved.     I  proceeded  into  the  room,  and 
walking  up  to  the  fireplace,  stood  leaning  my  arm  on  the  cliimney- 
piece,  when  the  latter  returned  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement  and 
agitation,  exclaiming  (in  a  manner  more  resembling  a  stage  effect 
than  a  transaction  in  real  life):   'Take  care,  sir,  what  you  dol 
Your  arm  is  bathing  in  the  tears  of  a  PrincessI'    I  immediately 
perceived  that  this  was  the  trutli." 

The  Princess  was  determined,  she  said,  to  return  at  once  should 

she  hear  of  ' '  any  alarming  reports. "    But  go  she  would.    * '  Nothing 

,   cwi  stop  her,"  wrote  one  of  her  ladies.    This  was  in  truth  the  fixity 

j    of  purpose  of  a  weak  mind.     The  moment  of  departure  was  singu- 

^larly  ill-chosen.     She  was  deserting  her  daughter,  whose  battle  had 

1  ^    been  fought  in  her  interest,  and  was  sorely  distressed  at  the  idea, 

•  *  /    and  who  at  the  time  was  writing  eagerly  to  be  allowed  to  see  her. 

\    And  it  will  be  found  that  this  desertion  effectually  chilled  the  devo- 

i^"tion  of  the  child.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  expedition  was  really 

:  -promoted  by  a  passionate  longing  for  freedom,  and  for  enjoyment 

.'    after  nearly  twenty  years  of  life  under  a  ban.    The  mother  and 

her  child  were  to  have  one  last  interview,  and  never  to  see  each 

■^._other  again. 

On  August  2nd,  the  Princess  of  "Wales  arrived  at  Worthing,  ex- 
pecting to  go  on  board  the  Jason  frigate,  which,  however,  had  not 
arrived.  Crowds  assembled  on  the  beach  and  followed  her  as  she 
walked ;  and  when  she  went  to  Lancing,  a  couple  of  miles  away, 
the  whole  town  followed.  There  they  saw  her  embark,  attended 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  and  the  boy,  "  young  Mr.  Austin."    It 
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is  recorded  that  she  wore  a,  dark  pellss«  and  a  "  hussar  cap  "  of 
velvet  and  green  satin,  nCter  the  I'russinn  fashion,  with  a  greea 
feather.  A  more  melodmmatic  element  was  noted,  -viz.  a  m^te- 
riouB  ■'  large,  long  case,  with  these  words  painted  in  n-liiie  letters: 
'Her  Royal  Hiphnesa  the  Princess  of  Wales,   to  he  alwaj-a  with 

She  wept  as  the  .Tiu^on  trignte  soiled  awaj.  She  passed  bj  the 
Tesel  on  her  hiishaml's  birthday;  always  good  in  impulse,  the  poor 
exiieilntnlc  hij  health  and  happiness  in  a  bumper.  She  (ravelled  ' 
under  the  name  of  Countess  of  WolfenhQItd.  A  curious  story  was 
printed,  which  was  Ukely  enough  to  have  been  true,  llint  during 
the  course  of  her  travels  she  contrived  to  see  Prioce  Leopold,  and 
handed  him  a  letter  from  her  daughter.* 

In  this  fashion  she  set  out  on  this  moat  fatal — ns  it  was  to  prove — 
pilgrimage.     She  had  really  handed  herself  ovrr  to  her  enemies. 

Few  characters  have  been  more  perplexiug  than  llmt  of  the 
Princess  of  'Wales.  That  she  was  good-natured,  good-hearted, 
clever,  Uvel3-,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  all  was  mixed  with  a 
recUess  gamin  element.  Had  she  been  controlled  by  a  sctisible 
man  of  the  world,  she  might  probably  have  lived  a  reputable  ordi- 
nary life.  If  we  only  think  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  what 
is  called  "(aboo"  upon  any  lively  high-spirited  person  of  our 
acquaintance,  with  a  powerful  faction  on  the  wntch  to  destroy  her, 
it  will  he  fell  at  once  how  this  hunted  pariah  state  of  life  will 
operate  for  the  worse.  It  seems  ouologous  to  the  case  of  the  en- 
larged prisoner  wisliing  to  reform  and  live  honestly,  but  haras.ied 
and  hindered  in  every  effort  by  police  espionage.  The  result  is  a 
life  of  desperate  defiance,  r.nd  of  final  indifference.  Xor  was  her 
life  free  from  pecuniary  cares.  '^(^ 

She  was  often  reduced  to  strange  shifts  for  money,  at  one  time  ' 
trying  to  raise  some  Ihouvands  on  the  lease  of  her  house  at  Blnch- 
heath.  now  sending  one  of  her  ladies  to  sell  "  two  enormous  unset 
diamonds ;"  borrowing  from  friends  and  from  her  bankers — who  at 
last  refused  to  allow  her  to  overdraw  to  a  very  small  amount,  it 
was  believed,  owing  to  instigation.  Great  allowance,  therefore, 
should  be  made  for  the  effect  on  her  character  of  innumerable  . 
petty  persecutions  of  this  kind.  '^ 

Her  best  vindication  is  the  respectable  circle  of  friends  and 
families  she  surrounded  herself  with  for  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years 

•  "Lite  ot  Princeio  Charintte,'  I,  231. 
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of  her  life  in  England.  This  circle  was  more  respectable  than  what 
Qicr  consort  affected.  When  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  taking 
service  with  her,  a  friend,  who  knew  the  Princess,  gave  her  the 
highest  testimony.  Indeed  the  choice  of  two  of  her  ladies  showed 
a  sagacit}'  on  the  one  side  and  a  faith  and  appreciation  on  the  other 
highly  significant.  Tlicsc  were  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  whose  faithful  service  was  her  best  testimony. 
As  is  well  known,  the  latter  was  one  of  the  brilliant  and  admired 
sisters  who  left  such  an  impression  on  all  who  knew  them,  and 
which  included  Lady  GlcnlKTvic  and  Lady  Sheffield.  The  wit  of 
Lady  C.  Lindsay  had  a  flavor  that  delighted  her  friends,  of  which 
Sir  H.  Holland  gives  a  pleasant  specimen.  "  It  was  of  the  copious 
librar}'  of  Lord  Guildford,"  he  says,  '*  that  his  sister,  Lady  C.  Lind- 
say, used  to  say.  and  not  without  some  justitication,  *  Frederick's 
librarv  contains  but  two  sorts  of  books — books  that  cannot  be  read, 
and  books  that  ought  not  to  Ik*  read.'  Her  playful  letters  were 
wrongfully  obtained,  and  wrongfully  used  in  the  Queen's  trial  in 
1821." 

Of  her.  Lord  Houghton,  in  his  pleasing  "  Monographs,"  gives 
an  interesting  graphic  sketch,  describing  how,  wlien  slie  said  a 
good  thing,  "her  features  crumpled  into  an  expression  of  irresis- 
tible good-humor."  * 

Her  steady  support  of  her  mistress,  and  her  gallant  bearing  as  a 
witness  during  her  trial,  are  well  known! 

Yet  the  Princess  found  herself  bored  with  the  grave  manners  of 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  whom  she  had  dubbed  "  Joan  of  Arc;"  and 
over  whom  indeed  she  used  to  make  merry  with  her  correspondents. 
*•  My  dragonne  de  vtrtii"  she  would  write,  "  has  been  sick  for  some 
days,  so  I  am  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  run  away  with  by  some 
of  the  enchanters  who  come  to  relieve  locked-up  princesses.  No 
hopes  of  getting  the  dragonne  married;  no  one  will  venture  to 
espouse  *  Joan  of  Arc.  *  Dey  are  all  afraid  of  de  iVmazon,  and  I  am 
not  much  surprised." 

*  **  She  used  to  g:iye  an  amusini;  account  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  the  drawing-room  of  her  father's  house.  The  clergyman  broufdit  no 
Prayer  Book,  thinking  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  him  with  one. 
but  no  such  article  was  forthcoming  in  the  house;  and  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting over  the  difflcrulty  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  by  memory.  The  cler- 
g>'man,  confused  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  came  frequently  to  a  dead 
scop,  and  could  only  continue  by  the  fragmentary  reminiscences  of  the  com- 
pany. "  Somehow  or  other.*  said  Lady  Charlotte, '  I  do  not  think  I  was  eTer 
rightly  married  at  all.'  **— "Monographs." 
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Lord  Byron  is  well  presented  in  another  of  these  light  sketches: 
"  My  better  half,  or  my  worse,  which  you  choose,  has  been  ill,  I 
hear;  but  nothing  to  make  me  hope  or  fear.    Pray  bum  this  piece 

of  high  treason,  my  dear .    Lord  Byron  did  enquire  for  you 

also,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention.  He  was  all  couleur  ds  ro$e  last 
evening,  and  was  very  pleasant;  he  sat  beside  me  at  supper,  and 
we  were  very  merry.  He  is  quite  anoder  man  when  he  is  wid 
people  he  like,  and  who  like  him,  than  ho  is  when  he  is  wid  oders 
who  do  not  please  him  so  well.  I  always  tell  him  there  are  two 
Lord  Byron s,  and  when  I  invite  him,  I  say,  '  I  ask  the  agreeable 
Lord,  not  the  disagreeable  one.'  He  take  my  plai9anUrie  all  in 
good  part,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  am  rather  a  favorite  with  this 
great  bard." 

*'  To  toll  you  God's  truth,"  she  would  exclaim  in  her  grotesque 
phrase;  **  tu  tell  you  God's  truth,  I  have  had  as  many  vexations  as 
most  people,  but  we  must  make  up  vons  mind  to  enjoy  de  good, 
spite  of  de  bad;  and  I  mind  now  de  last  no  more  dan  dat,"  snap- 
ping her  fingers.  ^ 

Nor  must  we  omit  noticing  here  a  person  of  mark,  who,  though 
connected  with  her  retinue  but  for  a  year,  achieved  a  high  and 
unique  reputation.  This  was  Dr.  Holland,  later  better  known  as 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  son-in-law  of  Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the 
cultivated  courtly  physicians,  whose  gifts  lay  as  much  on  advising 
adroitly  on  critical  matters,  in  entertaining  catueris,  as  in  physic^ 
Among  these  eminent  persons  may  be  included  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Queen  and  Princesses;  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  equally  acceptable  to  the  Regent  as  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland.  Sir  William  Knighton,  though 
more  confidentially  employed,  was  of  lower  type,  while  the  Wil- 
lises, Baillies.  Tierneys,  etc.,  were  merely  of  the  average  class.  In 
our  day  this  type  of  Court  physician  is  not  found  existing.  When 
the  Princess  was  preparing  to  leave  England,  Sir  W.  Gell  brought 
her  this  young  physician,  who  was  found  to  have  "  a  good  coun- 
tenance and  pleasing  manners,"  and  also  "appeared  clever."  He 
was,  in  truth,  more  than  this,  a  young  man  of  singular  discretion 
and  capacity,  and,  fifty  years  later,  was  enjoying  the  highest 
esteem  in  London  society  for  his  singular  tact  and  charm  of  man- 
ner, OS  well  as  for  his  ability  as  a  physician.  He  became  not  only 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  "fashionable  physician,"  but  the  agreeable 
friend  and  talker,  who  had  met  at  some  time  of  his  life  almost 
every  remarkable  personage  of  his  day.    Indeed,  Sir  Henry  Hoi- 
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land  and  his  life  are  well-nigh  unique;  and  his  amiable  power  of 
attaching  old  friends,  and  his  facile  charm  of  attracting  new  ones, 
seem  to  have  been  only  rivalled  by  another  man  of  society,  the  late 
Mr.  Ticknor.    He  was  born  in  1788,  and  lived  to  write,  in  hia 
eighty-fourth  year,  a  most  iDtcresting  volume  of  "Becollectiona." 
A   little    before    he   had   mnde   his   eighth   voyage    acroflB   the 
Atlantic — full  of  the  undiminished  ardor  for  travelling  which  had 
led  him  to  explore  Icclaud,  the  £;ist,  and  every  country  where  men 
of  science  offered  attractions;  among  his  patients  he  could  count  no 
less  than  six  prime  ministers,  and  almost  every  statesman  of  note. 
He  had  attended  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  had  stood  by  the  bed  of  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.     He  was  consulted  in  1819  by  Dr.  Antommarchi, 
then  on  his  ^vay  to  St.  lleleua  to  attend  the  first  NaiK)leon;  and,  in 
1831,  had  been  hurriedly  summoned  to  Holies  Street,  where  he 
found  Queen  Hortcnse  "hanging  over  the  bed  of  her  son,"  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  in  a  gastric  fever.     With  the  same  remarkable  man 
he  was  dining  a  few  days  before  the  Boulogne  attempt;  and  on  him 
he  waited  in  his  davs  of  dethronement  and  exile  at  Chislehuist.    He 
had  known  Madame  D'Arblay,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Lord  Stowell, 
Wedge  wood,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld;  had  seen  Murat  and  King  Joa- 
chim at  the  head  of  his  troops;  had  witnessed  the  bombardment  of 
Cadiz  by  Soult;  was  with  President  Lincoln  when  the  American 
Civil  W^ar  was  raging;  had  talked  with  Kellerman,  and  Maria 
Louisa,  and  Pope  Pius  VH. ;  was  intimate  with  all  the  wits  and  lit- 
erary men  of  his  own  and  other  countries;  with  Humboldt,  Sis- 
mondi,  Schlegel,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  Talleyrand;  during  his  long 
life,  in  short,  had  known  all  and  every  one  that  was  worth  knowing. 
Yet  with  these  opportunities  he  enjoined  on  himself  a  rare  discre- 
tion, and  on  principle  registered  nothing  of  what  he  learned,  destroy- 
inge  very  letter  that  he  received.     He  set  out  in  life  with  a  determina- 
tion to  economize  his  pleasures,  to  make  every  hour  of  his  life  avail- 
able by  system.     There  is  something  melancholy  indeed  in  the  tone 
of  intellectual  epicureanism  which  seems  to  have  been  the  bluest 
standard  he  set  before  himself.    This  self-restraint  was,  periiape,  the 
secret  of  his  success;  and  it  is  singularly  displayed  in  his  reserve  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  which  he  had  full 
opportunities  of  judging.    He  notes  as  a  curious  coincidence  that, 
on  his  return  to  England  after  leaving  the  Princess's  service,  he  was 
called  upon  to  attend  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.    Such  was  this  amiable  and 
interesting  man. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
1815—1816. 

Thus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  one  he  detested,  the  Regent 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  impatience  to  take  advantage  of  her 
absence,  and  commence  operations  for  ridding  himself  of  her  alto- 
gether. Almost  at  once  he  pressed  his  Ministers  to  help  him  to  a 
divorce.  That  tliis  was  seriously  discussed  at  Carlton  House  and 
forced  on  their  consideration,  wc  are  assured  by  Mr.  Brougham.* 
With  his  usual  capriciousness,  he  proposed  turning  them  out  and 
substituting  more  compliant  agents. 

The  young  Princess  had  now  at  last  been  sent  to  the  sea — to  Wey- 
mouth— where  she  soon  recovered  her  health  and  spirits  and  began 
to  enjoy  herself  a  little.  Here  she  pursued  her  studies  and  made 
sailing  excursions;  and  many  pleasant  stories  were  told  which 
delighted  the  public  of  her  lively  speeches  and  her  spirit  The 
exciting  crisis  that  led  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  now  drawing 
on.  About  a  fortoight  before  that  great  event,  we  obtain  a  single 
glimpse  of  the  poor  outraged  ^Irs.  Fitzherbert;  the  scene  f  was  at  a 
ball  given  by  Lady  Aylesbury.  The  Regent  was  present,  arriving 
at  one  and  remaining  until  two.  She  was  there,  and  dreadfully  over- 
come, for  he  took  no  notice  of  her.  But  now,  the  excitement  con- 
nected with  the  great  decisive  victory  was  to  be  the  one  absorbing 
thought. 

It  is  curious  that  with  this  event  were  to  be  associated  two  highly 
dramatic  scenes,  both  taking  place  at  a  ball,  both  of  which  would  be 
well  worthy  of  the  painter.  That  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
ball,  at  Brussels,  when  the  Duke  gave  orders  for  the  advance, 
makes  the  pulses  stir. 

No  less  exciting  was  the  night  of  Mrs.  Boehm's  ball  in  St  James's 
Square,  where  the  Prince  was  when  the  news  of  the  glorious  victory 
reached  London.     On  this  entertainment  no  expense  was  spared. 


•  *'  Autobiography,**  U.  S68,  S79. 

t  Miss  Knight,  '*  Autobiography.'^iL  07. 
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The  Ti/tTf^'i  acd  hi*  r:r-.!  \rr,'ljtn  2iad  be*=  estenained  to  dinaer. 
"Tlift  Cri*.  q-ii'ir;"*  -^i-  Visr  for=ie-i.  asd  the  Rescci  vms  'valkias 
up  to  tb't  'lilt.  "Tl.'rr.. '  -ija  02  eje-'sri-aesf.  "I  saw  ererr  one; 
wiiLout  tL'r  -'.iji.tr-*.  s^:L.vj  of  o^xni-Ti.  nih:;!?  so  the  viadom. 
'vrbi/.-b  liv!  !^:<rr.  '.'.-f:  "xiri*:  o^^s  •/■^-uti-^  of  th^  exoes^ire  .«ul:riiieiv  of 
fhe  w^tritL'Tf.  Til*:  n:->;f;  c.-a."^-!!.  ami  the  Aisce  wms  nopped.  for 
we  b<apl  notLinz  b'l!  th^r  T<x:fr:rou3  ^ho::t5  of  on  esormoos  mob 
who  ha/l  j'l-t  enVrfT;'!  •h«.-  -quart,  an«i  '.rr-rc  nincis^  by  the  side  of  a 
p'i«»tcliai'^: -and- four,  out  of  wh^r^  -K-iadow*  were  hanging  three 
French  eaz!^.  In  a  s^.-cond  ibc  door  of  the  carriage  was  flung 
Ofi^n,  and  without  waiting  for  the  stcp«  to  be  let  down,  oot  spimog 
Ilrrnry  Percy — uch  Ji  dn*ry  fi^re — with  a  flag  in  each  hand,  push- 
in;:;  a.side  ever}*  onr;  who  iiappcned  to  lie  in  iiU  way.  dashing  upstain 
into  tlw;  iTall-room,  -roppinLr  liu^tily  up  to  the  Regent,  dropping  on 
one  knr-fr,  living  tlic  fl.i;rs  at  his  f«'et,  and  pronouncing  the  woids: 
•Victory,  sir!  vict«ir}'''  The  Prince  Regent,  greatly  oveirome, 
*vent  into  an  adjoining  room  to  read  the  despatches:  after  which  he 
ffiturnr-d,  said  a  few  words  to  hU  hostess,  sent  for  lii«i  carriage,  and 
l«rft  the  hou5«.*.  The  royal  brothers  soon  followed,  and  in  less  than 
twenty  minute^;  tlicrc  wa.s  not  a  soul  left  in  the  )^d]-room  but  poor 
rlr?ar  Mrs.  Bo€.'hm  and  myself.  Even  the  band  had  gone.  The 
Mplendid  supp«'r  which  had  been  provide<l  for  our  guests  stood  in 
the  dininf^-nxjm  untouclicd.  J^ics  of  the  highest  rank  who  had 
not  ordcnrfl  their  carriages  rushed  away  like  maniacs  in  their  moa- 
liiiH  and  .niitin  shoes  across  the  square,  many  jumping  into  the  first 
Imcknify  carriage  they  met."* 

To  these  may  Ikj  added  some  recollections  of  Lady  Brownlow, 
who  had  joined  Lady  Castlereagh  at  the  ball. 

"The  despatches  were  being  then  reatl  in  the  next  room  to  the 
Prince  Re;rcnt,  and  we  ladies  remained  silent,  too  anxious  to  talk, 
and  longing  to  hear  more.  Lord  Alvanley  was  the  first  gentleman 
who  appeared,  and  he  horrified  us  with  the  list  of  names  of  killed 
and  woundcfl — great  and  distinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  l)ecome  almost  household  words.  The  Guards,  he 
said,  had  sniTered  severely — my  brother  Ernest  was  in  them,  but 
the  fate  of  a  sulmltem  could  not  be  known!    Presently  the  Prince 


*  0»e  of  the  last  sunrivors  who  witnemed  the  scene  of  this  night  was  the 
IVincn  de  Liflfne,  who  di(Hl  in  the  year  1880.  and  was  fond  of  recounting  the 
i*vont.  Anoth«*r  sanriyor  is  Lord  W.  Lennox,  whose  account  substantiaUy 
Airrres  with  the  others. 
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came  in,  looking  very  luid,  and  lie  suid,  witb  mucli  feeling,  words 
to  tiiia  effuct:  "It  is  o  glorious  victon,-,  and  we  must  rejoice  at  it, 
but  the  loss  of  life  liiis  been  feiirful,  and  I  have  lost  many  frienda/ 
nnd  while  lio  spoke  tlie  (cnrs  ran  down  his  ciicel^s.  Kc  remained 
but  a  short  time."  * 

There  was  now  much  discontent  abrond,  inflamed  by  the  severe 
measures  of  tlie  Governinunl,  cliicfly  jirompied  by  Lord  Sidmoulh. 
wlio  found  in  severity  a  supplement  for  Lia  incnpacity.  A  study 
of  the  "  Doctor's  "  career  is  invaluable  for  sucli  as  would  learo  Ibe 
secret  by  wliicli  mi'dlocracy  can  rise.+  The  Regent,  however, 
iucurred  the  cliicf  odium,  and  was  daily  scared  hy  tlie  freiiueot  and 
aliinuing  inscriptiuos  on  the  walla  of  Carlloa  Uouse: 


One  morning  a  loaf,  steeped  in  blood,  was  left  on  the  parappt 
of  Carlton  House;  yet  it  was  stated  that  he  n-as  opposed  to  llie 
Com  Bill  which  had  excited  this  fury. 

It  was  unfortunnle  that  at  a  season  of  distress  and  hardship  liie 
question  of  the  Regent's  debts  should  hare  once  more  been  brouglit 
forward.  All  the  galas  and  enterlainmculs  given  !o  the  royal  vis- 
itors had  now  lo  be  paid  for;  and  the  vigilant  and  hostile  "rierney 
had  discovered  that  a  sum  of  £100,000,  gmnled  by  Jlr.  Perceval  as 
no  "outfit"  on  entering  on  the  Regency,  Ijod  been  diverted  lo  pay- 
ing debts,  while  some  new  revelations  as  to  fresh  exti'avaganee 
caused  surprise  and  indignation.} 

Lord  Castlerengh  vindicaled  the  Regent  on  the  ground  of  llie 
exlr.i  ordinary  expenses  iucurred  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sover- 
eigns,  and  which,  as  was  reasonable,  should   be   charged   to  tlie 

•  "  A  member  of  Major  PeroT'i  romilr."  Bccordtng  lo  Hiss  Wynne.  "  mj-s 
tbat  LanI  Llverixwl  brought  aaj^ir  Percy  to  .lira.  BoehiDB  LioJ!.  But  In  his 
oniufCDunt  Major  PerCf  lays  ha  Ao^nt  first  lolb«  Prince  Resunt.  uheRouId 
natiirallj,  the  despatches  belns  Bd'Irr-vwd  to  liiro.  But  MIsa  Wynne  Mates 
tliat  the  dpiipatches  vrre  flnt  opi^Tied  hy  Lonl  Lirerpooi  ac  Lord  Henford'E. 
as  she  heard  fraiii  General  AIstb.  ' ' 

t  It  Is  characteristic  ot  that  Btateiman  that  he  sbould  have  aasurcd  hia  mml- 
leal  advixer,  SirH.  Holland,  ttiat  Iheall  then  crtllcnl  and  even  perilous  all ua- 
Hobs  of  his  novemraent  had  never  inicrfrmt  «(tU  hi»  nlglifs  real: 

:  During  three  years  II  seems  th^I  a  sum  of  eicn.noo  hail  been  laid  out  on 
funiiture  tor  the  Inaatlable  Carlton  Hoime.  Theymr  before  glaaaand  china 
had  coal  £12,000:  "ormolu"  nearly  £^,000;  ar.d  to  the  HllvaiKullh  in  three 
yearawaioiiinBaiutDOt  no  lesa  ihan  £140,0001 
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nation.  This  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  $82,000;  but  he  owned 
that,  on  the  three  rears,  after  every  allowance,  there  had  been  an 
expense  of  nearly  £100.000!  The  rest  of  his  defence  was  of  a 
fallacious  kind;  he  admitted  that  the  £100,000  had  been  diTerted 
from  the  pnymcnt  of  the  debts,  but  then  the  £60,000  a  year  sel 
apart  for  clearing  off  the  debts  would  be  the  sooner  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public.  This  would  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  a  sober  persoa 
who  was  devoting  his  energies  to  the  task  of  extricating  himself, 
but  was  valueless  when  urged  for  a  spendthrift  not  curtailing  his 
extravagance.  Then  as  to  the  furniture,  which  had  cost  £89,000, 
Lord  Castlereagh  gravely  urged  that  £17,000  of  it  had  gone  for 
furnishing  The  Cottage  at  Windsor.  Though  called  a  cottage,  he 
urged,  because  it  happened  to  l)e  tliatched,  it  was  still  a  very  com- 
fortable resilience  for  a  family,  and  the  only  one  the  Prince  could 
make  use  of  when  he  went  to  Win(l><ir.  He  concluded  with  the 
extraordinary  argument  that  the  Prince,  on  entering  on  his  Regency, 
might  have  sold  all  his  own  effects,  and  have  called  on  the  public 
to  fit  him  out  completely  with  plate,  etc. !  Tliis  provoked  bitter  and 
unanswerable  retorts. 

In  this  debate,  too.  it  was  remarkable  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  and 
other  leading  Liberals  did  not  spare  the  Prince.  The  (Government, 
however,  defeated  the  attack.  In  a  later  debate  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  to  admit  that  the  amount  of  his  debts  still  left  undischarged 
amounted  to  £339,000!* 

We  now  return  to  the  amiable  young  Princess,  who  had  been 
brought  back  to  Warwick  House,  the  gate  of  which  had  been 
barred  up,  the  only  entrance  being  through  Carlton  House.  8he 
was  in  a  very  depressed  state  from  this  imprisonment,  and  her 
nerves  quite  shaken.  Indeed  she  was  in  such  terror  of  her  father, 
that  she  could  hardly  speak  in  his  presence:  a  sort  of  stuttering, 
which  mrely  affected  her  on  other  occasions,  then  coming  on.  It 
was  stated  that  there  was  a  project  of  providing  her  with  yet 
another  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  to  be  placed  before  her,  *'  at  a 
breakfast  given  specially  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  at  which  the  Queen 
was  to  have  been  present."  She  declined  to  go.  She  could  not 
write  freely  to  her  friends,  and  complained  of  "  tricks  being  played 
with  her  letters."  But  it  was  evident  that  the  advisers  of  her 
mother  had  soothed  this  impulsive  young  creature,  as  Indeed  kind- 
ness  was  always  likely  to  do.f 

•  Huish,  11.  i»4. 

t  "  Her  own  inclination/*  Miss  Knight  tells  us.  **  was  for  an  aUfance  wfth 
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Ab  the  year  went  bj-,  a  hope  of  release  offered.  The  Regeot's 
iniiiffcreoce  wnold  nppenr  lo  Uavc  iocreosed.  and  ho  began  to  look 
with  fnvor  on  the  idea  ot  n  new  "candidature,"  that  o(  Princo 
Leopold.  That  sasni-ious  j-ouiig  Priuce.  though  he  liad  received 
various  hints  from  the  young  luily  to  return,  had  dctermiocd  to 
wait  for  a  fltting  opporlunily,  and  being  resolved  not  to  move 
unless  the  Regent  invited  hiiu.  Su  thiit  the  yuuug  Princeiui  be^n 
impatiently  to  liouhl  whether  he  rt-ally  cared  for  her.  In  the 
January  of  18IG.  after  Rhe  Iiad  completed  her  twentiutli  year,  slje 
was  suddenly  sent  fur  from  Brighton,  lo  go  with  the  Queen  from 
Winder;  find  was  told  that  there  wns  nn  agreealile  surprise  In 
store  for  her.  Here  she  (ouod  her  father,  and  ilie  whole  family 
seems  lo  have  been  united  for  lliis  occiision  only,  and  the  young 
girl,  thougli  still  unwell,  was  at  lost  allowed  a  little  happiness  and 
treated  kindly. 

Prince  Leopold  litmself,  when  King  of  the  Belgians,  furnished 
Her  Majesty  with  some  recollections  of  this  period,  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  "  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort." 

' '  It  was  in  Jflnunry,  1810,  at  Berlin,  that  Prince  Leopold  received 
the  invitation  of  the  Prince  Regent  lo  come  to  England.  He  was 
forced  to  wail  for  liia  brother's  arrival  from  Vienna,  and  then  left 
in  fearfully  cold  weailier  for  Coburg.  He  caught  an  iuflummatory 
cold  whicli  retained  him,  lo  his  great  dismay,  at  Coburg,  receiving 
the  most  pressing  letters  from  England  to  hasten  his  arrival.  It 
was  painful  lo  be  quite  uunble  lo  set  out,  and  only  in  February 
could  he  leave  Coburg.  Al  Calais  he  was  detained  by  stormy 
weniher.  In  London  he  found  Lord  Castlercagh,  with  whom  be 
went  lo  Brighton,  lo  be  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  re- 
ccived  him  graciously. 

"The  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
young  Princess  met  with  no  further  difflcullies." 

The  Regent  is  said  to  have  proposed  th.it  £50,000  a  year  should 
be  settled  on  them,  and  he  was  to  have  the  disposal  ot  £40,000.  to 
dole  out  ns  he  pleased.  The  minister  assured  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  bring  such  a  proposition  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tlie  handsome  sum  of  £60,000  a  year  w:is  voted,  with  an  outfit  ot 
£80,000,  of  which  £10,000  was  to  be  laid  out  in  Jewels,  and  £10,OOU 

one  □(  the  Pnissiui  Princes." 
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on  clothes.  Of  the  £60.000,  a  sum  of  £10,000  a  yenr  was  settled  to 
the  Princess's  sole  and  separate  use.  This  lilierality  showed  the 
feeling  of  tlie  country. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  ^lay  the  2iid.  The  happy  pair  at 
first  lived  at  Camel  ford  House,  Lord  Grcnvillc*s  mansion,  close  to 
Park  Lane;  but  soon  Claromont  House  was  purchased,  the  Parlia- 
ment again  coming  forwanl  with  a  sum  of  £53,000  for  the  purpoee. 
This  they  proposed  to  make  tljoir  home. 

All  tliis  must  liave  olTcred  disagreeable  reflections  to  the  Regent, 
who  had  received  evidences  of  his  own  unpopularity.  When  the 
happy  pair  attended  Coven t  Garden  Theatre,  to  see  a  farewell  per- 
formance of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  audience  seized  the  opportunity  to 
apply  the  various  passages*  in  Henry  VIII.  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter — passages,  too,  which  had  a 
very  awkward  appropriateness.  Nor  could  he  have  been  gratified 
bv  contrasting  the  eHusive  address  in  which  the  Citv  of  London 
greeted  the  newly-married  pair,  with  the  one  in  which  he  himself 
was  bluntly  reminded  of  the  extravagance  of  his  rule,  the  "enor- 
mous sums  paid  for  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures,"  "anon- 
constitutional  and  unnecessar}'  military  force  in  time  of  peace," 
"overwhelming  taxation,"  **  lavish  expenditure,"  ** all  arising  from 
the  inadequate  and  corrupt  state  of  the  representation."  The  ex- 
pressions of  stern  rebuke,  and  "  the  rude  sulkiness  of  manner  with 
which  he  replied  to  it,  were  ungracious  and  unwarriintable.  In 
reading  the  answer,  he  pointed  his  resentment  by  emphasis,  pauses, 
and  frowns;  and  having  concluded  it  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
without  allowing  those  whom  he  addressed  the  usual  conrtesy  of 
kissing  his  hand."  The  Court  of  Common  Council  retaliated  by 
recording  the  answer  with  a  censure  on  the  ministers.  Nor  was 
this  all  m  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Brougham  made  an  almost 
ferocious  personal  attack  upon  him,  actually  likening  him  to  a  Sar- 
danapalus.  and  causing  consternation  in  the  Government  The 
Prime  Minister  wrote  in  agitation  to  the  head  of  the  State,  who  was 
at  Brighton— unwell  it  seemed. 

LORD  LI^TERPOOL  TO  SIR  B.  BLOOMFIELD. 

[Secret.] 

"March  2l8t,181S. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  both  Lord  Castlereagh  and 

myself  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 

Prince  Regent  should  come  to  town  the  very  first  moment  he  can 
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do  it  witbout  risk.  The  couulry  is  indeed  in  a  state  in  n-tilch  his 
miaiatera  ougiii  to  have  ilie  opiiortunity  of  daily,  and  even  liourlj-. 
access  to  liint.  DccLtions  wliich  ought  nut  to  be  talcco  without  his 
Royal  Higlinesa's  couciirrence  must,  at  limes  like  these,  often  be 
takea  without  the  possibility  of  tlit!  dcluy  which  would  arise  in 
consequence  of  n  communication  botu'ceii  London  nud  Brighton. 

"  lu  addition  to  thtse  considcmtlODS,  the  Lonl  Chnneellor  has 
directed  a  search  to  Iw  made,  whether  n  recorder's  report  hfts  ever 
h;en  held  out  of  London.  IVo  can  find  no  instance  of  it,  even  in 
nny  period  of  the  Elng's  illaess;  and  the  Chancellor  adds  that  \k 
should  he  afniid  to  have  execution  done  upon  tlie  aiilliority  of  an 
unusual  proceediog. 

"  I  must  beg  of  j'ou  1o  submit  ali  these  obaervntloos  to  his  Royal 
Highness's  most  anxious  consideration,  and  I  am  sure  lie  nil!  see 
the  necessity  ot  coming  to  town  as  soon  as  he  can  benr  the  raoliou 
of  a  carriage." 


LORD    LIVEnPOOI^ 
■'  FavillPn.  BriBblon,  M»n;li  2«h,  1818. 

"JIy  dear  Literpool. 

"  I  will  not  suffer  Arbiilhnol  to  return  to  you  without  being 
the  benrer  of  a  line  in  my  own  handwriting,  briefly  to  thank  you 
and  your  colleagues  for  all  your  principles,  and  firm  and  steady 
feelings  towards  me  during  the  present  slorra  which  rages,  and 
which  I  both  hope  and  believe,  ere  it  be  very  long,  must  and  will 
subside,  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  most  resolnic.  Arm.  and 
persevering  support  to  the  very  uimosi.  You  have  seen  mo  before 
pretty  highly  tried,  and  you  shall  And  me  now,  as  nt  all  other 
times,  true  to  the  backbone.  Arbuthpnt  will  enter  into  all  other 
Dialters. 

"  Always  most  sincerely  and  ailectioaately  yoiire, 

"OeohoeP.  R." 
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CHAPTER  3nV. 

1816. 

To  this  uneasy  life  the  menage  at  Claremont— domestic  and  happy 
to  an  extraordinary  degree— offered  a  reniarkal)le  contrast.  It  was 
almost  pastoral  in  its  happiness.  In  this  establishment  was  a  very 
remarkable  man,  the  late  Baron  St(x?kmar,  whom  the  Prince  was 
fortunate  enough  to  attach  to  him  until  his  death;  a  type,  however, 
that  seems  quite  out  of  keeping  with  £uglii>h  character  and  habits. 
The  influence  of  a  series  of  Stockmars  at  Court,  however  whole- 
some in  a  moral  point  of  view,  would  too  much  Grermanize  it  The 
reports  of  this  observer  show  that  though  viewing  the  mistress  of 
the  household  with  regard  and  indulgence,  she  hardly  came  up  to 
the  prim  and  precise  German  standard.* 

This  simple  retired  life  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  pic- 
tures of  a  happy  wedded  life  that  could  be  conceived.  Ail  the 
stories  that  come  down  to  us  arc  of  the  one  texture,  exhibiting  her 
unbounded  goodness  of  heart  and  a  tender  charity,  and  colored  by 
an  engaging  bonJiomie  tliat  must  have  been  irresistible.  Now  she  is 
ordering  12,000  yards  of  silk  for  the  furnishing  of  her  house,  for 
the  benetit  of  the  distressed  Spitalfields  weavers;  now  aiding  the 
'*  suffering  Irish;"  now  visiting  the  cottages  and  figuring  in  little 
domestic  incidents  with  tlie  rustics  of  the  neighborhood.  She 
delighted  in  the  place,  busied  herself  with  the  gardens  and  the 
forming  of  the  library,  listened  to  her  old  preceptor's  sermons, 
which  she  preferred  to  those  of  the  local  incumbent.  She  did  not 
seem  to  care  for  the  London  gayetics,  and  but  seldom  came  to  town. 
Some  festivities,  however,  drew  them  there,  such  as  the  marriage  of 
tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester,  her  old  admirer  and  preieiidant,  who  was 
accepted  by  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Mary.  She  was  applied  to  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  still  in  disgrace ;  but,  no  doubt  acting  under 

•  See  his  "  Memoirs,*'  i.  41, 4ft. 
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the  advice  of  her  prudent  husband,  she  declined  to  interfere 
Happy  OS  was  this  life,  it  was  to  last  but  a  short  time. 

In  the  September  of  this  year  the  Begent  was  taken  dangerously 
ill  at  Hampton  Court.  His  cose  was  so  serious  that  bis  death  was 
hourly  expected.  But  his  wonderful  constitution  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and.  before  Christmas  he  was  perfectly  restored.  It  was 
wonderful  how  often  he  rallied  from  these  attacks. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  regain  the  public  favor,  and  made  but  few 
attempts  to  do  so.  Indeed,  he  was  associated  with  a  series  of  op- 
pressive measures.  When  he  proceeds  to  open  Parliament  in  his 
state  coach  drawn  by  eight  cream-colored  horses,  it  is  significantly 
recorded  that  he  was  followed  by  an  enormous  detachment  of  Horse 
Guards.  Parties  of  the  same  corps  lined  Parliament  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  order;  and  it  was  remarked  that  they  seemed 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  police  of  Westminster.  Every- 
where he  is  received  in  solemn  silence,  or  with  cries  of  disapproba- 
tion. When  he  went  to  church  to  receive  the  Sacrament  he  was 
hissed  and  groaned  at,  both  going  and  coming.  He  was  afraid  of 
going  in  state  through  the  streets  as  he  should  have  done,  but  went 
in  his  private  carriage  through  the  park.  But  the  mob  found  him 
out,  and  clung  to  the  carriage-wheels,  hissing,  and  the  church  (the 
Chapel  Royal)  was  surrounded  by  soldiers. 

About  this  time  (on  July,  1816),  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  and 
one  too  who  had  served  him  at  the  expense  of  reputation  and  inter- 
est— Sheridan— was  allowed  to  die  in  poverty  and  neglect  This 
event  took  place  on  July  5,  1816.  The  Begent  was  under  heavy 
obligations  to  him  for  his  reckless  sacrifice  of  character  and  desertion 
of  friends  to  forward  his  interest,  and  serious  charges  of  utter 
abandonment  and  forgetfulness  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Moore  and 
others.  After  the  failure  at  Stafford,  the  Prince  Begent,  says  his 
biographer,  "offered  to  bring  him  into  Parliament;  but  the  thought 
of  returning  to  that  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  his  freedom,  with 
his  royal  owner's  mark,  as  it  were,  upon  him,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  he  declined  the  offer.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  public  humiliations  to  which  he  would  have  been  exposed 
between  his  ancient  pledge  to  Whiggism  and  liis  attachment  and 
gratitude  to  royalty,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred even  the  alternative  of  arrests  and  imprisonments  to  the  risk 
of  bringing  upon  his  political  name  any  further  tarnish  in  such  a 
struggle. " 

This  bearing  the*'  owner*s  mark  "  never  at  any  time  gave  Sheridan 
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compunctioD.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  this  Trell-mcant  9pecii1a- 
tion  of  a  poet  the  fact  that  he  actually  accepted  from  the  Prince  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  finding  a  seat,  and  instead  of  so 
using  it,  as  it  was  to  be  expected,  devoted  it  to  another  purpose, 
and  Mr.  Crokcr,  who  was  intimate  with  the  King,  declares  tliat 
Sheridan's  plea,  that  "he  had  permission  from  the  lender  to  do  so," 
is,  he  is  soitv  to  say,  entirely  without  foundation.  It  was  noticed, 
indeed,  he  said,  that  he  avoided  every  opportunity  of  approaching 
the  Regent.*  In  his  last  stage  of  decay  and  illness,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
known  as  **  Hat  Vaughan,"  sent  to  say  that  he  was  entrusted  by  a 
mutual  friend  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  al)out  £200  and  more, 
for  immediate  comforts.  It  was  returned  by  the  family.  Mr. 
Vaughan  always  gave  out  that  this  came  from  a  royal  hand.  ••  But/' 
says  Mr.  Moore,  **  this  is  hardly  cnnliblc;"  nor  can  he  "suppose  it 
possible  that  so  scanty  and  reluctant  a  iKMiefaction  was  the  sole 
mark  of  attention  acconlcd  by  a  '  gracious  Prince  and  master,'  to 
the  last  death-bod  wants  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  faith- 
ful servants  that  royalty  ever  yet  raised  or  ruined  by  its  smiles.'* 

"The  whole  truth  of  this  story  "  (says  Mr.  Croker)  "has  never  as 
yet  been  told.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Taylor  Vaughan  was  requested. 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  the  bearer  of  £500  from  Carlton  House 
to  Savile  Row.  He  refused,  saying  that  any  such  sum  was  alto- 
gether needless  for  the  only  purpose  which  any  rational  friend  of 
Sheridan's  could  have  in  view  at  the  moment,  and  he  ultimately 
was  persuaded  with  difficulty  to  take  even  £200.  How  much  of 
that  sum  he  actuallv  carried  to  Savile  Row  is  uncertain — the  busi- 
noss  was  left  entirely  to  his  discretion;  but  that  he  did  carry  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  thither,  and  that  that  part,  whatever  it  might  be. 
was  accepted  there,  on  the  instant,  is  certain.  Some  time  elapsed 
l)efore  Mr.  Vaughan  returned  to  Colonel  MacMahon  with  his  £200, 
and  told  how  the  monevhad  at  first  been  received — how  he  had  wit« 
uessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  application  of 
that  money — and  how  suspicions  and  pride  having  been  afterwanls 
awakened,  money  had  by  some  means  or  other  been  raised  by  the 
family,  and  the  debt  that  actually  had  been  incurred  extinguished 
by  a  repayment  into  his  hands." 

This  has  been  made  a  party  question  to  help  the  indictment  of 
behaving  treacherously  to  the  Whigs.     But  the  Regent  seems  to 


*  The  details  are  given  in  an  evidently  inspired  article  in  **  The  Westminster 
Review.** 
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have  met  with  ungenerous  treatment  in  this  instance,  also,  firom  his 
old  friends. 

The  untimely  fate,  too,  of  another  political  character  may  be  noted 
here — one  of  the  champions  of  the  Princess  of  Wales — ^thus  deprived 
by  violent  means  of  two  useful  friends.  The  death  of  ]Mr.  TThit- 
bread  by  his  own  hand  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  and  contrition. 
By  friends  and  opponents  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  His 
pleasant  turning  aside  of  the  ill-mannered  question  of  a  county 
member,  "were  they  to  listen  to  such  things  from  a  brewer  of  bad 
beer?"  and  which,  in  the  case  of  another  less  good-humored,  might 
have  led  to  serious  confusion,  is  admirable:  "  I  rise,  sir,  as  a  trades- 
man, to  protest  against  the  imputation  on  the  article  which  I  sell!** 
For  three  weeks  he  had  not  slept. 

In  January,  1817,  the  Regent  opened  Parliament  in  person,  and 
delivered  a  speech  announcing  fresh  measures  of  severity,  "with 
quiet  spirit,"  as  it  appeared  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.*  It  has 
been  declared  that  on  going  to  the  House  he  bad  noticed  the  gatli* 
ering  mob,  who,  though  silent,  regarded  him  with  sinister  looks; 
and  that  this  so  unnerved  him  that  he  gave  his  speech  in  weak  and 
faltering  tones.  But  on  his  return  he  was  greeted  with  abuse  and 
violence.  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  carriage.  The  plate-glass 
window  was  found  to  be  perforated  in  two  places,  and  Lord  James 
Murray,  who  was  seated  beside  the  Regent,  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  holes  must  have  been  "made  by  an  air-gun."  This  theory 
was  received  incredulously,  as  the  two  holes  entailed  the  necessity 
of  two  such  weapons.  However,  a  message  was  sent  to  both 
Houses,  declaring  the  existence  of  certain  mysterious  conspiracies. 
Lords  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  once  more  appeared  in  their  re- 
spective Houses,  each  with  "a  sealed  green  bag,"  announced  to  be 
filled  with  papers  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  Then  followed  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  reign  of  spies  and  in- 
formers set  in,  with  the  Castles,  the  Olivers,  and  Edmundes,  and 
such  beings. 

The  Regent's  life,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  one  of  peace; 
and,  indeed,  a  more  judicious  and  popular  ruler  would  have  found 
his  position  one  of  painful  difSculty.  However,  he  consoled  him- 
self with  festivilies  down  at  Brighton,  and  by  the  characteristic 
trait  of  changing  his  birthday,  which  was  in  future  to  be  celebrated 
on  St.  George's  Day,  instead  of  on  the  12th  of  August    It  also 

•  **  Lloyd,  '*  Life  and  Times  of  Ctoorge  IV.,*' UL  141 
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occurred  to  him  that  the  Queen *8  birthday  might  be  celebnted  with 
8ome  state,  and  by  way  of  earning  a  little  public  faTor  and  gratifj- 
ing  his  own  sumptuous  tastes,  he  required  that  all  shonld  attend  the 
Court  in  dresses  of  English  manufacture.  "  His  Royal  Hlghnea 
ordered  nil  his  state  and  liouschold  officers  to  wear  costly  drenes  of 
home  fabrication,  and  those  dresses  were  directed  to  be  made  into 
three  classes  of  uniform,  according  to  the  respective  ranks  of  thoee 
officers.  The  first  class  consisted  of  suits  for  the  Lord  Chamber^ 
lain,  the  Lord  Steward,  and  the  Groom  of  the  Stole.  The  eoats 
were  of  dark  purple,  with  crimson  velvet  collars,  richly  omainentcd 
all  over  with  gold.  Not  only  those  persons  who  were  immediately 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  Regent  complied  with  this  land- 
abU'  direction  of  wearing  British  dresses,  but  great  port  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry. 

This  matter  of  dress  suggests  another  era  in  our  Regent's  career, 
namely,  his  adoption  of  the  pleasant  recreation  of  yaditing.  Bis 
vessel,  Tfie  Rtynl  G{ftYQe,  was  at  Brighton,  and  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember Stli,  1817.  he  commenced  a  series  of  excursions,  accompa- 
nied by  his  friends  Nagle  and  Campbell,  Lord  W.  Gordon,  Sip  W. 
Kepp.^l,  and  Captain  Paget.  Accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  war- 
ships he  sailed  out,  when,  we  arc  told,  "  the  ships  went  throngfa  all 
the  niancriivres  of  an  engagement.  At  night  the  vessels  stood  out 
to  sea,  and  the  next  morning  were  off  Dieppe;  where,  communica- 
tion being  had,  the  yacht  and  squadron  crossed  the  Channel  again, 
and  reached  Brighton  on  Saturday,  when  the  Prince  landed.  On 
disembarlciug  the  Prince  presented  Captain  Paget  with  a  most  ele- 
g:int  snutTbox,  in  testimony  of  his  high  gratification  and  esteem. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  pleasure  that  his  Royal  Highness  felt, 
that  among  other  gracious  intimations  of  attachment  to  the  naval 
s<M'vii;c.  he  said  that  if  he  should  land  at  any  other  place  than  Brighton 
he  would  wear  the  full-dress  uniform  of  an  admiral,  and  which  he 
should  continue  to  woar  at  his  levees,  alternately  with  the  militaiy 
dn>ss.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  present  Marquis  of  HerU 
fonl.  then  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  laid  a  wager  with  Sir  Edward  Na^e, 
that  the  Prince  would  not  sleep  one  night  at  sea.  By  way  of  punish- 
ing him.  the  Prince  remained  out  three  or  four  nights.  The  terms 
wore  i!l(M)  for  ever}*  night.  Lord  Yarmouth  complained  that  he 
had  not  been  fairly  dealt  witli.  and  that  the  Prince  ought  not  to 
liavL*  bet'n  made  acquainted  witli  the  bet." 

The  Hegent's  connection  with  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart,  slight 
0.^  it  is,  is  interesting  and  becomingly  gracious.    It  is  well  known  that 
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on  its  becoming  known  to  the  good  King  George  III.  that  Cardinal 
York  had  been  despoiled  of  everything  by  the  French,  he  confened 
on  him  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year,  which  was  paid  until  his  death. 
When  the  cardinal  died,  it  was  found  that  by  his  will  he  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Prince  Regent  various  jewels,  including  the  star 
and  jewels  of  the  garter  of  James  II.,  which  had  belonged  to  Charles 
I.,  and  which  many  years  later  the  King  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  also  a  handsome  ring  said  to  be  used  by  the  kings  of 
Scotland  on  being  crowned.  The  cardinal,  who  died  in  1807,  al- 
lowed the  Countess  of  Albany  a  pension  of  £800  a  year,  which 
George  III.  doubled  and  continued  until  her  death.  He  left  behind 
him  also  a  great  store  of  family  papers  of  much  interest  A  por- 
tion of  these  were  seen  by  Sir  J.  Hippesloy  about  1794-5,  and,  as 
we  learn  from  an  interesting  article  in  "The  Quarterly  Re- 
view,'* he  "  wrote  to  3Ir.  Bui'ke,  and  by  him  the  matter  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.).  His  Royal 
Highness  took  great  interest  in  the  papers,  and  authorized  Sir  John 
to  treat  for  their  purchase.  This  was  effected  in  1798,  in  consider- 
ation of  an  annuity  of  £50  to  one  Waters. 

"Another  mass  of  papers,  of  which  the  larger  portion  consisted 
of  correspondence  and  documents  regarding  tlie  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745,  belonged  to  Cardinal  York,  and  remained  after  his  death 
in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  Monsignor  Angelo  Cesarini.  There 
happened  in  1812  to  be  at  Rome  one  Robert  Watson,  who  had  been 
compromised  in  London,  first  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  George 
Gordon.  He  purchased  these  papers  for  about  20  guineas,  and  fitted 
up  a  room  to  receive  them,  there  being  several  cart-loads." 

Rome  at  that  time,  says  another  account,  was  full  of  English,  and 
the  imprudent  collector  could  not  help  boasting  to  them  of  his  pur- 
chase, and  inviting  them  secretly  to  come  and  admire  his  treasure. 
The  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire  having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
see  the  collection,  an  evening  was  fixed  for  the  gratification  of  her 
curiosity.  A  few  select  friends  only  were  invited  to  examine  the 
papers.  In  this  number  unfortunately  happened  to  be  the  cardinal- 
secretarj',  who  had  been  named  one  of  the  executors  to  the  wiU  of 
the  late  Cardinal  York,  and  whose  secretary,  the  Abbd  Lupl,  had, 
unknown  to  him,  privately  disposed  of  these  papers  to  Dr.  Walker, 
without  being  aware  of  their  vahie,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  800 
crowns.  The  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  the  manuscripts;  the 
cardinal  contented  himself  with  a  cursory  examination,  and  made 
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no  comments  on  the  subject  which  could  lead  the  company  to  tup- 
pose  that  he  felt  any  particular  interest  about  them. 

On  the  following  morning,  Dr.  Walker*8  apartment  was  invested 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Papal  Carabiniers,  and  an  agent  of  the  po- 
lice placed  a  seal  on  all  his  papers,  while  two  sentinels  were  left  to 
keep  guanl  at  his  door  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  result  Tnm, 
tliut  the  doctor  was  deprived  of  his  manuscripts;  he  received  \mA 
his  purchase  money,  and  when  he  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of 
this  proceeding,  he  was  told  he  might  apply  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  wtis  the  rightful  heir,  and  to  whom  they  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  cardinars  orders. 

This  occurred  in  1818.  In  1816  Lord  Castlereagh,  explaining  to 
the  House  that  the  cardinal  had  l)equeathe<l  the  ornaments  to  the 
Regent  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown  him.  added  that 
a  re^iuest  had  1)cen  made  by  the  executors  that  the  Prince  would 
join  them  in  erecting  a  monument.  The  Regent  accordingly  agreed, 
and  the  result  is  the  poetical  memorial — Canova's  masterpiece  in 
St.  Peter's.* 


*  In  this  interesting  episode  may  be  Added  a  curious  story  recorded  by 
Wynne.  "  August,  1844.— From  Angharad  Lloyd  I  hare  beard  a  story  which 
is  worth  recording.  Her  sister,  Helen  Lloyd,  was  (through  the  Intoiint  of 
Lady  Crewe:,  I  believe)  governess  to  the  younger  daughters  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  He.  as  wns  bis  custom,  lived  with  her  on  terma  of  familiar  inttmacy 
and  friendship  from  the  time  of  her  first  presentation  to  the  day  of  his  dettth. 
He  had  expressed  a  strong  preference  for  his  second  name  of  Henry,  which 
he  liked  much  better  than  that  of  WUliam.  The  day  after  the  death  of 
Gvorge  IV.,  ^liss  Helen  TJoj'd  met  the  King  at  the  house  of  Lady  Sophia  Syd- 
ney :  she  asked  him  familiarly  whether  he  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  King  Wil- 
Ham  or  as  King  Henry.  '  Helen  Lloyd,*  he  replied,  *  that  question  has  been 
diKcussed  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  It  has  been  decided  in  faror  of  King  ^ni- 
liani. '  He  added,  that  the  decision  had  been  mainly  Influenced  by  the  idea  of 
an  old  prophecy  of  which  he  hod  never  heard  before,  nor  had  he  any  erideBoe 
that  it  ha<l  ever  been  made.  The  drift  of  the  prophecy  was.  that  as  Henry 
VIII.  had  'pulled  doviTi  monks  and  cells,  Henry  IX  would  poll  down 
and  bells.'" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

1817. 

Through  all  these  distractions  the  Regent  had  one  settled  ol^ect 
in  view — that  of  releasing  himself  from  his  wife.  Almost  from  the 
date  of  her  departure  rumors  concerning  that  indiscreet  lady  period- 
ically reached  England — strange  stories  of  levity  and  questionable 
adventures,  which  must  have  gladdened  her  enemies.  Already  let- 
ters from  private  persons  were  reporting  eccentricities,  and  even  her 
own  attendants  were  beginning  to  look  grave.  

She  had  gone  to  Brunswick,  taking  with  her  a  suite  composed  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  as  maids  of 
honor;  Sir  William  Gell,  Messrs.  Eeppel  Craven,  and  St.  Leger,  as 
chamberlains;  Captain  Hesse,  as  equerr}';  Dr.  Holland,  as  physi- 
cian; with  Siccard,  as  major  domo.  These  were  all  persons  of 
position  and  respectability.  The  boy  *' Vilkin"  was  also  with  the 
party.  ;  ^ — - 

Sir  TV.  Gell,  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts,  was  of  a  type  that  now 
seems  nearly  extinct,  in  whom,  as  the  author  of  '* Monographs" 
says,  are  combined  **tbe  pleasant  play  of  intellect  on  trivial  subjects 
'with  sound  scholastic  knowledge."  This  feeling  arises  as  we  peruse 
/lis  letters,  "glowing  with  fun  and  rampant  with  nonsense,"  full  of 
wit  and  a  delightful  pernflage.  Even  in  his  old  age  his  letters  to 
Lady  Blessington  reveal  a  charming  buoyancy.  When  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Queen,  however,  he  could  not  resist  sarcastic  sketchings 
of  her  foibles,  to  which  she  left  him  too  many  ridiculous  openings; 
but  on  the  main  point,  when  her  interest  was  at  stake,  he  was 
stanch.  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven — also  an  antiquary — had  the  same 
lively  vein,  and  took  the  same  sarcastic  view  of  his  mistress. 

She  first  repaired  to  Brunswick  to  see  her  brother,  to  whom  she 
imprudently  lent  a  sum  of  £15,000  on  a  bond,  which  she  afterwards 
attempted  to  enforce  in  an  English  court,  but  wheire  it  was'received 
with  suspicion,  and  treated  as  a  forgery. 

Dr.  Holland  was  always  reticent  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Journey, 
merely  giving  an  outline  of  the  route  and  a  sketch  of  the  persons 
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and  places  they  visited.  Even  their  setting  out  had  a  grotesque  air: 
- — "An  old  London  and  Dover  mail  coach  had  been  purchased  for  the 
conveyance  of  some  of  the  servants  and  baggage  of  the  Princess. 
It  was  a  whimsical  sight  this  coach  offered  when  scaling  the  Sim- 
^lon,  with  all  the  old  English  designations  still  upon  its  panels. 
Arrived  at  Naples,  King  Joachim  admired  and  purchased  it;  but 
liis  dethronement  soon  afterwards  ended  also  the  career  of  the 
Dover  mail  in  Italy.** 

There  was  much  that  was  dramatic  in  the  scenes  they  witnessed. 
Writes  one  observer:  "What  was  my  horror  when  I  beheld  the 
poor  Princess  enter,  dressed  en  Venus,  or  rather  not  dressed  further 
than  the  waist.  I  was,  as  she  used  to  say  herself,  "  all  over  shock." 
A  more  injudicious  choice  of  costume  could  not  be  adopted;  and 
when  she  began  to  waltz,  the  terra  motus  was  dreadful.  Waltz  she 
did,  however,  the  whole  night  with  pertinacious  obstinacy;  and 
amougst  others  whom  she  honored  with  her  hand  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  Sismondi.  These  two  large  figures  turning  round  together 
were  quite  miraculous.  As  I  really  entertained  a  friendship  for  the 
Princess,  I  was  unfeignedly  grieved  to  see  her  make  herself  so  ut- 
terly ridiculous." 

Already  one  of  her  suite  began  to  have  forebodings.  "As  to  her 
mode  of  proceeding  (as  I  am  really  her  friend),  it  distressed  me 
greatly.  She  was  dressed  most  injudiciously.  The  natives  were, 
as  she  would  have  expressed  it,  'all  over  shock.'  The  suite  who 
travel  with  her  declare  openly  they  fear  they  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
on  with  her;  not  so  much  from  wrong  doings  as  from  ridiculous 
ones.  When  the  party  were  at  Berne,  the  ci^etant  Empress  Marie 
Louise  was  there,  and  invited  the  whole  party  to  dinner.  Accord- 
ingly they  went,  and  were  received  in  great  state.  To  sum  up  the 
whole  of  that  extraordinary  meeting,  the  Princess  and  Marie  Louise 
&ing  a  duet  together!  The  Princess  seems  salh^fied  with  nothing, 
and  has  a  spirit  of  restlessness  in  her  which  belongs  to  the  unhappy 
and  unprincipled.  Whilst  she  sojourned  at  Geneva,  letters  came  to 
her  Royal  Highness,  recommending  her,  in  the  strongest  tenna*  not 
to  go  to  Naples.  On  that  occasion  Maria  Louisa's  manner/'  says 
Dr.  Holland,  "was  quiet  and  pleasing,  without  any  other  marked 
character.  Of  the  great  captive  then  at  Elba  not  a  syllable,  as  far 
as  I  know,  was  uttered — a  silence  which  told  far  more  than  any 
speech  could  have  done." 

These  scenes  show  her  to  be.  as  she  will  be  found  all  throng^  her 
travels,  foolish  and  reckless,  and,  like  Yorick,  "without  one  ounce 
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of  ballast."  She  then  passed  on  to  Rome,  where  she  was  presented  1 
to  the  Pope,  and  by  October  was  at  Milan.  Of  Naples  at  this  time  ! 
her  physician  ^ves  the  following  dramatic  picture:  ^^^ 

"We  reached  Naples  early  in  November,  ELing  Joachim  meeting 
the  Princess  at  Aversa,  and  bringing  her  to  his  capital  with  much 
military  show.  Policy  blended  itself  here  with  tlie  love  of  pomp 
and  display  innate  in  his  temperament.  It  was  a  time  of  continu- 
ous fOtc  and  revelry— of  bolls,  masquerades,  and  operas;  of  levees, 
processions,  and  military  reviews;  of  boar-hunts  and  fishing  par- 
ties, and  numerous  other  festivities  by  land  and  sea.  In  all  these 
Murat  himself  was  tlic  conspicuous  figure,  and  well  pleased  to  be 
so.  Tall  and  masculine  in  person;  his  features  well  formed*  but 
expressing  little  beyond  good  nature  and  a  rude  energy  and  con- 
sciousness of  physical  power;  his  black  hair  fiowing  in  curls  over 
his  shoulders;  his  hat  gorgeous  with  plumes;  his  whole  dress  car- 
rying an  air  of  masquerade.  This  was  the  general  aspect  of  the 
man. 

*'  His  queen,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  required  and  deserved  more 
study.  Under  her  fine  and  feminine  features  lay  a  depth  of  thought, 
at  this  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  verging  upon  melancholy. 

"At  a  ball  there  was  a  sudden  and  startling  wind-up.  Every- 
thing went  on  according  to  the  wonted  fashion  of  such  festivities 
until  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  principal 
persons  of  their  Court,  being  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the  figures 
of  an  English  country  dance.  Count  Mosburg,  our  host,  was  sud- 
denly summoned  out  of  the  room.  He  speedily  returned,  went  up 
to  the  Eling,  and  whispered  intelligence  to  him,  which  he  instantly 
communicated  in  similar  way  to  the  Queen.  They  both  disap- 
peared from  the  dance,  and  the  assembly  itself  was  at  once  dis- 
solved, each  guest  carrying  away  some  dim  surmise  of  what  had 
happened.  The  intelligence,  in  fact,  was  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba." 

At  this  place  the  Princess  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  her 
lavish  outlay,  having  already  spent  £4,000  on  the  Journey.  Within"! 
fourteen  months  she  was  deserted  by  her  English  suite  on  various    '. 
excuses,  some,  no  doubt,  genuine;  but  the  fact  had  a  damaging  ef-^ 
feet  in  England.    She  complained  of  this  treatment  of  her,  saying^^ 
they  were  "perfect  t}Tants,  and  not  suited  to  do  the  honors  of  an 
English  Court."    Lady  E.  Forbes  "desired  to  see  her  sister  in 
England;"  Mr.  Craven  had  to  go  and  "see  his  mother,"  the  Mar- 
gravine; Sir  W.  Gell  urged  his  gout;  and  Captain  Hesse  wished  to 
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Join  his  regiment.  The  Princess  then  pressed  Mr.  Si.  L^er  to  be 
her  chamberlain,  but  he  pleaded  ill-health;  and  she  off ered  placet 
to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  his  wife,  who  refused.  Indeed,  all  be- 
gan to  see  that  it  was  a  service  of  danger  to  stay  with  her,  and  that 
her  indiscretion  would  be  likely  to  compromise  them.  Already  it 
was  known  that  spies  were  watching  her,  and  this  system  operated 
on  her  mind,  and  was  magniticd  by  her,  which  almost  seemed  a  be- 
ginning of  lunacy.  Yet  it  will  l)c  seen  that  a  woman  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, deserted  and  spied  on,  might  grow  reckless;  and,  despairing 
of.  protection,  detlnntly  furnish  her  enemies  with  real  ground  for 
their  attack.* 

After  tlie  escape  of  Napoleon,  she  had  been  hurrying  through 
Italy,  and  went  on  board  an  English  man  of- war,  commanded  by 
Captain  Pecliell.  Of  the  espionage  there  could  be  no  doubt  At 
one  time  a  Mr.  Queutin  arrived  at  Naples,  and  gave  as  an  excuse 
that  "  he  had  come  to  buy  horses  for  the  Regent."  A  more  scanda- 
lous discovery,  however,  was  made  in  reference  to  Baron  Ompteda, 
the  Hanoverian  minister,  who  had  been  tampering  with  her  ser- 
vants. He  succeeded  with  a  German  named  Crede.  who  afterwards 
confessed  to  tlie  fact.  The  baron,  however,  was  ordered  away  from 
the  town  by  the  police. 

Thus  abandoned  by  the  English,  she  naturally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners  and  adventurers.  And,  within  a  short  time,  we  find 
^— the  notorious  and  *'bewhiskered'*  Bartolomeo  Bergomi  installed. 
It  is  something  in  her  favor  that  this  unlucky  Influence  was  not  that 
of  an  individual  but  of  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  Bergami  him- 
self; his  sister,  the  "Countess  01di;**one  Louis  Bergami,  major 
domo;  and  Vallotti  Bergami,  comptroller.  The  head  of  the  house 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  chamberlain,  being  solemnly  invested  with 
a  gold  badge,  and  allowed  to  dine  with  his  royal  mistress.  These 
creatures  flattered  her  weaknesses,  imparted  the  sympathy  which 
she  wanted,  and,  being  adroit  Italians,  kept  her  in  their  hands. 

Now  followed  the  singular  travels  to  Jerusalem,  where  she 
founded  an  "Order  of  St.  Caroline,"!  of  which  she  made  the 


*  Most  of  the  details  are  from  Lady  C.  Campbeirs  well-known  diary.  Hmj* 
may  be  relied  on,  though  assailed  by  Mr.  Croker  and  others,  and  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  accuracy  by  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Brougham,"  and  other 
writers. 

t  The  diploma  of  this  Order,  conferred  upon  Lieut  Hownham,  lorely  be- 
tokens something  like  lunacy: 

**  By  this  present  (given  at  Jerusalem,  ISth  July,  1816)  subscribed  by  ber  own 
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Chamberlain  Grand  Master,  the  adoption  of  a  child  of  his,  and  her 
attempt  to  get  him  received  on  a  proper  footing  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinda,  during  her  second  voyage.  These  seem  the  follies  of  a  wo- 
man a  little  disturbed  in  her  brain. 

The  cavalcade,  which  a  traveller  encountered  on  his  road,  was  of 
a  grotesque  kind,  and  did  not  promise  well:  "At  a  smaU  place 
called  Borgo  St.  Domino,  three  days'  journey  from  hence,  what  was 
my  surprise  to  come  up  to  a  whole  rabble  rout  belonging  to  tlie 
Princess  of  Wales.  This  consisted  of  twenty-four  persons  in  all. 
There  were  seven  piebald  horses,  and  two  little  cream-colored  po- 
nies; and  two  very  fine  horses  that  drew  a  chariot,  which  was  en- 
tirely covered  up.  They  were  evidently  a  low  set  of  people.  Many 
of  the  women  were  dressed  up  like  itinerant  show  players,  and  al- 
together looked  quite  unfit  to  be  her  attendants.  I  did  not  see  any 
person  that  I  mistook  for  a  gentleman;  but  my  maids  told  me  that 
they  saw  several  men  dressed  in  uniforms  and  swords,  who  looked 
like  pages." 

She  now  took  up  her  residence  in  a  villa,  called  Villa  d'Este,  and 
began  to  sign  herself  CaroHne  d'Este. 

"  There  was  afete  diampetre  at  the  Villa  d'Este  a  short  time  ago," 
writes  the  lively  Gell,  **  of  which  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  all  the 
particulars.  Mrs.  Thompson,"  so  he  styled  the  Princess,  "must 
have  looked  divine  as  a  Druidical  priestess,  which  was  the  charac- 
ter '  we  '  assumed!  and  Le  Comte  Alexander  Hector  von  der  Otto 
figured  charmingly  as  a  god,  to  whom  all  the  priests  and  priestesses 
did  homage.  Willikin  was  the  victim  offered  to  his  Druidical  maj- 
esty. The  Count  Alexander  generally  wears  the  insignia  of  the 
Most  Holy  Order  of  Saint  Caroline,  which  consists  of  a  cross  and  a 
heart  tied  together  with  a  true  lover's  knot;  and  the  English  royal 
motto  encirchng  the  badge:  ' Bbni  ioit  qui  mal  y  pente,*  How  far 
these  words  are  applicable  to  the  case  I  cannot  say ;  far  be  it  f2t>m 
me  not  to  take  them  m  the  sense  they  are  intended  to  convey. 

" '  TVe '  go  constantly  on  the  lake  in  '  our  *  barge,  and  are  seren- 


hand,  her  Royal  Highness  institutes  and  creates  a  new  Order,  to  reoompenae 
her  faithful  knights  who  have  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  her  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holy  Land. 

**2nd.  That  Colonel  B.  Bergami,  Baron  of  Fracina,  Binlght  of  Malta,  and  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  shall  be  Grand  Master  of  this  Order;  and  his  eldldren, 
males  as  well  as  females,  shall  succeed  him,  and  shall  have  tlie  bonor  to  weai 
the  same  Order  from  generation,  forever." 

"  Billy  Austin  '*  received  the  same  privilege. 


or* 
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ailed,  nnd  nrc,  as  we  say,  very  happy;  but  of  that  I  have  my  doubts. 
To  be  svrioiis,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  Mrs.  Thompson." 

Ilor  pr(K't'(Hlings,  however,  on  board  the  two  men-of-war  in  which 
she  liad  taken  pa^^saire  at  various  times  were  really  what  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Captain  Briggs,  of  the  Leviathan,  and  Captain 
Pechell,  of  the  Clorinda,  reporteil  what  they  saw.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Regent 
calling  his  counsellors  to  his  aid  to  consider  the  situation. 

THE  FRn^CE  REGENT  TO  LORD  ELDON. 

"*  Brighton,  PaviUon,  April  Stad,  1817. 

•'  My  dear  Friend, 

"When  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  you  left  mc 
not  without  the  hope  that  I  might  possibly  see  you  here  for  a  day 
or  two.  your  old  friend  Smith  having  given  up  his  house  in  the 
country:  but  now  something  has  occurred  and  has  reached  me, 
which  presses  much  upon  my  mind,  which  I  am  extremely  desirous 
of  imparting  to  you,  and  of  having  a  most  confidential  conversation 
with  you  upon;  wherefore  I  must  and  do  most  earnestly  desire  of 
you  to  come  here  the  earliest  day  that  you  can  possibly  do  so;  and 
when  you  may  find  it  least  inconvenient  either  to  your  business  or 
yourself.  Always,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  Friend, 

"GeorqeP.  R 

"  P.S. — I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  send  me  a  line 
by  return  of  post,  to  say  when  I  may  expect  you." 

THE  SAME. 

PaviUon,  Brighton,  April  18th,  1817. 


tt ' 


"My  dear  Lord, 

"Ihave  just  received  your  note  conveying  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  death  of  that  most  excellent  and  worthy  man.  Sir  A'. 
Thompson,  and  whose  loss  is  certainly  a  Ycry  severe  blow  to  the 
Bench,  however  great  may  be  the  abilities  of  that  person  who  will 
have  to  succeed  him  in  the  high  office  which  he  filled  with  so  much 
respectability  and  eminence.  Any  recommendation  from  you,  you 
may  be  certain,  my  dear  friend,  ever  will  and  must  meet  with  my 

*  Captain  PecheU  entreated  her  Majesty,  that  if  she  condescended  to  eome 
on  board  his  ship,  she  would  spare  him  the  disgrace  of  sitting  at  table  with  a 
menial  servant 
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entire  concturetice  and  Approbation,  nni)  Uiereroro  I  nnlliari/o  j'ou 
to  acquunt  3Ir.  Baroa  RicLLkrds.  as  soon  aa  you  may  clioosi;  to  Uo 
■o,  of  four  having  received  myi&ncUou  to  hU  iiominntion  upon  IIjo 
present  vacuiCf.  Believu  me  ahvnj-a, 

"  Very  affeclionniely  j'oun, 

"Geobok  p.  R," 

THE  a.iitE. 
„  "Carlton  Hnu»o,  Maj-tnd.  1817. 

"Ht  deab  FnixirD, 

"  1  have  c>nly  just  now  received  your  note,  und  whicli  I  Kur 
not  D  moment  in  replying  to.  In  a  former  answer  of  mini.-  to  you. 
upon  \  similar  opplicotion,  I  already  nsaurud  you  Iliul  uiiy  rei'oui 
mendaUon  proceediuft  from  you  could  linntly  ever  full  of  mevtiujc 
with  my  fullest  approbation  uud  sauclion,  and  I  am  therefore  par- 
ticularly liappy,  upon  tLia  occtisiou  also,  lo  nfford  you  n  furtlici" 
proof  of  my  higlie-t  estoeni  iiiul  mo^t  uffL'tlluiinlc  icyLirJ,  in  .-ifiil 
tying  to  yon  my  thorough  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement  you 
have  proposed,  of  placing  Air.  Auorney-Oenerol,  Sir  William  Qar- 
Tow,  in  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  aucceision  lo  the  pretent  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  Sir  RicUurd  Richards.  After  having  said  thus  much, 
I  cannot  resist  adding  one  short  word  more,  and  which  1*  thii— ex- 
pressing my  eameflt  desire  and  hope  to  you  that  you  will  (uiler  a* 
little  time  as  possible  further  to  ehips«  ttefore  you  DominBte  the  Ak 
torney-Qeoenira  successor  (which,  I  trust,  will  be  our  preaeot  IDOIt 
admirable  Solid tor-Oeneral),  and  if  so,  his  successor  also;  for  I  am 
sure  that  if  there  is  much,  or  indeed  even  any,  delay  Id  Uie*«  aomloa. 
tions,  after  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Garrow  is  linown  to 
the  public,  there  will  be  do  end  or  measurement  to  the  plagiM  you 
aad  I  shall  hoth  of  us  experience  from  the  various  applicalloui  wa 
shall  receive,  arising  out  of  the  numberless  (and.  in  most  lostanMs) 
most  exlravagnut  and  alMurd  pretensions  of  different  individuals. 
Forgive  me  also,  my  dear  (riend,  If  I  add  and  bring  to  your  ncol- 
lection  (and  I  can  hardly  do  so  without  its  fordog  at  the  same  timi 
a  smile  on  my  countenance),  that  a  snail's  gallop  i>  but  a  bad  tiling, 
and  a  very  poor  pace  at  best,  in  most  of  the  occurrences  a(  lUa,  ud 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  particularly  find  it  such  Id  tha  pnMBt 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  always 

"  Tour  very  aSectionale  JiinA, 

"OxoiiasT.  B. 

"P.S.— I  shall  expect  to  see  you  M  nnwl  OD  %niitmy  in«rBln|," 
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^  Enough  had  now  been  done  to  attract  attention  at  home,  whither 
we  shall  now  turn  our  eyes  to  notice  a  gathering  at  Brighton,  to 
which  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  bidden.  The  town 
WAS  pleased  and  rather  puzzled  at  this  descent,  which  was  beUered 
to  be  connected  with  the  nefarious  steps  that  were  being  planned 
against  the  Princess,*  and  to  lay  before  the  family,  in  council,  wbal 
description  of  person  she  was.  Connected,  no  doubt,  with  the 
same  matter  were  certain  letters,  written  in  the  favorite  style  of  the 
Regent,  and  addressed  to  the  Chancellor.  These  consultations 
boded  ill  for  the  Princess,  and,  it  is  stated,  were  prompted  chiefly 
by  the  reports  sent  home  by  Captain  Pechell  to  the  Admiralty. 

*  Some  servanta  of  one  of  her  attenilants  met  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand'a 
serrants  at  Bruiwels.  and  reported  stranf^e  tales  of  her  behavior.  ThcM  tlM 
Duke  carried  to  London,  and  it  is  said  that  Lord  Charles  Stuart  wai  dMpatrhiwl 
to  Milan  to  inquire. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

1817. 

Avid  ftll  these  omiDOua  portents  and  galheriags  of  enemies  one 
remained  faithful — tier  triie-1ie:irteJ  dniislitcr.  Slie  wiu;  inucli  iJJs- 
treased  at  her  mother's  beliavior,  but  they  could  not  turn  her 
ogaiDst  her.  Shewna  uow  on  tlic  eve  of  her  coufiucmeut, and, as 
It  proved,  on  the  eve  of  her  ileoih,  and  almost  her  1ml  act  was  to 
write  the  following  to  Lady  C'hadotle  Liudsay : 

"  The  only  person  now  remaining  with  my  mother,  and  who,  I 
trust,  will  take  courage  and  continue  with  her.  is  Dr.  IIi>llaud, 
who,  I  believe,  from  everything  I  have  beard  of  bim,  is  a  most 
respectable  and  respected  cliaracter.  I  h^^i-u  it  oot  io  my  power 
at  present  to  repay  any  services  shown  the  Princeas  of  Wales,  but 
if  I  ever  have,  those  who  remain  steadfast  to  her  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten by  me,  though  I  fear  sensible  people  like  him  never  depend 
much  on  any  promises  from  any  one,  still  less  frum  a  royal  person , 
so  I  refrain  from  making  professions  of  gratitude,  but  1  do  not  feel 
them  the  less  towards  all  those  who  sbow  her  kindness. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  my  mother  for  a  long  time.  If  you  can 
give  me  any  intelligence  of  her,  I  should  be  tuuch  obliged  to  you 
to  do  so.  I  am  daily  expecting  to  be  ponfined.  so  you  may  im- 
agine I  am  not  very  comfortable.      If  ever  you  think  of  me,  dear 

,  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  only    a  prince-^is,   but  remember 

me,  with  Leopold's  kind  compliments,  as  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Chaklotte  Pss,  of  S.  Coburg." 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  excellent  and  agreeable  Holland  had 
been  already  compelled  to  leave  her. 

The  sad  event  which  may  he  said  to  have  affected  the  English 
nation  more  genuinely  than  any  modern  event  was  now  impending 
Knowing  that  tlie  people  of  London  wished  to  see  more  of  her. 
the  young  Frincess  now  determined  lo  come  lo  town,  and  Mnrl 
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borough  House  was  to  Iiave  been  her  residence.    She  was  full  of 
happiness  and  enjo}'ment,  looking  forward  to  more. 

Some  were  anxious  thnt  she  should  come  to  town  for  "the 
event/'  but  she  preferred  to  stay  at  Claremont  Physicians  were 
engaged— Sir  Richard  Croft  and  Dr.  Baillie;  both  men  of  emi- 
nence. The  former  was  a  well -known  fashionable  a^eooueheur,  and 
his  brother,  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  had  assisted  Johnson  in  his  "laves 
of  the  Poets/*  and  written  a  strange  book  on  Miss  Ray's  murder — 
"  Love  and  Madness."  These  advisers  came  to  stay  at  Claremont; 
but  the  (ucouchement  was  delayed  beyond  the  time  anticipated,  so 
that  they  were  detained  in  tlie  house  over  three  weeks,  during 
which  the  amiable  young  Princess  was  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  as 
possible.  It  was  noted  that  at  times  a  strain  of  serious  presenti- 
ment came  over  her.*  Mr.  Will)erforce  heard  that  .<5he  said  a  few  days 
iK'fore  the  event:  "Certainly  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  tlie 
world.  I  have  not  a  wish  ungratilied.  Surely  this  is  too  much 
life  to  last." 

On  November  4th  expresses  were  hastily  despatched  for  the  vari- 
ous great  officers  of  state,  and  before  night  a  crowd  of  bishops  and 
ministers  had  arrived.  The  crisis  seems  to  have  been  unexpectedly 
prolonged,  and  Croft,  a  nervous  man,  grew  flurried.  It  was  pro- 
longed nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  and  during  the  next  day,  the 
physician  not  interfering  or  aiding;  until,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
5tli,  it  was  announced  that  the  Princess  **  had  been  delivered  of  a 
still-born  infant  and  was  going  on  favorably."  f  When  she  was  told 
of  this  result  she  took  it  calmly  enough,  but  a  crisis  lasting  fifty 
houi*s  was  considered  a  serious  and  exhausting  one.  Stockmar 
shall  tell  the  rest. 

"  Baillie  sent  to  say  that  he  wished  I  would  see  the  Princess. 
I  hesitated,  but  at  last  I  went  with  him.  She  was  in  a  state  of 
great  sufToring  and  disquiet  from  spa.sms  in  the  chest  and  difficulty 
in  breathing,  tossed  about  incessantly  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
speaking  now  to  Baillie,  now  to  Croft.  Baillie  said  to  her,  'Here 
comes  an  old  friend  of  yours.'    She  stretched  out  her  left  hand 


*  Prince  Leopold  had  shown  a  praiseworthy  eagemen  on  the  mbjeot  of 
the  baptism  of  his  child,  which  he  wished  should  be  performed  at  once.  Lord 
Liverpool,  however,  in  an  official  strain,  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  wasagainit 
precedenta. 

t  Lord  Eldoii  says  that  Baillie  thought  so  seriously  of  the  situation  that  he 
declined  signing  tiie  bulletin  ''  favorably."  But  his  name  is  attached  to  all  the 
bulletins. 
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eagerly  to  me,  and  pressed  mine  twice  vehemently.  I  felt  her 
pulse,  which  was  very  quick;  the  beats  now  full,  now  weak,  now 
intermittent.  Baillie  kept  giving  her  wine  constantly.  She  said  to 
me,  '  They  have  made  me  tipsy.*  For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  went  in  and  out  of  the  room,  then  the  rattle  in  the  throat  b^an. 
I  had  just  left  the  room  when  she  called  out  loudly,  'Stocky! 
Stocky!'  I  went  bock;  she  was  quieter,  but  the  rattle  continued. 
She  turned  more  than  once  over  on  her  face,  drew  her  legs  up,  and 
her  hands  grew  cold.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November 
6th,  1817'therefore  about  live  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child — 
she  was  no  more."  * 

The  shock  of  this  intelligence  may  be  conceived.  The  fixst  duty 
was  to  communicate  it  to  her  father.  The  Regent  was  at  this  time 
down  at  his  favorite,  Lord  Hertford's,  in  Suffolk,  for  a  week's 
shooting,  where  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  physician  saying 
"that  his  daughter's  recovery  would  be  slow."  He  left  suddenly 
and  travelled  all  uight 

"The  Prince  Regent  arrived  at  Carlton  House,"  Lord  Bathurst 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  "  at  a  little  before  four  o*clock  this  morn- 
ing, setting  off  as  soon  as  he  received  the  account  that  Dr.  Sims 
had  been  sent  for.  He  had  missed  the  two  last  messengers.  On 
finding  that  the  Regent  had  arrived,  I  went  with  the  Duke  of  York 
to  Carlton  House  a  little  before  seven,  and  having  waked  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Bloomfield,  we  desired  his  royal  highness  should  be  immedi- 
ately waked,  and  informed  that  we  were  waiting.  On  going  up  he 
asked  most  anxiously  how  things  were  going  on.  I  told  him  at 
once  that  her  royal  highness  had  been  seized  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner at  half -past  twelve  at  night;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  added 
that  it  was  over  at  half-past  two.  He  struck  his  two  hands  on  his 
forehead,  and  bowed  down,  without  saying  a  word,  for  a  minute. 
He  then  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  calling  his  brother,  threw 
himself  into  his  arms.  He  has  really  behaved  in  a  most  becoming 
manner." 

He  was  so  terribly  affected,  indeed,  that  he  had  to  be  cupped. 
But  his  feelings,  for  he  had  much  sensibility,  must  have  been 
mingled  with  some  self-reproach  for  the  many  weary  hours  of  tor- 


«« 


*  It  will  be  noted  that  Stockmar  is  guarded  In  his  account,  and  '*  hesitated, 
he  says,  "  to  come  to  the  Princess."  The  truth  was,  as  I  have  heard  from  a 
person  to  whom  he  related  it,  that  he  earnestly  warned  the  phyiieiaiis  that 
the  Princess  was  sinking,  and  had  at  last  been  repelled  by  Croft,  **▲(«  ytm  or 

I,  sir,  in  authority  here?" 
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ij^^w  .y:L?  C«a/1     Hit  -rs".  ^^trp  t>  reiiert  tiiese  f«eiin£f 

i/(it  hxk  wjz*  :a-l&v  D'^**jr:fcl>  ^z^ivTTfro,  Li»  sc'IimdcL  The  Pi^mt 
f'MOfl  ';/jxsA*jr,  iTi  »  lor;?  kuilfrL'^'e  villi  Lord  S:-diDoaUi  ducanB^ 
tli*  j/'yfji;/  ar^'i  ;>r«;;/:fcrv.:o:^«i  L»K)«»arT  f  >r  :L€  funenL  He,  Itfcr, 
M?t  '/If  t//  j'yizi  hi^  r«'/tij«rr  as-i  faniiy  acl  -hire  their 

AJl  ov*rr  lt*#i  kiR:fiom  the  efftcl  wa^  prwiizious: 
frcall  lL#:  ;yrofoijr.«l  :rr:';f,  iL*  ualrer&al  wearic*  of  the 
lila/.k,  th<;  Mn/i'/Zii»  ixi  tii<r  diurfLcs,  and  the  fresh  tide  of  napopa- 
lariiy  that  ov<rr'A'ii(.'lmc'J  iUt:  luckles-  Hc'2>r&:.  Strange  ndimluos 
riifiior>.  of  foul  play  ^ot  uhroad,  founded  on  the  neglect  with  which 
a  yontiif  crr;:itun:  liad  U,*«:u  treated,  not  one  of  the  numeruus  rojal 
iiiatroiM  UriiJLf  Willi  h'-r.  But  this,  it  is  pro1>abIe.  was  owin;  to 
lif:r  own  <l<'^irr;,  :iiid  the  rr.'stilt  of  her  rather  self-willed  independ- 
I'Miji.  ••  The  lit'j/'.tii  iR-in'j  away,  and  all  the  females  of  the  family, "* 
Mr.  Hroii;.'haiii  >.'.i'n\,  '*  irlvt:^  j^reat  dissatisfaction.**  It  was 
fried  that  her  (-:lv:  had  been  mismanaged,  and  tlic  hapless  Croft' 
ov«rrwh<-lfiied  with  attacks.  It  seems  that  some  of  his  distingaished 
patif:iits  wrote  (o  the  physician  declining  his  further  services.  Hie 
mind  of  the  wretched  manf  at  latst  gave  way  under  the  persecutioii, 
and  he  d<rittroye<l  himself. 

There  wa^i  another  p<!rson  to  whom  it  was  proper  that  aome 
palriH  should  l>e  taken  to  break  the  news — viz.  the  absent  mother. 
'I'he  ICi'L^ciit  and  hi.s  mini.sterH  on  such  an  occasion  resolved  to 
Iffiiore  UtT,  and  an  undi^nifi(r<l  mode  of  shirking  the  difficultf  was 
ri'NoKrd  tj|>on.  An^l  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  Prince  Leopold'a 
c*i|Ui*rry  that  \in  NJinuld  undertake  the  task,  as  "  some  inconvenience 
hiIkIiL  ariNi*  to  the  ]^.'gent  after  all  that  has  passed,  in  renewing  anj 


*  IIh  imrniwly  i>w*ii|N^l  a  "NcreMl  of  doctrine**  from  Mr.  Wllberfom:  boS 
thn  |NMir  wl(lov«i*r  wan  not  m)  fortunate.  "  I  thouifht  In  the  night  of  will 
li«iti«r  Id  I  ho  1*1-1  ni*«*  Ilt'ifi'iit,  liiiplnic  to  And  bin  heart  accessible,  and  put 
Hiiiiio  iiiiifN  r«tr  it.  t>ut  this  thiy  M^airely  upent  so  profltably  as  Sundays  i 
Ih«.  Hf*iit  iiiT  n  Niiiiiitili*  li>tti*r  with  my  Practical  View  to  Prince  of  Cobwi^ 
Mity  tl<Nl  pntiiM*!*  It." 

t  "  tin  wiiN  III  A  Htat««  of  in^*At  AKitAtion,**  says  Lord  Sldmouth,  "audi  as  I 
nnvrr  l»nfitn*  m  itui^HMsl."  -  --"  1I«*  was  okiHerretl  to  be  in  a  state  of  fefvr  and 
HI  •iiriiii>iii.  NO  that  hi*  ofti'ii  loNt  All  ottniniAuit  of  himself.  Earlj  in  Febraarj 
h«i  ii|M«iu  tht«  iilKht  In  thi«  htms«*  of  a  lady,  in  order  to  attend  her  sister,  the 
Hlfn  of  A  oleriryiiiAii.  In  her  ismrtnement.  As  this  wan  protracted,  he  fritfranrt 
i|ulte  bmlde  hlnmelf.  And  exolAinieil.  *  If  you  Are  Anxious,  what  must  I  bet  * 
louring  the  night  \\t>  Hhtit  himself  with  a  pistol.  whi^*h  he  found  in  the  room  he 
itivupiisl.    The  cleiicvniAu's  wife  was  sAfoly  oontlneil."— Stockmar,  L  701 
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channel  of  communication  of  this  nature."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  give  umbrage  if  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  her  royal 
highness  after  such  a  calamity.  Such  a  communication  from  the 
husband  to  the  mother,  on  the  death  of  the  child,  would  appear 
liable  to  no  objection,  and  subject  to  no  inconvenience.  She  was 
stated  to  have  fainted  on  receiving  it.  In  her  odd  English  she 
wrote  to  Lady  C.  Campbell,  on  December  the  8rd:  **I  have  not 
only  to  lament  an  ever-beloved  child,  but  one  most  warmly  attached 
friend,  and  the  only  one  I  have  had  in  England!  But  she  is  only 
gone  before.  I  have  her  not  ^om^,  and  I  now  trust  we  shall  soon 
meet  in  a  much  better  world  than  the  present  one."  Her  style 
of  mourning  was  characteristic.  '*To  my  infinite  surprise, "as  a 
visitor  describes  her,  *'  her  royal  highness  wrote,  and  desired  me  to 
wait  upon  her  yesterday,  which  I  did  accordingly,  and  found  her 
looking  very  well,  but  dressed  in  the  oddest  mourning  I  ever  saw ; 
a  white  gown,  with  bright  lilac  ribbons  in  a  black  crape  cap!'*  But 
the  poor  soul  might  well  become  reckless  now,  for  this  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  her  fortunes.  She  had  lost  not  merely  her  only  friend,  but 
the  only  stake  she  had  left.  She  had  notliing  now  to  offer  to  parti- 
sans, who  might  favor  tlie  mother  for  the  sake  of  the  daughter. 
Even  those  who  were  well  disposed  felt  that  she  was  now  a  ready 
prey  to  her  enemies. 

*'Grey  and  I,"  says  Lord  Brougham  with  great  sagacity,  "in 
discussing  the  event,  took  somewhat  different  views.  Ue  held  that 
death  had  mercifully  saved  Princess  Charlotte  from  what  would 
Imve  been,  to  her,  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings against  her  mother.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  persuaded 
that,  had  she  lived,  the  proceedings  of  1820  never  would  have  seen 
the  light.  Even  against  her,  standing  alone,  Qeorge  IV.  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  have  instituted  them;  but  against  her, 
supported  by  Leopold,  he  would  have  found  such  a  course  im- 
passible. For  Leopold,  of  all  men  I  have  ever  known,  possessed 
every  quality  to  ensure  success  against  such  a  man  as  George  IV., 
and  even  against  such  ministers  as  had  weakly,  if  not  dishonestly, 
done  his  biddmg  in  1820.'*    This  view  commends  itself. 

A  more  serious  view  of  the  situation  was  that  there  were  now 
only  heirs-presumptive  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
without  children;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  a  son;  the  other 
royal  brothers  next  in  the  succession  were  unmarried.  With  the 
new  year  the  matter  was  seriously  taken  in  hand  in  a  thoroagfaly 
comprehensive  fashion,  and  three  of  the  royal  brethren  had  selected 
"vvivos. 
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It  may  now  be  found  interesting  to  consider  the  Regent's  funily. 
All  through  his  career  the  figiu-es  of  these  personages  stand  out  con- 
spicuously; and  at  certain  great  solenmities  he  would  appear 
attended  by  \\U  .six  brothers  and  often  by  his  sisters.  Some,  at  least, 
were  men  of  marked  character,  but  for  tlie  most  part  with  a  certain 
eccentricity,  which  they  sliared  with  the  Regent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cumberland  this  weakness  seemed  at  times 
to  be  borrowed  from  that  of  their  hapless  father.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  was  an  amiable,  if  not  feeble,  being,  who  suffered  all  his 
life  from  grievances  for  which  he  had  not  weight  of  character  to 
obtain  redress.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
attachment  to  his  Scotch  fancy  dress,  and  for  taking  the  chair  at 
charity  dinners,  and  for  his  library,  in  which  he  gathered  a  vast 
number  of  rare  Bibles.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  scarcely  con- 
sidered. The  majority  of  the  brothers  were  perpetually  before  the 
public — their  debts,  escapades,  and  quarrels  periodically  engaging 
attention.  It  has  been  shown  what  a  romance  marked  the  youthful 
days  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  then  Prince  Edward.  The  heroine  of 
that  romance  lived  till  1880;  when  he  contracted  another  private 
marriage  with  a  subject.*  This  lady's  position  lias  been  recognized, 
and  she  was  created  Duchess  of  Inverness  in  the  present  reign.  His 
son  by  tlie  flrst  lady.  Sir  Augustus  D'Este,  gave  King  William  much 
trouble  owing  to  claims  for  recognition,  while  his  sister,  Mademoi- 
selle D'Este.  esi>oused  the  late  Lord  Truro.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  that  he  always  maintained  a  manly  indepen- 
dence, and  did  not  scruple  taking  part  with  Queen  Caroline  and 


*  Cecilia-Leetltia  Undenit'ood.  married  May  14,  1815,  Sir  Georgv 
Knlffht,  of  Great  Cumberland  Place,  who  died  April  2,  18S5.  Sbe  was  daugh- 
ter of  Arthur  Saunders,  second  Earl  of  Arran,  BLP.,  by  Ellxabetta,  hte  third 
wife,  daughter  of  Richard  Underwood,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  fTmitHl  tiM  sumaiiM 
and  arms  of  Underwood,  Marcli  1,  iSai,  and  was  elevated  to  the  pterage  April 
10.1840. 
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the  Princess  Charlotte  against  his  royal  brothers.  Mr.  Adolphus, 
who  was  in  his  company  a  good  deal,  gives  a  pleasing  sketch  of 
him  in  his  velvet  cap,  with  his  meerschaum  pipe,  and  indulging  in 
gossip. 

In  the  Duke  of  York,  after  all  his  defects,  excesses,  and  scandals, 
is  left  a  measure  of  worth  and  excellence  which  redeems  much. 
When  almost  a  youth  he  had  commanded  armies  in  the  field.  He 
had  administered  the  affairs  of  the  English  army  at  home  with  a 
certain  credit,  setting  aside,  of  course,  tlie  Clarke  scandal.  He 
had  shown  courage  and  spirit,  according  to  the  world's  canons,  in 
fighting  a  duel.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  in  the  later  days  was 
to  do  good  service  to  the  anti-Catholic  party.  Since  his  restoration 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  he  had  for  some  years  ceased  to  attract 
attention  by  anything  that  could  give  public  offence.  Now  indeed  of 
an  age  when  excesses  and  frivolities  excite  pity  and  contempt,  he 
began  to  show  his  better  qualities  and  even  virtues— among  which 
was  the  all-redeeming  one  of  never  forsaking  a  friend — with  an  unfail- 
ing good  nature  and  good  feeling  rare  in  princes.  He  had  also 
begun  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  wuth  a  praiseworthy 
energy  and  ability  which  before  liis  death  left  substantial  results. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  merits  were  counterbalanced  by  a 
love  of  jovial  society  and  a  fatal  passion  for  play,  while  the  excite- 
ment of  sitting  up  late  was  carried  to  a  reckless  regard  for  his  health. 
This  and  other  old  extravagances  had  plunged  him  in  debts  beyond 
all  hope  of  extrication,  leading  on  occasions  to  painful  pressure  of 
embarrassment  and  processes  to  which  vulgar  beings  are  exposed. 
Mr.  Greville,  his  friend  and  the  manager  of  his  racing  establish- 
ment, describes  some  of  these  scenes  with  much  particularity, 
sketching  his  hospitalities  at  Oatlonds,  and  its  eccentric  hostess. 
Of  a  Saturday  it  was  difiicult  to  procure  chaises  at  the  White  Horse 
Cellar,  so  many  guests  were  going  down  from  the  clubs — ^the  host 
himself  only  staying  from  Saturday  till  Monday.  After  dinner,  the 
Duke  would  sit  down  to  his  favorite  whist,  whence  he  would  never 
rise  "so  long  as  he  found  any  one  ready  to  play  with  him.  ''During 
the  latter  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  from  some  dropsical  affection, 
he  got  into  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  a  chair,  which  really  gave  him 
no  repose  and  added  to  his  ailments.  Mr.  Greville  gives  the  follow- 
ing character  of  him,  worthy  of  one  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary's 

**  d d  good-natured  friends:*'  "He  is  not  clever,  but  he  has  a 

justness  of  understanding  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  most  of  his 
brothers  have  fallen.     He  is  the  only  one  of  the  Princes  who  has 
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the  feelings  of  an  English  gentleman;  his  amiable  dispoeition  and 
excellent  temper  have  conciliated  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
men  of  all  parties,  and  he  has  endeared  himself  to  his  friends  by  the 
warmth  and  steadiness  of  his  attachments,  and  from  the  implicit 
confidence  they  all  have  in  his  truth,  straightforwardness,  and  sin- 
cerity. He  delights  in  the  society  of  men  of  the  world,  and  in  a 
life  of  gayety  and  pleasure.  He  is  very  easily  amused,  and  par- 
ticularly with  jokes  full  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy;  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives  most  are  tr^-potisaons,  and  la  poUssonnerie  is  the  ton 
of  his  society.'*  Such  b  the  view  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  a 
man  of  pleasure.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  is,  in  the  eyes  of  more 
exact  judges,  that  the  Dulce  might  be  considered  a  good-natured 
voluptunr\'.  If,  however,  we  add  another  element,  that  he  set  up 
us  champion  of  religion  and  tlic  Church  with  a  devotional  onetidn, 
an  unpleasing  clement  is  introtluced,  or  at  least  a  strange  instance  of 
self-delusion.  Much,  however,  is  redeemed  by  one  touch :  that  he 
never  would  abuse  an  absent  or  a  fallen  friend,  nor  bear  to  hear  him 
abu^d.  With  those  who  had  offended  him,  he  was  alwajra  glad  to 
l)e  reconciled — a  stnmge  contrast  to  his  eldest  brother,  who  seemed 
to  cherish  rancor.  It  was  also  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  Duke,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  never  was  known  to  desert  an  old  friend. 

Some  significant  stories,  illustrating  this  regard  of  his  friends  for 
the  Duke,  as  w^ell  as  the  relations  of  the  royal  family  to  each  other, 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Raikes.  *'Many  years  ago,  Berkeley  CrsTen 
and  myself  were  sitting  late  after  dinner  at  Brookes*s,  when  the 
waiter  came  in  and  said  that  St.  James's  Palace  was  on  fire.  The 
Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  and  Gloucester  were  running 
about  in  every  direction  encouraging  the  firemen,  and  were  yery 
conspicuous.  I  then  remarked  to  Berkeley  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  lived  in  the  Stable  Yard,  should  not  have 
been  apprised  of  it,  and  thus  be  the  only  one  of  the  royal  family 
absent.  "VVe  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  to immedi- 
ately. It  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  admittance;  but  on 
giving  in  our  names  the  message  was  carried  up,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  Duke,  evidently  much  alarmed,  received  us,  asking  what  the 
devil  could  have  brought  us  there?  On  stating  the  case,  he  entered 
immediately  into  our  feelings:  said  he  should  never  forget  the  obh- 
gation,  and  no  other  conveyance  being  at  hand,  got  into  the  coach, 
and  in  half  an  hour  aften^'ards  was  seen  more  prominent  than  any- 
one else  in  extinguishing  tlie  flames."  A  little  trait  creditable  to  all 
concerned. 
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The  DucfaesB  seems  to  bare  been  truly  eccentric.  Her  curiotis 
taste  was  for  keepmg  pets,  whose  gntvcs  were  duly  marked  by 
tablets  in  enormous  numbers.  In  an  amusing  passage*  Mr.  Raikes 
speaks  of  the  **  adroitness  and  tact  with  which  she  so  successfully 
avoided  any  collision  with  the  cabals  and  iratantrwL  which  for  sao 
many  years  unfortunately  niletl  in  various  branches  of  the  royal 
family;**  and  her  tact  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  all  the  men  of 
her  '*set  **  had  the  highest  regard  for  her.  and  sent  her  little  jNeMrnts 
on  anniversaries.  This  singular  Princess  died  in  1830.  Her  letter  to 
one  of  these  friends,  Lord  Lauderdale,  written  a  few  di^  before 
her  death,  has  all  the  intrepidness  of  the  '*  woman  of  the  worid,"  or, 
as  the  dandy  would  say,  trh-grandA  dam^ 

"Mox  CHER  Lord  L., 

"Je  fais  mes  pnqucts,  je  m*em  vais  incessamment    Soyei 
toujours  persuade  de  I'amitie  que  jc  vous  porte. 

"  Votre  aftectionnee  Amie, 

" Among  her  own  household,**  says  a  contemporary  account, 
'*not  a  servant  was  married  without  having  a  house  furnished  by 
her."    Ever}-  charity  in  the  neighborhood  was  provided  for. 

Besides  this,  she  had  a  long  list  of  infirm  pensioners,  of  both 
sexes,  in  London,  who  received  regular  allowances,  some  five, 
others  ten,  and  some  even  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  all  these  exercises  of  humanity,  the  Duchess  met 
with  the  full  and  cheerful  concurrence  of  her  royal  consort,  who 
was  pleased,  at  her  demise,  to  direct  that  all  her  charities  should  be 
regulaily  continued. 

To  dogs  the  Duchess  was  remarkably  attached;  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  her  in  the  park  surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty 
of  these  animals  of  various  sorts,  as  English  lapdogs,  Dutch  pugs, 
and  French  barbettes.  "Their  respective  litters  were  taken  great 
care  of,  and  the  young  ones  not  unfrequently  boarded  out,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  cottagers.*' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Qrerille 
with  a  pitiless  minuteness.  His  own  brotlier  gave  him  the  character 
of  delighting  in  setting  husband  and  wife,  lovers,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, parents  and  children,  by  the  ears.  His  singular  quarrel  with 
Lord  and  Lndy  L}'ndhurst  is  well  known,  and  an  excellent  specimen 
of  his  temper.     Strange  mysterious  stories  were  circulated,  and  the 
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well-known  midnight  onslaught  of  the  valet,  Sellis,  was  always 
associated  by  the  public  with  some  tale  of  mystery  beyond. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  are  more  familiar. 
His  extraordinary  attachments,  his  sea  manners  and  rough  phrases, 
made  him  a  most  singular  person.  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years  his  course  was  steadily  marked  by  strange  and  eccentric 
behavior,  like  that  recorded  by  Miss  Bumey  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  first  seizure.  Such,  too.  arc  his  attachments;  his  freaks 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  described  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
**  more  expensive  and  foolish  tban  in  any  way  serviceable,"  and  his 
early  doings  as  King,  described  by  Mr.  Grcville.  The  wonder  was 
tliat  such  oddity  did  not  break  down  the  feeble  barrier  that  divided 
it  from  madness.  lie  was  fond  of  offering  his  hand  to  young 
kdics,  as  he  did  in  ISIS  to  ^liss  AVykeham,  who  accepted  him. 
"The  Prince,"  we  are  told,  "accompanied  by  the  Dudiess  of  Glou- 
cester, went  to  AVindsor  to  inform  tbe  Queen  of  this  happy  event, 
who  was  of  course  outmgeous.  The  Ck>uncil  have  sat  twice  upon 
the  business;  and  it  is  determined,  as  I  understand,  to  oppose 
it.  You  may  imagine  the  bustle  it  creates  in  the  royal  concerns. 
The  Drawing  Room,  on  Sunday,  was  put  off;  on  Monday  it  was 
resumed.  My  own  private  belief  is,  that  the  Prince  has  been 
encouraging  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  it,  at  Brighton,  and  now  turns 
short  round  upon  him,  as  is  usual,  finding  it  so  highly  objectionable. 
They  talked,  scolded,  and  threatened  him  out  of  his  love-match." 
This  large  family  of  Princes  and  Princesses,  their  debts  and 
increased  allowances,  were  destined  to  be  a  serious  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  country.* 

The  Princesses  were  all  excellent,  "well-brought-up"  ladies. 
One  of  Gainsborough's  most  pleasing  pictures  represents  three  of 
them  walking  in  the  "Mall,"  with  the  crowd  promenading,  and,  as 
may  be  conceived  of  such  a  painter,  they  are  portrayed  as  elegant. 


*  From  A  return  made  In  the  reii^i  of  George  the  Fourth,  wie  find  under  the 
head  of  "  Pensions  to  the  Royal  Family  "  the  following  suxns:  To  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  £32.500;  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  £37,000;  to  the  Duke  of  Sua- 
tsex,  £21.000;  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  £37,000;  to  the  Duke  of  OloncMter, 
£14,000;  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  £7,000;  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester.  £14,000;  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse-Homboiig,  £14,000;  to 
the  Princess  Augusta,  £13,000;  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  £13,000;  to  the  Dneheaa 
of  Kent,  £13,000;  to  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  £6,000;  and  to  the  Prlnoe  of  Oo- 
burg,  £50,000.  Besides  which,  a  sum  of  £171,000  had  been  distributed  SS  pVM- 
euts  among  the  royal  family  out  of  the  "  droits.** 
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gncafnl  young  women.  They  were  brought  up  strictly  under 
Mftdame  La  Fite,  uid  there  nrc  siill  yrcscrved  many  of  Ibeir  cLilii- 
ish  letter*,  written  In  lh6  French  tongue,  aud  addressed  lo  (lieir 
gmitamanU.  One  of  these,  of  a  peniicolial  chumcter,  and  nriiien 
by  the  Princesi  Augusta  when  about  leu  jcurs  old,  will  be  found 
interesting: 

"Une  pauTTB  mecbante,  nommte  Augustc  Snphie,  qui  est 
extremement  fachGe  de  In  soMc  mani^re  dont  elle  s'est  conduiie 
envers  sa  bonne  amie  Madame  de  La  Fite,  In  prie  (l't':[cuser  eoq 
espiiglerie,  ct  ayant  examine  avec  attention  sacoiiditite  si  sotte  et  «1 
imprudente.  elle  est  frappee  de  cette  mechanie,  et  prie  tris  humble- 
ment  sa  bonne  Madame  de  La  Fite  d'ouhlier  ses  sottises  et  de  la 
croire  sa  toujour*  fidcUo  amie, 

"AuorsTE  SonriE."" 

But  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  LendgraTiue  of  HesH- 
Homburg,  seems  to  have  been  n  person  of  character,  and  wa*  gener- 
ally employed  by  her  mother  to  nrite  for  her  to  the  Chancellor  and 
Other  officials.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
entering  on  the  regency,  anoounced  as  part  of  his  programme  a 
generous  increase— from  the  nation — to  his  sister's  allowances.  The 
following  familiar  letter  shows  with  what  fluttering  eagemeaa  the 
family  turned  towards  him  who  was  to  be  now  virtually  the  new 
King; 

PniNCESS  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  DCKK  O 


"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  most  kind  and  entertainiDg  letter, 
which  amused  us  all  not  a  little,  Jly  mother  desires  me  to  say  on 
Saturday  the  man  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  Jerusalem  ponies  will 
be  with  you,  and  will  slay  till  you  order  him  bock  with  Ihe  curls. 
Tour  very  affectionate  manner  of  expressing  yourself  on  our  bust- 
Bess  is  most  kind  and  like  yourself.  We  only  feel  hurt  that  we 
should  hare  been  the  innocent  cause  of  anything  being  brought  for- 
ward that  must  have  been  unplensnnt  to  the  P.  R.  It  only  makes 
us  feel  more  strongly  how  much  we  owe  him;  and  bis  whole  con- 
duct has  been  so  delicate,  so  angelic,  and  so  like  himself,  that  I  can- 
not say  how  penetrated  I  am  with  it.     Was  1  lo  go  on,  I  should 
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never  end,  and  having  an  abominable  pen,  I  will  not  take  ap  more 
of  your  precious  time."  * 

The  Princess  Sophia  survived  until  the  year  1848.  Her  brother, 
the  King  of  Hanover,  outlived  her  by  three  years,  and  was  the  last 
survivor  of  tlic  generation.  The  Prince's  favorite  sister  was  Char- 
lotte, Princess  Royal,  married  to  the  Duke  (later  King)  of  Wurtem- 
burg.  Her  well-known  resolute  behavior  to  Napoleon,  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  helped  to  save  her  husband's  kingdom,  and  won 
the  praise  of  the  despot  himself.    She  exhibited  as  much  tact  as 

resolution.! 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  an  amiable  suffering  prince,  was  treated  with 
much  harshness  by  his  father.  Sunk  in  debt,  he  was  at  one  time 
so  indiscreet  ns  to  print  a  pamphlet,  in  which  were  set  out  his  com- 
plaints. Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  fairly  provided  for,  being 
colonel  of  a  regiment  at  an  early  age,  Governor  of  Gibraltar — 
whence  he  was  recalled,  owing  to  unpopularity  from  repressing 
abuses — Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English  forces  in  America,  and 
finally  Field-Marshal.  His  debts  amounted  in  1807  to  the  large  sum 
of  £108,000,  owing,  as  he  maintained,  to  his  having  received  no 
allowance  for  his  various  "  outfits."  From  that  time  he  was  always 
clamoring,  or  piteously  appealing,  for  assistance  to  the  Government; 
and  a  pamphlet  was  printed,  if  not  published,  declaring  his  griev- 
ances to  the  public,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
who  had  his  own  hardships,  was  also  consulting  with  Romilly  on 
printing  his  grievances.  The  poor  Duke  of  Kent,  who  had  given 
bonds  to  his  creditors  which  for  many  years  he  honorably  acquitted, 
became  at  last  so  pressed  for  money  that,  when  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  an  expected  heir  to  the  throne  drew  near,  he  had  to  appeal  to  a 
friend  for  cash  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  cherished  and  becom- 
ing wish  that  the  future  occupant  of  the  throne  should  be  bom  on 
English  soil 4 

No  one,  however,  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in  his  case.  The 
fact  was,  the  Duke  had  not  been  badly  treated  by  the  country. 
Besides  his  various  appointments,  he  had  received  £12.000  a  year, 
afterwards  increased  to  £16,000;  £26,000  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Pitt 


*  Brit  Mu8.  Add.  MSS. 

t  Miss  Wynne  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  this  Princess  in  her  old  age.  fn 
which  is  included  a  detailed  account  of  her  mode  of  dealing  with  th«  con* 
queror. 

X  The  letter  is  in  Lord  Houghton's  collection. 
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for  payment  of  his  debts,  out  of  "Admiralty  droits,"  and  on  bis 
marriage  £6000  a  year  was  settled  on  bim  and  bis  wife.  But  uotb- 
ing  seemed  to  help  him,  and  we  find  him  at  last  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  his  estiUc  and  effects  by  lottery. 
Always  in  opposition  he  could  not  expect  assistance.  Imitating  the 
example  of  his  eldest  brother,  be  broke  up  bis  establishment,  and 
retired  to  a  modest  house  at  Sidmouth,  where  her  present  Majesty, 
then  an  infant,  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  a  rustic  shooting  spar, 
rows.     The  shot  actually  broke  the  window  of  the  nursery. 

The  marriages  of  the  royal  brothers  had  now  been  arranged,  and 
were  to  inaugurate  some  very  disagreeable  discussions  on  the  allow- 
ances the  nation  was  to  make  to  them.  There  was  something 
amusing  in  this  sudden  ardor  to  secure  the  chance  of  presenting 
heirs  to  the  crown.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  contracted  to  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  Princess  Ade- 
laide of  Saxe  3IeniugeD,  and  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  Princess  Victoria 
of  Leiningeu.  Two  years  before  Princess  ^lary  had  been  married 
to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  while  Princess  Elizabeth 
now  chose  the  ungainly  Prince  of  Homburg,  or  "  Humbug,"  as  be 
was  called.  This,  with  Princess  Charlotte's  marriage,  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Princess  Salmos,  made  up  no  less  than 
seven  royal  marriages  within  a  short  period;  and  no  wonder  the 
English  public  was  in  surly  humor  when  these  personages  came 
asking  for  handsome  provision.  When  £10,000  a  year  was  proposed 
for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  the  House  of  Commons 
promptly  reduced  the  sum  to  £6000,  on  which  the  sailor  Duke 
formally  announced,  through  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  he  had  broken 
off  the  match.  By  pressure  the  House  was  induced  to  give  way  to 
his  wishes.  Six  thousands  pounds  a  year  each  was  then  granted  to 
the  others,  save  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who, 
in  the  most  pointed,  mortifying  way,  was  actually  refused  any  pro- 
vision whatever;  a  jointure,  however,  being  given  to  his  wife. 

At  last,  on  July  11th,  the  two  maiTiages  took  place  in  the  draw 
iug-room  at  Kew,  as  the  Queen  was  too  feeble  to  go  out.  There 
was  something  pathetic  in  this  her  last  appearance,  for  she  was  now 
actually  dying,  and  she  showed  her  undaunted  spirit,  determmed 
to  go  through  every  ceremony  to  the  end.  In  November  her  long 
and  troubled  life  came  to  a  close.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
her  eldest  son  was  remarked  for  his  assiduous  care  and  anxiety  to 
alleviate  her  sufferings. 

In  the  interval,  however,  he  attracted  public  attention  by  an  ab 
28 
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surd  exhibition  at  table,  where  he  entertained  the  foreign  ministers 
bj  singing  some  jovial  songs,  to  which  they  Ustened  with  due 
gravity. 

Indeed,  many  stories  of  this  grotesque  kind  were  beginning  to  get 
abroad.  As  he  was  now  nearly  sixty  years,  a  little  sobriety  and 
seriousness  might  have  been  expected.  However,  the  healthy  pas- 
time of  yachting,  which  he  had  lately  begun  to  follow,  gave 
evidence  of  a  better  taste.  The  following  year  he  had  intended 
visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the  regatta  given  by  **The  Suling 
Club  Society;''  but  the  death  of  the  Queen  was  expected,  and  he 
could  not  in  decency  leave  town.  "All  the  Princes,"  Mr.  Greville 
writes,  "were  delaying  their  departure,  expecting  and  looking  out 
for  the  plunder  to  arise  from  the  Queen's  death."  The  dying  lady 
must  have  felt  strange  memories  coming  back  on  her  of  that  long 
life,  the  last  twenty  years  of  which,  at  least,  were  charged  with 
more  troubles  and  sorrows  than  seemed  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
one  of  her  ordinary  subjects.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  life  to  review: 
a  husband  afflicted  with  incurable  madness;  a  son  waging  war  with 
his  parents,  and  the  cause  of  his  father's  malady;  other  children 
bringing  discredit  on  their  name  and  family;  a  loved  daughter  and 
grand-daughter  cut  off  in  a  sad  and  sudden  way;  a  daughter-in-law 
associated  with  scandals  not  yet  ripe,  indeed  but  part  ripening; 
marriages  made  in  defiance  of  her  wishes;  debts  and  borrowings; 
such  had  been  the  afflictions  of  her  middle  and  old  age.  She  died 
in  her  chair,  as  her  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  later  to  die,  on 
November  17th,  1818. 

The  loss  of  this  parent,  however,  furnished  the  H^^t  with  an 
opportunity  for  exercising  his  darling  taste.  Buckingham  House, 
long  known  as  the  "Queen's  House, "had  become  now  his  own— 
an  ancient,  old-fashioned,  and  dilapidated  pile  of  red  brick,  and 
much  in  the  condition  of  Carlton  House  when  it  came  into  hit 
hands.  But  these  were  actual  advantages — "great  capabilities," 
as  ^Ir.  Brown  used  to  say— opportunities  for  alteration,  rebuilding, 
and  adornment.  Carlton  House  was  scarcely  to  his  mind,  though 
recently  he  had  assembled  a  cabinet  of  virtuosi  and  architects  to 
debate  new  improvements,  and  "add  a  new  wing.**  How  much 
better  to  begin  afresh  on  the  old  pile;  and  accordingly  he  proposed 
to  set  to  work  on  the  palace ;  the  public  furnishing  money  for  the 
necessary  alterations.*    It  had  been  seen  what  a  fascination  the 

*  Mr.  Herries,  in  his  memoir  of  his  father,  mendons  a  formal  reeolTe  oC  tha 
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costly  pastime  of  building  had  for  the  Prince  all  through  his  life. 
This  folly  involved  him  in  distress  and  discredit,  but  it  muat  be 
owned  that  London  owes  to  him  the  patronage  of  the  magnificent 
wholesale  projects  which  laid  out  the  long  line  of  handsome  streets 
that  stretch  from  Carlton  House  Terrace  up  Waterloo  Place,  Regent 
Street,  to  Langham  Place,  terminated  by  the  handsome  Regent's 
Park.  It  has  been  told  how  bold  and  imperial  was  the  scheme. 
The  inspirer  of  the  whole  was  Nash,  the  architect,  who  introduced 
the  "stucco  palaces"  and  the  ambitious  style  of  terrace  found  in 
the  Regent's  Park;  which,  indeed,  offer  a  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment. After  all  objections,  the  new  quarter  remains  a  creditable 
and  even  imposing  work  of  an  architectural  pretension;  and  It  will 
be  noted  what  variety  was  obtained  by  breaking  the  line  of  houses 
into  distinct  groups  or  blocks.  Within  living  memory  a  fine  piazza 
ran  on  both  sides  of  the  Quadrant,  which  was  removed  in  deference 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  shopkeepers.  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  was  newly  fronted,  in  the  same  taste,  by  the  architect,  and 
with  fine  effect.  The  architect  was  accused  of  having  bought 
ground  at  a  low  price,  and  at  his  own  official  valuation,  from  the 
commissioners,  which  he  disposed  of  for  building  purposes  at  about 
three  times  the  price.*  The  patronage  of  the  King,  who  was  all 
through  his  friend,  brought  him  valuable  assistance  and  fortune.f 

Yet  within  a  few  years,  with  a  curious  capriciousness,  the  Sling 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  palace,  for  which  this  costly  scheme  had 
been  originally  designed,  and  cheerfully  consented  that  Cariton 
House  should  be  pulled  down.  On  the  Queen*s  death  he  proposed, 
as  we  have  seen,  "removing  to  Buckingham  House,"  which  led  to 
an  extraordinary  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Premier,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, though  accompanied  by  a  lecture.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
submit  bis  opinion  that,  "  however  desirable  some  addition  to  the 
Queen's  palace  may  be  (with  a  view  to  his  Royal  Highness  holding 
Drawing  Rooms),  it  would  not  be  felt  by  the  public  to  be  india- 
peusably  necessary;  and  could  but  think,  therefore,  that  in  the 

King  ''  never  to  build  a  palace.*'  But  he  preferred  *'  restoratioii,"  and  thoee 
at  Windsor,  Carlton,  and  Buckingham  coKt  far  more. 

*  The  architect,  however,  was  acquitted  of  having  thus  turned  his  opportu- 
nities to  undue  profit,  though  the  transaction  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons. 

t  Augustus  at  Rome  was  for  building  renowned. 
And  of  marble  he  left  what  of  brick  he  had  found", 
But  is  not  our  Nash,  too,  a  very  great  masterf 
He  finds  us  aU  bricks  and  he  leaves  us  aU  plaaler.<— Ck  &  IW. 
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present  circumstances  of  the  country  such  addition  would  better 
be  deferred.  The  only  measure  which  could  be  resorted  to  would 
be  to  sell  or  to  lease  the  site  on  which  St.  Jameses  Palace  now 
stands.  Lord  Liverpool  would  not  bo  acting  fairly  by  his  Royal 
Highness  if  he  did  not  endeavor  to  impress  upon  him  that  any 
measure  of  this  sort  would  be  viewed  with  particular  jealousy,  and 
if  it  could  be  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  Treasury  were  to  be  strictly  responsible 
for  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  (not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
sum  raised  by  the  means  above  mentioned),  and  for  the  execution 
in  detail  of  the  intended  improvement." 

On  the  death  of  the  Queen  the  family  met  to  settle  about  her 
property,  and  the  four  young  Princesses  were  to  receive  the 
*•  golden  heaps,"  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Princes,  •'par- 
ticularly Clarence,"  says  Mr.  Fremantle,  "who  fully  expected 
something."* 

It  had  been  well  had  there  been  merely  question  of  a  division  of 
her  personalty,  but  she  had  left  behind  her  a  vacant  office,  namely, 
the  guardianship  of  the  King. .  It  was  the  fate  of  the  royal  family 
always  to  exhibit  a  certain  eagerness  for  such  offices  that  excited 
public  notice.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  Duke  of  York,  her 
second  son,  should  succeed  as  "Custos;"  but,  considering  that  the 
late  King's  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  his  own  allowance,  it 
was  urged  that  £10,000  a  year  was  an  immense  sum  to  allow  for 
the  expenses  of  an  occasional  visit  to  Windsor,  ''to  look  at  his 
Majesty."  Indeed  the  outcry  was  so  strong  that  the  Duke  at  last 
proposed  to  his  brother  to  undertake  the,  office  gratis,  or  for  the 
mere  expenses  out  of  pocket.  The  latter,  with  that  caustic  shrewd- 
ness which  marked  him  in  such  matters,  said,  "So,  sir,  you  would 
be  popular  at  our  expense!"! 

During  these  discussions,  a  piece  of  national  extravagance  was 
revealed  which  seems  surprising  to  our  more  economical  times, 
namely,  that  presents  in  the  shape  of  snuffboxes,  etc.,  had  been 
made  to  the  foreii^n  ministers  to  the  amount  of  £22,000! 

Not  so  well  known,  or  perhaps  recollected,  is  the  circumstance 
that  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Victoria  there  had  been 


•  •'  Regrency,"  ii.  291. 

f'The  royal  Duke's  only  duty  to  his  afflicted  father/*  said  Mr.  Tfemey. 
"  would  be  to  go  from  London  or  Oatlands  to  Windsor  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  it  was  modestly  proposed  that  he  should  be  aUowed  £10,000  a  year  for 
the  hire  of  poet  horses!  The  real  expense,"  he  added,  **  would  not  bo  dmmv 
than£20a'* 
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another  PriQcesa  in  tho  line  of  succeiislon.  tcIio,  had  ehe  lived. 
woiilil  hnvo  excluded  lier  present  llajcBly.  This  was  tbe  daugliler 
of  Ihe  Duke  of  Clarence.  Hie  Princess  Chnrlolte.  born  on  JIarch  1. 
1813,  but  who  lived  only  a  few  hours.  The  Princess  Victoria,  bom 
on  Mny  34, 1810.  Ihoa  came  into  the  direct  successiou,  but  was  dia. 
placed  by  another  diiugbter  of  the  Duke  cf  Clarence.  Princess 
Eliiabelh,  bora  in  December,  1820.  who  lived  only  lUree  monlhB. 
Her  death  restored  tlic  Princess  Victoria  lo  the  chauce  of  fucceeil- 
ing  to  the  tlirone. 

This  event— Die  birth  of  the  future  Queen  of  England— seems  to 
have  been  considered  but  of  slight  importnncc.  probnbly  ou  at-couut 
of  the  poor  estimation  in  which  tlie  Duke  was  held :  or  being  per- 
haps considered  certain  that  the  Duke  of  York  would  inherit,  aod 
that  lEie  recently  inarrted  Dukes  would  have  cliildrcn,  the  Duke  of 
Kent  being  only  the  King's  fourth  son.  The  christening  of  tbe 
Princess  Victoria  took  place  on  June  34lh.  in  Itie  grand  mIoob  of 
Ccnsinglon  Palace,  in  presence  of  the  Regent,  tbe  Duke  of  York. 
and  tbe  Prititos  and  riincfsios.  She  rcceivfij  the  names  of  Alex- 
andra Victoria;  tlie  first  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor  of  Btiula, 
who  had  been  selected  as  godfather. 

The  ferment  in  the  public  mind  coDtinuiog,  taking  tbe  abape  of 
vast  disorderly  assemblages,  and  wiiich  culminated  in  the  well- 
known  Pcterloo  riots,  helped  to  rally  (o  the  Regent  tho  support  of 
men  of  position  and  politicians  opposed  to  bis  Government  We 
And  the  Qrenvilles  and  Bucking li:] ma  renewing  their  old  adhesion, 
just  as  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  other  Whigs  had  done  a  genera- 
tion before,  through  apprehensions  of  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  result  wis  crowded  and  brilliant  levees,  which 
the  Regent  now  held  at  Buckin^lirini  House  for  tbe  first  time,  and 
it  la  not  surprising  to  find  that  this  general  adhesion  was  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  popularity. 

At  last  the  time  approached  ^'hen  the  good  old  King  was  to  lay 
down  bis  weary  life.  After  reaching  tbe  age  of  eighty-two,  and 
reigning  sixty  years,  the  last  ten  of  which  bail  been  a  living  death — 
blind,  as  well  as  insane — on  January  the  29lh  he  closed  his  unhappy 
course.  Only  a  week  before,  bi-  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  feverish  cold,  whuli  terminated  a  life  that  seems  to 
have  been  one  long  coutneof  inixii/tu's  aod  struggles.  The  aged 
King  breathed  his  lost  attended  by  his  f-.worite  son,  the  Duke  of 
York;  but  his  eldest  was  not  able,  from  ilMiealtb.  to  be  with  bim. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Kino  Geosob  IV.  ascended  the 
throne. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 
1811—1820. 

At  this  point,  when  the  Regency  has  come  to  a  close,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  take  a  review  of  the  glories  for  which  thA  old 
"Regency  Days'*  were  celebrated — its  dandies  and  other  person- 
ages, its  triumphs  of  dress,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  fa^on  of 
manners  and  entertainments  which  it  introduced,  with  a  person  at 
the  head  of  affairs  of  special  taste  in  this  direction,  eager  to  inspire 
changes  in  modes  and  costumes.  As  we  recall  these  glories,  one 
name  rises  to  our  lips  as  the  very  incarnation  of  dandyism,  not 
merely  in  the  superficial  externals  of  dandyism,  but  in  its  character 
— that  of  George  Brummell,  of  whose  course  I  shall  give  a  sketch. 

The  career  of  this  personage  is  not  uninstructive,  or  without  a 
wholesome  moral,  for  those  who  are  called  votaries  of  fashion ;  for 
a  more  terrible  Unale  to  incurable  selfishness  and  heartlessness  is  not 
to  be  found  "in  the  l)ooks."  When  he  was  only  sixteen,  he  was 
given  a  commission  in  the  well-known  "Tenth"  (the  Prince  of 
Wales's);  but  when  it  was  first  ordered  to  Manchester,  the  shock 
proved  too  much  for  ^Ir.  Brummell,  who  retired.  He  became  the 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  owing  to  his  amusing  and  caustic 
style  of  conversation.  He  took  the  lead  in  questions  of  dress.  The 
Prince  would  drive  to  his  house  in  Chesterfield  Street  of  a  morning, 
sit  there  long,  and  then  propose  that  his  host  should  give  him  a  lit- 
tle dinner,  when  the  night  was  prolonged  into  an  orgie. 

His  father  was  wealthy,  a  man  of  business  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  it  is  stated  he  gave  each  of  his  children  nearly  £30,000.  The 
details  associated  with  his  dandyism  become  sickening  from  their 
triviality  and  childishness.  We  are  told  that  this  eminent  arbiter 
required  two  different  artists  to  make  his  gloves,  one  being  appoint- 
ed to  provide  "thumbs,"  the  other  the  fingers  and  hand,  on  the 
ground  that  a  particular  "  cut"  was  necessary  for  each.  The  valet 
carrying  down  the  load  of  crushed  neckerchiefs,  which  the  beau 
had  not  succeeded  in  squeezing  with  his  chin  down  into  the  proper 
folds,  and  carelessly  described  as  "  our  failures,"  is  an  old  well-worn 
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legend,  but  trustworthy.  "He  believed  that  with  strict  economy 
dressing  might  be  done  on  eight  hundred  a  year."  He  always  went 
home  after  the  opera  to  change  his  cravat  for  succeeding  parties. 
Like  Count  d'Orsay,  a  later  dandy,  he  carried  about  with  him  an 
enormous  chest,  containing  every  appliance  for  the  toilet;  the 
dishes,  bottles,  etc.,  being  of  silver.  The  use  of  these  costly  articles 
he  justified  on  the  ground  *'  that  it  was  impossible  to  spit  in  earthen- 
ware." Another  of  his  pleasant,  insolent  speeches  was  to  a  friend 
inviting  his  criticism  or  admiration  of  his  new  coat:  "My  dear 
,  do  you  call  that  thing  a  coatf ' 

There  was  a  flavor  in  his  wit,  too,  whether  he  wrote  or  spoke, 
that  was  quite  distinct  and  piquant;  something  of  a  Yoltairean 
heartlessncss  and  finish.  A  good  specimen  is  his  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion: Had  he  heard  anything  as  to  how  a  newly-married  pair,  at 
whose  wedding  he  had  assisted  a  week  l)efore,  were  getting  on? 
'*No,  no;  but  I  believe  they  are  still  living  together."  Another 
speech  of  his  is  excellent,  referring  to  a  beginner  who  had  been 
recommended  to  his  patronage.  *'  Really,  I  did  my  best  for  the 
young  man.  I  once  gave  him  my  arm  all  the  way  from  White's 
to  Watier's  " — i.e,  from  St.  James's  Street  to  Bruton-  Street. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  serious  quarrel  broke  up  the  intimacy 
between  the  Prince  and  the  dandy;  and  a  sort  of  dramatic  point  is 
given  to  the  incident,  owing  to  a  happy  repartee  of  the  Prince's. 
This,  like  so  many  mock  pearls  of  history,  has  been  seized  on  by 
the  public,  who  wil]  not  part  with  it,  and  prefer  it  to  the  real  stone. 

The  real  cause  of  this  quarrel  was  no  doubt  disgust  and  Jealousy, 
the  Prince  probably  resenting  his  independent  airs.  There  was  a 
corpulent  gentleman  who  used  to  ride  a  roan  cob  in  the  Park  as 
the  Prince  himself  did,  and  Mr.  Brummell,  in  a  free  and  easy  strain, 
got  into  the  habit  of  speaking  to  his  friends  of  the  Prince  as  *'Our 
Ben.'*  This  indiscreet  jest  was,  of  course,  repeated,  and  the 
"Adonis  of  Fify"  did  not  relish  such  familiarity.  There  are  a 
good  many  versions  of  the  story.  In  one  the  beau  was  represented 
as  being  so  familiar  as  to  say,  "  George,  ring  the  belli"  the  Prince 
complying  with  the  request  and  ordering  "Mr.  Brummell's  car- 
riage ;"  on  which  the  intimacy  of  years  ended,  and  was  succeeded 
by  an  internecine  war.  It  may  be  said  on  tlie  best  evidence  that 
this  anecdote  is  exaggerated.  Mr.  Raikes,  who  knew  him  very  inti- 
mately, declares  that  Brummell  always  denied  the  story.  Captain 
Jesse,  the  writer  of  a  curious  account  of  the  beau,  now  so  exceed- 
ingly scarce  as  to  be  worth  guineas,  also  says  that  Brummell  denied 
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it,  but  that  the  incident  occurred;  the  hero  being  a  young  nephew  of 
the  well-known  Captain  Payne,  who  liad  taken  too  much  wine  and 
grew  familiar.    The  Prince  rang  the  bell  for  the  servants,  and  said. 
"Put  that  drunken  boy  to  bed."    Lord  William  Lennox,  also  well 
acquainted  with  Brummell,  says  that  he  also  denied  the  truth  of  the 
stor}'  to  him.    This  alone  might  show  how  doubtful  the  authority 
of  the  talc  is;  but  Captain  Gronow,  an  ex-dandy,  actually  learned 
what  took  place  from  a  guest  who  was  present  at  the  Prince's  din- 
ucr-table :  "  Brummell  was  asked  one  night  at  White's  to  take  a  hand 
at  whist,  when  he  won  from  George  Harley  Drummond  £20,000. 
This  circumstance  having  been  related  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  beau  was  again  invited  to  Carlton  House.    At 
the  commencement  of  the  dinner,  matters  went  off  smoothly;  but 
Brummell,  in  his  joy  at  tinding  himself  with  his  old  friend,  became 
excited,  and  drank  too  much  wine.     His  Royal  Highne&s — who 
wanted  to  pay  off  Brummell  for  an  insult  he  had  received  at  Lady 
Cholmoudelcy's  ball,  when  the  Iwau.  turning  towards  the  Prince, 
said  to  Lady  Worcester,  'Who  is  your  fat  friend?' — had  invited 
him  to  dinner  merely  out  of  a  desire  for  revenge.    The  Prince, 
therefore,  pretended  to  be  affronted  with  Brummell's  hilarity,  and 
said  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  present,  '  I  think 
we  had  better  order  Mr.  Brummell's  carriage  before  he  gets  drunk.' 
Whereupon  he  ranir  the  l^cll,  and  Brummell  left  the  royal  presence. 

The  speech,  "Who  is  your  fat  friend?"  Mr.  Haikes  says  was 
uttered  to  Jack  Lee  in  the  street;  while  yet  another  account  de- 
scribes the  dandies — Alvanley,  Brummell,  Pierrepont,  and  Sir  H. 
Mildmay — giving  a  ball  at  the  Hanover  S<iuarc  Rooms,  to  which 
the  Prince  at  the  last  minute  had  invited  himself.  The  four  re- 
ceived him  at  the  door  with  wax  lights,  the  Prince  greeting  each. 
until  he  came  to  Brummell,  whom  he  looked  at  as  if  he  did  not  know 
him,  and  "cut."  Then  it  was  that  the  discarded  beau  made  Iho 
remark  to  Lord  Alvanlev.  But  there  is  a  better  and  more  accumtc 
version  of  the  story  supplied  to  me  by  Lord  Houghton,  in  which 
the  scene  and  characters  are  a  little  changed. 

"The  tradition  of  his  impertinence  rests  on  certain  stories  which 
are  often  told  without  the  circumstances  that  explain  or  excuse 
them.  An  example  of  this  may  be  given  in  one,  which,  as  it  is 
usually  related,  is  simply  insolence  without  humor,  but  which,  as 
it  reallv  occurred,  is  not  without  its  vindication.  Mr.  Brummell 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  fete  given  by  the  three  most  fash- 
ionable clubs  to  the  allied  W)verei«rns  in  1815.    The  scene  was  Bur- 
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Hngton  House,  or  rather  the  garden  behind  it,  where  a  monster 
marquee  was  erected.  The  committee  lined  the  passage  through 
the  house,  and  each  royal  personage  as  he  passed  shook  hands  with 
the  members  alternately  from  side  to  side.  Mr.  Brummell  was 
standing  opposite  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  with  whom  the  Regent  shook 
hands,  and  instead  of  taking  him  in  his  natural  turn,  passed  him 
over  and  saluted  the  next  opposite  member,  thus  presenting  the  re- 
verse of  his  portly  figure  to  Mr.  Brummell,  who,  leaning  over  it, 
said  to  Sir  Henry  in  a  loud  aside,  *  Henry,  who  is  our  fat  friend?' 

"  Considering  the  old  intimacy,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  difference  of 
state  permitted,  the  friendship  between  Prince  and  playfellow,  this 
was  felt  at  the  time  to  be  rather  a  witty  retort  to  a  provocation  than 
an  unmannerly  insult.  In  the  same  sense,  the  anecdote  of  Brum* 
mell  telling  the  Prince  to  ring  the  bell  is  very  much  altered  by  the 
circumstance  tliat  the  Prince  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  close  to  it,  so 
that  the  speech  of  the  familiar  guest  was  rather  uncourtly  than  un- 
gentlemanliku." 

Later  he  took  the  matter  up  with  a  sort  of  jocular  tone,  as  when 
the  Prince  was  getting  out  of  his  carriage  in  Pall  Mall,  to  visit  a 
picture-gallery,  and  the  sentries  presented  arms,  Brummell,  who 
happened  to  be  passing,  affected  to  accept  the  salute  as  to  himself, 
took  off  his  hat  graciously,  keeping  his  back  to  the  carriage.  Those 
who  stood  by  noted  the  Prince's  angry  look  as  he  passed. 

"I  was  standing,"  runs  another  story,  "near  the  stove  of  the 
lower  waiting-room,  talking  to  several  persons,  of  whom  one  is  now 
alive.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  always  came  out  rather  before 
the  performance  concluded,  was  also  standing  there,  and  waiting 
for  his  carriage,  which  used  to  drive  up  what  was  then  Market 
Lane,  now  the  Opera  Arcade.  Presently,  Brummell  came  out, 
talking  eagerly  to  some  friends,  and,  not  seeing  the  Prince  or  his 
party,  he  took  up  a  position  near  the  check-taker's  bar.  As  the 
crowd  flowed  out,  Brunmiell  was  gradually  pressed  backwards, 
until  he  was  all  but  driven  against  the  Regent,  who  distinctly  saw 
him,  but  who  of  course  would  not  move.  In  order  to  stop  him, 
therefore,  and  prevent  actual  collision,  one  of  the  Prince's  suite 
tapped  him  on  the  back,  when  Brummell  immediately  turned  sharply 
round,  and  saw  that  there  was  not  much  more  than  a  foot  between 
his  nose  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  I  watched  him  with  intense 
curiosity,  and  observed  that  his  countenance  did  not  change  in  the 
slightest  degree,  nor  did  his  head  move;  they  looked  straight  into 
each  other's  eyes;   the  Prince  evidently  amazed  and  annoyed 

28* 
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Brammell,  however,  did  not  quail,  or  show  the  least  emhomssnieiil 
He  receded  quite  quietly,  and  backed  slowly  step  by  step  till  the 
crowd  closed  between  them,  never  once  taking  his  eyes  off  those  of 
the  Prince.  ** 

At  Waticr's  club,  where  gaming  prevailed  to  an  extraTnganft 
degree,  he  reigned  supreme.  He  was  particularly  noted  for  his 
snuffboxes — a  mania  of  the  time — costly  jewelled  and  enamelled 
and  be-mininturcd  boxes  being  displayed  and  given  as  presents. 

"At  this  place  he'*  (Mr.  Raikes  says)  **was  the  supreme  dictator, 
'the  perpetual  president,'  la3'ing  down  the  law  in  dress,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  those  magnificent  snuffboxes  for  which  there  was  a 
rage ;  he  fomented  the  excesses,  ridiculed  the  scruples,  patronized 
the  novices,  and  exercised  paramount  dominion  over  all.  He  bad 
great  success  at  Macao,  winning  in  two  or  three  years  a  large  sum, 
which  went  no  one  knew  how.  I  remember  him  coming  in  one 
night  after  the  oi>era  to  Waticr  s  and  finding  the  Macao  table  full, 
one  place  at  which  w:is  occupied  by  Tom  Sheridan,  who  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  playing,  but  having  dined  freely  had  dropped  into 
the  club,  and  was  trying  to  catch  the  smiles  of  fortune  by  risking  a 
few  pounds  which  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Brummell  proposed 
to  him  to  give  up  his  place  and  go  shares  in  his  deal :  and  adding  to 
the  £10  in  counters  which  Tom  had  before  him  £200  for  himself, 
took  the  cards.  He  dealt  with  his  usual  success,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  won  £1500.  He  then  stopped,  made  a  fair  division, 
and  giving  £750  to  Sheridan,  said  to  him:  '  There,  Tom,  go  home, 
and  give  your  wife  and  brats  a  supper,  and  never  play  again.* " 

At  a  dinner  given  on  the  reopening  of  Waller's  club  in  Picca- 
dilly, Brummell  and  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  then  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  were  present.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  Brummell 
thus  addressed  the  waiter:  **  Is  Lord  Worcester  here?"  (he  was 
seated  within  two  of  him).  *'  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  **  Tell  his 
lordship,"  continued  Brummell,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  him."  *'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  servant  **Tell  him 
I  drink  his  health."  This  was  to  avoid  turning  his  head.  After 
the  proper  interval,  Brummell  inquired:  "Is  his  lordship  ready?** 
••  Yes,  sir."     *•  Then  tell  him  I  drink  his  health!"  ♦ 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Calais.    Even  to  this  hour  the  little 


*  Lord  Houghton,  who  has  furnished  us  with  this  rerdon  and  with  many 
other  details,  to  the  adTantage  of  the  work,  was  well  acquainted  with  Brom- 
mell,  ana  often  viiitad  him  on  passing  through  Calais. 
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town  U  scarcely  ullercd,  noil  sugge^la  iilens  of  a  Uideous  mouolony 
should  fuUj  compel  one  to  be  imprlsoaed  Ihert.'.  But  bow  nlmuKt 
dramuiic  is  the  lerrible  churacier  of  the  chuage  for  the  cti'gnnt  mna 
of  fiiaUioa — in  ii  niglil  become  b  runawny  esile.  destinwl  lo  be 
bunted  by  Freucli  builiffa  iaalcnd  of  Giigluh  ones;  lo  be  immtinsl 
in  II  EquHlid  uoiaomc  French  gool  viiih  felons;  nnd  die  In  n  mail- 
house,  npaloful.  odious,  unJ  unrcgrettcd  object!  The  house  where 
he  lived  is  slill,  or  was  till  lately,  shown  in  the  Rite  Itoynlc.  or 
Leveux.  close  to  the  old  DeBscin's  Hotel,  which  Sterne  mnde  fiinioiis. 
In  1816  be  aiituundi.il  Mr.  Ruikea,  who  was  meeiiug  him  nt  ever}' 
party,  by  contidln};  to  bim  thtit  his  Hiluatloa  wns  utterly  ilespcrale. 
and  that  he  was  flying  thai  niglit  to  France.  He  iippeiircd  at  the 
Dpem,  then  flung  binij^lf  into  a  curriu^-nnd-four.  and,  travelling 
ull  night  to  Dover,  wns  landed  in  Culuia  un  Ihe  following  day. 
True  to  his  selfisli  in'lincls,  iiud  wiihoiit  money  beyond  wlmt  he 
cinild  borrow,  be  set  up  in  this  miijerublu  pliice  us  the  niiin  of  fashion 
and  luxur}'. 

In  a  curious  little  book  on  Cnkis.  written  in  1862,  it  ia  slated  thnt 
there  were  then  several  e;iilf3  in  the  pl.tce  who  recalled  Mr.  Bnini- 
mcll  OS  he  used  lo  nppeur,  unfailing  as  the  town-tinll  clock,  for  his 
regular  promenade  on  Ihe  Place.  A  Irisle  spot  enough,  on  which 
every  little  street  determines — the  little  harbor,  the  torts,  the  wolU, 
oil  make  it  like  n  sort  of  yurtl.  Yet  in  those  days  it  was  more  like 
what  Boulogne  is  now.  for  it  mas  crowded  with  emigrants.  Brura- 
mell  soon  left  Dessein's  nnd  ijuiirter^  himself  on  u  Mr,  Leieux. 
whose  rooms  he  made  quite  elegiint  with  his  cltarining  and  costly 
china,  snuffboxes,  bijouterie,  mostly  purchased  out  of  borrowings 
from  faithful  friends  who  pivued  through,  and  who  never  failed  to 
see  bim  and  give  him  B  dinner,  Hindcblsin  the  town  soon  mounted 
to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.  When  his  old  patron  became  King, 
he  fancied,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  post  might  be  forgotten. 
"  Will  Ilia  resentments,"  he  wrote  to  Ihe  same  friend,  "  alill  nttni-h 
themselves  to  his  crown!  An  indulgent  amnesty  ot  former  pectsi- 
dilloes  should  be  the  primary  grace  influencing  newly-throned  SOV' 
ereignty — at  least,  towards  those  who  were  once  distinguished  by 
his  more  intimate  protection.  From  my  experience,  however,  of 
the  personage  in  question,  I  must  doubt  any  fuvomble  relaxnilon 
of  tLoae  stubborn  prejudices.  I  cannot  decamp  a  second  lime." 
etc. 

We  may  pursue  this  diums!  story  lo  Ihe  end.  anticipating  events 
by  many  yean.    Tlie  King,  jiut  returned  from  Ireland,  lost  no 
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time  in  planning  another  expedition,  and  had  hardly  rested  from 
the  fatigues  of  his  journey  when  he  started  for  Hanover.  On  the 
22nd  of  September,  1821,  he  sailed  from  Ramsgate,  and  after  a  . 
rough  passage,  reached  Calais.  That  little  town  was  mi  fiU^  the 
inhabitants,  native  and  foreign,  in  prodigious  agitation.  To  none 
did  this  arrival,  however,  bring  more  excitement  than  to  the  broken- 
down  bankrupt  man  of  fashion,  the  King's  former  favorite  and  com- 
panion, whose  hopes  were  raised.  He  had  gone  out  to  take  his 
accustomcil  walk  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  returning  to  his 
lodgings  at  the  very  moment  that  his  former  patron,  accompanied 
by  the  French  ambassador,  was  proceeding  in  a  close  carriage  to  the 
hotel.  "  I  was  standing  at  my  shop-door,"  said  his  landlord,  "and 
saw  Mr.  Brunimcll  trying  to  make  his  way  across  the  street  to  my 
house,  but  the  crowd  wns  so  great  that  he  could  not  succeed,  and 
he  was  therefore  obliged  to  n>main  on  the  opposite  side.  All  hats 
were  taken  oft  as  the  carriage  approached,  and  when  it  was  close  to 
the  door  I  heard  the  King  say  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Good  God!  Brum- 
melll'  The  latter,  who  was  uncovered  at  the  time,  now  crossed 
over  as  pale  as  death,  entered  the  house  by  the  private  door,  and 
retired  to  his  room  without  addressing  me.  A  sumptuous  dinner 
was  given  in  the  evening  at  Dessein's,  and  Sll^gue,  BrummeH's 
valet,  who  was  a  cJief  in  his  way.  attended  to  make  the  punch;  he 
took  with  him  also,  by  his  master's  orders,  some  excellent  mara- 
schino, a  liqueur  to  which  he  remembered  the  King  was  extremely 
partial,  though  cannelle  was,  I  believe,  his  favorite  dram.  In  the 
afternoon  it  was  observed  his  ^lajesty  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits, 
was  this  occasioned  by  his  recognition  of  the  morning,  and  to  the 
uncertainty  whether  Brummell  would  make  his  appearance  or  notT 
Chi  Jo  8a?  he  never  came:  the  maraschino  at  dinner  diminished 
any  unpleasant  feeling— if  it  ever  did  exist— that  the  dread  of 
such  a  contretemps  might  have  created,  and  the  evening  passed  off 
admirably." 

The  next  morning  all  the  King's  suite,  excepting  Bloomfield. 
called  upon  him.  It  is  stated  that  they  pressed  him  to  request  an 
audience,  but  that  he  refused.  He,  however,  wrote  his  name  in  the 
visitors'  book  at  the  hotel.  At  all  events  the  King  quitted  Calais 
without  seeing  him,  as  his  Majesty  was  heard  to  remark  m  the 
courtyard  at  Des.«H»in'.M.  The  poor  beau  had  by  this  time  abated  all 
that  haughtiness  and  independence,  and  would  have  l)een  as  eager 
to  secure  a  pecuniary  souvenir  from  his  3Iajesly  ns  from  his  own 
friends.     His  sending  his  maraschmo  and  .some  of  libx  favorite  snnff 
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wen  K)  Rumy  remiatlors.  It  scema  likely  that  the  Kin;;  shmnk 
from  tbeinconveniein'o  of  n>concitinlion  with*  a  man  in  such  decny, 
and  sent  bim — eo  it  wiui  rumored — a  baakootc  lor  £100.  nilh  a  con- 
tcmpluoua  remark  iliai  that  whs,  lie  supposed,  whm  «-as  desired. 
Tlie  EJDg,  however,  anil  lie  oevpr  met  agnio. 

Friends  at  home  were  noiv  exerting  thcmselres.  Something,  it 
was  felt,  "must  be  ilnue  tor  Bnitnmell."  No  leas  a  personage  thnn 
the  Duke  of  York,  ^ihvays  good-natured  and  ready  to  do  n  kind 
thing,  procured  for  ihe  benu  tljc  consulship  at  Caen.  He  wua  a 
favorite  with  the  Diuhejis,  who  no  doubt  aided  his  caii.se.  After 
many  difficulties  he  nita  euiililett  to  get  nway,  and  eslnblishing-  him- 
self nt  hia  new  scene  <if  artion.  ivns  treated  with  grtnt  couudcmlion, 
and  flourished  nwnj'  ii«  (he  IwkUt  of  ton  and  nuinners  in  a  provin- ' 
end  town.  Before  lliis,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  Sir.  Greville, 
in  1839,  "  that  Lord  Alierdien  hesitated;  Ihal  he  Imd  offered  to  take 
all  the  respoHsibility  r>n  liiiQ.«elf ;  Ibnl  he  had  in  Dudley's  time  prn. 
posed  it  to  liim  (Duillcy),  who  had  objected,  and  at  last  owned  hi- 
was  afroiil  the  King  nii^lil  not  like  it,  on  whicli  he  had  spoken  lo 
tlie  King,  who  liad  made  olijeellons,  abusing  Bnmiinell,  said  he  wns 
H  damned  fellow,  and  had  liehuved  very  ill  to  him — (the  old  slory, 
always  himself — mm.  moi.  moi) — but  after  liaving  let  Iilni  run  out 
hia  tether  of  alnise.  he  liad  at  last  extracted  his  consent :  ncvertbe- 
lees.  Dudley  did  not  give  him  the  appointment.  The  Duke  said  he 
had  no  acquaintance  with  Brummell." 

And  now  we  come  io  what  seems  to  have  always  been  held  n 
mystery,  and  which  is  yet  held  iaielligible^— his  abrupt  resignation 
of  his  consulship  at  Caen.  It  seemed,  indeed,  like  madness  that  this 
professional  mendiami  shoiilrt  throw  up  hia  only  chance  of  support. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  say  that  the  place  was  a  sinecure: 
liicrc  was  nothing  to  do.  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abtilished.  Lord 
Palmerston  reluctanlly  accepted  the  suggestion.  There  woa  a  cry, 
he  Sflid,  for  retrenchnienl.  and  what  could  he  do!  Abolished  ac- 
cordingly it  was,  and  the  infatuated  man  left  penuilesa.  Four  hun- 
dred a  year  was  no  indifferent  provision;  his  Calais  debts  ought  to 
have  been  discliorged  out  of  it  in  three  or  tour  years.  What  then 
was  the  motive  of  this  mysterious  act!  It  can  only  be  set  down  lo 
llie  curious  temper  of  this  most  Eolfish  of  beings.  He  was  deeply  in 
debt  at  Caen,  and  had  lieen  drawing  on  his  old  creditor  at  Calais. 
anticipating  his  Income,  even  after  its  mortgage,  until  no  more 
could  Ix*  obtained.  He  was  already  using  as  lever  to  extract  money 
from  thin  perooii  that  "  it  w.i"  hi"  interest "  lo  advance  money,  as. 
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if  he  were  forced  to  forfeit  his  position  owing  to  not  being  able  to 
pay  butcher,  baker,  etc.,  the  security  would  be  lost  We  may  anp- 
pose  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  performing  the  duties  of  an  office  the 
whole  emoluments  of  which  were  to  go  to  a  greedy  creditor,  whom 
in  a  moment  of  pique  he  determined  thus  to  punish.  His  own  story 
is  that  he  sent  in  liis  resignation  with  a  view  to  obtain  aomeUiiiig 
better  at  Havre  or  elsewhere.  After  taking  this  step,  the  royal  anna 
being  removed  from  over  his  door,  it  was  all  over  with  this  unfor- 
tunate. The  Calais  creditor  was  not  slow  to  pimish  such  tieatment 
One  morning,  in  1835,  he  was  arrested  at  his  suit  and  dragged  off 
to  the  dreadful  gaol  of  the  place.  The  port  of  the  transacticxi  that 
most  affected  him  was  his  having  to  dress  before  the  gen»  tTamti. 
His  sufferings  in  this  terrible  place  may  be  conceived;  but  he  con- 
trived to  have  his  essences,  dressing-case,  and  two  quarts  of  milk 
daily  to  mix  in  his  bath !  However,  he  had  a  useful  agent  named 
Armstrong,  one  of  those  Englishmen  who  sell,  and  do  everything— 
and  this  person,  seeing  that  the  prisoner  had  valuable  friends  in 
England,  determined  to  work  this  vein  thoroughly,  and  set  off  to 
wait  on  the  Alvanle3's.  Worcesters,  and  other  dandies.  Large  sums 
were  given  by  those  who  had  given  largely  before.  King  William 
contributed  £100.  and  Lord  Palmerston  added  £200  from  the  public 
purse.  So  successful  was  the  expedition  that  all  his  debts  were 
compounded  for,  and  a  promise  of  a  sort  of  annuity  obtained  from 
Mr.  C.  Grcvillc.  Lonl  Sefton,  and  others.  It  was  remarkable,  as' a 
good  test  of  character,  tliat  to  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  relieve 
his  sufferings  in  prison  he  showed  himself  careless  and  indifferent, 
OS  resenting  an  obligation  associated  with  so  humiliating  a  passage 
in  his  career.  He  was  now  enjoying  about  £120  a  year«  He  was 
soon  in  difficulties  again,  oddly  enough  on  the  score  of  his  boot- 
varnish,  at  live  francs  a  bottle,  brought  from  Paris  specially.  Bat 
soon  significant  changes  began  to  be  noted  in  the  beau.  He  gave  up 
not  merely  white  cravats,  but  wosliing,  and  became  notorious  for 
the  neglect  of  his  appearance. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  the  story  of  his  steady  settled  de- 
cadence into  idiotcy.  The  scene  of  his  sitting  in  his  lonely  room 
and  having  ghostly  visitors  announced,  though  somewhat  elabo- 
rated for  dramatic  purposes,  has,  no  doubt,  foundation.  In  1888 
liis  condition  had  become  truly  deplorable  from  dotage  and  help- 
lessness: no  one  was  inclined  to  take  charge  of  the  outcast  English- 
man. At  last  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  asylum  Bon  Sauveur, where 
kindly  nuns  soothed  the  last  hours  of  the  miserable  old  cxeature. 
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The  clergymon  wlio  attended  him  tried  in  vain  to  draw  liia  mind  to 
consider  liU  soul,  nnd,  nilher  unrcasouoljly,  inveigLa  bitleriy 
aguio-st  thia  indifference  in  an  imiiecile.  "I  ucver,"  he  sa)'B,"iii 
the  course  of  my  atteaduDCC  upon  [lie  sick,  aged,  and  dying,  came 
in  coatoct  with  so  painful  na  exliibition  of  liuninn  vanity  and  np- 
parenC  ignorance,  until  &  Feiv  years  liefore  he  died,  M'hen,  in  reply 
to  my  repeated  entreaties  that  he  Tvould  try  and  pray,  he  said,  "  I 
do  try;'  but  he  added  something  which  made  mc  doubt  whether  be 
uuderatood  me."  A  good  nun  who  came  later  takea  i\  kindly 
woman's  Tic  w.  "On  iheeveniugof  his  death,"  she  says.  "I  ob- 
served him  assume  on  appeoriince  or  inlcn=e  auxietj  and  fear,  and 
be  fixed  his  eyes  upon  mc  wllk  an  expression  of  entreaty,  raisiug 
Lis  hands  towards  me  oa  he  lay  in  the  t>ed.  and  as  though  asking 
for  assistance  (ayanl  fair  d'iniplorer  que  je  mnJif  I't  ton  leeouri),  but 
saying  notldng.  Upon  this,  I  reque'sted  him  to  repeat  after  me  the 
aete  di  e/mlrilion.  lie  immediately  consented,  and  repealed  after 
me  in  an  earnest  manner  that  form  of  prayer.  He  then  Iwcume 
more  composed,  and  laid  his  head  down  on  one  side;  but  this  iran- 
quillity  was  interrupted  about  an  hour  after  by  his  turning  himself 
over  and  uttering  a  cry,  at  the  some  time  appearing  to  be  Id  pain; 
he  soon,  however,  turned  himself  bock,  with  bis  face  laid  on  the 
pillow  towards  ihe  wall,  so  aa  to  be  hidden  from  us  'who  were  on 
the  other  side;  after  this  he  never  moved,  dying  imperceptibly." 
It  was  a  quarter  post  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  SOth  of  March,  1840. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Brummelll 

Another  dandy  of  influence  who  survived  the  Bsfstu?,  It* 
pleasures,  his  royal  master  and  companion,  and  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  was  Lord  Yarmouth,  afterwords  Uorqueas  of 
Hertford,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  carry  off  the  young  hetreaa, 
Itliss  Fogniani,  and  well  known  among  hia  friends  ai  "Red  Her- 
rings,"* 


■This system  olnlcknamM  wu  continui>f!  lo  eilal«r  generation.  Ttiiis  we 
find  "Kanearoo"  Cook,  a  colonel  o(  that  tiaine.  who  luul  eoroe  adventure,  or 
■Cory  ol  an  adTenture.  with  a  kaoganM.  Mr,  Frederick  BjBg,  Qiilversallj 
known  u  "  Poodle  "  Brng,  whom  Lonl  Alelboume,  when  seala  wen  belDK 
allotted  In  a  carriage,  declared  thaC  ■'  Bjhk  was  lo  go  under  the  carriage,  of 
course."  "Ball"  Towiwhend;  "  Bacchus  "  Lascelle<;  "Teapot"  Crawfurd. 
aad  "Sldnnish"  Bllgh;  "Punch"  OreTllle.  or  '"IheGouiclier."  wntha  lobri- 
gutt  o(  the  writer  o[  the  well.known  "Memoirs;"  Sir  Francia  Burdelt  waa 
"Old  Olary:"  Lord  Allen  wu  "Khig"  Allan;  and  Matthew  Lewis,  "Monk 
LawlA"   There  wu  alio  "  Tlppoo  "  Bmith. 
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About  the  dandy  of  the  Hegency  there  was  a  certain  politenen, 
accompanied  by  unbounded  selfishness,  extravagance,  and  general 
recklessness.  They  were  "bloods"  as  well  as  dandies:  of  a  dif- 
ferent  stamp  to  the  effeminate  macaronis.  The  "  saloon  **  being  an 
essential  ingredient  in  theatrical  amusements,  described  so  minutely 
in  the  adventures  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry,"  it  will  be  understood  that 
refinement  of  bearing  or  manners  was  scarcely  in  vogue.  Mr. 
Boaden  notes  that  even  the  l)ehavior  of  gentlemen  in  the  boxes  bod 
grown  boorish;  loud  talking,  hectoring,  quarrels,  and  putting  the 
feet  up  on  the  scats,  l)eing  among  the  customs  and  habits  of  men  of 
fashion.* 

There  was  a  great  improvement  of  tone,  however,  in  the  later 
generation  of  Alvanlc^'s,  Brummells,  "Worcesters,  Grevilles,  and 
others;  as,  indeed,  the  Duchess  of  York  assured  the  latter  gentle- 
man: •'  There  was  more  heart,  restraint,  and  good-nature." 

One  of  the  chief  leading  dandies  wns  Lord  Allen — known  aa 
"King"  Allen— to  whom  the  remark  was  attributed  that  "the 
English  could  make  nothing  well  but  a  kitchen  poker,"  and  who 
could  not  live  a  day  out  of  Pall  ^lall  or  the  Bond  Street  lounge. 
Being  obliged  to  go  to  a  watering-place,  he  lost  his  sleep  and  pined 
to  return,  until  his  friend,  Lord  Alvanley,  good-naturedly  engaged 
a  hackney-coachman  to  drive  up  and  down  of  nights  past  his 
lodgings,  with  a  man  to  call  the  hours  like  a  London  watchman. 
Lord  Fife  was  another  of  these  veteran  "bucks,"  who  distinguished 
himself  in  his  old  age  by  expending  £80,000  on  a  dancer.  He  was. 
however,  to  be  one  of  the  few  whom  George  IV.  was  to  regard  with 
affection.  "Ball"  Hughes  is  remembered  by  many  now  alive — 
being  known  as  "Golden  Ball" — a  good  dresser,  with  £40,000 
a  year,  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler,  so  eager  for  ihe  excitement  de- 
pendent on  chance  that  he  would  stake  immense  sums  on  "pitch 
and  toss,"  and  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  the  whole  night 
loug  for  a  match.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  ridiculous  mar- 
riage with  a  figurante.  As  a  pendant  we  find  Mr.  Haynes — ^better 
known  as  "Peagreen"  Haynes — against  whom  the  well-known 
Miss  Foote  brought  an  action  for  breach  of  promise. 

Lord  Alvanley  was  another  of  the  dandies  whose  wit  and  humor 
were  excellent  and  racy.    He  was  always  ready  with  a  pleasant  or 


*  In  the  prints  of  the  day  we  see  such  representations  as  an  English  flradde, 
where  the  men  stand  up  with  their  backs  to  the  fire,  their  hands  in  thtlr 
breeches-pockets,  or  snoring  on  the  sofa,  the  ladies  looking  on. 
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biting  retort  To  him  was  attributed  tlie  reply  to  the  original  Qun- 
ter,  who  was  complaining  of  his  horse  being  "  too  hct  to  hold  "^> 
"Ice  him  then,  Gunter"~the  credit  of  which,  however,  has  been 
given  to  one  of  the  royal  dukes.  His  pleasant  saying  to  the  hack- 
ney-coach after  the  duel  ("  for  bringing  me  back  **)  is  well  known. 
He  was  much  distinguished  as  an  epicure,  wishing  to  have  the  best 
of  everything.  His  dinners  "  were  considered  perfect,"  and  his 
standing  direction  to  his  cook  was  to  have  '*  an  apricot  tart "  every 
day.  Indeed,  he  would  say  that  a  neck  of  venison  (with  some 
other  jTfaQ  and  an  apricot  tart  was  "  a  dinner  fit  for  an  emperor." 
Strange  credentials  these  for  the  grateful  memory  of  posterity. 
At  country  houses,  where  his  jocund  face  was  always  foremost  at 
the  hunt,  he  was  but  an  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous  guest,  from 
his  practice  of  putting  out  his  candle  by  flinging  the  bolster  at  it, 
or  thrusting  it  under  his  pillow. 

This  generation  also  included  such  strange  men  as  Dr.  Parr  and 
Person;  and,  of  another  degree,  Dr.  Kitchener,  the  "gastronome." 
The  first,  "a  very  dungeon"  of  learning,  is  a  remarkable  figure, 
with  his  eternal  pipe,  his  blunt  sarcastic  speeches, vigorous  politics, 
and  unshaken  independence.  Person  equally  united  Greek  and 
eccentricity.  We  find  Dr.  Parr  at  the  Prince's  table;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  latter's  credit,  tliat  he  should  have  thus  invariably 
drawn  to  himself,  from  curiosity  or  taste,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  whatever  was  intellectual  or  intelligent  in  the  kingdom. 
In  no  instance  had  evil  company  and  low  tastes  done  more  mis- 
chief; but  these  Infiuences  had  never  succeeded  in  stifling  his  in- 
stincts, and  the  love  of  wine  was  cultivated  and  intellectual. 

Many  of  these  persons  made  reputations  and  earned  their  name:^ 
by  some  ridiculous  freak  or  wager.  **  Walking  "  Stewart  seems  to 
liiwe  walked  to  Edinburgh  to  hear  the  lectures  of  his  namesake. 
Dugald  Stewart;  while  '*  Jerusalem  "  Whaley  had  agreed  that  '*  he 
would  play  ball "  against  the  walls  of  that  city.  At  this  time  al.^o 
flourished  Beckford, with  his  "Arabian  Nights'"  projects  of  vast 
towors  and  halls,  and  which  he  was  suffered  to  attempt  to  realize  to 
tlie  public  wonder  and  admiration,  instead  of  contempt  or  laugh- 
tor.  The  mysterious  privacy  and  inalienability  that  he  affected,  the 
rumors  of  strange  rites  and  practices  within  his  high  walls,  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  BabeMike  tower  he  was  rearing;  his  strange  clever 
romance,  "  Vathek,"  his  freaks— all  these  tales  were  repeated,  and 
caused  the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity.  Even  that  eccentric  and 
mancBuvring  lady  of  quality,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  it  was  re- 
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A.cc:r.-:.i-r:-r  ill  'Li-  ir:i:i:--*rT  izi  Sesrfr.g.  a  spirit  of  wit  and 
evei.  sir:--.'.:.'  "«-Li  .,-1::t:^>1  Mjjij  :'  :ie  sijis^s  and  repuices 
r.irr  uJi^t-l  i^-T*  reii:r  Li^L  sieri:  for  •±.eir  r»id:ses»  and  briUiaiicv, 
a£d  i:  L:is  I^e^i:  ^ilre^dr  =.v^  -arfajk:  line-T  spirited  le&teis  tber  were 
cap'&b:':  of  -Kzi'Xz.z.  "Verses  of  socie:T.~  fuU  of  bappily-conied 
complixces^s  and  p'.easan;  allusiocs.  or  lively  epigrams,  were  a  part 
of  their  accompllshsienis.  Indeed,  a  loog  list  could  be  made  of 
agreeable  ocfi-asionrkl  poema.  written  by  these  men  of  faihion,  in- 
cluding "The  Waltz,'  by  Lord  Byron;  **  The  Punai^s  of  Fashion.*" 
'•The  Art  of  Poking  the  Fire."  "  Conreration,- and  many  other 
productions.  Good  sonzs.  plays,  essays,  and  stories  came  abun- 
dantly from  this  agreeable  coterie. 

A  turn  for  epigram  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  day,  and  kd, 
of  course,  to  much  ill-nature.  A  fair  specimen  is  Lord  Byrao'a 
attack  on  Rogers.    They  began : 

Nose  and  chin  to  ahama  a  knocker. 
Wrinkles  that  would  puzzle  Cocker. 

The  p^>et  of  Memory  was  himself  as  unsparing  of  others,  and  wrote 
of  an  acquaintance: 

They  say  that  Ward's  no  heart,  but  I  deny  It 
He  tiAs  a  heart  and  gets  his  speeches  by  tt. 

Physical  infirmities  or  blemishes  were  '*fair  game."  A  wit  tiid 
to  a  courtier  with  long  legs  and  a  long  sword:  "My  dear*—— ,  I 
cannot  see  whether  you  have  three  swords  or  three  lega."    Sir 
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Lumley  Sitefflngton,  a.  decayed  old  fop  overtaken  by  debts  and 
difficulties,  and  reslored  to  society  on  being  extricated  from  prison, 
old  and  broken  down  and  discredited,  wob  greeted  by  Ibe  lively 
Alvnnley  iia  u  new  edition  "illustrated  by  cuta,"  Lord  Bj'ron  also 
condescended  to  ridicule  bim: 

Still  SiemiiBton  and  Goose  divide  Iha  priM, 
Aud  sure  great  Slcentnglon  muit  claim  our  proiaa 
For  Bkiriless  coftta  and  skeletons  of  plars. 

Lord  Carh.nmpion.  the  old  opponent  of  WilkCB.  survived  till  the 
yenr  1825.  one  of  the  "Imrdeal  livers"  of  Uis  lime.  Wben  lie  was 
tying  hopelessly  ill  in  Berkeley  S<puirG.  some  pnmsile  brought  neivs 
of  Lis  condition,  or  (bnt  he  was  dead,  to  tbe  Kinir.  then  eilting  at 
the  bead  of  n  convivial  purty  at  Carlton  Ilouae.  The  slory  went  Ibnt 
tbe  Regent  at  once  bestowed  his  re^ment  of  Carabineers  on  u  guest 
who  was  at  table.  It  is  cbamclcristic  of  tbe  spirit  and  good-buinor 
of  these  men  of  pleasure,  that  tbe  other  should  have  sent  a  pleasant 
message  to  beg  that  the  Prince  would  dispose  of  any  other  regiment 
but  that  one,  and  that  be  might  rest  asaured  that  he  would  receive 
the  earliest  information  of  a  probable  vacancy  from  himself. 

When  Captain  Gronow  visited  Lord  Petersham,  whom  he  found 
employed  In  making  a  particular  sort  of  blacking  which  "  he  said 
would  eventually  supersede  every  other,"  the  room  was  like  a  shop: 
ail  roimd  the  walls  were  shelves  wllb  canisters  of  rare  teas,  of  which 
this  nobteroan  bad  made  a  choice  collection;  on  other  shelves  were 
9uuffs,  with  apparatus  for  mixing  and  moistening. 
!a  which  he  devised  used  to  be  well  known  to  lohocconisis. 
He  bad  also  made  a  collection  of  costly  canes.  He  devised  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  great-coat,  with  a  cape,  wliich  used  to  bear  his  name, 
and  adopted  a  particular  patters  for  bis  liveries.  His  snufflio.xes 
were  remarkable,  and  he  would  say  affeciedly,  wlien  one  of  hia 
SSvres  articles  was  praised:  "Yes,  a  nice  summer  box,  but  woiddn't 
do  for  winter  wear."  All  his  servants  wore  a  particular  brown- 
colored  livery,  and  his  carriages  were  painted  of  the  same  color, 
which  his  friends  reported  was  owing  to  his  having  been  "Jilted" 
by  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Brown. 

It  was  in  these  times  that  Hoby  the  bootmaker  made  a  reputation, 
maintained  almost  to  our  own  time.  The  ridiculous  stories  of  boots 
made  for  riding  only,  and  splitting  "  when  used  for  walking  to  the 
stable."  illuslmle  further  the  absurd  gravity  with  which  the  ques- 
tion of  dress  was  treated.    Now  flourished  Roulucd,  tbe  exijuisltes' 
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hflirdreflser,  later  more  celebrated  as  RowUmd,  and  hiTentor  of  Um 
famed  " ^lacafsar.^*  These  two  eminent  artists  had  their  Aapm  in 
8t  James's  Street. 

The  dcath'bedf.  too.  of  these  unhnppj  bdngs  were  attended  bj 
drcumstances  in  keeping  with  their  frivolous  lires.  One  committed 
suicide,  leavin;^  in  writting  the  clinract eristic  reason  for  the  act, 
"tliat  he  was  tired  of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning."  Bmmmell, 
their  leader,  expired,  as  we  have  seen,  "a  driveller  and  a  show.** 
Montrond.  the  French  dandy,  in  wit  second  only  to  his  friend 
Tallcvrand,  declared  to  a  friend  on  his  death-bed  that  '*  there  was 
nothing  left — for  he  could  not  eat  or  drink.'*  The  slovenly  Mr. 
Ward,  afterwanls  Lord  Dudley,  whose  absence  of  mind  and  oddi- 
ties were  as  entertnininz  i\s  wit  in  other  men,  was  in  1833  consigned 
by  Sir  H.  Hal  ford  to  the  charge  of  a  kcepcT.  Lord  Sefton,  a  gay 
friend  of  the  Regent,  s^ank  into  torpor  and  a  sort  of  idiotcy.  Cf 
3Ir.  George  Payne — not  the  a.irreeable  "man  about  town"  of  recent 
times — say.s  Mr.  Kaikes  dramatically: 

*'  One  evening  I  went  into  Watier's  club,  where  I  foand  Xr. 
George  Payne  waiting  to  make  a  rubber  at  whist;  others  soon 
arrived,  and  the  play  began.  Nothing  remarkable  passed  except 
that  Mr.  Payne  was  an.xioui<  to  continue  the  game;  and  though  we 
played  till  four  or  five  o'clock,  seemed  disappointed  at  the  party 
breaking  up.  I  went  home  to  l)ed,  and  soon  after  ten  o'dodc  my 
servant  Chapman  came  into  my  room  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Payne 
had  been  that  morning  shot  in  a  duel  on  Putney  Heath.  IThos  he 
had  been  purposely  playing  all  the  night  in  order  to  pass  the  time 
till  he  was  summoned  into  etemitv." 

"Jack"  TallK)t,  another  riveur  of  mark,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
die  in  peace,  "  undisturl)ed  by  doctor  or  parson;"  on  which  a  lively 
hrothcT  vireur  said  that  "he  ought  to  have  been  cupped,  as  there 
was  more  claret  than  blood  in  his  veins."  His  brother,  a  man  about 
town,  was  found  dead  in  his  armchair — an  unfinished  bottle  of 
sherry  beside  him.  Mr.  Berkeley  Craven  destroyed  himself  on  learn- 
ing the  news  that  B^iy  ^liddleton  had  won  the  Derby.  There  la  a 
strange  French  book  entitled  "  Soupeurs  de  mon  Temps,"  by  Roger 
(Ic  Beau  voir,  which  chronicles  the  career  and  fate  of  some  Jovial 
roysterers — as  witty  too  as  they  were  jovial— of  Louis  Philippe's 
em,  in  which  the  same  disastrous  ending  of  madness  or  destitution 
seemed  to  attend  nearlv  all. 


*  Five  shllllngii  was  his  charge  for  treating  a  gentlemon^s  hair.  Atadiniier- 
partj  at  a  graat  house  a  guinea  was  expected  by  the  butler. 
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Under  all  this  frivolity  there  was  a  certain  sagacity  and  force  of 
character  and  observation  exhibited  in  some  of  their  notes  on  men 
and  manners  which  many  have  left  behind.  Mr.  Grcville,  who, 
however,  flourbhcd  under  the  reign  of  George  IV..  exhibits  this 
shrewdness  in  his  Memoirs,  well  known  for  their  sarcastic  tone  and 
ill-nature.  Yet  under  the  mask  of  this  cynic  and  follower  of 
pleasure  there  was  something  good,  and  betokening  heart.* 

Nor  were  the  ladies  of  the  period  inferior.  The  trh-grande  dame 
then  reigned  supreme;  and  with  beauty  there  was  to  be  found  the 
gifts  of  a  sprightly  gnyety  and  wit,  with  a  stately  and  refined  tone. 
The  type  of  the  grande  dame  is  now  scarcely  appreciated.  What 
these  dames  resembled  may  be  gathered  from  the  pictures  of  Law- 
rence, in  which  we  see  faces  of  delicate  fairness  and  refinement,  with 
an  air  of  placid  digxiity. 

The  ridiculous  and  grotesque  extravagance  of  the  costumes  of 
this  time  seems  scarcely  conceivable  out  of  a  pantomime.  In  the 
caricatures  and  the  plates  of  fashion — which  seem  more  caricature 
than  the  caricatures  themselves — are  set  forth  these  extraordinary 
habiliments,  which  were  of  the  most  fantastic  and  ludicrous  kind. 
Brims  so  curled  as  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  hat ;  the  crown  of  the 
hat  so  broad  at  the  top,  and  so  narrow  at  the  bottom,  as  to  resemble 


**'One  day,  at  Broadlands,''  writes  Mrs.  Augustus  CraTen,  **wheii  Mr. 
Charles  Greville  was  with  us,  he  brought  me  what  he  called  a  very  interesting 
book,  and  begged  of  me  to  read  it  I  took  it  to  my  room,  but,  glancing  OTer 
a  few  pages,  I  saw  that,  interesting  as  it  was,  it  was  written  in  a  sceptical  and 
unbelieving  tone,  that  seemed  to  me  as  odious  as  it  was  unjust.  That  same 
evening  I  returned  him  the  book,  asking  him  why  he  had  suggested  It  to  me, 
since  he  must  have  known  that  it  could  only  have  pained  me  to  read  It.  He 
replied  that  he  had  done  so  because  what  was  good  in  it  would  be  certain  to 
please  me.  while  the  bad  portion  would  do  me  no  harm.  *  Rely  on  this,*  he 
added,  with  a  feeling  that  was  unusual  with  him,  *  not  for  the  world  would  I 
disturb  your  faith.  Ob,  God  forbid !  I  should  only  be  taking  from  you  some- 
thing  greut,  and  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  in  return.*  How  often  hare  I 
realized  in  reading  particular  passages  in  his  Journal  the  tone  in  which  he  said 
these  words.  Next  day  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door,  and,  to  my  great  surprise 
(for  the  practice  is  unusual  in  England),  I  saw  Mr.  Qreville  enter.  *I  wish  to 
speak  to  you,*  he  said.  *  and  take  up  what  we  were  talking  of  yesterday,  if  you 
will  let  me.*  Then  followed  a  long  and  sad  conversation.  He  spoke  in  a 
strain,  too  common,  alas!— doubts  of  religion,  a  wish  to  beliere,  impoMlbiUty 
of  understanding— a  life  too  much  engrossed  with  other  things  time  taken 
up:  in  short,  void,  regret,  sadness!  Such  was  the  whole.  I  tee  him  still:  his 
head  resting  on  the  high  chinmey-piece.  as  he  stood  repeating:  *  Oh!  happy 
those  who  have  a  true  faith.  If  it  could  be  bouj^t  with  gold,  what  would  not 
one  give  for  it!'  " 
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an  inverted  extinguisher;  bonnets  like  sails;  coat-collars  which  rose 
above  the  ears;  waists  of  men,  as  of  women,  almost  between  the 
shoulders;  sleeves  like  enormous  gigots;  trousers  like  vast  balloons; 
plumes  streaming  in  the  air;  eye-glasses  in  the  tops  of  whips;  stripes, 
flaming  colors,  topboots,  and  breeches;  such  were  some  of  the  fan- 
tastic freaks  of  dress.  The  Oldenburg  hat,  a  hideous  enveloping 
headdress  introduced  by  the  princess  of  that  name;  the  Alcantara 
mantle,  a  "unique  and  elegant  article,"  copied  from  the  dress  of 
the  knights  of  the  military  order;  "the  Vigonian  helmet,"  or 
patriotic  bonnet,  "  which  was  set  off  by  a  waistcoat  or  wrap-front  of 
marble  or  leopard-skin,  with  a  Spartan  robe  for  evening  wear;" 
with  the  Braganza  or  Andalusian  robe,  and  the  **  three-quarter  or 
barouche  coat;"  the  Flushing  hat,  the  hat  in  the  "jockey"  style:  all 
these  designs  were  carried  out  with  an  amazing  variety  of  parti- 
colors.  A  sort  of  travelling-cjip,  of  the  pattern  that  Ku»!)ian  officers 
now  carrj',  with  the  addition  of  a  tassel,  was  much  affected  by  the 
Princess  of  "Wales.  Most  of  these  extravagances  came  from  France, 
but  departed  from  the  classic  taste  of  the  Empire.  It  was  curious  to 
And  a  remarkable  foreign  lady  taking  a  leading  part  in  directing  the 
fashionable  games  and  ceremonies.  This  was  Princess  Lieven, 
whose  full  undisputed  reign  indeed  belongs  to  later  date;  but  whose 
influence  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  fashion,  was  felt  to  a  late  period: 
for  we  are  now  considering  an  era  of  manners  which  was  continuous 
to  the  latter  years  of  the  King's  reign.  This  clever  woman  was  to 
exercise  an  extraordinary  power  over  ministers  and  statesmen,  and 
took  her  place  as  a  recognized  leader  of  society.* 

The  institution  over  which  she  presided  became  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary, as  it  were,  of  all  that  was  select  and  fashionable.  This  was 
Almack's,  the  well-known  series  of  balls  held  during  the  season,  at  the 
still  existing  "Willis's  Rooms,"  in  King  Street,  St.  James's.t  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  admittance  to  these  entertainments — always 
a  judicious  mode  of  making  admission  desirable — has  been  often 
described,  as  well  as  the  passionate  importunity  with  which  cards 
were  sought,  and  the  mortification  of  refusal  which  brought  despair 
and  sometimes  serious  illness.  The  lady  patronesses  exercised  their 
power  with  a  despotism  that  was  almost  insolent.    Persons  of  hi^ 

*  See  Lord  Houghton's  "  Monofcraphs  **  for  a  nketch  of  her,  as  mH  as  tlw 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Qreville  and  Mr.  Raikes,  passim. 

t  Almack  was  originally  McCall,  and  thus  oddly  tranafonned  hiM  name.  He 
brought  his  countryman  Qow's  band  from  Edinbuigh  to  the  bal]s»  whkdi 
played  reels  and  other  Scotch  dances. 
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rank  were  refused.  This  rigid  system  of  exclusion  led  even  to 
duels,  and  Lord  Jersey  was  challenged  by  an  officer  because  hb 
wife  had  been  refused  a  ticket.  Lord  Jersey  declined  to  "go  out/* 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the  vast 
numbers  who  could  make  that  a  cause  of  quarrel. 

Of  the  nearly  three  himdred  officers  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards, 
mostly  of  the  ^rst  families  in  the  kingdom,  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
could  obtain  admission.  It  was  in  the  year  1815  that  Lady  Jersey, 
*'  a  tragedy  queen,"  and  the  second  lady  of  fashion  of  that  name  and 
line,  introduced  the  now  familiar  quadrille,  and  Mr.  Qronow  re- 
called the  solemn  occasion  when  the  first  measure  of  the  kind  was 
performed.  The  names  of  the  executants  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
including  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  H.  Butler,  Lady  Susan  Ryder,  and 
Miss  3Iontgomery,  Count  St.  Aldegonde  (one  of  the  fashionable 
foreigners),  Mr.  Montgomer}%  Mr.  Montague,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Standish.  The  same  observer  recalled  the  spectacle  of  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Countess  Licven  solemnly  going  through  a  waltz — 
a  much  more  dignified  measure  than  it  is  now.* 

*'  No  event,"  says  Mr.  Raikes,  **ever  produced  so  great  a  sensa- 
tion in  English  society  as  the  introduction  of  the  German  waltz  in 
1813.  Up  to  that  time  the  English  country-dance,  Scotch  steps, 
and  an  occasional  Highland  reel,  formed  the  school  of  the  dancing- 
master.  The  young  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  the  magnus  Apollo  of 
the  drawing-rooms  in  London,  was  at  the  head  of  these  innovations. 
In  London  fashion  is,  or  was  then,  everything.  Old  and  young 
returned  to  school,  and  the  mornings  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
lounging  in  the  park  were  now  absorbed  at  home  in  practising  the 
figures  of  a  French  quadrille,  or  whirling  a  chair  round  the  room  to 
learn  the  step  and  measure  of  the  German  waltz.  Two  Dutchmen 
— Baron  Tripp  (appropriately  named)  and  Baron  Tuyll — ^were  chief 
professors:  the  former  some  time  after  committed  suicide  at 
Florence.  The  emperors  and  their  attendants  took  part  in  these 
gay  measures,  and  the  example  of  Courts  led  to  the  fashion. 

General  Thornton  was  also  a  popular  professor  of  the  new  dance, 
and  used  to  instruct  parties  of  young  ladies  in  the  morning;  while 

*  A  fashionable  journal  of  the  daj,  "  La  Belle  Assembl^e,"  thus  grarelj  de- 
scribes the  new  dance:  *'  The  Waltzer  is  a  native  dance  of  Suabia,  and  strict 
translation  of  the  term  to  denote  a  roller.  A  ladj  and  gentlmuui  take  hold 
of  each  other  in  a  certain  graceful  manner,  turn  about  together  with  a  simple 
sort  of  step,  and  then  pass  up  and  down  the  room.  The  movement  Is  mode- 
rate." 
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Lady  Harriet  Butler,  who  had  been  tau^t  by  the  dieu  d$  la  iance 
himself,  proved  herself  so  apt  and  graceful  a  pupil  that  ertrj  one 
stopped  to  look  as  she  performed.  Even  many  years  later  Pierce 
£gan  describes  the  ardent  devotee  of  the  new  dance,  who 

Holds,  lest  the  figure  should  be  hud. 
Close  to  his  nose  a  printed  card. 

Another  remarkable  woman  of  the  time,  whose  life  was  adren- 
turous,  came  to  London  in  1814.  and.  introduced  into  London 
society,  caused  a  sort  of  fureur.  This  was  Madame  de  StaCL  The 
earliest  of  those  attracted  by  the  new  star  was  the  Regent,  to  whom 
her  affectations  and  her  exaggerated  enthusiasm  promised  entertain- 
ment. The  lady,  however,  in  right  of  her  intellectual  sovereignty, 
stood  out  for  the  homage  of  a  first  coll  at  her  house  iu  Arg}ic  Street. 
which  he  was  gootl-humorcd  cuouih  to  conceilc;  and  he  further,  as 
his  graud  gala  at  Carlton  House  w:ls  impending,  "with  more  ap- 
pearance of  ta*itc  than  ho  usually  displays."  says  Mrs.  Trench,  went 
specially  to  a  party  at  Lady  Ileathcote's,  to  allow  of  an  opportunity 
for  being  presented  to  her,  so  that  she  might  attend  the  fCte  on  the 
following  evening.  When  they  met,  however,  she  violated  etiquette 
by  putting  him  through  a  process  of  questioning,  which  did  not 
please  him.  She  was  also  said  to  have  treated  him  cavalierly,  and 
spoke  in  a  strain  of  personal  praise  which  was  too  strong  for  his 
taste,  '*  particularly  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the  form  of  his  legs,' 
but  saying  very  little  to  him  of  the  glories  of  his  country,  or  the 
powers  of  his  mind."  The  interview  was  not  supposed  to  be  pleas- 
ant to  either  party;  nevertheless,  Madame  de  Stael  continued  her 
adulatory  conduct  to  the  Prince.  Her  undignified  and  unsuitable 
marriage  sank  her  to  a  lamentable  degree,  and  her  days  closed  in 
troubles,  disappointment,  and  obscurity. 

The  story  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  a  high-strung,  clever,  ill-regu- 
lated, wilful  creature,  moves  sympathy.  Hers  was  a  strange,  and, 
in  its  ending,  tragic  career.  Her  extravagant  admiration  of  the 
hero  of  the  hour;  her  mad  l^elmvior  at  a  ball  in  consequence;  the 
strange  novels  she  wrote  in  which  she  and  her  iilol  figured;  the 
patient  forbearance  of  her  husband,  who  bore  with  her  freaks  as 
long  as  they  could  l)e  borne ;  and  her  unhappy  death-bed,  when  she 
was  reconciled  to  him,  form  elements  in  a  wild  course,  and  excite 
the  deepest  pity.* 


*  Many  of  her  letters,  with  other  details,  will  be  found  in  the  **  Memoln  of 
Lady  Morgan.*'  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  her  In  Mr.  McCulla^h  •»^— — »- 
**  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne." 
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Few  evenis  in  Iho  history  of  soeiery  caused  so  deep  a  seDsation  as 
Ihe  appcaruDCC  of  Lord  Byron.  When  it  is  cousiJiTcil  Le  wus 
young,  a  noble,  a  poet  of  tbe  Bret  order,  iurcresllog,  if  not  good' 
lookio^.  aud  one  wlio  wua  believed  lo  Lave  knuun  islrauge  advco- 
tures,  tliia  success  ia  nut  surprising.  Furilier,  as  is  sliown  liy  liis 
letters,  lie  possessed  uaicie  de  nrur.  if  not  ivil.  and  wns  lively  iind 
eolertnioiug  in  convei^utiou.  It  iuii3-  be  siiid,  Uicrefore,  lliat  on  cv;i 
at  wliicli  two  such  gcuiuses  as  Madame  dc  SiaGl  nnd  Lord  B^toii 
met  in  Loodoo  draiving-rooma  wns  one  of  special  nolo.  Tlic  piict 
used  to  be  merrj- Willi  bis  friends  on  liic  lady's  ptculiari  lies  mid 
aficctationa.  nnd  was  liiniself  "  a  lion  "  quite  iis  great.  One  scene 
lias  been  alluded  lo,  wbich  took  plnce  nt  a  roul.  Anollicr  hidy  of 
liigli  fashiou  was  found  in  tears  on  a  sofa  nt  nnolhcr  em eri nil? mint, 
because  h/i  bod  spiken  unkindly  to  ber.  To  0  third  admirer  Ijo  ad- 
dressed a  fiircivell  Jellcr.  sealed  wllii  the  seal  of  tlie  jiersoii  who  bad 
snppbuled  her — a  Mepbislop tides  loueh,  signiReanl  of  iiis  some- 
what venomous  temper.  Nor  should  we  pass  by  tbat  eitraordlnnij 
lady,  the  Margravine  of  Anspach.  Lady  Craven.  wLo  survived  till 
the  year  183S.  Her  oddities,  Ler  theatricals,  and  her  singular  and 
not  uninteresting  Memoii-a,  undoubtedly  give  her  a  place  in  the  line 
of  remarkable  women.  She  was  connected  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  by  furnishing  her  with  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven,  her  son,  as  an 
equerry;  while  Brandenburg  House,  ber  well-lcnown  reddecce  at 
Hammersmiib,  was  occupied  by  Ihe  Princess  on  the  eve  of  Iter  trial. 

Among  the  oddities  of  London  society  must  be  counted  st  this 
time  two  strange  ladies,  known  for  Ihcir  laste  for  purty-giving,  nnd 
their  eagerness  to  collect  ut  such  enteriuiiimenis  everything  ri-ranrk- 
able.  One  of  these  was  the  anlique  Lady  Cork,  whose  Lusbund  had 
been  boro  so  long  ago  as  1T4S,  and  who  herself  bad  been  married  in 
1786,  and  who  survivedlull  of  animation  and  party-giving  till  1840. 
As  is  well  known,  she  was  a  favorite  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  wltb  wlioiu 
she  bed  often  a  pleasant  encounier  of  wiis.  Mr.  Croker  quotes  one 
of  her  last  letters  to  him,  written  in  1836,  gayly  jesting  upon  tbe 
year  of  her  birth.  A  full  account  of  this  old  lady  would  form  an 
enlertaining  monograph. 

Tlie  other  lady,  as  eager  for  party-giving,  was  the  well-known 
Lydia  White,  and  if  old  age  might  seem  an  obstacle  to  such  gajeties 
in  Ihe  one  instance,  helplessness  and  inSrmily  might  be  In  tbe  other. 
But  these  seem  to  have  only  whetted  ilieir  spirit.  '■Going  to  Lydiit 
White's"  was  a  thing  ■ahich  many  lauglied  at  and  yet  few  omitted. 
Sydney  Smith's  jesl  of  "  sacrificing  a  Tory  virgin"  is  well  known. 
29 
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ft^it  frv=i  ::^.p*7.  vni.  i  rr^'l'ta  penos  and  an  fmiriilffrt  fMe,"* 
nr»  Ik  sirv^::i  :  ^-trrer.  *£>«e  is  i  j&csd  on  mn  izxriiiied  piaoe  niaed 
L'f**  -ir*'-  i  t-'fi.     Y**!  her  Fi-iri-  "was  "csiarrinir.'' 

Wiii;  01*  cf  ij*«e  rulizr  v-— =^  ^'  fashion — L^t  J< 
Rwk::  s  rizi*  '-i*-^— «-  at-v.icl:.:*-!  in  a  curious  way.  She 
daazii>T-:L-l&  V  of  the  tener-ksows  Lodv  Jersej.  and  abo  a  ooa- 
epicuo-is  1  rur*  ii  socieTj.  Af:er  esjojiaz  the  faror  of  tbe  Regent, 
ebe  incurred  Lis  ei^ziliT,  irLi-.L  be  marc-rd  br  remoring  her  minia- 
ture from  a  collection  of  "  l>e:iu:ies''  he  had  formed,  and  aendmg  il 
tMK-k  to  Mrs.  >!(:«:.  the  painter.  Lord  Brron,  in  admixerof  the  ladj, 
wrote  some  iiaes.  p-iblisbed  in  the  papers: 

If  he.  that  T&in  old  man.  vbom  tmth  admiti 
H«ir  of  Lis  father's  ctoth  and  of  his  vita; 
If  his  corrupted  ere  and  withered  heart 
Could  with  thj  gentle  image  bear  to  part. 

•  •  •  • 

These  are  not  lesaen'd.  these  are  still  as  hrighi; 
Albeit  too  darrling  for  a  dotard's  sight; 
And  these  must  wait  till  erery  gleam  is  gona. 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  nooa. 

Here  was  the  sequel:  At  a  ball,  Mr.  Rogers  was  seated  beside  her 
in  a  long  gallery,  at  the  end  of  which  tbe  Regent  appeared.  He  saw 
the  person  he  so  disliked,  but  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back.  He 
passed  her  with  a  defiant  stare,  which  she  returned  as  defiantly,  and 
then  whispered.  *'  Didn't  I  do  it  well?" 

The  irrepressible  gayety  of  the  English  was  displayed  even  abroad, 
under  the  most  extraordinary  conditions.  The  dSienuM  at  Verdun 
included  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  like  Lord  Yarmouth,  who  in- 
dulged in  a  riotous  life  that  scandalized  their  keepers.  Horse- 
racing,  gambling,  balls,  and  wasteful  extravagance  were  kept  up  as 
in  town. 

*'  We  have  had  a  grand  ffite,"  says  a  private  letter  from  Verdun, 
dated  the  22nd  August,  1805,  "given  here  on  the  12th  instant,  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mrs.  Concannon.  Her  cards  wen 
sent  out  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  in  the  same  style  as  in 
London.  The  company  met  at  tea,  and  were  conducted  into  a  large 
room,  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  where  a  little  piece  adapted  to  the 
occasion  was  performed  by  Englishmen.  It  was  intermixed  with 
French  parts,  which  were  performed  by  the  regular  actors  of  the 
theatre,  &nd  a  very  humorous  epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  Conoamioiiy 
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was  spoken  after  it.  The  play  lasted  till  twelve,  when  three  sup- 
per-rooms,  with  two  tables  in  each,  were  thrown  open.  The  tables 
were  covered  with  everything  which  the  season  could  produce,  and 
the  most  renowned  wines  in  France.  About  two  o'clock  the  ball- 
room was  ready;  and  the  ladies  and  those  gentlemen  who  wished  to 
dance  kept  up  countr}'-dances,  reels,  and  cotillons  till  six  in  the 
morning.  The  gentlemen  who  wished  to  remain  at  table  kept 
drinking  and  singing  till  the  same  hour,  excepting  some  few  who 
got  round  the  hazard-table.  Captain  Prescot  sang  a  very  humorous 
son;;,  which  terminated  with  this  chorus: 


•o» 


Hay  we  soon  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon^ 
So  here's  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  ConcannonI 

At  six  we  were  summoned  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  tea  and 
coffee  kept  us  till  seven,  when  we  all  retired  to  our  beds,  to  be  up 
by  two  to  go  to  the  races. 

'*  Dresses. — The  ladies  were  dressed  in  a  style  much  beyond  what 
was  even  seen  at  Mrs.  Concannon*s  great  routs  in  London:  the 
preparations  occupied  tliem  a  month  before,  and  every  town  in 
France,  and  even  in  Germany,  were  laid  under  contribution. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  honorable  Mrs.  Clive,  who 
wore  a  Vandyke  diadem  profusely  set  round  with  jewels,  and  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Annesley,  who  wore  a  dress  which  cost  at  Paris 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  Mrs.  Concannon  had  a  beautiful 
binl-of-paradise  feather,  which  cost  twenty-five  guineas." 

There  were  other  settlements  of  a  less  penal  kind,  such  as  Calais, 
which  was  always  filled  with  refugee  English.  At  midnight,  when 
mails  and  passengers  are  hurrying  through,  few  can  conceive  of 
days  when  it  was  the  special  refuge  of  Englishmen  of  condition  in 
temporary  or  permanent  straits.  There  too,  by  an  odd  pervcrse- 
ness,  they  soon  found  means  to  raise  up  a  crop  of  foreign  creditors, 
from  whom  they  found  it  as  difficult  to  escape  as  they  had  done 
from  their  English  ones.  Legends  were  told  of  escapes  planned 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  One  man  of  fashion,  strictly  watched, 
contrived  a  daily  ride  along  the  sands,  immersing  his  horse's  legs 
in  the  water,  far  out,  until  he  ceased  to  excite  suspicion.  A  well- 
manned  boat  from  the  English  coast  came  in  close,  into  which  he 
leaped,  and  was  rowed  away  with  complete  success.*  Here  went 
on  gaming,  and  walking  on  the  Place,  while  the  stream  of  English 


*  See  the  entertaining  "  Annals  of  Calais. 


•• 
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passing  through,  and  staying  at  Deasein's,  then  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  Europe,  furnished  pleasant  excuse  for  meeting  friends, 
little  dinners,  and  borrowing  money.* 

There  was  also  a  little  comer  of  Europe  which  at  this  time  rose 
into  sudden  attraction,  and  offered  a  more  brilliant  scene  tlian  it 
has  ever  done  since.  This  was  the  little  watering-place  of  Spa.  It 
has  now  sunk  into  a  quiet  torpor,  without  having  lost  any  of  its 
natural  charms,  but  the  spectacle  it  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
great  war  must  have  been  a  dazzling  one. 

"  In  1818,"  says  Sir  H.  Holland,  "at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  proximity  of  the  two  places  brought  many 
diplomatists  across  the  frontier,  to  the  quieter  amusements  and  bet- 
ter atmosphere  of  Spa;  among  others  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 


*  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  The  St.  James's  Oaxette  this  vketch 
of  m}'  ovm  on  the  fate  of  this  interesting  old  hotel:  ^*  Until  very  lately  Steme'a 
Room,  No.  31,  and  Reynolds's  portrait  of  SirW.  Scott  over  the  chimney-piece, 
were  still  shown  and  still  used.  The  whole  had  an  antique  air.  Deatein,  bow- 
ever,  passed  away  with  his  son,  and  his  son's  daughter  married  Quillacq,  who 
kept  the  Silver  Lion,  an  old  hotel,  also  with  a  court,  to  be  found  now  in  the 
Rue  Neuve.  Here  it  was  that  Hogarth  stayed.  So  lately,  however,  as  18SI. 
L.  Dessein,  who  was  keeping  the  old  Dessein's  Hotel,  issued  an  important  an- 
noimcement:  'That  after  the  1st  of  January  his  establishment  wiU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hotel  Quillacq,  which  has  been  entirely  newly  done  up  and  will 
take  the  name  of  Hdtel  Dessein.  The  premises  of  the  old  hotel  having  been 
purchased  by  the  town  of  Calais,  it  ceases  to  be  an  hotel.'  So  accordingly  it 
ceased  to  be;  and  in  1874  it  was  transformed  Into  a  museum,  with  Indian 
boats,  skeletons  of  birds  and  fishes,  arrows,  pictures,  etc  It  was  the  occasion 
of  one  of  those  agreeable  little  French  fetes  which  are  In  such  harmony  with 
an  old  town ;  in  1878 1  came  by  that  road  once  more,  and  found  the  oki  hotel 
still  yellow,  and  its  old  trees  and  gardens  still  blooming.  No  one,  I  fancy, 
ever  asked  to  see  the  things  of  the  museum.  In  1880 1  was  once  more  in  old 
Calais,  coming  over  by  moonlight,  and  with  that  not  unromantic  i«^«Hing  at 
the  station,  and  by  one  in  the  morning  was  standing  ringing  at  Qttillaoq*& 
Dessein's  was  sadly  changed  from  those  old  busy  days.  There  was  hardly 
another  person  In  the  house.  They  were  civil,  obliging  people,  and  Mfi^am^ 
Dessein,  a  pleasing  old  French  dame,  sat  in  her  parlor  and  administered.  The 
fare  was  good  and  the  house  comfortable.  Overhead,  at  the  roof  coidd  be 
seen  the  silver  lion  rampant.  I  went  out  betimes  to  see  the  <dd  Dessein's  in 
the  Rue  Leveux,  erst  Royale.  It  was  pouring  rain,  and  somehow  I  could  not 
find  it.  This  was  se*;  dovm  to  forgetfulni^ss.  The  trial  was  made  again  later, 
but  with  the  same  result.  The  streets  did  not  wear  the  same  look.  At  last 
the  news  was  rudely  broken  to  me.  In  place  of  Dessein's  was  to  b^  seen  tba 
shell  of  an  enormous  brick  building,  ready  but  for  roofing— a  vast  eommniud 
school,  one  of  M.  Ferry's  offspring.  Dessein's  fair  gardens,  the  quaint  old 
hotel,  the  remise,  Sterne's  room— all  had  been  levelled,  and  this  precioiM 
structure  reared  hi  its  place  I    And  thus  there  was  an  end  of  Dessein's  HoteL** 
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Lord  Londonderry,  the  Due  dc  Ricbelieu,  Priace  Bardenbui^h, 
Prince  Dfilgorouaki.  cic.  The  Emperor  Alexnadcr,  tlie  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  tliu  Duke  and  Duchcsa  of  Cumberland,  and 
two  or  llirce  Pru.'.sian  princes,  were  among  llie  Ditmcrous  other 
visitors  of  lliia  year.  The  Spnilois  ivere  fliiUer(.'d  ami  eiiriclied  b" 
this  concourse  of  princes  around  tlic  Poiihon  Fouuiaiu,  niid  by  see- 
ing tliree  or  fuiir  gartered  Euglisli  nobk-mun  every  evening  at  tbeir 
assembly-rooms  and  roulette  tables.  The  acIiiLg  of  >[iUIu.  JUars  at 
the  little  theatre  of  Spa  graced  the  season  in  another  -n-ny;  some- 
what past  her  perfection,  but  slill  supreme  In  the  parls  slie  filled.  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  in  S0L*ii:ty;  quiLc  enough 
to  telt  me  that  Talk-yruud  cared  more  for  his  hon  mot  Ilian  for  the 
truth  of  his  sarcasm,  when  hu  eulogized  (he  oppuhilment  of  the 
Dulcc  OS  Prime  Minister — 'It  «(  Vbomme  de  la  I-'ntncc  qui  coiinoU 
mieux  la  Criinec'  The  Due  de  Ricbelieu  was  a  fine  epccimca  of 
what  tve  are  taught,  riglitly  or  wrongly,  lo  picture  as  a.  French 
noble  of  the  old  scliool.  He,  Die  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord 
Londonderry,  walking  arm-in-nrm  as  I  saw  them  at  Spa,  would 
have  made  an  intercstiug  subject  for  photography  had  the  art  thea 
existed.  I  lind  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Lord  Londonderry 
at  Spa.  I  saw  much  too  at  Spa  of  Montrond,  the  friend  of  Tolley- 
mud ;  if  friendship  be  the  word  to  denote  the  liok  between  two 
men  who  lived  in  a  common  contempt  of  the  feelings  and  fashiona 
of  the  world." 


BOOK  HI- 
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At  midnight,  Januan-  39,  1820.  U)c  great  bell  of  St,  Pniil's  an- 
DOUQCcd  tlicdcalli  of  Gvorgc-IU  and  llio  occessioa  of  George  IV. 
The  good  old  Kins  ""'"i  '■^'-  '"^l,  lo  close  his  wearj-,  sutfcring  life, 
and,  for  so  mnnf  ycurs  dead  to  rcasoa  aod  sight,  to  shuffle  oS  with 
thai  life  the  mere  semblance  of  royally. 

Tbe  Regent  had  been  too  ill  to  allead  hU  father's  deathbed,  over 
which  Ihe  Duke  of  York,  hia  favorite  son.  we  ore  lold,  "  hung  with 
the  most  nfleclionate  soliciludc."  But  Sir  William  Knighton  was 
with  iiim  on  the  night  when  tbe  news  arrived  from  '^Vindrar,  and 
testifies  that  it  was  received  "  with  a  burat  of  grief  Ihnt  was  very 
aSecting."  His  situaliou  presently  bccntnc  most  crilicat.  At  hia 
favorite  rcBJdence,  Brighton,  be  bad  caught  a  cold,  for  which  be 
lost  eighty  ounces  of  blood.  But  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary I,  a  fresh  attack  coming  on,  ha  was  almost  in  danger  of 
euffocatioD.  Sir  Henry  Halford  was  absent,  and  had  left  directions 
Ihat  there  was  to  be  no  further  bleeding  till  Jiis  return.  The 
cautious  Knighton  was  afraid  lo  disobey,  and  Mr.  Grenville  states 
that  he  might  have  died  but  for  Bluomfield's  eending  for  Ticrney, 
who  promptly  took  lifty  nunces  of  blood  from  him,  almost  bleeding 
him  lo  death.  It  was  believed  thai,  but  for  this  step,  he  would 
have  followed  his  father  ou  the  second  or  third  day  of  his  reign. 
In  all  these  attacks,  his  fine  conslilulion,  not  yet  shaltcred,  helped 
him  to  rally.  It  was  characterislic  of  hia  eSiisife  nature,  which  for 
the  time  was  even  affeclionuic.  that,  in  the  moments  of  his  greatest 
danger,  he  despatched  e.^presses  lo  his  dear  friend,  Lord  Wellesiey, 
with  messages  as  to  his  state.  By  the  17Lh  he  was  restored,  and 
receiving  addrttsses  from  the  City  of  Londoa.  "Sheriff  Perkios" 
declared  that  his  Majesty  was  one  of  tbe  most  robust-looking  men 
in  the  kingdom.  "His  limbs, "he  added,  "retain  their  Une  pro- 
portions, and  bis  eye  its  wonted  vivacity."  But  at  the  Council  less 
partial  Judges  declared  that  he  was  "  very  weak  and  tottering." 
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THE  KDXQ  TO  LOUIS  XVllL   ASD  OTHEB  80yEREI01f& 

*•  Sir,  my  Brother, 

"Amidst  my  own  and  the  public  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
late  Majesty,  my  most  honored  father,  of  blessed  memory,  whom  it 
pleased  Qod  to  release  from  the  sufferings  of  a  long  illness  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  instant,  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock,  I  cannot  omit  giving  your  Majesty  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  event,  being  convinced  that  you  will  participate  iu  the 
concern  whicli  I  feel  upon  this  melancholy  occasion.  Upon  my 
ascending  the  throne  of  this  imperial  kingdom,  I  renew  to  your 
Majesty  the  assurance  of  my  constant  desire  to  cultivate  and  main- 
tain that  amity  and  good  correspondence  which  so  happily  subsists 
between  our  two  crowns;  and  that  I  will  not  be  wanting  on  my 
part  in  anything  that  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  proe- 
perity  and  welfare  of  your  dominions.  And  so,  wishing  your 
Majesty  health,  peace,  and  true  felicity,  I  am,  with  the  highest 
esteem, 

'*  Sir,  my  Brother,  your  l^Iajesty's  affectionate  Brother, 

"Georob  R 

"  Given  at  my  Palace  of  Carlton  House,  the  81st  day  of  Janoaty, 
1820.    To  my  good  brother  the  most  Christian  King."* 

At  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  customary  oath  being  taken,  hit 
Majesty  made  the  following  declaration: 

"I  have  directed  that  you  should  be  assembled  here,  in  order 
that  I  may  discharge  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to  you  the 
death  of  the  King,  my  beloved  father. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  express  the  state  of  my 
feelings  upon  this  melancholy  occasion ;  but  I  have  tlie  consolation 
of  knowing  that  the  severe  calamity  with  which  his  Majesty  has 
been  afflicted  for  so  many  years,  has  never  effaced  from  the  minda 
of  his  subjects  the  impressions  created  by  his  many  virtues;  and 
his  example  will.  I  am  persuaded,  live  forever  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  countrv. 


*  This  document,  written  on  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper  with  gilt  edf<es, 
somehow  found  its  way  into  the  British  Museum.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
circular  letter,  and  is  merely  signed  by  the  King. 
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"  Called  upon,  in  conieqiieoce  of  liia  Mnjcstj'a  Inilispt-silion,  to 
exercise  Ihe  prerognlivea  of  tlie  crown  on  liEs  belialf,  it  was  tlie  first 
wish  of  my  lieiirt  to  be  allowed  to  restore  into  his  linmls  the  powers 
Willi  which  I  was  eatnisted.  tt  has  pleased  Almighty  God  lo 
determine  oihcnvisc:  and  I  have  not  heen  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tages which  1  have  derived  from  ailminiBlEriog,  in  my  dear  father's 
name,  tlie  govertimeni  of  this  realm. 

"The  8U]i[ii)rt  which  I  have  received  from  Pnrliiimtnl  and  the 
country,  in  times  the  most  eveiirful,  and  under  llio  most  ot.Iaoiis 
circumslancea,  could  alone  inspire  me  with  that  confldcnce  which 
my  present  siutioo  demands. 

"The  eiperience  of  llic  past  will,  I  tru.sl,  satisfy  all  classes  of  my 
people,  that  it  will  ever  be  my  mast  anxious  endeavor  to  promote 
their  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  lo  mLdutaiu  uuinipBiri-d  the 
reUgioo,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom." 

It  was  naturally  desirable  that  the  first  step  taken  should  be  to 
close  tlie  unseemly  chapter  of  nearly  forty  years'  pecuniary  pmhor- 
rassments  and  scandals.  This  dchcalc  task  was  underlukeo  by  his 
confldential  friend  Enighlon.  who  devoted  himself  to  it  for  the 
next  ten  years  with  infioilc  paina,  canying  it  out  with  an  inflexible 
severity,  which  made  him  incur  the  displeasure,  if  not  dislike,  of 
his  royal  master;  not  the  Itasl  disagreeable  part  beiog  the  under- 
taking distant  jnurnevB  oo  "delicate  missions"  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  It  is  stated  that  ttie  old  debt  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
now  cleared  off  with  interest,  together  with  other  long-slaoding 
encumbrances,  while  the  King  himself  eivgerly  pressed  his  minis- 
ters for  a  substantial  addition  to  the  Civil  List,  which,  he  mnin- 
lained.  was  inadequate  for  his  state.  They  refused — declaring  ibat 
the  settlement  must  be  considered  o  seltjemenl  for  the  reign,  though 
they  held  out  a  hope  tluit  some  special  grant  might  be  made  in  the 
future.  It  was  curious  to  find  the  King  thus  renewing  the  old 
attempts  of  the  Prince,  aoil  cbmoring  for  "increased  allowance." 
When  the  new  Parliament  met.  he  was  able  in  his  speech  to  "  coO' 
gratulate  the  nation  on  there  being  no  addition  to  the  burdens  on 
the  people."  On  this  occasion  he  aat  on  the  "new  throne,"  arrayed 
"  in  purple  and  gold."    The  next  step  was  lo  dispose  ot  his  Queen. 

He  had  discovered  a  convenient  ally  and  ingtrnmenl— a  pliant 
lawyer,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man  of  posilion  and 
ability  who  adopted  and  f.ivored  his  plans.  This  was  Leach, 
already  his  Chancellor  of  Cornwall,  and  who  looked  to  a  higher 
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reward.  All  the  reports  of  the  spies  abroad  with  the  more  respect- 
ablo  comnuiiiicatioDS  of  Lord  Exmouth  and  Sir  C.  Stuart,  had  been 
gradually  accumulutlDg,  and  this  adroit  partisan  suggested  that  it 
was  time  that  some  action  should  bo  taken  upon  these  materials.* 
From  him  and  Lord  Liverpool  we  learn  how  the  first  step  was 
arranged,  and  that  in  1818  commissioners  had  been  sent  out  to 
Milan  to  collect  evidence.  In  Mr.  Grey -Bennett's  diary  some 
account  is  given  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  delicate  task  was 
entrusted. 

"  I  have  read  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Leach,  the  Regent's  Chan- 
cellor for  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  Lord  Essex,  which  gives  the 
following  particulars:  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1817  (after  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  death),  a  large  parcel  of  papers  was  laid  before 
him  (Sir  J.  L.)  by  order  of  the  Kiug.  a  considerable  part  of  which 
came  from  the  Foreign  Office.  After  having  perused  them,  he 
recommended  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted;  and,  accordingly,  with 
the  full  consent  and  approbation  of  some  of  the  ministers,  such  as 
the  Lord  Chaucellor,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  one 
was  nominated,  consisting  of  Mr.  Cooke  (a  Chancery  lawyer),  Mr. 
Powell  (an  attorney),  and  Captain  Brown  (a  creature  of  Lord 
Stewart's),  Lord  Castlereagh's  brother,  then  our  ambassador  at 
Vienna.  This  commission  assembled  at  Milan,  in  September,  1818, 
and  transmitted,  from  time  to  time,  copies  of  the  evidence,  as  they 
collected  it,  to  Sir  John  Leach,  who  sent  them  to  Lord  Liverpool. 
They  returned  to  England,  and  made  their  report  in  July,  1810. 
Leach's  defence  consists  in  his  denial  that  he  ever  communicated 
with  them,  or  with  any  one  else  upon  the  subject,  while  he  was 
on  the  Continent  (of  which  he  was  accused),  the  commission  not 
assembling  at  Milan  till  he  left  it.  Of  the  character  of  these  com- 
missioners it  may  be  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr. 
Cooke  bears  a  very  good  reputation  as  a  Chancery  lawyer." 

Sir  J.  Leach,  this  instrument,  was  a  suitable  character,  with  a 
strange  reserve  and  ambition.  "How  often  have  I  seen  him,"  says 
an  old  solicitor,  "  when  walking  through  the  Qreen  Park,  knock  at 
the  private  door  at  the  back  of  Carlton  Palace.  I  have  seen  him 
go  in  four  or  five  days  following."  And  there  was  something 
significant  in  his  mode  of  dispensing  law.  Two  large  fan-shades 
were  placed  in  such  a  position  as  not  only  to  screen  the  light  from 


*  To  present  all  these  proceeding:s  in  a  continuous  form  I  have  resenrsd  lor 
this  phice  the  preliminary  discuMiona  and  arrangements. 
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Ibe  Master's  eyes  but  lo  render  biro  invisible  lo  tbe  court.  After 
Ilia  CDUDHe!  who  was  addressiug  tlie  cnurt  liad  finislu'd  and  resumed 
tiis  sent,  ilivre  would  be  an  nwful  piiuse  for  u  minute  or  two;  wben 
at  length,  out  of  Ibe  darkness  wliicb  surrounded  Ibe  cboJr  of  Justice 
would  conic  It  voice,  distiact,  awful,  solemn,  but  witli  ilic  solemnity 
o(  suppressed  ungcr:  "TUe  bill  is  dismisstU  with  costs."  Ko 
expinoalinns,  no  long  series  of  arguments  were  advanced  to  sup- 
port Ibis  conclusion. 

One  Vimercati,  nn  Italian  lawyer,  was  local  manngerond  employed 
lo  bunt  up  evidence,  and  when  it  was  known  ihni  the  Eatjlisb  Court 
was  etigur  to  oblnid  evidence,  tlie  "raEtisli"  miscellany  of  Italian 
scamps,  menials,  cufed  ie  plaet — never  a  high  type — virtually  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  fit  what  tbcy  bad  to  tell  to  the  slondord  that 
was  required. 

Tlie  instigalor  of  tbe  scheme  at  once  received  his  reward.  At 
Chrisimas,  lUT,  he  was  niiido  Vice- Chance  I  lor,  "on  (he  distinct 
nomination  of  the  PrJuce  Rcj^ent  himself."  Mr  Twiss  teils  us, 
Lord  Eldoo  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  mnlter.  That  eminent 
Torj-'a  scruples  did  not  stand  iu  the  way.  The  Regent,  for  ends 
of  his  own,  was  then  calling  him  his  dearest  friend,  and  imptoring 
him  not  to  desert  him;  and  as  the  ptiblic  was  c'amoring  for  his 
resignation  this  appeal  became  of  value.  Why  the  Regent  was 
so  an.vious  not  to  be  "■deserted"  will  be  now  seen.  It  is  also  a  _ 
little  signiflcanl  thnt  Sir  W.  Scolt,  the  Chnnceilor's  brolher,  was  ; 
board  lo  remark  that  Ihc  late  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  had    | 

removed   the  only   objeclion   to  the  divurce.     His   "dear  young t 

master"  had  addi«ssed  him: 


THE  BEQEKT  TO  LORD  ELIKIN. 

"My  dear  friend  [hn  wrote  on  January  lat.  1813],  it  must 
always  be  »  mortifying  as  well  as  paiofal  circumslaoce  to  me. 
whenever  I  am  deprived  the  plensure  of  your  society;  but  when 
I  learn  the  reason  of  such  privation,  that  it  is  to  he  attributed  to 
bodily  indisposition,  arising  entirely  from  distress  of  mind,  it  is 
then  truly  that  I  do  tenfold  regret  the  absence  of  my  friend,  and 
that  I  do  fee!  more  deejily  for  him  than  I  can  find  words  lo 
express.  Perhaps  (and  in  addition  to  what  I  have  just  written) 
there  never  wos  a  momeai  when  (and  in  which  also  from  private 
and  peraoiiHl  reasons  towards  myself)  I  not  only  could  have 
regretted   and   lamented   your  abseace  more  or  so  much   as   that 


[ 


u 
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late  one  (but  when  I  at  the  same  time  am  sensible  that  yoa  could 
not  possibly  come  to  me);  for  you  cannot  fail  to  know  how  much 
I  depend  upon  you  at  all  times,  and  how  firmly  I  rely  upon  your 
support  and  oilcction  in  whatever  can  concern  my  tranquillity,  my 
happiness,  and  my  honor.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised 
(much  difficulty  in  point  of  delicacy  being  now  set  aside  in  my 
mind  by  the  late  melancholy  event  which  has  taken  place  in  my 
family)  if  I  therefore  turn  my  whole  thoughts  to  the  endeavoring 
to  extricate  mvi^lf  from  the  cruellest,  as  well  as  the  most  unjust 
prcdicamcut,  that  ever  even  the  lowest  Individual,  much  more  a 
prince,  ever  was  placed  in  by  unshackling  myself  from  a  woman 

who ....    Is  it  then,  my  dear  friend,  to  be  tolerated  that 

....  is  to  be  sufTered  to  continue  to  bear  my  name,  to  belong  to 
me  and  to  the  cuuntrv,  nud  that  that  countr\',  the  first  in  all  the 
world,  ami  myself  its  sovcrcicm,  are  to  l)e  expected  to  submit  silently 
to  a  degradation,  under  which  no  upright  and  honorable  mind  can 
exist?  This,  then,  was  my  main  object  for  collecting  certain  of  my 
confidential  scn*ants  here.  ...  I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  you, 
wishing  you  from  my  heart  mahy  happy  returns  of  the  season,  and 
assuring  you  that  if  it  depends  upon  me  alone,  your  happiness  should 
never  know  intcmiplion. 

•'  I  remain,  my  dear  Friend, 

"Always  most  affectionately  yours, 

'•George,  P.  R 

•*P.S. — I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  out  this  scrawL" 

But  it  is  now  that  Mr.  Brougham  begins  to  occupy  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  these  transactions — though  his  behavior  at  this  stage 
was  always  deemed  perplexing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Princess  was  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  fact  of  the  inquisition  that 
was  held  at  Lilian,  and  was  unequal  to  maintain  the  struggle  at  such 
odds.  Her  friends,  too,  felt  that  on  every  account  it  was  desirable 
she  should  remain  abroad.  This  was  the  view  of  the  ministers — in 
short,  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  kingdom  who  was  eager  to 
disturb  or  annov  her. 

"^  In  this  view  ^Ir.  Brougham  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Hutchinson, 
a  friend  of  both  contending  parties,  suggesting  an  arrangement, 
which  he  was  not  authorized  to  make,  but  which  he  seemed  to  say 
he  had  influence  enough  to  persuade  her  to  accept,  on  the  terms  of  a 
formal  separation,  no  coronation  or  title  of  Queen,  and  an  annuity 
for  life.    He  added  that  he  thought  this  would  be  most  comfortahla 
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for  her,  aa  since  hut  daui^hter'a  death  she  would  not  desire  to  retuni. 
This  sensible  propasal  wna  uot  atcc-pied,  for  the  rcasoa  that  at  that 
moment  t,  most  sio^lar  discu^lon  n'ns  goiiis  ou  between  the 
Regent  and  his  ministere.  The  report  of  the  Jlilnn  commission  bad 
come  to  lumd.  nnd  llie  Prince  was  flUed  with  a  liorl  of  passionate  ill- 
T^ulttted  longing  to  lalie  action  on  il.  They  pressed  on  him  oa 
Tcasonable  the  proposals  contuined  in  the  letter,  assuring  him  tliat 
any  DOtion  of  divorce,  suth  as  he  suggested  "  bj-  arrangement,"  waa 
out  of  the  question.  On  this  he  replied,  saying  llutt  ibey  had  min- 
imderstood  nim,  that  he  intended  there  should  Ik  due  proofs  of 
guilt,  and  put  it  lo  them  whether,  for  the  purpose  of  "arrange- 
ment," there  could  be  any  essential  diflurence  txitwccn  divorce  and 
the  sort  of  separatioa  t^ey  referred  to,  and  whether  the  party  who 
would  propose  the  ouc  would  not  accept  the  ulher!* 

In  eliout  n  fortnight,  on  July  lOih,  miDistcra  at  once  took  into 
considi' rill  ion  the  report  of  the  commission.  A  couple  of  weei:s 
later,  with  this  unexpected  information  before  them,  they  addressed 
the  Regent  in  a  reuiurkuble  minutcif 

"According  to  these  Opinions  yonrlt^alHIgbneas'aaerTUita  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  facta  stated  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
referred  to  them  would  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  the  crime,  pro- 
vided tbey  were  established  by  credible  witnesses;  but  It  ia  at  the 

same  time  the  opiuion  of  your  Royal  Hiirliuesss  coufidenUal  ser- 
Tants  that,  considering  the  manner  in  which  a  great  part  of  this 
testimony  has  unavoidably  been  obtained,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  persona  who  have  nffnnled  it  are  foreigners,  many  of 
wliom  appear  to  Ik  in  n  low  station  of  life,  it  would  not  be  possi- 
lilo  to  advise  your  Royal  if  ighiiess  to  institute  any  legal  proceeding 
upon  such  evidence,  without  further  inquiry  as  to  the  characters 
tied  circumstances  of  tbs  witnesses  Isy  whom  it  is  to  be  supported." 
Then  tliey  considered  the  various  courses  of  proceeding — high 
treason,  suit  in  the  eeclesiustical  courts — and  found  tbo  most  serious 
objections  lo  all, 

•  As  ihesB  papers  are  eiidentlr  not  (he  Regent's  oun  compoBltlon.  but  writ- 
ten by  Sir  J.  Leitch,  the  »uli»t»tiCB  ta  merply  given. 

t  Sir.  RoebucliaiiitBsC-HlHlorT,"  1.8),  "on  the  hlKbeslaiilliorit)'."  ihBt  the 
"Wlilg  imrly  cunyeyed  to  Lord  Li»erponl  an  Inlltnaiion  that,  If  ilie  King  ilis- 
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"Thej  are  satisfied  that  eTidence  which  in  a  commoD  CMe.  and 
before  the  ordinary  tribunaK  would  be  deemed  fully  Boflicieot. 
would,  in  a  procc*eding  of  this)  kind,  be  receiTed  with  the  greatest 
suspicion,  particulurl y  where  the  witnesses  happened  to  be  foreign- 
ers; and  they  doubt  the  success  of  any  application  to  Parliament 
upon  such  a  transaction,  except  in  a  case  in  which  the  testimony 
was  so  unexceptionable,  clear,  and  distinct,  as  to  be  subject  to  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Moat  of  the  objections  above  stated  would  not 
apply  to  the  third  propoisition — a  proceeding  for  liigh  treason.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  be  considered  as  conformable  to  the  due  course 
of  law.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  siifllcicnt  evidence  of  the  crime  of  high  treason 
are  greater  than  in  any  other  criminal  proceeding,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  advi:>ablc  to  institute  it.  if  there  did  not  exist  the 
highcht  prol^^tbility  of  surcfss.  Upon  the  wliole  of  this  question 
your  Royal  Highncss's  confidential  servants  bog  leave  most  humbly 
to  state  their  opinion  as  decidedly  adverse  to  any  proceeding  being 
attempted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts." 

We^venture  to  say  that  this  document,  to  which  attention  baa 
scarcely  been  sutticiently  directed,  is  as  damaging  a  piece  of  evi- 
dence against  the  Regent's  ministers  as  could  be  conceived.  For 
here  was  their  delilK'rate  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence 
on  which  they  later  brought  the  Queen  to  trial.  It  shows,  indeed, 
how  flexible  were  their  principles.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  this  remon- 
strance was  complete,  and  the  Regent,  for  the  moment  baflled,  ac- 
cepted their  opinion. 

'  Lord  Ilutchinson.  however,  pressed  the  Government  to  close  with 
Mr.  Brougham's  oiTer,  assuring  them  that  he  would  not  have  made 
it  unless  certain  to  carry  it  out,  but  the  matter  was  dropped;  and 
we  may  imai^iuc  the  Regent  wns  in  uo  humor  to  accept.  This,  too, 
may  have  been  caused  by  a  sudden  threat  of  the  Princess  to  Lord 
Liverpool  that  she  would  come  to  England.  From  this  she  was 
dissuaded.  But  if  over  a  womau  was  driven  to  action  by  harsh 
and  wantonly  stupid  treatment,  it  was  this  unfortunate  lady.  For 
now  there  began  a  scries  of  petty  slights  and  insults  at  foreign 
courts,  all  prompted  by  the  English  ministers  of  the  Prince.  At 
Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  she  encountered  this  form  of  insult,  as  though 
she  was  some  pretender  or  impostor,  all  being  ob:%qulously  eager 
to  gratify  the  Regent.  She  had  completed  all  her  restless  peregrina- 
tions, having  nuide  a  very  imporlant  and  interesting  tour,  and  teen  a 
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gTEUt  deal  of  the  irortd.  A  slight  maiipr  will  siiow  the  spirit  ot  Ihe 
procecdiuga  adopted  lowanlff  her — a  charge  that  she  waa  seen  to 
enter  places  of  Catholic  woiiliip  and  kact!  down. 

But  the  arrivni  ot  both  parlies  at  the  tliroiii!  mnile  a  most  impor- 
taol  change.     As  was  natural  with  one  of  Ihe  Kliis's  cliiiracler,  the     ■ 
possession   of  power  suggested  Imtncdiatc  delivemacB   from   tlie      > 
joke  which  he  chafed  ogntusi;  nnd  almost  at  OBce,  before  he  ea^~']it 
capcd  his  critical  illuess,  tlie  old  frenzy  seized  on  him.     He  was  for     / 
divorcing  his  Qucca  at  once,  aod  ten  daje  had  sea  reel  j  passed  from     / 
his  father's  death,  licforu  lie  was  again  embroiled  with  his  ministers    .' 
on  this  thorny  subject.    Apart  from  Iiis  o^td  dislike,  llicre  ivos  Iho    i 
fceliug  that  she  had  been  elevated  wltli  him,  and  the  insiioct  that 
her  power  for  annoyance  and  battle  had  iocreoscd.    As  Princess 
she  might  he  ignored ;  but  her  new  sittiaiion  0.4  Queen  of  England 
promi:^  dilBi;ulties  aud  embamissmenis  of  the  most  painful  kind. 
TVliclhor  recognized  or  not,  she  w.ts  sure  to  !«;  fcMind  intolerable. 

The  Eirange  frantic  mode  in  wliich  the  King,  after  a,  fortnight, 
pressed  this  matter,  introduces  us  to  a  most  clinracteristlc  episode. 
His  dm*  daamie  in  Ibis  mailer,  Leach,  ■was  despatched  to  Ihe  Chan- 
cellor to  operate  on  the  Cabinctwilhtlireatsof  tlie  Sing's  retirement 
to  Hanover — not  likely  to  liave  ouy  effect  upon  them — and  bints  of 
dismissal,  perhaps  mora  potent;  aad  it  was  urged  that  the  King's 
state  of  health,  agitation  of  mind,  and  the  like,  all  required  that 
bis  wishes  should  be  carried  out.  Their  views,  however,  could  not 
have  given  him  salisf action,*  and  were  embodied  in  a  minute  of 
Cabinet  dated  February  10.  This  most  important  document  antin 
sots  out  the  deliberate  judgment  of  ministers,  based  on  the  Milan 
evidence  and  the  "supplementary  evidence,"  which  had  been  got 
together  to  strengthen  tlio  first,  and  itwas  tolheeCfect  that  a  divorce 
w;is  itu practicable,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  recrimination  which  it 
would  open,  and  which  eould  not  he  shut  on  account  of  the  legal 
difBculties;  and  above  all,  tor  this  very  remarkable  reason; 

"  This  evidence  [Ihey  say]  would  indeed  establish  the  fact,  if  not 
rebutted  or  discredited;  hut  notwithstanding  the  supplementary 
evidence  which  has  since  been  oblnincd,  your  servants  must  beg  to 
refer  to  the  opinion  which  they  gave  in  Iheir  minute  of  the  24th  of 
July  last,  "Ibat  this  body  of  testimony  consists  almost  exclusively 
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of  the  eyidence  of  foreigners,  most  of  them  not  above  the  rank  of 
menial  servants,  or  that  of  masters  and  attendants  in  hotels,  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  English  laaguagc,  and  some  of  the  former 
class  standing  in  the  questionable  situation  of  having  been  dismissed 
or  removed  from  her  Royal  Highness's  service. 

*'  Your  servants  are  not  insensible  to  the  obstacles  which  maj 
have  arisen  to  any  attempt,  made  according  to  their  advice,  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  likely  to  be  the  evidence  of  the  several  English  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  who  had  been  living  in  the  family  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  But  to  proceed  in  ignorance  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
such  testimony  would,  they  submit,  be  hazardous:  particularly  as 
your  ser\'auts  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  those  persons  of 
rank  and  station  at  present  in  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
Princess  profess  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  her." 

Thus  they  again  put  on  record  their  opinion  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  evidence  on  which  they  later  founded  their  proceedings,  and 
which  then,  they  maintained,  was  convincing;  and  they  also  fur- 
nish, by  anticipation,  another  damaging  fact  against  themselves; 
for  these  "several  English  persons  of  both  sexes,"  to  whom  they 
allude,  actually  testified  in  the  most  favorable  way  for  her.  So 
that,  if  favorable,  their  evidence  was  to  be  excluded;  if  the  reverse, 
sought  for. 

Further,  they  held  out  to  the  King  that  the  only  feasible  coarse 

was  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  Queen — or  "Princess,"  as  they 

ludicrously  styled  her  through  the  document — should  be  prevented 

returning,  and  thus  shadowed  out  a  sort  of  measure  which,  through 

the-4everage  of  the  annuity,  which  had  now  lapsed,  as  well  as  of 

/the  scandals,  etc.,  might  be  effectuaL    They  would  advise  that  she 

I    should  not  be  admitted  to  "the  honors  of  coronation,"  and  that 

her  name  should  be  omitted  from  the  Liturgy.     Owning  that  it  was 

I     indeed  "  a  chain  of  difficulties,"  they,  in  conclusion,  almost  abjectly 

j     "  implored  his  Majesty's  indulgent  construction  of  everything  which 

v^hey  may  appear  to  have  said  amiss." 

^  '^  Mr.  Canning  gave  his  adhesion,  but.  taking  a  curious  distinction, 

*  declared  be  could  not  have  agreed  to  the  omission  of  her  name  from 

I  the  Liturgy  had  any  penal  process  been  contemplated.    This  was  no 

doubt  intended  .as  forewaniincr,  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  mimi^tfr 

:    the  King  in  his  present  excited  state. 

^    He  replied  in  a  long  argument  not  of  his  own  composition.    The 
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ministers  rejoined,  reiterating  in  the  strongest  terma  the  objections 
to  the  divorce  and  to  the  characters  of  the  witnesses. 

Thus  crossed  in  his  plans,  the  King  gave  way  to  the  most  intem- 
perate behavior.  TVe  find  Lord  Sidmouth  saying,  when  apologizing 
for  not  answering  a  letter:  '  *  If  you  knew  how  the  day  (the  12th)  was 
passed,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  omission.  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  a  very  strange  and  precarious  state."  Mr.  Greville  even 
heard  that  they  had  all  resigned,  and  reports  some  extraordinarv* 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  King — such  as  ordering  Lord  Liverpool 
out  of  the  room,  asking  him  "if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing? "  On  which  that  nobleman  replied  with  dignity :  ' '  Sir,  I  know 
that  I  am  speaking  to  my  sovereign,  and  I  believe  I  am  addressing 
him  as  it  becomes  a  loyal  subject  to  do."  The  King  sneered  at  the 
Chancellor,  saying  *'  that  his  conscience  always  interfered  except 
where  his  interest  was  concerned  " — a  speech  probably  true  in  the 
main.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  vehemence  soon  gave  place  to 
timidity.  He  apologized  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  he  yielded  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  The 
difficulty  was  thus  composed,  both  parties  fancying  that  there  was 
little  more  to  be  done  than  settle  the  terms  of  the  arrangement. 

The  *'Cato  Street  Conspiracy" — the  most  incredible  atten^tri 
known  in  modern  London  life,  and  which  exceeded  in  daring  and  I 
V  ill  any  the  schemes  of  foreign  assassins  like  Orsini — ^now  occupied  \ 
public  thought.  -*^ 

One  single  feature  of  the  political  life  of  this  time  deserves  notice. 
It  might  be  said  that  at  no  other  period  were  the  risks  of  violence 
and  actual  bloodshed  so  curiously  associated  with  the  careers  of 
political  men  and  men  in  high  position.  We  have  even  the  spec- 
tacle of  three  statesmen  of  high  mark  perishing  by  their  own  hands, 
viz.,  Lord  Castlereagh.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 
The  catalogue  might  be  further  added  to  by  the  fates  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Ministers,  like  the  King  himself,  found  themselves  exposed  to  the 
revengeful  attack  of  persons  suffering  from  a  morbid  sense  of  griev- 
ance; and  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  the  later  marvel- 
lous escape  of  Lord  Palmerston,  struck  by  a  bullet,  but  un wounded, 
showed  what  perils  were  incident  to  high  office.    But  the  niostjQ^-^. 
traordinary  attempt  of  this  kind  was  the  desperate  ''Thistlewood    7 
Conspiracy."     It  became  known  in  London  one  morning  that — ■ 
a  band  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  desperate  men  had  planned  the 
assassination  of  the  whole  ministry,  seizing  the  happy  occasion 
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when  they  were  gathered  at  dinner  at  the  Foreign  Secretary's,  se- 
curing admittance  through  the  pretext  of  delivering  a  letter  to  the 
servant.  The  details  were  worked  out  in  thorough  fashion.  Lord 
Harrowby  had  invited  nearly  the  whole  ministry'  to  dine  at  his 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  due  notice  of  which  had  found  its 
way  into  the  papers.  Thistlcwood  and  his  band — which  included 
butchers,  shoemakers,  and  others — who  had  been  arranging  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  assassination,  seized  on  this  favorable  opportunity. 
They  had  been  holding  meetings  in  a  stable  loft,  in  Cato  Street, 
Paddington,  and  had  there  gathered  a  store  of  guns,  swords,  hand 
grenades,  with  a  stock  of  ammunition ;  and  tho  plan  agreed  upon 
was  that  one  of  the  band,  about  nine  o'clock,  should  knock  at  Lord 
Harrowby's  door  with  a  letter,  and  when  presenting  it,  should  rush 
into  the  dining-room  and  massacre  the  ministers.  The  town  was 
then  to  be  fired.  Some  courageous  police  orrested  these  desperate 
men  when  armed  and  about  to  execute  their  scheme,  and  an  affray 
followed  in  which  one  of  the  officers  was  killed.  The  scene  at  the 
execution  had  a  sort  of  dramatic  interest  as  much  from  the  sym- 
pathy exhibited  by  the  crowd,  who  raised  a  shout  when  the  doomed 
men  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  as  from  the  strange  remark  of  This- 
tle wood  to  his  neighbor:  **  We  shall  soon  know  the  grand  secret !" 
A  reporter,  with  an  enterprise  worthy  of  later  times,  forced  himself 
close  to  the  leading  criminal,  and  addressed  him:  "Mr.  Thistlewood, 
if  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  them 
down  and  convey  them  to  the  public."  The  reply  was  a  look  of 
extraordinarily  mixed  contempt.* 

This  sympathy  of  the  people — also  displayed  with  more  signifi- 
cant indecency  at  the  funeral  of  the  unhappy  Lord  Castlereagh, 
when  dead  cats  were  flung  at  the  remains  and  other  indignities 
attended  them— was  another  universal  feature  of  the  time.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Regent  was  periodically  attended  in  his  prog- 
resses by  hootings  and  yells,  and  even  the  Tenerable  Queen  was 
mobbed  and  spat  upon.    This  was  owing  to  the  system  of  reprct- 


«  Manj  years  after  these  events,  when  Mr.  W.  Curran  was  with  Lord 
Anglesey  at  Beaudesert,  the  latter  showed  his  guest  a  strange  walUng-stiek, 
which,  on  pressing  various  springs,  shot  forth  a  sword  at  the  extremity,  with 
two  cutting  weapons  also  at  right  angles;  while  a  third  piece  of  mechanism 
in  the  handle  nroduced  a  dagger  and  pistoL  This  formidable,  but  embarrass- 
ing, weapon  had  been  designed  by  the  Duke  of  York  after  the  Thistlewood 
conspiracy,  and  he  had  some  fifty  or  sixty  made  of  the  pattern,  for  prasenUr 
tion  to  the  ministers  and  other  leading  pentonages. 
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sion  instituted  by  Lord  Sidmouth — with  the  six  Acts  and  other 
engines  of  oppression,  and  above  all  to  a  hateful  system  of  spies 
and  informers.  One  Edwards,  an  image  maker,  whose  introduc- 
tion to  the  Government  Mr.  Charles  Knight  gives  an  account  of  in 
his  plea:>ing  "Autobiography,"  with  Oliver  and  others,  had  done 
useful  service  in  these  transactions. 

Thi5  had  the  effect  not  merely  of  alarming  the  King,  but  rousing 
his  effusive  sensibilities  for  one  of  his  ministers.  Lord  Sidmouth,* 
whose  severities  of  administration  had  his  sympathies.  He  was  by 
this  time  at  Brighton,  whence  a  series  of  encouraging  despatches 
almost  daily  reached  the  ministers,  with  high  praise  of  the  **zeal 
and  vigilance  you  have  displayed,  and  which  were  now  unfolding 
themselves  in  the  detection  of  crimes  which  have  brought  our  hmd 
to  the  condition  heretofore  reserved  only  for  revolutionary  France.*' 


THE  XINO  TO  SIR  W.  XKIOHTON. 

"  Carlton  House,  Friday  night,  or  rather  Saturday  momlng, 

"May  13-18, 1820. 

"My  DEAR  Kntgiiton, 

"  Let  me  entreat  of  you,  if  you  possibly  can.  to  call  upon  me 
to-morrow  morning,  if  your  health  will  in  any  way  admit  of  it,  at 
latest  by  eleven  o'clock.  I  am  so  overburthened  that  I  must  abso- 
lutely see  you. 

"  Always  most  affectionately  yours, 

"G.  R 

"  P.S. — B tells  me  that  he  has  obeyed  my  orders  in  writing 

to  you  to  the  same  effect;  but  I  cannot,  notwithstanding,  resist 

writing  this  short  line  myself." 

We  must  turn  to  the  new  Queen  of  England,  whom  the  late 
King's  death  found  at  Leghorn,  Mr.  Brougham  having  despatched 
Sicard,  her  steward,  with  the  news.  She  had  been  staying  at  Mar- 
seilles. She  had  thought  of  going  on  to  Paris;  but  a  significant 
hint  having  been  conveyed  to  her  from  the  ambassador,  tliat  the 
capital  would  be  made  disagreeable  to  her,  she  proceeded  instead 


t  "  The  King's  remark,**  writes  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfleld,  **  on  your  letter  of 
this  morning,  was, '  He  is  the  Duke  of  WeUington  upon  home  senrloe  *  **— a 
compliment  which  strikes  the  very  amusing  Dean  Pellew  as  **i>6CuUarij  ftU- 
citous.*' 
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to  Rome,  where,  in  answer  to  her  request,  a  guard  of  honor  was 
posted  At  her  door,  but  withdrawn  suddenly.  She  made  a  protest 
against  tliis  treatment,  on  which  Cardinal  Consalvi  replied  that  the 
Pope  would  not  accede  to  it.  on  the  ground  that  "at  Rome  it  was 
not  the  custom  thus  to  honor  royal  personages  travelling  incognito, 
and  that  he  had  had  no  oHicial  announcement  from  the  English 
Court  of  her  having  become  Queen."  This  was,  of  course,  but  u 
thinly-veiled  pretext,  the  truth  being  that  the  Hanoverian  minister. 
Reding,  had  made  the  strongest  remonstrances,  and  used  pressure 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  This  proceeding  could  scarcely 
have  affected  her  subsequent  behavior;  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
news  that  her  name  had  been  struck  out  of  the  Liturgy — a  first  step, 
as  she  fancied,  towards  deposing  her — that  drove  her  into  asserting 
her  rights.  But  first  she  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  from  Rome,  on 
March  ICth,  a  characteristic  appeal  which  l)eg*an:  "The  Queen  of 
this  Rclams  wishes  to  be  infoimeil  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  First  3Iiuisler  to  the  King  of  this  Relams,  for  which 
reason  or  motife  the  Queen's  name  has  been  left  out  of  the  Liturgy." 
Here,  then,  was  the  speedy  fruit  of  their  first  blunder;  for  this 
/  "leaving  her  name  out  of  the  Liturgy"  was  a  trivial,  unmeaning 
\  act,  dealing  with  a  matter  of  form  and  routine  which  committed 
V,      none  of  the  parties.* 

rThe  poor  lady  had  hard  work  to  get  away  from  Rome.    The 
French  amljassador  declined  to  viser  her  passport,  and  the  English 
consul,  "with  trembling  hand,  much  afraid  of  lossing  his  place,  at 
\      last  was  obliged  to  give  me  a  pas-port;"  while  she  considered  the 

L'  Cardinal's  behavior  "  violent  and  impertinent "  in  directing  the  post- 
masters to  find  horses  for  "  Ptincess  Caroline  of  England." 
"  She  accordingly  set  out  on  her  journey  home,  reaching  Qeneva 
about  May  15th.  She  sent  home  a  demand  for  Buckingham  House, 
or  in  case  of  refusal,  some  mansion  near  Dover.  Sicard,  the  faith- 
ful courier,  had  been  despatched  home  with  letters  to  Mr.  Brough- 
am, inviting  him  to  come  to  Geneva;  but  was  sent  back  to  her  by 
the  ambassador  at  Paris  with  letters  to  her,  he  himself  forwarding 
hers  by  his  own  messenger.  She  was  roused  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  his  arrival,  and  then  sent  off  a  new  courier  with  com- 
plaints of  this  extraordinar}'  proceeding,  and  a  fresh  summons  to 


*  It  might  be  urged,  the  more  need  she  had  of  the  nation's  prayers  if  ahe 
were  as  vile  as  it  was  imputed  she  was.  It  might  be  said,  too,  that  ahe  was 
still  included  in  the  prayers  for ''  all  the  Royai  Family.*'  or,  at  It  was  touched 
so  finely  by  one  of  her  counsel,  in  the  prayer  for  the  fatherless  and  peneeut^d. 
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3Ir.  Broughnin  lo  come  and  meet  bor  at  some  Frcach  port,  as  more 
convenient.  She  wns  ia  a  fever  of  excilemenl,  nuU  a:  once  set  out 
on  her  journey.  She  was  ngreeably  surpriscnl  at  Sloolliani  by  the 
arrival  of  Alderman  Wood  and  L;id}-  Auno  Ilauiilion— llie  lust 
one  of  lU'r  most  faitUfid  and  dUiutcrcstcd  adherents.  Tlic  prog 
ress  of  tlie  party  along  tliu  FrencU  jMsting  ivas  not  without  the 
grolesf|Ueues3  wliich  seemed  lo  attend  the  poor  lady's  proceediugs. 
The  train  conaisIeU  of  five  curriugra.  A  enlusit,  iu  niucli  sal  Aldvr- 
man  Wood  and  Count  Vasaii.  led  the  way,  The  yellow  English 
posting-chariot,  with  rhe  royal  arms  and  "  C.  P.  W."  on  the  panels 
followed,  oonlainiog  the  Queen,  Lady  Anne  Ilnmillon,  and  "  a  tine 
little  female  child,  uhout  thrcu  years  old,  wliom  her  ^Enjcsty,  in  con- 
fonnity  iviih  her  benevolent  praeticee  on  former  occasion,  liaa 
adopttii."  Tlien  came  ilirce  olbers.  coniuining  3Ir.  William  Ausiin, 
'■Jlr.  Wood,  junior."  and  servantB.  There  were  varioiu  occidenia 
and  annoyances :  her  leaders  falling,  the  post-masters  showing  a  dis- 
inclinatioo  lo  supply  horses,  one  hiding  himself.  On  nnoiher  occa- 
sion plough-horses  had  to  be  impressed  and  ridden  for  the  stage  by 
the  carters. 

At  last  Bha  reached  St.  Omer,  where  she  halted  till  the  courier 
should  return  with  news  of  Mr.  Brougham,  also  sendmg  on  couriers 
to  London  with  demands  for  a  royal  yacht  to  tiike  her  over 

This  Alderman  Wood,  who  now  appears  on  the  scene,  has  been 
described  as  a  linen-draper  with  whom  the  Queen  hud  dealt;  hut  this 
seems  an  invidious  mode  of  describiog  a.  person  who  had  been  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  was  now  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  was 
no  doubt  a  "City  man,"  with  a  certain  forwanlness,  and  perhaps 
vulgarity;  but  he  certainly  devoted  himself  to  her  cause  with  leal 
and  loyalty,  while  the  credit  of  the  son.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  might 
be  brought  in  aid  of  the  respectability  of  the,  father.  _— — i 

While  she  was  thus  hurrying  borne,  her  adviser  and  agent,  Sir.   \ 
Brougham,  bad  been  engaged — UBkuown  to  her— in  a  singular  and 
equivocal  negotiation.     lie  was  seoi  for  by  Lord  Liverpool  imme-   , 
diately  after  hiaheaiedstrugglowith  the  King;  and  it  was  suggested  i 
that  terms  might  now  be  made.     They  were  willing  to  treat.     Sir.   ' 
Brougham,  who  certainly  bad  no  instnictions,  gave  up  the  Liturgj-  { 
point;  and  on  the  question  of  ber  having  Uw  officers,  he  declared  < 
that  by  appointing  Aim  a  King's  coimset  he  might  thus  be  prevented 
assuming  those  functions!     Lord  Hulriiioson.  formerly  a  friend  of 
the  King's,  was  now  Joined  in   tlic   negotiations,  and  to  him  Mr. 
Brougham  revealed  the  anger  and  jealousy  which  the  departure  of 
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Alderman  Wood  had  roused  in  him.  He  ptyled  him  "ass  and 
alderman,  whom  they  coll  Thistle  Wood,"  and  suggested  that  the 
Carlton  House  newspapers  should  open  on  him  a  shower  of  sqniha 
and  ridicule,  on  the  score  of  his  having  a  job  to  do."* 

As  the  Queen  wns  now  drawing  nearer  to  England,  the  King  in- 
tervened, and  desired  that  both  should  go  over  and  meet  lier,  while 
Lord  Liverpool  furnished  Mr.  Brouglmm  with  a  memorandum  of 
the  Government  terms— which  were  an  allowance  of  £50,000  a  year, 
provided  neitlier  the  title  nor  prerogatives  of  a  Queen  were  assumed, 
save  that  of  appointing  law  odlcers.  The  King  also  showed  his 
eagerness  tlmt  the  two  envoys  should  set  out  at  once;  and  all  was 
in  train  when,  on  the  day  l)efore  his  departure,  Brougham  suddenly 
informed  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  rescrveil  the  riglit  of  giving  her 
advice — apparently  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  was  undertaking 
to  give — should  he  lind  that  her  situation  required  it.  And  on  the 
day  they  left  London.  Lord  Liverpool  must  have  been  confounded 
at  receiving  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  his  (Brougham's)  situation 
was  a  most  delicate  one,  and  that  whatever  might  be  his  feelings, 
it  might  be  that  he  would  have  actuallv  to  advise  her  to  come  to 
England!  It  was  plain  that  he  wished  to  have  two  courses  open 
to  him,  and  Lord  Liverpool  ought  to  have  at  once  withdrawn  the 
commission  from  so  doubtful  on  agent.  What  confusion  arose  out 
of  his  proceeding  will  be  seen. 

On  June  2nd  the  party  landed  at  Calais.  The  little  town  was  In 
a  fever  of  excitement,  the  English  holding  meetings  at  the  Silver 
Lion  (Hogarth's  inn).  They  reached  St.  Omer  the  following  day, 
where  Mr.  Brougham  was  at  once  received  by  her.  He  spent  two 
hours  with  her,  and  a  courier  at  once  set  out  to  bear  Mr.  Brough- 
am's views  to  Lord  Liverpool.  That  nobleman  then  saw  how  he 
had  been  duped.  Mr.  Brougham  informed  him  that  the  Queen  was 
determined  to  proceed  to  England,  and  plainly  said  he  thought  her 
justified  in  doing  so  from  the  treatment  she  had  received  on  her 
travels.  He  declared  the  only  way  of  stopping  her  was  to  give 
her  that  title  of  Queen  which  he  had  come  out  specially  to  ask  her 
to  forego  I 

"  From  this  your  lordship  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  ventured 
even  to  hint  at  the  renunciation  proposed  by  your  lordship;  indeed, 
I  never  deemed  that  at  all  within  the  possibility  of  the  case,  and  I 


*  There  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Brougham,  in  which  he  speaks  opprobiiooslj  of 
this  **  d d  woman  "  coming  back  to  plague  them  all ! 
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am  now  certain  tliat  the  bare  mentioa  of  the  thing  would  have  been 
followed  within  five  minutes  by  an  order  of  post-horses  to  go  to 
Calais.  Lord  Ilutcbinson,  however,  though  he  has  been  prevailed 
on  to  defer  this  proposition,  means  soon  to  make  it.  Your  lordship 
may  further  perceive  from  this  letter  that  my  own  opinion  is  now 
decided,  both  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  and  what  I  ought  to 
advise.  In  the  peculiarly  delicate  situation  in  which  I  stand,  I 
must  be  as  explicit  as  possible  with  your  lordship,  and  therefore, 
relying  on  your  secrecy,  I  shall  state  it.  If  it  be  only  her  Majesty's 
intention  to  go  once  to  England  for  a  few  weeks,  I  am  decidedly 
against  any  such  plan,  because  I  see  nothing  but  mischief  in  such  a 
proceeding.  But  in  order  to  enable  me  to  turn  her  aside  from  it,  I 
must  add  that  I  see  most  plainly  the  necessity  of  your  lordship  giv- 
ing either  Lord  Hutchinson  or  myself  the  assurance  above  alluded 
to ;  and,  as  a  day's  delay  can  only  bring  Lord  Hutchinson's  appli- 
cation to  the  same  effect,  I  think  the  risk  of  her  3IaJesty*8  setting 
out  before  the  answer  to  it  arrives  may  be  lessened  by  my  writing 
this  letter." 

It  will  be  seen  he  made  no  mention  of  the  handsome  bribe  of 
£30,000  a  year  which  he  was  empowered  to  offer,  and  which  might 
have  had  its  effect.  After,  indeed,  suppressing  the  character  in 
which  he  had  come,  he  with  consummate  art  shifted  the  whole  to 
tlie  shoulders  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  informing  her  that  "  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  nobleman  had  brought  over  a  proposition  from 
the  King."  and  requiring  him  to  produce  it.  The  other  declared — 
for  he  was  not  allowed  to  sec  her — that  he  bore  none;  but  that  he 
would  try  and  gather  it  from  what  Lord  Liverpool  had  said  to  him; 
he  was  able  to  repeat  the  terms  of  Brougham's  commission,  with 
the  addition,  which  he  apologized  humbly  for  mentioning,  that  the 
instant  she  landed.  Government  would  proceed  against  her.  Mr. 
Brougham- -no w  become  the  Queen's  agent  in  the  matter — ^was 
commanded  to  decline  these  terms.  This  was  at  five  o'clock.  She 
instantly  quitted  the  room,  and  Mr.  Brougham  saw  her,  to  his  sur- 
prise,  driving  out  of  the  courtyard.  (He  forgot,  however,  that  in 
his  own  letter  he  declared  for  her  that  she  would  only  wait  till  five.) 
She  set  off  at  full  speed  for  Calais.  He  sent  couriers  after  her  with 
letters  imploring  her  to  be  cautious,  but  adding  that  he  did  not  ad- 
vise her  to  accept  the  proposition  made,  unless  she  was  allowed  to 
retain  her  title  as  Queen,  with  due  acknowledgment  from  all  agents 
abroad,  etc. ;  in  short,  everything  opposed  to  what  he  had  under- 
80 
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taken  to  urge.  To  the  minister  he  sent  off  despatches  "  most  se- 
cret," repeating  the  same  thing,  declaring  that  *'  the  spirit  which 
had  guided  him  all  through  was  merely  to  save  annoyance,"  and 
talking  of  "  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  client,"  and  concluding  with  a 
declamtion  of  sorrow  for  the  failure  of  his  negotiation,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  lend  his  aid  again,  if  it  were  renewed. 

No  wonder  Lord  Liverpool  considered  he  had  been  tricked.  In 
the  recriminations  that  followed,  he  maintained  that  Brougham 
*'  sul)stantially*approved  "  the  memorandum  intrusted  to  him,  and 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  bearer  and  negotiator.* 

"  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
excite  the  Queen's  suspicions  of  Brougham  at  the  time,  that  Lord 
Hutchinson's  letter  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Brougham's  brotlier, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  acting  as  secretary  to  his  brother.  On 
giving  it  to  the  Queen,  Brougham  told  her  it  was  an  inadmissible 
propoition.  and  that  she  could  not  accept  it.  The  moment  the 
Queen  read  it  she  expressed  the  greatest  indignation,  and  requested 
Brougham's  opinion,  who  said  that  he  certainly  did  not  advise  her 
Hajesty  to  accept  those  conditions,  at  the  same  time  her  ^Majesty 
best  knew  her  own  situation,  and  he  entreated  her  to  consider  what 
propositions  she  might  accept  The  Queen  then  said  she  would  go 
immediately  to  England."    Thus  Mr.  G.  Bennett. 

*See  the  '*  queries  and  answers,**  dated  the  10th  of  June,  **Llfe  of  Lord 
Liverpool,**  vol.  iii.  p.  59.  Lord  Hutchinson *s  naXve  bewlld^nnent  at  the  pari 
he  had  been  made  to  play  is  well  shown  In  hia  communication  *^o  Lord  Liver 
pool:  **I  learnt,  to  my  great  surprise,  from  Mr.  Brouichanu  but  not  untfl 
late  last  night,  that  he  had  made  a  communication  to  jour  lordship  through 
Mr.  Fonlilanque.  dated  the  3rd  inst.  When  Mr.  Brougham  left  me  jesterdaj 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock  to  go  to  the  Queen,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  at  aU 
aware  that  her  Majesty  meant  to  act  in  the  precipitate  manner  she  had  dooe. 
His  first  letter  (marked  No.  1)  therefore  came  upon  me  quite  unezpeetedlj. 
I  did  not  exactly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it.  I  thought  his  object  was 
that  I  should  write  something  that  might  pacify  the  mind  of  the  Queen  for  the 
momen. .  and  enable  us  both  to  gain  time.  I  was  induced  to  make  mj  Uwt 
proposition  by  a  private  hint  from  Mr.  Brougham;  she  did  not  receive  It  untU 
she  had  left  St.  Omer.  but  it  was  forwarded  to  her  to  Calais,  and  I  iindciitsnd 
that  she  received  it  when  she  was  on  board  the  packet  ready  to  sail  for  Sng* 
land.  I  am  now  to  observe  to  you  that  in  the  whole  of  this  negotlatioii,  Mr. 
Brougham,  as  far  as  my  Judgment  enables  me  to  go,  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  smallest  degree  of  power,  weight,  or  authority  over  the  mfaid  of 
the  Queen.  To  speak  to  you  in  coofldence.  I  think  that  her  violence  sad  de- 
termination cubdued  him,  and  that  he  failed  in  making  the  slightest  hnpree- 
sion  upon  her.  He  may  be,  and  I  dare  say  has  been,  most  shicere;  but  as  for 
hifluence,  if  it  did  ever  exist,  there  certainly  was  no  appearance  of  it  on  the 
present  occasion.'* 
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We  hurry  after  the  excited  Queen  posting  along  the  high  road  to 
Calais,  which  she  reached  that  night,  and  then  went  on  board  the 
packet.  Til  is  precipitation  was  owing  to  the  fear  that  the  means^ 
might  be  fouud  to  detain  her.  She  had  dismissed  her  strange  suite 
of  ItiiliuDs,  includiug  the  whiskered  Bergami,  and  was  now  to  trust 
herself  to  English  service.  The  alderman  was  busy  sending  oif  de- 
spatches by  special  boat,  to  prepare  his  wife  for  the  august  visitor 
who  had  agreed  to  accept  their  hospitality  at  South  Audley  Street. 
The  EoglUh  consul  sent  off  a  courier  with  the  alarming  news.    

She  did  not  start  till  the  following  morning,  reaching  Dover  about 
noon,  where  she  was  exhilarated  by  the  honor  of  a  royal  salute — 
quite  unexpected — thundering  out  from  the  castle.  The  comman- 
dant, having  no  instructions  to  the  contrary,  felt  himself  bound  to 
follow  the  usual  course.  The  whole  town  lined  the  shores,  and 
though  the  tide  did  not  allow  the  vessel  to  enter  the  harbor,  the  in- 
trepid lady  insisted  on  entering  a  small  boat  and  getting  ashore. 
Now  began  those  extraordinary  ovations  and  progresses  which  were 
to  mark  her  course  and  delight  her  soul.  Amid  roars  and  acclama- 
tions she  walked  through  Snargate  Street,  arrayed  in  the  broad  hat 
and  pelisse  which  were  to  be  so  familiar  to  the  public  Wright's 
Hotel  had  the  honor  of  receiving  her,  and  from  this  house  she  de- 
parted in  the  evening,  the  crowd  drawing  her  carriage.  At  Canter- 
bury there  were  torches  ht,  fresh  shouting,  and  addresses.  She 
stayed  the  night,  and  next  day  proceeded  by  Gravesend  to  London; 
the  singular  feature  being,  that  as  she  drew  near  the  metropolis,  her 
progress  became  a  vast  cavalcade,  from  the  number  of  mounted 
persons  who  joined  her.  She  did  not  reach  town  till  seven  o'clock, 
wlien  the  tremendous  acclamations  as  she  passed  over  Westminster 
Bridge  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  Majesty's  min- 
isters the  news  of  her  arrival.  She  passed  by  Charing  Cross  to 
South  Audley  Street — the  streets  almost  impasstible,  every  window 
filled  with  engcr  faces  and  waving  handkerchiefs.  In  short,  scenes 
that  were  to  be  repeated  ad  Tuiiueam  for  the  next  few  months. 

To  the  genuine  heroine  this  sort  of  exhibition  is  odious.  Mr. 
Grenville.  who  rode  out  to  Greenwich  to  meet  her,  describes  the 
scene.  Carriages,  carts,  and  horseiuen  followed,  preceded,  and  sur- 
rounded her  coach  all  the  way.  The  alderman  was  seated  in  the 
place  of  honor,  while  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  sister  "sat  back- 
wards." This  undignified  proceeding  caused  the  King  to  express 
himself  with  oaths  and  other  unliecoming  language.  As  she  passed 
White's  Club,  she  turned  and  smiled  to  the  members  in  the  window 
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Arrived  at  Audlcy  Street,  slie  appeared  on  the  balcony,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  surging  mob.  who  celebrated  her  arrival  by  brenkiog 
the  windows  of  obnoxious  persons,  such  as  Lords  Sidmouth  and 
\       Castlereagh,  as  well  as  Lady  Ilerlford'i  in  Manchester  Square,  fill- 
•       ing  the  air  even  with  yells  of  "To  Carlton  House  I"  where  soldiers 
}       had  to  be  posted.     Citizens  in  her  neighborhood  were  required  to 
'^i^  ^illuminate.    This  was  but  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  confusion 
^  '/     jind  disorder,  which  lasted  till  the  trial  was  over.    But  on  news  of 
her  coming  the  ministers  had  made  up  their  minds.    Not  an  instant 
^«.  H^vas  lost  in  taking  action. 

The  following  day  the  much-talked  of  "green  hag, ''a  portentous 

1       receptacle  supposed  to  be  fllleil  with  horrifying  evidence  of  culpable 

1      iK'havior,  was  solemnly  carrietl  down  to  Parliament,  and  the  qucs- 

^       tion  whether  it  was  to  ha  opened,  and  its  unsavory  contents  emptied, 

-^r-was  to  exeroise  the  Houses  for  some  time.     A  messaire  from  the 

King  invited  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  those  papers  with  all 

"serious  atten'ion."    A  Secret  Committee  was  named.    To  the 

House  of  Commons  the  Queen  addressed  her  message,  skilfully 

/       drawn  up,  in  which  she  declared  that  she  had  been  induced  to 

L  return,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  pursued  against  her  honor 
and  peace  by  secret  agents  abroad,  to  defend  her  character.  She 
added  solemnly  that  she  was  ready  to  meet  her  accusers  openly,  and 
protested  against  any  "secret  tribunal,'*  and  their  examination  of 
documents  "privately  prepared  by  adversaries,  a  proceeding  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  the  land."  The  insulting  measures  taken 
against  her  should  only  have  been  attempted  after  trial  and  con- 
^  .^viction.  .-      -^^ 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  Vehemently  stood 
forward  in  the  capacity'  of  her  chompldni  "and  vindicated  his  own 
recent  proceedings.  The  impression  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  And  that  such  good  sense  leavened  that  great  assembly,  was  that 
everj'thing  should  be  done  to  arrange  matters,  and  avoid  touching 
the  portentous  green  bag.  Mr.  Wilberforce  carried  all  with  him  in 
proposing  an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  accommo- 
dation. The  Queen,  no  doubt  yielding  to  good  advice,  having 
moved  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton's  house  in  Portman  Square,  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  informed  Lord  Liverpool  that  she  was  willing  to 
receive  any  proposal. 

"It  was  the  general  opinion  of  ministers, "says  Mr.  Grey-Bennett, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  everything  connected  with  the 
Queen's  case,  '  *  that  stie  would  not  come  to  England,  but  accept 
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the  lerma  proposed.  The  Kiog,  however,  said  be  knew  her  better 
than  they  did,  and  come  she  would;  and  so  it  turned  out,  far  tliu 
intelligCDce  of  Ler  liaving  readied  Dover  arrived  ut  the  very  mom  en  I 
-when  the  Duke  of  "WdUnnion  was  riding  in  the  Piirkwith  Lodyj 
Jersey,  arguing  the  point  with  her  and  persisting  that  slic  could  notj 
come.  Lord  Hutchinson  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Oavcmment  tn 
Ueai  with  her,  hut  had  no  wriilen  Insiniciioiis.  The  proposition 
"was  taken  by  Brougham,  who  tousenlpd  to  lie  the  olHciiil  hearL-r  of 
it,  though  be  siiid  hv  should  not  lutvise  her  to  accept  it.  He  and 
Lord  Ilutchioaon  left  town  together  in  the  same  chaise,  croi^scd  the 
Be&  in  Ibo  same  packet,  ond  arrived  at  St.  Omer  together,  where 
they  found  the  Queen,  who  bad  come  by  slow  Journeys  from  Gi^nevu, 
Brougham  told  luc  he  hod  the  grentcst  difHculty  lo  persuade  her  to 
cross  the  Alpa.  us  he  wIsJiihI  Ler  to  be  near  England  to  cany  en  the 
negollnliun,  and  though  be  hud  the  Oo^'eruml'Ut  proposals  In  Lla 
pocket  since  tbi^  moutb  of  April,  he  kept  them  to  be  presented  in 
person,  for  he  knew  tliut  when  she  received  them  she  would  set  off 
instuDtcr  to  return  to  England,  nnd  he  was  in  hopes  to  prevent  Ihut 
deciijLve  step  being  luken  on  a  sudden  and  without  reflection.  The 
Queen,  on  her  approach  towards  borne,  had  written  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool to  request  lo  he  informed  n'hnc  residence  had  been  prepared  for  j 
her,  and  to  Lord  Melville  lo  demand  a  yacht  lo  bring  her  over.  The- 
letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  was  dated  Viileneuve  te  Itoi,  the  20tli  of 
Hay,  in  which  she  annotinced  her  intention  of  coming  to  England  on 
Saturday,  the  3rd  of  June>  The  letter  to  Lord  Melville  was  written 
by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  tiears  the  surae  dale.  Lord  Jlelville 
answered  it  on  the  Isl  of  June,  and  stated  that,  as  the  King  was 
not  in  town,  be  could  not  take   his   commands   atx>ut  sending  a 
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CHAPTER  IL 

1820. 

The  battle  was  commenced  in  the  House  of  Commons;  Brougliam 
from  the  outset  intrepidly  contesting  every  inch  of  ground.  It  was 
on  June  6th  that  his  Majesty  sent  this  message  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  commcndiDg  his  Queen  to  be  dealt  with  by  them,  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  since  the  precedent  of  King  Henry  VIH. 

•' [George  R] 

*'  The  King  thinks  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen,  to  communicate  to  the  House  of  Lords  certain  papers 
respecting  the  conduct  of  her  ^lajesty  since  her  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  which  he  recommends  to  the  immediate  and  serious  atten- 
tion of  this  House. 

"The  King  has  felt  the  most  anxious  desire  to  avert  the  necessity 
of  disclosures  and  discussions,  which  must  be  as  painful  to  his  peo- 
ple as  they  can  be  to  himself;  but  the  step  now  taken  by  the  Queen 
leaves  him  no  alternative. 

**The  King  has  the  fullest  confidence  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
communication,  the  House  of  Lords  will  adopt  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  the  justice  of  the  case  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
his  ^lajesty's  crown  may  require. 

"George  R" 

It  was  then  that  Brougham,  no  doubt  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
\  her  learning  the  truth  from  others,  confided  to  her  that  he  had 
j  brought  to  Calais  propositions  from  the  King.  The  effect  of  this 
'  revelation  on  a  woman  who  was  about  making  propositions  herself 
^  may  be  conceived ;  and  her  distnist  and  suspicion  of  her  advocate 
\  from  that  moment  were  excessive.  She  even  thought  of  dismissing 
him. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  before  further  measures  were  taken, 
something  might  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  compromise.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Queen  that  the  first  offer  came  from  her.    Thia 
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seems  to  hnve  been  promplod  by  Mr.  Brnugliam.  After  Sir.  C;ia- 
niDg's  spcecb  sbc  iIio[ij;lii  lie  would  be  found  most  suitable,  intenil- 
in^  to  send  a  mcssa;^  to  liiin  vritli  licr  odd  proposal,  that  he  should  ; 
nrraii^  an  interview  between  bcr  and  llic  King.  He  nalurallj  snid  -^ 
it  ivns  not  to  lie  thoiigliL  of.  unless,  indeed,  ■'sbc  threw  herself  upon 
liis  mercy."  Sbe  answered  liongblily  llmt  she  would  never  ask 
iniTcy  from  liin.;  hut  Ibui,  like  any  other  peeress,  she  was  entitled 
to  ask  an  audience.  She  then  asked  Sir.  Brougham  what  mode  be- 
would  recommend  of  approaching  his  Sliijesly. 

Tho  minister  had  pointed  out  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inons.  that  uo  renunciulion  of  bcr  royul  prerogative  or  prirlle^s 
was  required;  sbc  was  merely  to  olistain  from  using  them.  This 
declaration  was  acknowledged  in  a  cordial  spirit,  and  she  seemed 
inclined  to  agree  on  tliia  tmRis,  suggesting  that  some  one  of  position 
should  be  named  to  prescrllie  the  place  of  residence  and  terms  gen- 
frnlly.  It  wos  iliis  thai  suggested  to  3Ir.  Wilbcrforce  the  hope  of 
snangement,  for,  as  he  said,  the  claim  as  to  the  Liturgy  was  only 
urged  as  a  recognition,  and  if  this  could  be  secured  by  other  means, 
the  end  could  be  gained.  Accordingly,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Castlereagli  met  the  Queen's  advocates.  After  many  discus- 
sions, the  important  concessiotu  were  mode  that  "  ollicial  announce- 
ment of  lier  position  "  was  to  be  given  to  the  various  Courts;  she  was 
lo  leave  in  a  King's  ship;  an  address  of  congratulation  from  both 
Houses  lo  liernnd  the  King  to  be  passed;  in  short,  a  pont  O'er  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  But  tlic%  were  declined  as  insuf-  ~ 
ficiont,  and  the  demand  still  pressed  that  iier  name  should  be  restored 
to  the  Liturgj-.     The  matter  was  therefore  broken  off.  ^— - 

The  excellent  Wilberforce  Incurred  much  odium  for  his  share  in 
the  transactions  ihal  followed.  He  was  eager  thai  she  should  make 
concessions  and  resign  the  claim  "lo  be  prayed  for."  He  accord- 
ingly proposed  ttiat  the  Houses  should  "  address  "  her  to  this  effect; 

He  thus  hod  the  air  of  deserting  the  popular  side.  ,_J 

The  secret  history  of  this  transaction  is  that  he  had  received  a. 
letter  from  her,  "  had  In  composition,  vulgar  and  foolish,"  In  which 
she  wondered  how  "a  religious  man"  could  propose  such  &  ihingi 
Brougham  remonstrated  with  her  on  this  foolL«h  step,  and  she  owneil 
lo  him  that  she  "had  got  into  a  scrape."  He  then  engaged  lo  soothe 
■Wilberforce  and  get  him  to  do  something.  She  then  wrote  a  letter, 
and  in  clear  terms  threw  herself  upon  'he  House,  engaging!  to  com- 
ply with  their  desires.  And  it  is  infinitely  to  his  lionor  that,  when 
the  matter  fell  through,  and  he  was  pursued  wiili  obloquy  for  trying 
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to  make  her  compromise  her  cause,  he  should  never  have  yindicated 
himself  by  producing  this  authorization. 

Acconiingly,  on  June  22nd,  the  motion  was  proposed  and  carried, 
with  the  approbation  of  ministers.  Four  delegated  members  waited 
on  her,  having  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  incensed  mob,  who  were 
expecting  tliem  in  front  of  her  residence.  Tlie  Queen  received  them 
"sternly  and  haughtily,"  but  declined  to  comply,  on  the  ground 
i  that  whether  she  would  accept  any  proposed  measure  or  not  was  to 
v    be  decided  by  her  own  feelings  and  conscience. 

Mr.  Brougliam  tells  that  he  had  no  part  in  this  refusal,  and  that 
he  had  not  even  seen  her  reply,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Lushington 
or  her  solicitor.  Indeed,  he  adds  that  he  had  assured  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  *'8he  will  accede.  I  pledge  myself."  He  was  even  anxious 
she  should  do  so.  Tlie  deputies  were  received  by  an  enormous 
crowd  in  the  most  opprobrious  fashion,  saluted  with  cries  of  ••rogues, 
villains,  hypocrites.  Cant  wells."  They  and  their  carriages  were  spat 
;on,  and  they  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  violence.  When  it 
was  known  that  the  Queen  had  refused,  the  shouts  might  have  been 
heard  at  Charing  Cross.* 

''It  would  almost  seem  that  the  fate  of  the  Queen  was  really  deter- 
;  mined  by  the  decision  taken  on  this  occasion.  She  herself  waa  ready 
'  ^  to  adopt  whatever  course  would  be  thought  the  most  prudent.  All 
her  friends,  however,  including  Brougham,  Grey  -  Bennett,  and 
others,  declined  to  advise  her,  telling  her  that  she  knew  her  own 
case  best,  and  what  truth  there  was  in  the  charges — a  rather  artful 
suggestion,  if  they  thought  that  the  agitation  was  to  be  profitable. 


*  3IS.  "Diary,"  Grey-Bennet.  It  seems  probable  that  her  adviser  was  ac- 
countable for  this,  though  he  affects  to  lay  the  blame  upon  her  cavuxriUa, 
But  Mr.  Wilberforce  sayv  that  he  had  **  every  reason  to  believe  she  would  have 
acquiesced,  but  for  circumstances  which  I  had  rather  state  to  you  in  pema 
than  by  letter.'*  "  It  wax  plain,**  says  Mr.  Brougham, "  that  they  had  nothing 
like  full  powers  from  the  King.  Nor,  indeed,  had  we  from  the  Queen;  for, 
upon  some  alarm  being  given  her  by  the  meddling  folks  whom  she  saw,  iho 
complained  that  she  was  not  informed  of  the  whole  of  the  n<^fotiatloiL**  Act- 
ing  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  one  of  her  ladies,  she  seat 
letters  to  the  Speaker,  or  rather  formal  messages,  beginning  *•  Caroline  B.,** 
•'which  Lady  Anne's  brother,  Lord  Archibald  (our  stanch  supporter)  and 
myself  were  never  aware  of  till  an  hour  before  they  were  [to  be]  read  by  the 
Speaker.**  His  behavior  was  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  a  disturbing  element,  of  which  account  must  be  taken,  namely,  the 
King's  determination  to  concede  nothing  that  would  favcM*  a  solution.  The 
Chancellor  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  get  other  ministen*  if  the 
present  ones  would  not  aid  him  in  getting  rid  of  his  Queen. 
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Alderman  TVood  was  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons  going  about 
and  canvassing  for  opinions.*  Had  there  been  one  thoroughly  dis- 
interested capable  adviser,  he  would  have  certainly  influenced  her, 
and  the  disastrous  issue  might  have  been  avoided.  _ 

The  excitement  of  "the  mob,"  as  it  was  fashionable  to  call  the^ 
lower  classes  of  lier  supporters,  grew  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  became  ! 
a  serious  trouble  to  those  who  did  not  share  their  feelings.  The  J 
Chancellor,  changing  horses  on  his  way  to  the  country,  was  saluted 
with  yells  of  '*  Long  live  the  Queen!**  and  was  in  other  ways  marked 
out  for  annoyance.  When  a  suitable  house  was  being  selected  for 
the  Queen — for  the  Government  had  agreed  to  find  her  one— her 
friends  with  some  malice  pitched  on  one  in  Hamilton  Place,  next 
door  to  the  Chancellor's.  He  appealed,  almost  in  an  agony,  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  declared  that  if  the  project  was  ]X'r8i^ted  in  he  would 
give  up,  not  merely  his  house,  but  his  ofiice.  "When  they,  of  course, 
declined  to  purchase  this  mansion,  the  Queen's  friends,  still  bent  on 
harassing  him,  set  a  subscriptioD  afoot  to  secure  it;  and  the  Chan- 
cellor could  see  no  other  way  to  save  himself  from  this  persecution 
than  to  buy  it  himself.  He  disposed  of  it,  however,  again  without 
loss.  More  serious  ground  for  apprehension  was  in  the  behavior 
of  a  battalion  of  the  Guards — the  3rd — which  at  this  unfortunate 
moment  became  mutinous.  The  Queen's  friends  insisted  that  this 
was  owing  to  their  sympathies  with  her;  while  the  royal  party  at- 
tributed it  to  the  harsh  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  their 
colonel,  who  had  harassed  them  with  new  severe  regulations,  theroU 
being  called  four  times  a  day.  This  made  them  mutinous.  They 
were  ordered  out  of  town  next  day  to  Portsmouth. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Grey- Bennett,  "the  story  soon  got  wind,  and  in 
the  evening  some  thousands  of  persons  assembled  opposite  to  the 
barracks  in  the  King's  Mews,  Charing  Cross,  shouting  '  Queen  for- 
ever! '  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  to  do  the  same.  The  people  made 
every  coachman  and  footman  of  the  carriages  passing  by  take  oif 
their  hats  to  the  barracks  in  honor  of  the  soldiers;  and  there  was 
evidently  a  very  bad  feeling  among  them.  I  mixed  in  the  crowd 
coming  up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  heard  many  unpleas- 
ant observations.  The  Life  Guards  at  last  came,  and  the  people  dis- 
persed ;  but  I  believe  one  or  two  people  were  wounded.  The  8rd 
Guards  on  the  march  to  Portsmouth  behaved  in  a  most  disorderly 
manner.    My  neighbor.  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  told  me  that  some 
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^  were  quartered  at  Collen,  near  his  house,  and  that  lie  went  towards 
the  village  in  the  evening,  and  heard  them  shouting  'Queen  for- 
ever*.* and  I  have  been  told  the  same  took  place  at  Kingston,  where 
they  drank  the  health  of  all  the  popular  leaders  in  the  alehnuKCfl 
'  where  they  were  billeted.     As  usual,  all  this  was  denied  by  tlicOov- 
-'  emment  and  the  oflloers;  but  it  is  true,  and  no  doubt  a  strong  feel- 
^Ing  of  compassion  for  the  Queen  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiery. 
Even  the  10th  IIuss:irs.  the  King's  Own  Regiment,  showed  it,  and  a 
person  of  cretlit  told  me  he  walked  into  the  Toy  Tavern,  Hampton 
Court,  where  the  regiment  was  quartered,  and  passing  by  the  tap 
saw  twelve  or  fourteen  soldiers  sitting  in  it,  where,  one  of  them 
taking  up  a  pot  of  porter  said,  *  Come,  lads,  the  Queen! '  when  they 
all  rose  and  drank  lu*r  health. "  * 

No  wonder  that  the  witty  Luttrell  declared  that  ''the  extinguisher 
was  takiii'^  lire.** 

It  must  be  Siiid  that  whatever  hesitation  ^Ir.  Brougham  had  shown, 

he  from  this  moment  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  her  cause, 

conducting  it  in  the  most  intrepid  as  well  as  masterly  manner,  show- 

\   ing  tact,  resource,  and  courage  and  ability  of  the  most  extraoniinary 

;  kind.     Nor  did  his  client  owe  less  to  the  calmer  virtues  of  his  coad 

jutor  Denman,  whose  character  and  talents  were  no  less  valuable. 

The  episodes  that  followed  were  of  the  most  stirring  character. 

There  was  seen  her  advocate  warning  and  even  threatening  the 

House  of  Lords,  and  yet  with  infinite  adroitness  keeping  within  due 

bounds,  t 

The  Chancellor  mdeed  contrived  ingeniously  to  obstruct  thepc^Mi- 


•  •••The  Commander-in-Cl»fef,*  wrote  the  Duke  of  WelHnfcton.  'has  felt 
great  uneasiness  reMpectinf?  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  was  afraid  of  agmia 
bi'inp:  surprised  by  a  mutiny.'  He  also  heard  'of  the  cry  of  disaueotton  of 
•«  The  Queen  "  beinz  raised  on  the  march.'  He  did  not  know  whether  there 
was  found  ition  for  this;  but  Mr.  Greville  was  assured  by  Lord  Worcenter  that 
he  heard  the  soldiers  utter  it."—"  Despat.  Cor.  and  Mem.,"  i.  127;  OrevUte. 
i.  8). 

t  Brougham,  however,  all  through  made  a  distinction  between  the  Queen 
and  the  woman,  and  he  wisely  never  identifl'sl  himself  with  the  camariUa. 
\Ve  And  him  cautioning  the  mlni<«terB.  through  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  as  to  the  paj- 
ment  of  witness,  counsel,  etc..  which  he  said  hhould  be  done  by  retponaible 
persons,  who  should  see  that  the  proper  parties  received  it  He  hmted  that 
she  was  being  •' plundered  by  Wood  and  oth'^rs."  who  he  was  afraid  wimid 
get  hold  of  this  Gdvemment  allowance  He  entreated  that  this  cammunlCA' 
tion  should  not  transpire.  No  womler  Mr.  Arbuthnot  remariced  upon  '*the 
extraonlinar>'  footing  he  must  be  on  with  his  client.'*— **  life  of  Lord  lii 
pool,"  iii.  03. 
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^r  cause  as.  much  as  he  could.  For  when  the  Queen  sent  to  him  to 
say  she  would  come  in  person  to  present  her  petition,  he  answered  " 
that  she  must  apply  to  the  House  for  leave.  When  she  asked  him 
to  give  this  message  to  the  House,  he  answered  that  the  House  only 
received  messages  from  the  King.  Then  she  asked  him  to  prccent 
her  petition,  which  he  declined.  **  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  employed 
in  any  way  by  this  lady,"  he  wrote.  **  They  must  get  another  Chan- 
cellor/' he  added,  *'if  he  should  be  required  to  do  work  of  that 
kind. "  But  he  put  this  yet  more  strongly.  Those  near  him,  when  he 
was  being  harassed  by  Brougham*s  fierce  attacks,  heard  him  mutter- 
ing that  he  "  would  be  damned  if  he  would  act  as  ChanceUor  if  such 
things  were  permitted."  _ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  this  exciting  episode  was 
tHe  behavior  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  offered  a  pleasing  instance  of 
constancy  and  loyalty.    It  was  a  surprise  to  hear  one  of  the  prose- 
cuting ministry  standing  forth  in  praise  of  the  accused,  though  / 
*'with  great  ingenuity  he  let  out  fill  the  private  commimications  i 
made  by  Brougham  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  pushed  the  argu-  j 
ment  very  hard.    A  most  remarkable  passage  in  his  speech  was  his^' 
protesting  he  would  not  be  an  accuser  of  the  Queen,  and  that  his 
respect  and  affection  remained  undiminished,  and  that  she  was  the 
grace  and  ornament  of  every  society.    As  may  be  imagined,  these 
expressions  created  the  greatest  astonishment  in  the  House,  and  I 
never  saw  Ccf.tlereagh  so  agitated.    It  is  said  that  he  complained 
loudly  of  it,  declaring  that  he  considered  Canning  to  be  a  partner  to 
all  their  proceedings.** 

In  private  also  he  expressed  the  same  opinions:  "Brougham  has 
had  his  game,  too.  ...  He  dreaded  compromise.  He  thought  he 
saw  how  it  might  be  effected.  He  barred  that  course  by  offering 
mediation.  He  thus  got  the  thing  into  his  own  hands,  and,  having 
got  It  there,  he  let  it  languish  till  success  was  hopeless."* 

Though  he  spoke  on  the  ministerial  side  he  gave  her  the  hi^est 
and  wannest  praise:  "There  was  no  society  in  Europe,"  he  said, 
'•of  which  she  would  not  be  the  grace,  life,  and  ornament.  The 
honorable  gentleman,''  said  ^Ir.  Canning,  "called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  forward  frankly,  and  at  once,  as  her  Majesty's  accus- 
ers. I  for  one,"  continued  he,  "will  never,  so  help  me  God,  place 
myself  in  the  situation  of  her  accuser."  He  concluded  with  declar- 
mg  that  he  should  take  no  further  share  in  the  deliberations  on  the 

♦  Grey-Bennett,  "Diaiy.*' 
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subject.  This  announcement  he  proceeded  to  put  into  practice 
forthwith.* 

It  was  not  surprising  that  this  chivalrous  man  should  feel  his 
position  untenable,  and  when  Mr.  Wilbcrforce's  compromise  was 
rejected  he  waited  on  tlie  King  and  placed  himself  at  his  disposal. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  interview  sent  to  a  friend,  the 
real  names  being  originally  disguised  as  *'  Marcus,"  '*  Mars,"  '*The 
Magdal«>n,"  etc.  He  explained  that  while  he  approveil  of  all  the 
steps  up  to  the  present,  he  could  not  join  in  any  further  proceed- 
ings owing  to  the  old  intimacy  and  the  confidence  slie  had  placed 
in  him.  He  submitted  whether  it  was  then  desirable  that  he  should 
remain  in  the  ministry:  though  he  did  not  offer  his  resignation. 

"The  Iving  expressed  his  strong  sense  of  the  manly  proceeding 
of  Mr.  Canning  on  this  occasion,  and  his  especial  satisfaction  at 
his  having  come  at  once  to  him  with  this  communication,  instead 
of  conveying  it  through  a  third  person.    He  acquiesced  with  per- 


*  **  Let  any  one  put  this  question  to  himself,**  he  wrote  from  abroad,  **  Do 
you  think  we  could  get  the  Duke  of  York  off,  as  we  did  iu  1800,  after  such  a 
bill  as  this  will  be,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  bill  of  divorce,  hod  been  enacted?** 
I  would  defy  you  to  do  so;  and,  after  all,  without  the  clause  of  divorce,  of 
what  value  is  the  bill,  supposing  it  passed  into  a  law,  to  the  King?  Would  he 
have  given  sixpence  for  it  originally  in  that  state?  Not  he.  But  having  tasted 
the  sweets  of  discussion,  he  may  be  now  willing  to  compromise  f<M*  getting 
anything  through,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  come  out  of  court,  as  in  fact  he  does, 
completely  defeated.  But  this  is  precisely  the  mortification  from  which  we, 
his  servants,  ought  to  have  saved  him.  We  ought  to  have  said  from  the  begin- 
ning: **  Sir,  divorce  is  impossible."  **  What,  if  she  comes,  if  she  bqivea,  if  she 
insults?**  etc.  *' Yes,  Sir,  in  any  case,  divorce  is  impossible.  Other  things 
may  be  tried,  other  expedients  may  be  resorted  to;  but  divorce,  we  tell  you 
again,  is  impossible.    It  can  never  be."    Tliese  were  sagacious  warnings. 

**  Had  we  stuck  to  this,  and  this,  I  say,  was  our  opinion,  in  February  \alne 
always,  now  more  than  it  was  then— not  more  then  than  it  is  now),  depend 
upon  it  he  would  have  discarded  Leach,  and  played  us  fair.  But,  there  were 
conferences  as  well  as  minutes,  and  I  suspect  the  unwritten  counteracted  the 
written  communications.  And  see  the  fruits!— a  Government  brought  into 
contempt  and  detestation ;  a  kingdom  thrown  into  such  ferment  and  convul- 
sion,  as  no  other  kingdom  or  government  ever  recovered  from  without  a  revo- 
lution: but  I  hope  we  shall. 

**  I  would  have  pledged  my  life  to  settle  the  whole  matter  last  summer,  or 
at  any  time  before  the  fatal  measure  of  the  Liturgy.  I  would  have  under> 
taken  it  even  after,  though  with  diminished  confidence  of  success.  But  the 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  pursue  their  own  course  by  any  means  but 
those  which  were  indicated  to  them;  and  these  indications  came  from  a  quar- 
ter which  wished  for  extremities,  as  the  way  of  getting  at  what  they  are  now 
enjoying!** 


•--■•  ^ 
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feet  cordiality  and  good  humor  in  the  adoption  by  him  of  the  line 
of  proceeding  which  he  had  announced  with  respect  to  the  Queen's 
affairs,  said  it  was  wimt  he  had  expected,  but  plainly  intimated  at 
the  snme  time  his  impression  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  told  all  liis 
reasons  for  declining  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostile  proceedings 
against  the  Queen.  With  n^spcct  to  the  question  of  retirement,  as 
it  affected  the  general  interest  of  the  King's  service,  the  latter 
declared  that  it  was  full  of  difficulty,  and  that  he  should  wish  to 
have  H  few  hours  for  the  consideration  of  it  before  he  returned  a 
final  answer  to  Hr.  Canning  s  communication.  After  a  oonversar.^ 
tion  of  more  than  an  hour  in  the  most  friendly  tone,  they  shook 
hands  at  parting,  and  the  King  again  assured  him  of  his  entire 
approval  of  his  conduct;  that  whatever  might  be  the  King^s  deci- 
sion upon  this  matter,  whether  to  adopt  his  advice  with  respect  to 
his  retirement  or  not,  he  should  never  cease  to  feel  the  sincerest 
regard  for  Mr.  Canning.  He  said  further,  that  if  ever  he  should 
hear  (as  he  probably  might)  reflections  thrown  out  against  him  for 
stopping  short  after  having  gone  so  far  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  Queen,  he  should  uniformly  declare  that  Mr.  Canning  had/^_ 
acted  iu  the  most  manly,  and  honorable,  and  gentlemanlike  manner; 
*'  The  next  day  he  was  informed  tliat  he  must  remain  and  follow 
what  course  he  pleased  as  to  the  Queen ;  and  further,  might  assign 
the  King's  pleasure  as  the  reason  for  his  remaining.  This  showed 
what  favor  he  enjoyed.  In  a  fortnight  he  was  addressing  the  most 
earnest  remonstrances  to  Lord  Liverpool,  over  whom  he  exercised 
extraordinary  influence  ap^ainst  the  divorce.  His  arguments  seem 
unanswerable,  the  main  one  being  that  the  consequence  of  such  a 
clause  would  alarm  every  one,  and  shipwreck  the  bill.  All  through 
the  proceedings  he  gave  warning  in  this  sense,  appealing  with  Jus- 
tice to  their  own  Cabinet  addresses  to  the  King«  in  which  this  very 
step  was  deprecated  with  forcible  arguments.  But  his  strongest 
point  wasliis  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  York's  case.  For  if  the  divorce 
were  dropped,  he  argued,  it  became  a  question  of  private  morality 
unworthy  the  investigation  of  the  House;  the  very  argument  so 
vehemently  pressed  against  the  Opposition  when  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  Court  that  the  Duke's  '  green  bag '  should  not  be  opened. 
Again  and  again  he  prophesied,  'The  bill  will  not  pass,'  and  he 
advised  withdrawing  it  frankly  in  the  Upper  House— a  course  which 
Lord  Liverpool  later  was  to  adopt  He  felt,  however,  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  situation,  and  withdrew  from  the  scene,  xemaining 
abroad  till  the  matter  terminated." 
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On  the  amiable  Dcnman,  who  seems  to  have  viewed  the  whole 
through  ao  atmosphere  of  romance,  the  Queen  and  her  trials  had 
left  an  impression  of  deep  pity  and  sympatliy. 

He  Avns  looking  on  when  she  entered  London  on  that  eventful 
day.  Her  equipage,  he  says,  was  mean  and  miserable.  On  the 
box  of  one  cnrriuge  was  a  man  with  a  turban,  in  the  otliers  Italians, 
"with  enormous  moustachios" — a  rather  unusual  spectacle,  and 
always  considered  **  outlandisli."  Tliere  was  scarcely  a  well-dressed 
person  in  the  crowd,  while  among  the  few  on  horseback  he  recog- 
nized a  sheriff's  broker,  and  his  own  "bankrupt  cousin."  A  touch 
of  character  that  a  dramatist  would  relish  was  to  be  noted  in  the 
remarks  made  by  husband  and  wife  of  each  other  on  this  occasion. 
The  King  said  indignantly,  "Thnt  beast  Wood  sat  by  the  Queen's 
side!"  This  being  reported  to  llic  Queen,  she  said.  "That  was 
ver}' kind  of  him!"  "She  pertinaciously,"  says  Dcnman,  "cher- 
ished the  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  and  rehited  with  pride  a  compli- 
ment twenty  years  old.  paid  her  by  the  Prince,  when  speaking 
handsomely  of  a  bride,  he  had  declared,  *she  was  just  like  the 
Princess  of  Wales.'  She  might  well  treasure  up  these  meagre  tes- 
timonials: they  had  been  few.  She  looked  at  me."  he  goes  on, 
"with  uncommon  e.nrncstness,  and  said.  *I  know  the  man.  Well, 
mark  what  I  say,  we  shall  be  good  friends  before  we  die.*  Her 
bearing,"  he  says,  "as  she  appeared  on  the  balcony  was  most  noble 
and  attractive,  flim  and  graceful,  with  a  fixed  courage  in  her  eye. 
She  kept  repeating  again  and  again.  '  If  he  wished  me  to  stay 
abroad,  why  not  leave  me  in  peace?  So  here  I  am.'  " 
J'  Almost  to  the  last,  however,  the  Queen  had  a  rooted  distrust  of 
her  advocate,  Brougham,  and  suspected  he  had  acted  a  double  part. 
I  She  made  tlie  signiticant  declaration,  "Had  he  come  over  to  me  at 
-v^eneva,  I  had  been  spared  all  this.'  And  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
trial  she  thought  seriously  of  dismissing  him.  It  does,  indeed, 
seem  that  while  Denman  was  the  advocate  of  her  cause.  Brougham 
merely  considered  himself  as  "holding  a  brief,"  as  it  were,  "in- 
structed by  an  attorney."  Even  when  he  left  her  on  her  arrival, 
she  said.  "  He  is  afrcid." 
/  In  the  interval  between  the  debates  in  the  Houses  and  the  trial, 
'  the  Queen  removed  to  Brandenburgh  House,  not  long  before  the 
residence  oi  a  rather  eccentric  lady,  the  Margravine  of  Anspncb— 
Lady  Craven — whose  matrimonial  relations  had  also  been  of  a  dis- 
turbed character.  This  was  a  large  villa  at  Hammersmith,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Thames,  and  hither  she  removed  in  the  first  week  of 
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AngUIt.  The  oivncr  could  scarcelv  bare  congrnlulnlod  himself  on 
his  new  teonnt,  tor  from  tliat  hour  Ilie  house  nna  almost  daily 
invaded  by  large  mohs  in  chargn  of  addrPEscs,  wlio  sprend  Ibein- 
selves  over  the  flowers,  coming  up  to  Ihe  windows,  ocd  freely  en ler- 
ing  thft  drn wing-rooms  and  oiher  portions  of  ihc  premLics.  Those 
testimonials  of  ttttnclimciit  were  Ecnl  from  all  pnrls  of  Ihe kingdom. 
and  the  list  \a  certainly  an  extraordinary  one;  hut  thci'e  was  a  f&& 
loss  of  dlgniiy  incurred  from  the  familiarity  of  ihe  proceedings, 
and  the  prolerarinn  chamcier  of  tliL*  sort  of  popularily.  The  pool 
Iftdy,  however,  never  flagged  in  tlie  resoluie  energy  of  her  port, 
receiving  all  comers  with  unfailing  cnthusiuam.  and  welcoming  all 
"the  greasy  rogues"  that  arrived  "  in  their  thousands." 

Quiet  reiireraent  with  nn  air  of  suffering  would  have  been  fui 
more  politic.  As  it  was,  nil  this  nffordod  an  opening  which  thou 
opposed  lo  her  were  not  slow  lo  liim  to  account,  nnd  n  ncWEpBpei 
wiiich  hid  been  recently  established — the  JoAn  iJiiii,*  wliose  thlel 

•  So  (uocessful  ffae  this  Jounial  that  the  Hlitor  was  rewiring  £3000  a  j-ear, 
Ilspenonalitymaybeguthered  from  tluBspeciiiien— "lbs  Visit  ol  Jin.  Mug- 
KiD3  lo  BrsDdeDburEh  Hoiue," 

Have  j-ou  bBen  to  Brondenburgh.  belgh,  ma'am,  ho,  ma'amf 

Oh  yes,  I  have  been,  ma'am,  to  vl^t  iha  Queen,  ma'am, 
Wlib  the  rest  of  (be  gaJlantee  show,  Ehow— 

With  the  rest  oC  (he  gallsntee  ibow. 
And  who  were  the  eompan;,  hel^h.  ma'am,  ho,  ma'amF 

IVe  happened  to  drop  in  with  ^mmen  from  Wapplag, 
Aad  ladies  from  Blow  bladder  Row.  row- 
Ladies  troui  Blowbladder  Row. 
'What  saw  you  at  Brandenburgh.  heish,  ma'am,  ho,  ma'araT 

What  saw  ynu  at  Brandenburgh,  hoT— 
We  saw  a  great  dame,  with  a  face  red  na  flnme. 
And  a  character  spotlesa  as  snow,  snow.— 
A  character  spocleis  ai  sno  w. 
And  icha  were  unending  her.  beigh.  ma'am,  ho,  ma'omt 

VTan  were  aitendinc  her.  bo!— 
Lord  Hood  tor  a  man— for  a  maid  Lady  Amie. 
And  Aldermon  Wood  for  a  beao,  beau— 

Aldermao  Wood  for  a  beau,  etc. 
Lord  BjTon  wrote  an  epigram.    The  (Ire  never  slackened  an  instant;  wit,  di 


oomed."    And  U  was  stated  tl 


( 
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ration  d*itre  was  to  expose  her  failings — was  now  renderiDg;  under 
the  clever  direction  of  Theodore  Hook,  most  valuable  aid  to  Got- 
emment. 

The  incidents  of  this  extraordinary  trial  were,  as  it  may  be  con- 
ccive<i,  full  of  a  dmmatic  inlert'St;  and  conspicuous  above  all  were 
the  singular  courage  and  resolution  displayed  by  the  chief  person* 
age  concerned.  Next  to  her,  all  interest  was  drawn  by  the  match- 
less exertions  of  Brougham,  whose  conduct  of  the  case  and  masterly 
exposure  of  the  witnesses  were  beyond  all  praise.* 

The  interval  between  this  proceeding  and  the  trial  was  filled  up  with 
processions,  shoutings,  etc.,  which  her  Majesty  heartily  encouraged. 
I  On  the  other  side,  the  witnesses — the  Italian  herd — were  sent  for, 
I  and  arrived.  Public  curiosity  was  much  exercised  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  reception.  There  was  something  revolting  in  seeing 
the  large  space  next  Westminister  Bridge  being  built  in  and  barri- 
caded, so  that  there  could  be  no  approach  save  from  the  river.  The 
houses  of  the  oflficers  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  devoted  to  their 
accommodation,  while  the  place  was  regularly  victualled,  furniture 
being  secretly  introduced ;  walls  were  run  up  to  prevent  them  being 
seen  as  they  took  exercise;  and  gunboats  on  the  river  and  a  military 
force  on  the  land  side  strictly  guanled  them :  f  while  the  ro}'al  cooks 
were  installed.  By  the  12th  several  boatloads  of  witnesses  were 
landed  at  the  stairs,  and  the  whole  band  was  finally  mustered  by  the 
14th  of  August.  *' About  this  building,  in  which  they  were  im- 
mured from  August  until  November."  says  Lord  Albemarle  in  his 
agreeable  recollections,  "the  London  mob  would  hover  like  a  cat 
round  the  cage  of  a  canary. "  The  Italians,  however,  were  not  dis- 
tressed at  their  confinement;  enjoying  the  good  fare  provided  for 
them,  and  amusing  themselves  with  their  national  dances. 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  drew  near,  the  Queen  came  to  town, 
having  at  last  selected  a  house  by  Lady  Francis's  in  St.  James's 


the  effect  intended,  viz.,  of  frightening  away  any  of  the  higher  and  more 
spectable  classes  who  were  inclined  to  support  the  Queen. 

*  That  unclean  band  he,  with  delightful  irony,  described  to  the  House.  He 
apologized  for  "  seeking  **  to  elude  a  bill  **  supported  by  so  respectable  a  bodj 
«of  witnesses  as  those  assembled  in  Cotton  Garden.  Judging  from  their  exte- 
rior,*' said  he,  "  they  must  be  like  those  persons  with  whom  your  lordships  are 
in  the  habit  of  associating.  They  must  doubtless  be  seized  in  fee-simple  of 
those  decent  habiliments— persons  who  would  regale  themselves  at  their  own 
expense,  live  in  separate  apartments,  have  full  powers  of  locomocioii,  and 
require  no  other  escort  than  their  attendant  laequaU  de  ptoce." 

t  Lord  Albemarie,  **  Fifty  Yean  of  my  Life,"  iL  ISSL 
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Square,  adjoinlag  Lord  Castlereagh'a.  trim  nas  too  intrepid  a  man 
lo  be  affected,  ns  wns  the  Lord  CljaDcellor.  by  such  a  neighbor.* 

On  Ibe  laomiug  of  August  I7lh,  the  day  vrhva  the  trial  really 
begna.  uod  the  Queen  was  to  attend,  the  whole  of  London  was  in  a 
fenneul,  anil  Westminster  a  network  of  barriendos.  Enormous 
Iwdies  of  soldiers  ond  police  were  at  everj-  corner,  while  the  whole 
space  between  St.  James's  Square  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
cnimmetl  with  [Koplc  from  aix  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  peers  bc^an  to  arrive  betimes,  while  Uie  Chancellor  came  at 
Hie  singularly  early  hour  of  eight.  Every  window  and  liouselop 
was  covered  with  epociacors.  The  Duke  of  York  arrived  on  horse- 
tatk.  ihe  Duke  of  Wellington  bdug  hissed  and  groaned  at.f    The 

•  The  bill  viaa  as  foUona: 

"  Ad  API,  entltleJ  ■  An  Act  for  deprlvlns  Cajoline  AmPliii  EliiBl«!lh,  Queen 
at  Grrat  Britain.  oT  aiicl  from  the  sljle  and  lilli;  of  Qiieen  of  tlies«  n:a]iiis,  and 
of  &n<l  Crom  the  rights,  prerogutives,  uid  Immunliie:)  nou'  belonging  lo  her  as 
Queen  Consort.'  , 

-WheresH  Id  the  )-ear  18l4.  her  Majesny  Caroline  Amelia  Elliabeth.  then  / 
Princes*  of  Wales,  hm  no«  Queeu  of  englancl,  being  st  the  Court  of  lUlan, 
engaged  In  her  senk-e  one  Bantolomo  Pergnmi.  otherwise  Bartholomo  Ber- 
gaml.  a  foreigner  of  loicslluatiDn  In  life,  and  aflemanla  Ihe  moiC  unbecoming 
KDc)  Iniiocent  fmnllarities  took  place  betueen  her  Royal  Highness  and  the 
said  Banholomo:  and  her  Roj-al  Ulghness  not  only  advanced  him  to  a  high 
situation  in  her  household,  but  received  also  many  of  his  relatltes  Into  her 
OTr>  Ice  In  Inferior  and  Dther  situations,  and  bestowed  on  hlnv  the  said  Banho- 
lomo.  vsrioui  marks  of  distinction  and  faror,  and  look  upon  herself  to  confer 
upon  him  Che  Order  of  Koigbtbood,  and  pretended  to  histltute  an  Order  of 
Knighthood,  without  tlie  authority  of  your  Majesty,  and  conducted  herself 
both  in  public  and  in  private  in  various  piBCe!.  with  Indeeeiit  and  offenitve 
famiUarltles  and  freedom  towards  the  sold  Bartholomo,  piDd  cai'ried  oa  with 
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onsort.  and  chat  abe  shall  and  may  be,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
ct,  tonjvor  displaced  fmm,  and  be  utterly  Incapable  of.  eierewiog  or  enjoy- 
ig  the  same,  and  that  the  said  maiTlage  between  his  Majesty  tbe  King  anil 
ie  Queen  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  wholly  dissolved  and  annulled,  to  all 
1  tents  and  purposes." 

t  The  Duke,  however,  was  netting  pratty  well  accustomed  to  the  altentioni 
f  Ihe  mob.  and  thoroughly  desplseil  Ihe  manifestation  either  of  BppUluM  or 
islikn.    He  waidd  ride  to  and  from  the  House,  where  be  took  a  prominent 
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Duke  of  Sussex  was  received  rapturously.  Tlie  roar  of  Toioes  all 
along  the  route  gave  notice  of  the  procession,  for  such  it  was,  which 
was  to  be  the  daily  programme  for  some  time  to  come»  which  swelled 
into  shouts  as  the  carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  servants  in  the 
royal  liveries  of  scarlet  and  gold  with  purple  velvet  caps  and  fac- 
ings, came  into  view.  Behind  followed  other  carriages,  containing 
Sir  William  Gcll  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  who,  though  they  might 
have  left  her  service  in  some  disgust  at  her  conduct,  were  chivalrous 
enough  to  return  to  it.  to  show  their  belief  in  her  innocence  of  more 
serious  charges.  This  to  an  impartial  mind  would  not  be  without 
weight.  Along  the  route  the  soldiers  on  duty  were  posted,  and  the 
multitude  watched  those  stationed  at  Carlton  House  with  feverish 
anxiety,  to  see  whether  they  would  present  arms.  They  did  so,  to 
the  delight  and  even  rapture  of  the  mob,  who  shook  hands  with 
them,  while  some  of  the  women  embraced  them.  The  cries  were  all 
of  the  same  affectionate  character.  "God  bless  your  3Iaje8ty!" 
•*  We'll  give  our  blood  for  you!"  "The  Queen  or  death!"  "May 
you  overcome  your  enemies!"  Men  were  seen  carrying  green  bags 
at  the  end  of  long  poles.  At  Westminster  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
was  present,  graphically  describes  the  scene,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  chief  actress. 

*'  Denman  was  addressing  the  House  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
when  a  confused  sound  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  human  voicen 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Queen.  Beams  a  foot  square  had 
been  thrown  across  the  street  between  St.  Margaret's  Church  and 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  but  this  barrier  her  IVIajesty's  admirers 
dashed  through  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  formed  of 
reeds,  and  accompanied  her  Majesty  to  the  entrance  of  the  House. 
The  peers  rose  as  the  Queen  entered,  and  remained  standing  until 
she  took  her  seat  in  a  crimson  and  gilt  chair,  immediately  in  front  of 
her  counsel.  Her  appearance  was  anything  but  prepossessing.  She 
wore  a  black  dress  with  a  hi^h  ruff,  an  unbecoming  gypsy  hat  with 
a  huge  bow  in  front,  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  ostrich- 
part  of^inst  the  Queen.  As  the  people  would  press  on  his  hone,  ihdutiiif  out 
to  his  face,  "  No  foul  play,  my  lord!  The  Queen  forever !'*  he  would  answer 
in  his  own  characteristic  style,  **  Tea,  yes,  yes.**  One  of  the  stories  ran,  that 
he  added  good-humoredly.  "  And  may  all  your  wires  be  like  her.**  Long 
after  the  fickle  crowd  had  for^tten  the  senrioes  of  Waterloo,  and  broken  his 
windows,  he  was  attende<l  home  by  a  mob,  shouting  in  uproarious  applause, 
and  cheering  him  all  the  way.  But  as  he  entered  he  pointed  significantly  to 
his  windows,  then  decorated  with  the  iron  shutters,  never  opened  till  the  day 
of  his  death.    A  finely  contemptuous  rebuke. 
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fentliers.  Nature  had  given  hnr  liglit  hnir.  blue  eyes,  n  tnir  com- 
pleiion,  and  a  good-humored  expression  of  coimieciincc ;  hut  these 
choracteriBiics  were  marred  liy  paininl  e7i'l'rows,  and  hy  n  biacfc  \rig 
with  a  profusion  of  curls,  whieh  ovei'shadovrcd  her  cheeks,  and  guvc 
e,  i  old.  dctiant  nir  to  her  features.* 

Almost  the  moat  dramatic  incident  was  the  nppcar.incc  of  the 
notorious  "  Jliijocchi,"  of  jVba  ?ni  n'corda  memory-.  When  he  came 
forward  thia  stmnge  incideol  occurred.  "  Tlie  QHeeo."  «iys  one 
who  wiinesscd  the  scene,  '■  stood  up  close  to  liiin  nnd  threw  lier  veil 
eomplclcly  back,  held  her  body  very  backward,  and  platwl  bolh  lier 
arms  in  lier  side.t.  In  this  position  slie  starcil  furiously  at  him.  For 
some  seconds  lliero  was  a  dead  silence,  and  she  screamed  oitl  '  Tlieo- 
dore! '  in  tlic  most  frantic  manner,  nuil  rushed  violently  out  of  the 
House.  I  think  she  is  insnac.  for  her  manner  to-day  chilled  my 
blood."!  This  seems  to  point  to  what  was  so  often  said  by  her  ' 
family  and  others,  that  there  was  some  madness  below  all  lier  eccen- 
tricities. On  the  evidcuce  of  tliLs  ^lajocchi  and  that  of  Dumont, 
both  discharged  servanla — the  latter  her  femmt  de  ehambre — rested 
the  chief  charges,  which,  as  is  well  known,  related  to  ber  bebnVior 
to  Bergami,  a  rann  wbotn,  from  being  her  courier,  she  had  made  her  i 
chamberlain.  Her  proceedings  in  this  connection  raised  extraor- 
dinary presumptions  of  guilt;  yet  it  could  beargued  that  the  instance 
most  insisted  on,  that  of  having  ber  courier's  and  her  own  bed 
placed  in  a  tent  on  the  deck  of  a  ressei,  showed  from  the  publicity  ' 
of  (he  proceedings  an  insane  reckleisucss  os  to  public  opinion.  .       ^ 

•The  trial  began  on  iugusC  ITlh,  and  br  September  Tth  ilie  Attorner- 
OeneraJ.  the  eiaoilnation  and  eros«-exflialn«tion  ol  the  nllneasea  for  the 
Crown  l>eing  coneJuded.  priMeeded  to  comment  on  ilie  erldcnce.  The  Houes 
adjourned  to  Ooiolwr  Srd,  to  give  time  tor  the  defence  being  prepared.  On 
the  Oth  Mr.  Brougham's  speech  was  concluded.  On  November  Snd,  ilie  debniB 
on  the  second  reading  began,  which  lasted  uolil  the  Otb.  when  there  was  a 
nmjoriiy  tor  Ihebllt  of  iKeatj-eight;  and  or  the  third  reading  it  was  passed 
b}-  B  majority  ot  nine,  when  ft  was  withdrawn, 

t  Some  declartd  thatiheuld  "Tradttore;"  And  the  eraphfc  sketch  of  the 
prcBent  Ijird  Allwnmrle's  father,  written  on  the  dnj-  of  the  occurrence,  nns 
no  doubt  the  true  Tenion,    "  Snme  consider  It  proof  of  conwlous  gilt,  forgel- 

naat  protest  at  seeing  her  aerraut  dressed  up  and  turned  tnto  a  geallt-man  on 
thcneitday."  ■'Inever."8iiyBherndmlringcouni"l,Denman.  "«awahumBa 
lielni  BO  intereating.    Her  face  was  pale,  her  ejeJid«  a  little  sunken,  her  eyes 

an  appearance  of  decent  dialres*  at  heinir  mnde  the  subject  o(  mich  rei-oHIng 
calumnien."  This  demeanor,  hawerer,  would  natuntllj*  have  been  the  result 
at  >  reactloD  after  the  outbant  of  the  pi«cedlne  d^. 
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On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  was  insinuated  tliat  all  her  Eng- 
lisli  suite  hod  left  her  within  a  few  months.  This  included  Mr.  Si. 
Leger,  Sir  W.  Gell,  Mr.  Cmven.  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.  Satis- 
factory reasons  were  given  by  all  these  persons  for  their  retirement 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  long  roll  of  Italian  testimony  com- 
ing from  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  her  favor — secured,  indeed, 
too  late  for  the  trial.* 

The  re-entry  into  her  service,  when  the  trial  come  on,  of  Sir  W. 
Gell  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  also  of  Lord  and  Lady  LhindafFp  was 
certainly  evidence  in  her  favor.  But  then  it  was  urged,  against 
their  testimony  in  Ihe  witness-box,  that  they  had.  been  with  her  but 
a  few  mouths,  and  previous  to  her  extravagance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bergami  was  of  a  good  family.  Hfs  father  was  a  physi- 
cian, in  pc^sscssion  of  a  go<xi  property,  lands,  and  houses,  which  had 
got  involved  and  had  to  be  sold,  on  which  his  son  enlisted  in  an  hussar 
regiment.  It  is  remarkable,  too.  that  his  whole  family — mother* 
brothers,  sisters,  cou^sins,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine — ^were 
established  in  this  strange  woman's  service. 

But  what  taints  the  whole  proceeding  was  the  mode — almost  un- 
avoidable under  the  circumstances — in  which  the  evidence  was  se- 
cured. When  it  was  known  that  all  who  could  tell  an\'thing  or  find 
out  anything  would  be  taken  to  England,  paid  for  their  time  and 
services;  that  the  Hanoverian  minister,  Baron  Ompteda,  had  eagerly 
taken  on  himself  the  duty  of  "  ferreting  out"  evidence;  that  there 
was  an  Italian  lawj-er,  Vimercati,  employed  to  visit  all  "likely" 
persons,  employing  Italians  to  bring  forward  the  diffident  or  reluc- 
tant; when  it  was  known,  in  short,  that  the  "King  of  England" 
desired  aid,  who  could  doubt  tliat  a  premium  was  set  on  falsehood 
andjBxaggcration  ? 

But  still  the  course  of  her  admitted  proceedings — her  extraordi- 

nar}'  ill -regulated  defiance  of  public  opinion,  her  reckless  patronage 

1      of  those  she  liked,  her  taste  for  associating  with  the  lowest,  and  her 

\  instinctive  repulsion  to  those  who  were  respectable  and  decorous — 

\     all  this,  carried  on  in  a  distant  land,  warranted  the  evil  opinion  held 

j     of  her,  and  made  her  accountable  for  it.     The  public,  not  having 

s time  or  inclination  to  appraise  nice  distinctions,  for  its  own  conve- 

t    nience  holds  a  particular  sort  of  conduct  to  be  significant  of  eyil. 


*  The  most  complete  view  of  the  hiTesti|r*tion  will  be  found  in  WOks** 
Memoirs,**  where  a  fair  analyids  of  the  charges  with  reference  to  tha  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  supported,  and  the  reply,  are  set  out. 


•* 
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Ibrowing  the  onus  of  disproof  on  those  who  exhibit  such  bebavior|__i^ 
J[uch  of  this  wns  owing  lo  iheconsciimsnesslliatghewnssurrouodud 
by  spies,  proved  L7  the  fuct  that  at  Biiiica  iin  ofliciu]  of  the  Court 
■was  en^iised  in  Liking  notes  of  Ler  procetUinga,  wliicli  iit  IIju  trial, 
1))-  direction  of  the  Gwod  Duke,  he  liuclined  lo  produce,  Tliis 
Nemed  mysterious,  and  tlie  conelusioa  was  thut  Ihcir  reeoitl  would 
Iiuve  duraaged  Iho  prosecutor's  case.  Bat  lliss  Wynne,  tlie  ugree- 
nlile  diarist,  was  told  by  Lord  Eedesdule  thai  at  Baden,  wlicn  a  par- 
tie  de  cAoMe  had  been  made  for  tier,  she  appeared  "  Willi  a  iinlf 
pumpkin  aa  her  bead,"  to  the  nmiizcmeul  of  the  Grand  Dulie.  Stie 
eiplained  that  it  was  the  coolest  sort  ot  coiffure!  It  ihe  ppy-dinrist 
had  this  fact  upon'hU  notes,  it  is  needless  to  sny  that  it  would  bavo 
ebown  she  was  Bcnrcely  nctountabic  for  her  acriono, 

Tbe  intrepid  Broughnni,  as  we  have  soid.  confronred  tbis  hired 
miscellany,  though  with  an  inlctprcter  interposed.    One  of  liis  eoiipt — j 
was  mnateriy.     Be  learned  by  the  merest  accident  ILal  Raslelli,  one    f 
of  Ibe  King's  witnesses,  had  been  allowed  to  go  anay.  und  instantly    | 
turned  it  to  profit.  liydc*iriogio  have  him  recalled  lo  clear  up  toiae    \ 
point.    It  win  be  seen  what  could  be  made  of  this.    For  the  trihu-j 
nol  he  was  addressing  be  iiiade  do  secret  o(  liis  contempt,  crusbiag 
interruptions  wilh  a  fierce  Bordonic  tone,  tliat  made  the  offender  ap- 
peal tor  protection  10  the  House.    The  very  ioierpreier  he  would 
address  with  studious   politeness  as  "JIarquis" — he  had   l>een  a 
teacher — affecting  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  noble  persons  rouad 
him.     It  was  thought  a  great  liardsiiip  Uiat  be  hud  been  compelled 
lo  declare  whether  he  would  call  wiiniases  before  being  allowed  lo 
open  his  case — as  he  desired  to  conduct  bis  case  in  his  own  way.  to 
make  hlii  speech  so  us  to  neutralize  the  admirable  one  made  by  the 
comparalivety  obscure  'Williams,  who  had  sdmimbly  summed  up  tbe 
evidence  for  the  prosecution.    The  Attorney-General  was  considered 
to  have  made  but  a  weak  display.     The  Chancellor,  however,  had 
insisted  on  his  announcing  the  course  he  had  decided  on.     By  tba 
adjournmeni  for  three  weeks,  tlie  aijinling  evidence  had  come  to 
circulate,  without  antidote  and  uncontradicted.     Jilr.  Greviilc's  com- 
menia  express  tiappily  enough  the  view  of  an  ordinary  observer  of 
the  day. 

"There  is  no  one  more  violent  tbau  Lord  Lauderdale,*  and 

*  In  the  Mune  of  Ihn  Irlsl,  In  onler  M  show  (bat  Ihe  Quern  bad  associated 
In  Italy  srilh  lacllm  of  rooJ  (.-haracter.  it  was  stated  that  a  ComiteM  T fre- 
quented tier  Bocjety  At,  Florence.  On  cniKi-exuinlnatiun  It  come  out  Ibnt  Ihe 
ss  ipoke  a  provlacial  dialect,  anTtblng  but  tbs  purtst  Tuscan,  wiience 
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neither  the  Attoraey-General  nor  the  Solicitor-General  can  act  with 
greater  zeal  than  he  does  in  support  of  the  bill.  Lonl  Liverpool  is 
a  model  of  foimessl  impartiality,  and  candor.  The  Chancellor  ia 
equally  impartial,  and  as  he  decides  personally  all  disputes  on  legal 
points  which  arc  referred  to  the  House,  his  fairness  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  having  generally  decided  in  favor  of  the  Queen'a 
counsel." 

The  struggle  being  vital,  no  one  was  to  be  spared,  and  the  strokes 
at  the  King  were  of  the  most  unsparing  personality.  In  his  splen- 
did speech — the  peroration  of  which  he  had  written  again  and  again 
— Mr.  S.  Percival  suggested  to  him  the  happy  a  prttpot,  asking  who 
was  the  secret  instigator— the  airy,  unsubstantial  being  who  was  be- 
hind— he  wished  to  encounter — 

This  shape— 
If  shape  it  could  be  called— that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member.  Joint  or  limb.    What  seemed  its  bead 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

This  Pythian  dart — piercing  where  the  King  was  most  sensitlTe 
— was  never  forgiven,  though  his  Majesty  long  after  said  that 
Brougham  had  only  done  his  duty.  But  Denman  carried  this  li- 
cense of  quotation  beyond  decent  limits.  Dr.  Parr,  who  had  ardent- 
ly taken  up  the  Queen's  case,  had  bidden  Denman  look  into  Bayle's 
Dictionary  for  suitable  classical  allusions,  under  such  headings  as 
Julia,  Judith— and  the  name  of  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Nero,  at  once 
flashed  upon  the  counsel,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  he  determined  to  make 
her  his  heroine,  of  course  elaborating  the  parallel.  In  the  classical 
story  is  given  a  retort  by  the  "honest  chambermaid  "  not  fit  for  ears 
polite,  which  he  determined  to  use,  meaning  to  apply  it  to  Majoc- 
chi.  No  one  can  doubt  Denman's  truth ;  but  the  public  most  natu- 
rally applied  the  gross  insinuation  to  the  King,  who  was,  further, 
dubbed  Nero  in  the  newspapers — his  palace  •*  Nero's  Hotel."  Thia, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  also  never  forgiven,  or,  rather,  cherished  with 
undying  rancor.    The  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  made  the  well- 


it  may  be  implied  that  she  was  a  vulgar  person,  and  Lord  I^uderdale 
cially  pointed  out  this  inference,  ^peaking  himself  in  ver>'  broad  Scotch. 

Upon  which  Lord .  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  said  to  the  wftnen, 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  Countess  T spoke  Italian  with  as 

broad  an  accent  as  the  noble  Earl  who  has  Just  sat  down  speaks  with 
his  native  ton^ie.**  The  late  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  present  when  thIa 
occurred,  and  used  to  relate  the  anecdote. 
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kcown  apostTophe,  "Come  forth,  thou  slanderer,"  irits  atngna&i- 

mou9  enough  to  dismbs  it  from  his  recoiled  ion.*  , 

The  JDgenious  dzvlce  by  which  llic  Qiiefn's  fritnUs  actuoUy  sup  / 
ported  the  divorce  cluuse,  knowing  tlutt  it  wus  odious  to  the  oilho 
dos,  in  spile  ot  the  effort  of  the  Govemment  to  withilraw  it,  wiis 
Buccesaful.  It  a  amusiug  to  dud  that  though  "  the  bisliops' "  couT 
sciences  were  cscrciscd,  tLej-  obeyed  the  iusiinets  of  p:irty  mther 
thuu  ot  conscience,  und  bupported  the  bill,  divorce  and  ull.  By  ' 
these  tactics  the  miijority  od  the  tliird  reading  sunk  1o  dIdc.  uiT 
which  the  Prime  Minister  announced  thut  be  would  withdraw  the  > 
measure.  At  this  moment  ot  triumph  a  supporter  of  tlie  Queen's  . 
met  her  "coming  out  alone  from  her  waiiing-rooni,  pn-ceded  by  an 
usher.  She  had  been  there  unknown  to  me.  I  stopped  involunta- 
rily; I  could  not  indeed  proceed,  for  ^be  hud  fl  dazed  look,  more 
tragical  thimcunstermitlon.  She  paired  mc;  tbeu$herpu.<ihed  open 
the  folding  doors  of  the  great  slnircase,  she  began  to  descend,  and  I 
followed  instinctively,  two  or  three  s-iejis  Iti'liiud  her.  She  was  eii- 
denlly  all  shuddering,  and  she  took  hold  of  the  luiniiitcr,  pausiugfor 
a  looment.  Oh!  that  sudden  clutch  with  which  she  caught  the  rail- 
ing! It  was  as  if  her  bund  bad  been  a  skinless  heart.  Four  or  five 
persons  came  in  from  below  before  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  I  think  Aldermau  Wood  was  one  of  them;  but  I  was  in  In- 
describable contu-aion.  The  grejit  globe  itself  was  shokiog  under 
■me,  I  rushed  past,  and  out  into  the  hastily  assembling  crowd.  The 
pressure  was  ns  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshophat  thai  shall  be.  I  knew 
not  where  I  was.  but  in  a  moment  a  shouting  in  Ibe  balcony  above, 
on  -which  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  interior  of  the  House 
were  gathering,  roused  me.  The  multitude  then  began  to  cheer, 
but  at  first  there  was  a  kind  ot  stupor:  but  the  sj-mpathy,  however, 
soon  became  general,  and.  winged  by  the  voice,  soon  spread  up  the 
street;  every  one  instantly,  between  Cliaring  Cross  and 'WbJtehnll, 
turned  and  came  rushing  down,  filling  Old  and  Kew  Palace  Yards, 


late  wu  he  In  oTber  alluttons— iia  In  his  finale,  n-hen  he 
5,  and  b«de  her  "  go  and  aln  no  more,"  on  awkitard  point, 
le  pleasant  epigram- 
Gracious  Indy  ire  Implore 
That  you  nilt  na  and  sin  no  more; 
Or.  it  the  effort  be  (oo  Breat, 


/ 
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88  if  a  deluge  were  unsluiced.    The  generous  exultation  of  the  peo- 
ple was  beyond  all  description.*' 

"  Brougham  and  Denmun  drew  her  into  a  room  to  sign  a  petition  to 
the  HoiLse  to  be  heard  by  counsel.    Then  it  was  that  the  woman, 
victorious  and  tnumphant,  as  she  wrote  her  name,  "  Caroline,"  add- 
led **Begina"  in  spite  of  theml 
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cHjVpter  m. 


OsK  of  the  immediate  steps  following  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial,  wns  tlic  retirement  of  Sir.  Cnnniug.  Tlie  reasons  given 
Bliowed  his  chivalry  and  delicacy.  Tliusc  liB  set  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  King. 

"When,  in  the  month  of  Jimp.  I  iircsiiiaed  hiimlily  lo  rtprcsent 
to  your  Majesty  the  imposEiljiliiy  of  my  liiUiug  any  |>!irt  in  llie 
proceedings  ogiiiDSt  the  Queen,  and  in  coDBeqiience  laid  at  your 
Majesty's  feet  the  tender  of  my  resignation,  your  Majesty  hod  the 
goodness  and  condescension  Co  command  me  to  continue  in  jour 
service,  absiaiuing  from  any  share  in  those  proceedings.  And  your 
Slikjesty  waa  further  pleased  to  grant  me  full  authority  lo  plead  your 
Majesty's  express  commacda  tor  so  continuing  in  office. 

"  That  authority  I  have  not  abused.  And  I  have  perMTered  in 
otMdience  to  your  Majesty's  commands  {the  generosity  of  wtaidi  I 
can  never  sufficiently  acknowledge)  until  a  slate  of  things  hu  arisen 
to  which  they  cannot  be  considered  as  applying. 

"  The  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  then  in 
contemplation  when  your  Majesty's  commands  were  laid  upon  me, 
was  one  which  would  have  been  conducted  (as  tliat  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  apart  from  aU  other  matters.  The  absenting  myself  from 
that  separate  proceeding  would  have  required  no  other  ezphwaiion 
than  chat  which  your  Majesty  had  so  indulgently  authorized  me  to 
furnish;  nor  need  such  partial  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons 
have  created  any  embarrassment  in  the  general  conduct  of  pariia- 
mentary  business, 

"  But  the  discussions  re-speciing  the  Queen,  which  may  now  be 
expected  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be  so  much  iniermtzed 
with  the  general  business  of  the  session,  that  a  minister  could  not 
absent  himself  from  them  wiiliout  nppearinj;  virtually  to  abandon 
the  parliamentary  duties  of  hts  Elation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be 
present,  as  a  minister,  taking  no  part  in  the  dlscutsious,  must  pro 
81 
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duce  not  only  the  most  painful  embarrassment  to  himself,  bat  the 
greatest  perplexity  to  his  colleagues,  and  the  utmost  dieod vantage 
to  the  conduct  of  your  Majesty's  affairs." 


THE  EUTQ  TO  MB.  CANinKG. 

**  Carlton  House,  Deo.  ISth,  18801 
••The  King  receives  with  regret,  but  not  with  surprise,  Mr. 

Canning's  letter,  tendering  his  resignation. 
"  The  King  feels,  as  he  should  do,  the  lass  of  a  servant,  whoee 

great  talents  rendered  him  so  very  useful  to  the  Government  and 

the  country." 

In  January,  1821.  the  ministry  determined  to  make  an  allowance 
to  the  Queen.  When  the  King  read  his  speech,  and  mentioned  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  Queen,  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
word  '*you,"  as  if  he  would  be  no  party  to  it.  He  looked,  too, 
very  black,  and  was  in  no  way  in  a  good  humor.  In  going  down 
to  and  returning  from  the  House  of  Peers,  he  was  civilly  treated. 
Many  cries  of  ''Queen,  Queen,"  were  heard;  some  few  people 
applauded;  but  the  general  feeling  was  one  of  contempt  and 
indifference:  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators  not  taking  off  tlieir 
hats.* 

On  the  1st  of  February,  after  the  presentation  of  petitions  in 
reference  to  the  Queen  had  taken  from  four  to  five  hours,  a  message 
from  the  Queen  was  read  to  the  effect  that  she  declined  any  pro- 
vision so  long  as  her  name  was  excluded  from  the  Liturgy.  This 
she  was  persuaded  into  sending  by  Mr.  Brougham,  though  she  was 
disinclined  to  take  his  advice,  saying,  "she  ought  not  to  refuse  the 
only  act  of  kindness  and  consideration  which  the  King  had  shown 
his  subjects  since  his  accession."    The  debatesf  that  followed  were 

*  Qrey-Beimett*s  "  Diary,'*  from  which  the  passages  in  inrerted  ecHUnaa 
that  follow  are  taken. 

t  An  amusing  story  is  recorded  by  the  same  diarist.  In  one  of  these  debat— 
**Mr.  Horace  Twiss  replied— a  lawyer-like  artificial  speech,  got  up  with  oare, 
but  singularly  absurd;  good  language  in  general,  but  foolish  throa^Mmt. 
Macintosh  told  me  that  Dr.  Holland  informed  him  that  as  he  was  gdnc  down 
Searie  Street,  where  Twiss  liTes,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  persons  standing  andsr 
the  window  of  his  lodgings,  and  joining  them,  he  found  they  were  listening  to 
some  one  haranguing  to  himself  in  the  room  above.    While  he  stood  there  ba 

heard:  *Mr.  Speaker,- The  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties '    In  this  wijllr. 

Twiss  prepared  his  speech." 
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of  tlio  most  a.xciiing  kind.  Vie  hear  of  BrotigUam  bE'ing  culled  lo 
unter  tor  ulluditig  to  the  House  its  pltjohs  ■<k\\o  '•  prc^iiiiifd  lo  lliiuk 
UioinselTCS  ni]tniaistra[ors,"  dccliirin^'  tiis  perfect  failli  m  Iter  iiirm- 
(i«Dce.  and  iuvukiiisiuulcdictiiinaon  lilni~clf  if  lie  \vcn:Diiig|ti':ikici,<; 
llic  irulli— '■  Waring  oppoiieulsllrnb  from  limb."  It  whs  detcriniiitd 
lo  appeal  for  a  subscripiion  lo  bo  set  ou  fuot  liy  lier  pnrij  in  lien  of 
all  all'iwiiiicc.  Bn(  the  great  Wliig  lintlx eiiljur  niijected  to  tliu  pro- 
posal or  look  it  up  very  coldly,  nnd  it  Hiiygt'd  from  tlie  outset.  After 
various  iacffectuul  .attcuipts  to  kiuillo  vuiltutiusiu.  tlic  clnin^iiljlu 
nomito  begao  to  tliink  tbni  she  would  aeucpt  ilic  providuu  from  tlic 
public  purse. 

"  I  diood."  said  Mr.  Grer-BcniieU,  ■'  on  Biilurdny  the  17t!i  inst.. 
with  tlie  Qnecn  nt  liramiuiibitr^h  House.  Tbe  puny  eoiiMsted  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lmd  Grey,  Lord  Niiirenl,  my  brother  Ouwl- 
Slou-Lnmbtim  and  Lady  Loiiisu  Hron^bnin.  ^[r.  Luahiagtoii,  Aldcr- 
miin  Wood.  Sir  It.  Fertrnssnii,  Jlr.  Deumaii,  Lord  A.  Hnmillon. 
iUadiime  Olili,  Mudiimc  Fiibrici.  Hiijor  Aiitnldi.  nud  Iwo  or  Lbrce 
other  Ilnlinn  gentlemou.  The  dioner  wus  good  nod  n^eeaUe,  the 
Queen  very  eivd  and  free,  and  evidently  mnre  at  her  case  aod  more 
Imnquil  triihin  tlian  she  was  when  I  dined  Iliero  before  Chrtslmas. 
She,  OB  usual,  by  her  nnturni  gait  of  a  bad  m.iDiier.  with  a  short, 
fat,  clumpy,  ill>dre35cd  figure,  and  by  CDdcnvoriiig  to  look  tail  aud 
young,  contrived  by  several  strange  and  curious  movements  to  be 
the  very  reverse  of  a  queen;  but  iio  one  who  studied  the  munaer, 
such  as  it  wQs.  but  must  havo  been  convinced  bow  easily  au  uiipar- 
donnblc  inlei'prelalion  migbl  be  given,  and  yet  bow  unjust  and  ilt- 
founded  such  coiistniction  nii^bt  be."  ^ 

The  KiiiK  carried  out  his  rde  at  indifference  not  unskilfully  at 
levees.  "  Jlnoj  petitions  were  presented  lo  him  Bbout  the  Queen; 
he  was  very  civil  to  some  persons  and  rude  to  others.  Lord  Qrej_^ 
he  received  in  a  very  marked  nud  good-humored  manner.  He  said 
lo  the  Duke  of  Bedford:  '  How  do  S'ou  do,  my  lord?  I  hope  the 
Duchess  is  well.'  At  the  lust  levee  lje  bad  only  said,  iis  the  Duke 
passed  by:  '  How  docs  your  grace  do? '  The  Duke  of  Leinster  pre- 
sented several  petitions  uboul  the  Queen.  The  Kiog  took  the  first, 
and,  with  a  sneer,  said,  '  Et  ctetera,  et  cietera,  et  ciptcni,  et  cietera.' 
Lord  Darlington,  not  being  able  to  wait  for  the  levee  (Ludy  Dar- 
tiiigt'in  lieing  ill  in  the  north),  wrote  to  Bloomlield  to  present  the 
city  of  Durham  petition  at  Brighton,  Bloomfield  replied  that  llie 
King  made  it  a  rule  to  do  no  business  at  Brizbtou,  and  that  for 
many  years  the  King  and  Lord  Darlingtoii  had  not  been  upon  sucb 
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terms  as  to  warrant  his  asking  to  be  received  privately.  Lord  Dar- 
lington upon  this  waited  upon  Lord  Sidmoutii,  who  read  the  cor- 
respondence, and,  saying  nothing,  only  begged  Lord  Darlington 
not  to  leave  town,  but  to  wait  upon  him  on  the  next  day.  Sooae 
short  time  before  the  hour  fixed  Lord  Darlington  received  a  note 
postponing  the  visit  to  the  following  morning.  AVhen  he  came  to 
the  llome  Office  Lord  Sidmouth  said:  '  Your  lordship  must  have 
observed  my  astonishment  at  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
show  me  a  few  days  bock.  Accordingly,  the  moment  I  got  home, 
I  sent  a  special  messenger  down  to  Brighton  with  a  letter  to  Uie 
King,  praying  him  to  reconsider  his  resolution.  I  have  this  day 
received  an  answer,  and  his  Majesty  will  receive  your  lordship 
to-morrow  morning.'  This  is  amusing,  and  of  a  piece  with  a  speech  of 
Lord  Sidmoutii  s  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  during  the  Queen's  trial. 
'3Iy  lord,'  he  said,  '  the  King  will  ruin  us  all;  he  hangs  like  a  dead 
weiijlit  about  us.'  Lord  Darliciirton  went  down  to  Briirhlon,  luid 
his  audience,  and  presented  his  i^etitions.  On  receiving  them  the 
King  said :  '  My  lord,  you  have  done  your  duty,  and  I  have  done 
mine,'  and  bowed  him  out  of  the  room." 

**The  Queen  wrote  a  letter,"  goes  on  Mr.  Grey-Bennett,  **a  few 
days  back,  to  Lord  Liverpool,  accepting  the  £50,000  a  year,  and 
returning  thanks  to  the  King  for  it.     This  letter  she  wrote  of  her 

vn  accord,  consulting  no  one,  not  even  Alderman  Wood,  who, 
aware  of  her  intention,  and  wishing  to  throw  an  impediment  in  the 
way,  took  off  in  his  pocket  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  to  her,  announc- 
ing the  parliamentary  grant,  and  the  King's  consent  to  the  bill.  He 
told  me  he  had  advised  her  to  consult  Denman  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  letter  (Brougham  being  out  of  town  on  the  circuit),  but  she  did 
no  such  thing.  The  ministers  are  very  triumphant  at  this  act,  and 
the  letter  is  very  unworthy  of  her,  the  expressions  being  by  far  too 
humble,  and  the  tone  not  at  all  that  of  defiance,  which  it  was  the 
duty  she  owed  to  herself  at  all  times  to  take.  They  and  their 
friends  now  say,  '  She  will  go  abroad  immediately,  and  that  she  has 
given  up  Brougham,' etc.,  etc.,  etc.  She  has.  to  my  mind,  done 
another  foolish  thing,  and  when  she  acts  of  herself  she  seldom  docs 
a  wise  one." 

She  then  made  another  foolish  demand  to  bo  admitted  to  the 
Drawing  Room  and  being  refuse<l,  declared  that  she  would  go,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  her  friends.  Yet  there  was  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  position  of  the  unfortunate,  who,  it  was  plain,  wae 
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not  indisposed  to  pence  acd  reconciliation,  but  ytOM  urged  fonrud 

by  the  faciion. 

"I  weoX  in  tlie  tnornin^."  saya  the  ilinrUl,  "  to  take  up  nn  address 
from  the  people  of  Jliindicsipr  to  llie  Queen,  signed  liy  0.000  per 
sons.  We  found  tlicrc  ijor^X  Filtnilliiiin.  Lorif  Jlilliui,  uiul  Jlr. 
William  Ruiisell,  Sir  Willinm  Rowley.  Sir  O,  Anson,  Sir.  Pjm.  Mr. 
Wliitliread,  and  miioy  ottiers  of  Uib  Houm  of  ComrooiK',  oil  wiili 
addresses.  Lady  Anjie  ILtmillon  said  lo  me:  'Tliis,  tudteil,  is  a 
Queen's  levee.'  Brouirbain  cnmc  linmc  with  Lnmblon  and  myself. 
nndsLotrcdua  the  eonimunifnTiou  of  rhc  Queen  refusing  the  money: 
lie  said  that  witli  great  ililHculiy  he  hfid  pci'suntled  her  lo  sign  il. 
and  showed  us  a  leiier  from  her  to  him  on  llic  preceding  Sundiiy,  in 
which  she  suid,  '  Ihnt  she  thought  she  ought  not  lo  refuse  the  only 
act  of  kindueES  and  coosidenilion  which,  the  King  hiid  .shown  his 
subjects  since  his  accession  lo  llie  throne'  Brougham,  however. 
lierseveretl  and  convinced  her  she  had  notliing  left  hut  to  sign  the 
paper,  and  that  the  couum-  would  sloml  by  her."' 

Returning  now  lo  his  Majesty,  we  find  him  engrossed  in  prepara- 
tions for  a  sciiemc  that  kindled  his  utmost  enthusiasm.  He  had 
resolved  to  be  crowned.  The  circumstances  were  more  embarraas- 
in^  now  thau  tbey  would  have  been  the  preceding  year;  but  iM  was 
eager  to  attempt  it. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 
1821. 

The  magnificent  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  Gkorge  IV.  is 
described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  one  of  tlic  most  dazzling 
pageants  that  could  be  conceived.  It  was  the  hist,  and  probably 
will  be  the  last,  that  was  carried  out  on  such  a  scale  and  with  due 
attention  to  the  oUl  and  chivahic  theatrical  elements  of  the  cere- 
monv.  Willi  such  a  monarch  it  was  a  :?how  tliat  was  indeed  after 
his  own  heart  and  his  special  tastes.  In  the  preceding  year  a  day 
had  been  lixud,  and  the  **  Court  of  Claims"  had  begun  to  sit,  when 
tidings  arrived  of  the  Queen  being  on  her  way  home.  This  dis- 
agreeable news  threw  all  into  confusion,  and  it  was  determined  to 
put  the  ceremonial  off.  The  following  year  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  afresh,  even  though  the  Queen  was  likely  to  give  some 
trouble.  The  most  costly  preparations  were  set  on  foot.  The 
"  Court  of  Claims."  for  adjudging  on  the  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  be  present,  again  sat.  Fancy  dresses  and  jewels  were  ordered. 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Westminster  Hall  rang  to  the  sounds  of 
workmen. 

The  singular  correspondence  that  follows,  relative  to  the  unhappy 
lady's  claim  to  share  in  the  proceedings,  will  be  found  interesting 
if  not  amusing. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  LTVERPOOI*. 

"  Brandenbourgh  House.  Sthe  of  Mareh,  1S21. 
'''The  Queen  having  been  informed  through  the  midium  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  namely,  that  Parlement  had  voted  a  Provision  for  the 
Queen,  and  that  the  sum  agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parle- 
ment would  be  ready  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Queen,  she  find 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  it,  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  the  King,  having  been  proposed  by  his  majesty  himself  at 
the  opening  of  Parlement;  and  the  Queen  is  only  anxious  to  show 
to  the  King  that  She  wishesse  to  Received  from  Him,  and  not  from 
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&  mera  "Pwtj  SpiriL  The  Queen  at  tbe  same  time  ihinks  herseU 
aulliorizcd  to  look  upon  ttiis  messurc  as  Ibe  firat  act  ol  Jusiiee  of 
bis  majesty  toword's  llie  Queen.  SUe  aUo  add  tlint  slie  moit  eater- 
tains  tbe  flatlering  cxpcclutioD  tliat  the  Eume  scnlimeus  of  Justice 
whicti  lias  prevailed  m  lier  fiLvor  will  also  etiuct  upon  llie  Heart  of 
tbe  King,  by  plaicing  ber  name  in  liie  Lilurgi  as  Queen,  ns  such 
baring  been  tbe  Rigbis  and  cualum  at  Hur  Prcdecc^ors.  Tbe 
Queen  can  never  forget  wbat  difficulties,  and  a  great  deal  of 
troubles  She  has  undergone  on  Uint  account  tipon  the  Conlinanl  by 
having  Ler  Name  been  omitted  in  the  Lilurgi.  and  in  consequence 
She  deed  not  Received  the  Honor  wbicli  where  due  to  the  Queen, 
as  tbe  Consort  to  Ihe  King  of  Ei]:;land. 

"Justice  is  the  bnsi&  nt  hiippioea^  for  King's,  and  llie  good  judg- 
ment of  His  Majesty  will  point  it  out  to  liim  tbe  Mclbods  by  which 
he  will  accelerate  the  wisli  of  bis  People,  and  the  satlsfaclinn  of 
the  Queen  on  this  subject,  and  Ibo  Queen  has  not  tbe  least  doubt 
but  that  the  King  will,  taking  into  liis  coosideratiou  the  Queen's 
and  to  act  accordinly  with  that  generosity  which  Cbar- 
a  great  Mind.  Under  such  circumsiauces  the  Queen  sub- 
it  herself  iotierly  to  hts  majesty's  dtcesion. 

"  Cakoldje  R." 


XmCTK  OF  CABOTET. 

"MareblSth.  I8SI, 

"  It  b  not  probable  that,  after  receiving  the  proposed  answer,  the 
Queen  should  make  any  attempt  to  come  to  Court  on  Thursday. 

"  It  appears  to  be  proper,  boweTer.  to  be  prepared  for  such  an 
event,  in  case  it  should  occur.  The  King's  confidentia!  servants  ore 
unanimously  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  such  case  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  obstruct  the  Queen  on  her  way  to  Buckingham 
House.  Sucb  obstruction  could  not  be  made  without  the  risk  of 
creating  general  confusion  In  the  metropolis,  and  of  shedding 
quantities  of  blood. 

"It  is  proposed  therefore  that  if  the  Queen  should  arrive  at 
BuckiDghnra  Rnusc  she  should  be  immediately  shown  into  a  room 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  tli.it  ilie  Lord  CbamberlHin,  Vice-Cham- 
berlain,  or  some  other  officer  of  liis  Mujesty's  household,  should  be 
sent  to  her  to  receive  her  peiition. 

"If  sbe  should  decline  delivering  it  into  any  hands  but  the 
King's,  the  Eing  should  not  be  advl^  to  permit  her  to  come  up  to 
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the  drawing-room,  but  should  himself  go  down  to  the  room  where 
the  Queen  is,  attended  by  such  of  his  household  and  his  ministen 
08  may  be  there,  and  receive  tlie  petition. 

"It  is  conceived  that  there  can  bo  no  difficulty,  by  previous 
arrangements  sucli  as  those  which  have  been  recently  adopted,  to 
prevent  the  Queen  from  coming  up  the  stairs,  without  incurring 
any  of  the  inconveniences  which  must  arise  from  a  conflict  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  park." 


THE  PETITION  OF  CAROLINE.  QUEEN  CONSORT,  TO  THE  KINO'S  XOBT 

EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

**  Brandenboiirgh  House,  March  21st,  ISO. 

/^"•'Tler  Majesty  seeks  to  lay  before  the  King  this  representation  of 
I  the  grievance  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  by  the  continued 
L-<nfiiission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturg}-.  The  privilege  of  being 
prayed  for  by  name  in  tlie  Cliurcli  ser\'ice  has  been  enjoyed  by  her 
predecessors  Queens  Consorts  of  England  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  has  been  ever  highly  esteemed  as  a  mark  of  honor 
and  dignity. 

"Her  Majesty  has  always  been  impressed  with  the  strongest 
feelings  of  regret  that  the  King  should  have  yielded  to  any  advice 
by  which  she  sliould  be  excluded,  and  thereby  degraded  in  the 
estimation  both  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  and  of  foreign  nations. 
All  further  proceedings  against  her  Majesty  being  now  finally 
abandoned,  the  Queen  solicits  your  Majesty  as  an  act  of  justice  and 
grace  to  permit  her  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege  now  so  long 
withheld. 

"The  Queen  with  reluctance  makes  this  her  appeal  to  your 
Majesty,  and  earnestly  prays  that  this,  her  only  request,  may  be 
granted.  Caboliztb  R' 


H 


THE  KINO  TO  LORD  LIYERPOOU 

*'  Carlton  House,  Wednesday,  Harch  Slit,  IflU. 

"  The  King  has  the  pleasure  to  return  to  Lord  Liverpool  the 
Queen's  note  and  petition,  and  has  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  will 
return  a  proper  answer  to  each. 

"  The  King  congratulates  Lord  Liverpool  upon  the  prospect  of 
his  being  relieved  from  a  disagreeable  duty  to-monow.'* 
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THE  <)IJEEK  TO  LOBS  LIVEIIPOOU 

"ntha  of  April 
"The  Queen,  nftcr  having  bren  il  considerable  lime  of  reeeiviiig 
a  answer  from  Lorii  LiverpiHil.  in  con,=ei|ueucL'  of  llie  liisi  conversa- 
tion tliut  passed  littween  lils  Lordship  am)  Uoclor  LusbiDg-ton: 

"  Her  mnjesiy  fouls  licrwlf  uaJcr  llic  ni-eesslly  lo  efUiblisli  herself 
ia  Eagkud,  aod  cominutiieiilcs  to  Lord  Liverpool  llmt  llie  Qitceu 
intends  to  be  preisciit  ai  i\\c  CorouaiioD,  and  rc(|ucsl!s  liim  to  present 
the  iuclosed  letter  to  his  majesty. 

"Carolise  R" 


"  Brandenboureli  Bouse,  SudcIht,  Wtli  at  April.  1821. 
"The  Queen  from  circumsiniiccs  being  obUircd  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, sbc  rcqueMs  tbe  King  nlll  be  pleiised  ID  command  tiLo.<:e 
Ladies  of  the  tirat  Rank  bis  majesty  may  Ibiuk  Ibe  most  proper  in 
Ibis  Realms,  lo  attend  Ibe  Queen  on  the  diiy  of  the  Coronation,  of 
nbicb  ber  majesty  is  informed  is  now  S.xcd,  and  nlso  to  natnc  such 
Ladies  which  wili  be  required  to  bear  Her  majesty's  Train  an  that 

"The  Queen  being  particularly  anxious  to  submit  to  the  good 
Taste  of  his  majesty,  most  earnestly  entreate  the  King  to  ioforme 
the  Queen  in  what  Dreaae  the  King  wishes  the  Queen  to  appeu  in, 
ou  that  day,  at  the  Coronation. 

"  Cabouhz  R." 

lobo  liverpool  to  tee  ezko. 

"  EUe  HouM,  10th  April,  IBn. 
"Lord  LiTerpool  has  the  honor  to  send  your  Majesty  •  letter 
addressed  to  your  Majesty  by  the  Queen,  and  liltewiae  a  copy  of  a 

letter  from  the  Queen  to  Lonl  Liverpool. 

■'The  communicaliuu  from  Dr,  Luahingtoa  to  which  the  Queen 
refers  took  place  somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight  since." 

"  [Most  private.] 

"  Brighton,  Ma7  IsC.  IKa. 

"  The  King  has  just  received  the  bos  from  Lord  Liverpool,  oon- 

lainiug  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  ihc  Queen  to  Lord  Liverpool,  aud 

Bl» 
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Lord  Liverpoors  account  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  a  short 
time  since  between  Lonl  Liverpool  and  Dr.  Lushington,  referred  to 
in  the  Queen's  letter  to  Lord  Liver])ool,  and  a  letter  fn>in  the  Queen 
addressed  to  the  Kiug. 

"The  King  highly  approves  of  the  line  and  of  the  tone  taken  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  his  conversation  with  Dr.  Lushington.  The 
King,  however,  entertains  considerable  doubts  whether  some  de- 
cided notice  should  not  be  takcMi  of  the  '  threat '  (as  Lord  Liverpool 
justly  terms  it)  licld  out  by  the  Queen  iu  her  letter  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool. '  of  her  intention  of  being  present  at  the  coronation.'  Had 
such  an  intimation  reached  Lord  Liverpool  merely  in  the  sliapc  of 
an  idle  report  or  of  a  fabrication,  such  as  almost  every  day  pro- 
duces, the  King  would  then  entirely  concur  with  Lord  Liverpool's 
opinion  that  it  would  not  justify  any  direct  notice  being  taken  of  it. 

**The  matter  here,  however,  stands  widely  dilTcrent,  as  the 
Queen  has  decidedly  and  pointedly  speeitied  to  Lord  Liverpool  that 
it  is  her  intention  to  obtrude  herself  at  the  King's  coronation.  If. 
therefore,  the  subject  were  suffered  to  pass  over  in  utter  silence 
after  this  express  and  positive  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Queen, 
officially  communicated  by  her  under  her  own  hand  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool as  the  King's  lirst  minister,  the  Queen,  on  the  one  hand,  might 
have  some  sort  of  color  to  assume  that  it  had  never  been  formally 
notified  to  her,  as  it  is  now  the  king's  intention  that  it  shall  be,  that 
she  should  never  be  suffered  by  the  King,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  appear  at  that  most  solemn  ceremony,  the  law  having  placed  the 
entire  control  upon  that  head  in  the  hands  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  King!  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  might  attribute  such  silence 
to  an  unworthy  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  of  his  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  invidiously  pretend  that  her  intimation  upon  this 
point  had  not  only  not  been  treated  with  common  civility,  but  had 
been  contemptuously  disregarded. 

**  Lord  Liverpool  will  observe  that  the  King  returns  unopened 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Queen  to  the  King.  This  is  only  in 
conformity  to  a  resolution  adopted  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  since  invariably  adhered  to  by  the  King  (but  which  must  have 
escaped  Lord  Liverpool's  recollection)  that  the  King  would  never 
again  receive  or  open  any  letter  or  paper  addressed  to  him  person- 
ally by  the  Queen. 

"  The  King  will  only  further  suggest  to  Lord  Liverpool  the  pro- 
priety of  postponing  any  reply  or  communication  whatsoever  upon 
this  subject  to  the  Queen  \intil  after  the  Court  at  Buckingham 
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Hnose  on  Ttiursdoj  oext.  From  what  so  lecentlj  occarred  with 
Kipi'ct  to  tbo  last  drawiDg-room,  the  Kiog  thinks  that  I.oid  Liver 
pool  will  clearly  perceive  the  wisdom  of  ihia  precaution." 

i.oiu>  Ln"EnpooL  to  toe  quees. 

■■  Fife  Hoiiae,  Slar  ^th.  I88L 
"  Lord  Liverpool  lins  (lie  lionor  to  inform  tlie  Queen  that,  as  it 
haabecohls  majL'siy's  iiivariuble  dficrminalioo  for  some  j-ears  to 
receive  no  comniuuication  from  llie  Queen  ciecpt  tlirougli  Ills  Gov- 
ernment, the  Kini;  directed  Lord  Liverpool  lo  npen  llie  Queen's 
letter:  and.  Lord  Liverpool  linving  liiid  the  Kubstnnce  of  it  before 
bis  majesty,  the  King  lias  commanded  Lord  Liverpool  to  say  in  nn' 
swcr  tliat  it  is  bis  Maji'^ty's  prerogative  to  regulate  the  ceremoolal 
of  his  corunatiou  iu  such  manner  as  be  may  think  fll;  Ihnt  tiio 
Queen  can  form  no  p:trt  of  that  cerciooniul,  except  in  consequence 
of  a  distinct  autborily  from  Ibc  King,  and  tbat  it  is  not  his  majes- 
ty's i[itention  under  tbe  present  circumstances  to  give  any  such 
auibority. 

"Lord  Liverpool  thinks  it  must  be  uonecessary,  in  contequeoce 
of  this  communicaiioQ.  to  notice  the  other  points  in  the  Queen'i 
letter,  but  be  will  further  odd  tiist  the  King  has  dispensed  with  the 
attendance  of  all  ladies  upon  his  coronation." 

THK  IJIHEN  TO  LOBD  LTVEHPOOL. 

"  Bmid«Dbaursh  House.  Sslurday,  Hoy  SttL 
"  The  Queen  is  much  surprised  at  Lord  Liverpool's  answer,  and 
assures  tbe  Earl  that  her  majesty  is  detcrmioed  to  attend  at  tba 
coronation ;  the  Queen  considering  it  ns  one  of  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges, which  her  majesty  is  resolved  ever  to  maintain." 

LOBD  LIVZBPOOL  TO  THE  KINO. 

"  Fife  Hous*.  May  5tli.  IBSl. 

"Lord  Liverpool  has  tlie  honor  to  send  your  majesty  the  answer 
which  lie  has  received  from  the  Queen.  Lord  Liverpool  humbly 
submits  that  the  correspondence  would  better  end  here,  at  leut  for 
the  present.  The  threat  is  an  empty  threat,  which  the  Queen  has 
evidently  not  the  power  of  carrj-iag  into  execution,  and  must 
appear  to  have  been  mEido  solely  wiib  a  view  to  extorting  money. 

"Lord  Liverpool  "W-ill  request  your  majesty  lo  be  pleased  to  re- 
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turn  the  Queen's  letter.    Lord  Liverpool  has  directed  a  copy  to  be 
prepared  for  your  majesty  of  the  whole  correspondence." 

'*  Fife  House,  Maj  7th,  IM. 

"Lord  Liverpool  lias  received  the  King's  commands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liist  communication  of  the  Queen  to  Lord  Liverpool 
of  the  5th  inst.,  to  inform  the  Queen  that  his  majesty  having  de-' 
^.  tehnined  that  the  Queen  shall  form  no  ptirt  of  the  ceremonial  of  his 
•^    coronation,  it  is  therefore  the  royal  pleasure  that  the  Queen  shall 
^^  not  attend  the  said  ceremony." 

^      The  Queen  persisting  in  her  demand  to  be  crowned,  she  was  at 

\    last  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  when  the  question  was  argued 

Iby  her  counsel.    A  curious  array  of  precedents  showed  that  most 

\oT  the  queens  had  not  been  crowned  with  their  husbands,  and  some 

j  not  at  all.    The  King  therefore,  having  the  discretion,  declined  to 

"^sanction  her  being  crowned  with  him. 

The  eagerness  to  be  present  was  extraordinary,  which  a  dispute 
that  arose  between  the  Chamberlain  and  other  high  functionaries, 
as  to  who  were  entitled  to  give  away  seats  in  Westminster  Hall, 
tended  to  increase.  The  whole  area  between  the  Abbey  and  the 
Hall  was  filled  with  grand-stands  and  galleries.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  farmed  out  the  side  aisle  of  the  Abbey — as  it  was  their 
privilege — to  a  speculator,  to  be  fitted  up  with  boxes,  which  he  let 
at  an  enormous  price.  Special  envoys  came  from  all  the  Courts. 
Every  peer  was  given  live  tickets,  all  the  great  functionaries  had 
a  certain  number,  but  the  Chamberlain  and  High  Steward  had  the 
distribution  of  three  and  four  thousand  apiece  respectively. 

On  the  eve  of  the  ceremonial  the  King  came  to  stay  at  the 
Speaker's,  while  at  one  in  the  morning  the  guests  began  to  anive. 
At  that  hour,  indeed,  all  the  streets  were  crowded  and  blocked  with 
carriages.  Some  slept  in  the  stands:  the  Guards  were  under  arms 
all  the  night.  At  ten  o'clock  his  Majesty  appeared,  and  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  entered  at  ten  o'clock, 
wearing  his  magnificent  robes,  said  to  have  cost  £25,000.  The  cost 
of  the  jewels  for  the  coronation  was  enormous,  and  the  amount 
was  swelled  by  the  addition  of  costly  ornaments  which  his  Majesty 
obtained  for  one  of  his  favorites,  which  it  was  attempted  to  include 
in  the  estimate.  Tliis  was  discovered  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield, 
and  exposed,  which  entailed  his  fall  and  banishment  The  King's 
herbwoman,  attended  by  six  maids,  led  the  way.  Dignitaries,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  followed.    English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  lords,  bear- 
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iag  the  standards  of  their  respective  countries.  Tbe  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  in  blue  ami  silvt^r,  succeeiicd:  and  il  v:aa  noted  that  of  nil  Uie 
brilliant  figures  Lonl  Londonderry,  the;  only  one  wlio  n-orc  Ibe  full 
robes  of  tbe  Garlrr,  was  the  most  sirlking  iind  impoiiing.  There 
woa  but  one  noble  surviving  wbo  bad  walked  at  tbe  coronation  of 
Qco^e  IIL — tbi!  Duke  of  Gordon — but  he  was  too  infirm  to  attend 
Tbe  King  was  dreadfully  exhausted,  tht:  bent  adding  to  his  fatigue, 
and  it  nros  thought  ha  would  luive  fainted.  The  xplendid  scene  llmt 
waited  him  at  tbe  Abbey  restored  bim.  Tlie  weight  of  bis  tlonk, 
tboiigb  tbe  Imiu  wiis  borne  by  seven  EUpponers,  added  to  his  dis- 
tress. Then  the  religious  riles,  of  great  lengib,  began — tbe  anoint- 
ing, a  sermon,  tbe  inking  tbe  Sacrament,  when  tbe  Archbishop 
prayed  tlint  "ho  nii'--bl  observe  tbe  commandment';  of  God."* 

In  tbe  evening  followed  tbe  grand  bnnquct  in  Westminster  Hnll, 
a  more  magniiici,Qt  scene  still  A  aon  of  scene-painter's  Gothic 
archway,  with  foklin:;  gates,  bad  been  erected  at  tbe  botlom,  through 
which  the  Duke  uf  Wellington  and  Lord  Anglesey  and  olhers  rode 
up  to  do  service.  Tbe  excitement  rose  to  its  bcigiit  when  the  well- 
known  spectacle  of  the  challenge  was  performed.  Young  Dymoke. 
tbe  hereditary  champion,  in  full  armor,  rode  in — bis  borse  was 
furnisbcd  from  a  circus — and  three  different  limes  flung  down  bis 
gauntlet,  while  the  challenge  was  proclaimed  by  a  herald.  The 
King  drank  to  bim  from  a  gold  cup.  and  be  drank  to  tbe  King,  re- 
ceiving tbe  goblet  "as  his  fee."  Ue  retired  backwarda.f  It  is  a 
pity  that  tbis  good  old  ceremony  bas  been  abolished.  It  was  related 
aa  a  prodigy  Of  culinary  orgjniiation,  that  240  tureens  of  soup, 
7CKH)  lb.  of  beef,  20.000  lb.  of  mutton,  etc.,  were  served;  but  in  our 
time  the  ordinary  professional  caterer  would  smile  at  aucb  an  insig- 
nificaut  call  on  his  exertions.^  . . 

This  great  day  thus  passed  over  with  infinite  success  for  all  con- 
cerned, save  the  unhappy  Queen,  wbo  was  pcrmiadetl  to  attempt  the    j 
proflilesa  venture  of  forcing  herself  on  the  ceremonies.    At  an  early   I 
Lour  she  set  off  in  her  coach  and  aix.  attended  by  Lord  ITood,  who,'^ 
as  we  sbaU  see,  was  to  figure  later  in  the  King's  interest.    After 

•  When  tba  Kin;  rstorned  trmn  St.  Edwaid'i  Cbaptl,  when  igm*  «t  tiM 
rtces  bad  takea  place,  he  found  the  Abbey  almoet  deserted  br  the  Und  peer* 
and  peereues,  "  but  he  mored  about  with  crcat  Kood-hnmor,"  and  qnka  to 

t  Tbe  bero  of  a  hundred  Oghti  Imil  also  to  back  Ms  steed,  -Rhich  wu  taund 
embarranlDK  to  Lord  Hood,  whose  horae  \ias  not  ve\\  bitlnl, 

X  There  were  100  douns  of  cbuti[ia^e,  Xti  ot  cJuvt,  and  ffiO.DOO  oC  port  and 
shen7.    Three  thouaand  peraou  irvre  entertsined  In  adjoining  rooiiu. 
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harinz  passed  in.  on  a  ticket,  not  her  own,  and  been  ref used  admit- 
tance a!  rarious  ectnnces.  the  f(dlowing  scene  took  place  on  ber 
first  attempt.  A  number  of  soldiers  drew  across  her  path,  and  the 
was  a«l:c-fl  for  Ler  tickc'^  Lord  Hood  said:  "  Don't  vou  know  your 
Queen?  She  necls  no  ticket."  The  official  said  he  had  his  orders, 
which  'nrr-re.  to  admit  no  one  without  a  ticket.  Lord  Hood  then 
produco<l  his  ticke;.  ani  the  man  said,  according  to  the  report,  that 
she  mizht  enter  upon  that.  She  hesitated,  then  declined.*  What 
wo'iil  1  Ilivc  occurred  had  she  obtained  permission — ^whether  the 
would  Liive  advanced  and  taken  her  place  beside  her  consort,  on 
which  some  unK-c-mlv  scene  would  have  followed — it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  snv:  but  it  was  agreed  bv  friends  and  enemies  that  it  waa  an 
unditinilie^i  an'l  fniiikss  proceeiling.  as  she  attempted  it;  and  that, 
if  attomijtefl  at  all.  it  shouM  have  been  carried  through  with  daring 
and  resolution.  As  ?hc  rctrcntctl  bafflctl.  scornful  jeers  from  the 
crowfi — whose  sympiithies  are  often  forfeited  by  defeat  or  repulse^ 
followed  lif-r. 
From  this  time  all  her  proceedings  were  marked  with  worse  than 
i  the  old  recklessness.  On  that  evening  she  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
7  >»i'  Norfolk,  demanding  in  consequence  "of  the  insiilt  of  that  mom* 
\  ing."  to  be  crowned  by  herself  within  a  week;  as  the  preparations 
^. being  ready,  it  would  save  expense  to  the  nation!  A  few  ni^ts 
later,  Den  man  went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  with  a  large  party, 
dancing,  laughing,  and  romping,  "  but  he  saw  that  her  spirits  were 
frightfully  overstrained."  Indeed,  her  friends  held  that  she  had 
received  her  death-blow  in  that  mortification.  But  this  may  be 
fairly  doubted,  as  her  ner^'es  were  not  of  such  delicate  texture. 

This  magnificent  celebration  being  happily  concluded,  to  his  great 
glory,  the  King  was  now  free  to  consider  other  schemes— and 
notably  to  cultivate  his  favorite  x)assion  for  building.  We  may 
review  the  state  of  affairs  to  which  his  mania  for  rebuilding  or  al- 
tering his  two  palaces  of  Windsor  and  Buckingham  House  had 
brought  him.    The  year  before  his  death  the  account  stood  thus: 


Original  EKtinuLtc  Coft. 

Windsor  Castle,  building £130,000  £825,000           £17B,00D 

State  Apartments (Unlcnown) 

Furniture,  etc £150,000  £167,000            £17,000 

Lands £58,000           

Total £a0O.OOO  £550,000           SKOjSKO 

•  This  part  of  the  story  seems  improbable,  as  it  la  likely  the  tickets 
personal  and  not  transferable. 
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Tbua  here  TTM  an  unworranled  debt  of  £350,000  incurred.  "We 
turn  to  Buckingliam  House,  nnd  lind  Ibnt  \\k  cslimnle  wns  £270.000, 
the  nctunl  cost  £482,000— an  excess  of  £212.000— making  ncnrly 
half  D  million  togetlier.  Bui  even  this  wns  not  n'.t.  Tim  act  rct-onue 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  n-aching  a  surplus  of  £70,000  n  j-car.  hod 
been  allotted  to  pny  for  llic  building  ob  it  ivcnt  on:  but  it  wns  found 
out  Hint  this  reBdy-moDcy  had  been  seized  on  nnd  dtvoled  to  oilier 
building  purposes,  leaving  but  a  biilancc  of  £4000  a  year  for  the 
palaces.*  How  these  unkwful  plundcrings  were  tolerated  is  ioeon- 
ceivcble.  An  advance  out  of  moneys  owing  by  the  Frtncb  Govern- 
ment wns  tlien  madi',  cqiiitliy  unjust itinble,  and  nmouiiiing  to 
£250.000.  On  the  otiior  baud,  it  must  be  mcniioned  that  it  wns 
calculated  ttiat  the  rents  of  ibc  new  Cnrlion  lloiue  Terrace  would 
sell  for  £70,000.  Nash,  his  favorite  archiieei,  liiid  been  concerned 
in  all  his  plans  for  the  Piiviiion  and  liie  new  Regpiit  qunner.  These 
proceedings  show  rluiL  it  was  not  sa  unprceedenl»l  ii  tbiii^  for  min- 
isters to  allow  tbe  Kin?  lo  help  himself  to  "oilds  nnd  ends"  of  the 
public  moneys  as  Mr.  Herries,  in  bis  Slemoir  of  his  father,  would 
malic  out.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Secretary  to  tlie  TrcBSUiy  should 
not  have  at  least  known  of  these  practices.  The  result,  however, 
was  to  rnze.  not  St.  James'  Paiace.t  but  Carlton  House,  aud  to  take 
Buckinsham  House  in  hand  for  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding-. 
Accordingly,  in  1925.  it  wns  handed  over  lo  Ibe  builders  nnd  archi- 
tect, and  at  the  King's  death  was  left  an  unfinished  pila  The  King 
took  his  favorite  mode  of  planning  piecemeal  aud  altering  bit  by  bit, 
to  which  his  favorite  was  obliged  to  adapt  his  plans  and  suggestions. 
It  should,  however,  be  staled  tlint  the  Duke  of  Montrose  assured 
Lord  Colchester  that  a  caiculition  had  been  made  of  the  rcpnire 
necessary  tor  Carlion  House,  and  also  for  those  of  Bucldngham 
House,  and  that  there  was  but  little  diUerence  between  Ihem. 

*  It  bad  t)e«n  thus  spent: 

Oa  account  or  York  House CS'.OOO     ^ 

Finishing  Windsor M.«0     _ 

Ditto.  Nsw  Carilon  HouM ll.OB     ~ 

Blcto,  Downing  Street. S.01T 

Redemption  at  Land  Tax.  Carlton  House 9&.«a 

Alterations.  St,  James's  Park O.MO 

£118.B«i 
t  "  Lite  of  Lord  LlTflrpool,"  ».  p.  *30.     This  proposol.  alreadj-  referred  lo, 
probably  eonceras  the  grounds  round  St.  James's  Pnlace  pardens,  etc..  and 
does  not.  oi  Mr.  Young  thinlis.  Imply  that  the  polaoe  "ns  lo  be  raied.    Tbe 
■ttict  meaning,  however,  seems  to  coniey  thni  the  palace  nas  to  be  lerelled. 
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"Other  altemtions  of  an  architectural  sort  arc  also  proceeding  in 
London/'  wrote  LoM  Colchester  later.  ''The  King's  new  palace, 
on  the  site  of  Buckint^ham  House,  is  covered  in;  the  Duke  of  YorlLs, 
on  the  site  of  his  former  hou^^c,  is  sold  in  its  unfinishefi  state  to  Lord 
StaiTonl  for  £80,000;  and  he  ;;i\Ts  £30.000  more  to  Lord  Gower  to 
finish  it  for  his  residence.  Carlton  House  has  nearly  disappeared; 
and  the  new  terrace  of  houses  towunls  the  Mall  is  rising  rapidly;  tlie 
grass  part  of  St.  Jamrs's  Park  is  to  he  laid  out  in  shrubberies  like 
I<<fgent's  Park.  New  gateways,  colonnaded,  are  already  built  at 
Hyde  Park  CoriuT,  leading  on  one  side  into  the  King's  garden  by 
Constitution  Hill,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
house,  into  Hyde  Park.  A  new  bridge  of  five  arches  has  been 
thrown  across  the  Serpentine,  at  the  end  nearest  to  Kensington  Gar- 
dens; and  a  new  carriage  drive  has  Ix^en  made  round  the  whole  of 
the  Park  north  of  the  Serpent i no.  wiiich  makes  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  tlie  airinir  ground  for  carriages  and  equestrians." 

To  the  Londoner  few  objocts  are  more  familiar  than  the  Marble 
Arch,  the  Oxford  Street  entrance  to  the  Park.  This  monument, 
suggested  by  his  Majesty  and  copied  frnm  that  of  Constantine  at 
Rome,  stood  within  living  memory  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
It  has  no  doubt  puzzled  th '  spectator  what  could  have  been  the 
intention  in  erecting  this  rather  bald  and  costly  gateway;  but,  it 
seems,  it  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  his  J^IaJesty, 
much  as  the  great  French  monarch  erected  yfam^o^ant  memorials  of 
himself,  a  la  gloire  de  Louis  XIV.  On  the  summit  was  to  have  been 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  King  by  Chantrey;  on  each  side  bas- 
reliefs  recording  TrafiUgar  and  Waterloo.  The  Duke's  bust  was  to 
have  been  displayed  on  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue,  "  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia."  while  on  various  other  portions  were  to 
have  \Mivn  sliown  the  King  "approving  the  plan  of  the  campaign," 
the  King  "rewarding  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  Waterloo." 
Statues  of  tlie  inferior  offlccrs  were  to  have  been  disposed  about  the 
monument.  The  cost  would  have  been  enormous,  and  the  King 
was  prudent  enough  to  set  the  plan  aside.* 


*  Two  piiornioiM  blocks  of  Carrara  marble,  which  had  been  ordered  lij  N*- 
|ti«l(Min  for  thi'  purpoM*  of  makinf?  some  commemoration  of  his  Tictories,  had 
hpf*n  |tn*M*ntivl  to  hiH  Majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Tiutcany.  It  was  determined  to 
frtvblon  out  of  them  an  eiuirmous  Waterloo  vase,  twenty  feet  high,  and  the 
liilf«iit«  of  WeNtnmctitt,  the  sculptor,  were  employe<I  for  the  purpose:  but  the 
Kintf  i-f*«|U(rin)C  that  his  flgure  should  be  conspicuous  among  the  group  of  Tk^ 
I  lira,  ttiU  it  lea  was  also  abandoned. 
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At  this  time  Mr.  Cauniii^  lipgnii  lo  rcnppenr  upon  tlic  scene;  and 
it  wa»  to  be  erpecied  thut  such  an  inu-llcci  ns  bis  wna.  even  wUen  lie 
nffected  by  resignation  to  vS-jcg  liiniseif,  should  let  its  force  be  felt. 
Lord  Liverpool,  over  wlioiu  lie  exercised  un  e.\lmtirdinnr}'  influence, 
seemed  lo  look  for  I  lie  lirat  opijorluulty  10  get  Ids  aid  onec  more; 
and  ivhen  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  June,  1S21,  proposed  retiring-,  and 
there  ivDs  lo  be  a  rcdiMtribiition  of  olMccs.  lie  eiijrf^cstcd  lo  the  King- 
"that  llic  first  offer  inii&t  Ik  inade  to  3Ir.  C'linnlu^,  n'boiit  ho  pro- 
posed to  place  at  tlie  Adtnimlly."  Tbe  King,  lionrever,  who  likeil 
nursing  his  resentmcaca  and  giving  clfcct  10  them,  na  a  mode  of 
adding  to  liis  Impon.-incc,  declined  to  make  iiny  change.  Tlds  led 
to  a  regular  discussion.  i[i  which  the  point  was  pressed  on  the  King, 
much  to  his  annoyance.  As  lie  (Lonl  Liverpoo])  had  jujt  lost  his 
wife,  the  Cabinet  took  the  matter  in  Iiaod,  In  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Sidmouth,  his  Majestj- explaiui-d  tlmt  "ho  ilid  not  mean  to 
proscribe  Mr.  CanDin^  altogether,  nor  to  express  his  determinntioii 
10  esclude  him  forcvi.T  from  tlie  Cabinet;  he  oniy  begged  not  to 
hare  him  pressed  on  liim  at  present,  not  being  prepared,  on  the 
sudden,  to  give  him  that  full  cootidenre  which  a  Cabinet  minister 
had  a  right  to  expect:  that  be  hud  nothing  like  enmity  to  3Ir,  Can- 
ning; that,  on  the  CDotrary.  if  Mr.  Canning  should  attend  Ibu 
levee,  he  would  receive  him  with  the  greatest  civihty;  and  that,  if 
Mr.  Canning  had  oihi=r  objects,  he  would  gladly  promote  them." 

That  he  had  reaenlment  was  oniy  too  certain;  and  he  later  de- 
clared that  "he  had  made  a  vow"  never  to  admit  him.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's secretary  lella  us  that  the  cause  of  this  dislike  was,  not  liia 
share  in  opposition  to  ihe  prosecution  of  the  Queen,  but  the  con- 
duct ot  his  supportere  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  tliough  followers 
of  the  Government,  hud  thought  it  right  to  adopt  his  course.  The 
King,  however,  attributed  it  10  his  instigation. 

Lord  Liverpool,  however,  in  his  bereavement,  urged  the  point,  and 
to  his  friends  commented  bitterly  on  the  unworthy  pretejts  urged. 
It  was  proscription,  he  said.  The  objection  waa  "one  of  personal 
pique  and  resentment,"  "But  you  must  know,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "what  baa  been  passing-  behind  the  scenes,"  This  feeling 
00  the  part  of  the  Kiog  "has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  past  errors." 
He  even  charged  him  with  a  secret  scheme  for  destroying  the 
Govemmeal  when  the  opportunity  offered.  If  the  King  persisted, 
"he  must  look  out  for  another  minister."  The  King-,  ever  fertile 
In  resources,  then  affected  to  be  eager  to  have  Lord  Sidmouth  with 
him  on  his  journey  to  Ireland,  which  would  postpone  the  issue,  and 
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3Ir.  Canning  himself  begged  that  he  might  not  be  pressed ;  onwUeh 
Lord  Liverpool  gave  way  for  the  present,  declaring  hcmerer  that 
the  question  was  only  adjoured. 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  this  discussion  which  the  question  Itself 
does  not  account  for,  and  wliicb  was  really  owing  to  a  matter  of  a 
private  character  which  had  indamcd  the  King  to  an  cztraordiiiuy 
degree.  It  was  indeed  to  add  to  his  long  roll  of  personal  feelings^ 
and  was  the  cause  of  rooted  dislike  which  from  this  hoar  he 
bore  to  the  Prime  Minister.  A  young  clergyman  named  Smniier 
hod  been  selected  as  tutor  by  Lord  Conynglmm  for  his  two  sons* 
and  had  taken  them  abroad  to  Geneva.  The  father,  it  seems,  had 
promised  that  an  annuity  or  a  benefice  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
services.*  In  1820  this  pupil.  Lord  Francis  Conynglmm,  had  been 
appointed  Master  of  the  Hobos  and  First  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to 
the  Kinir,  whose  devotion  to  the  family  was  now  beginning  to 
declare  itself.  The  pupil  had  often  sounded  his  praises  to  his 
Majesty,  wlio  took  as  groat  a  delight  in  new  faces  and  persons  that 
were  likely  to  please  liim,  as  a  sultan  does  in  favorites.  His  Majesty 
expressed  a  wisli  to  see  him,  and  he  was  sent  for  to  Brighton,  dined 
at  the  Pavilion,  and  "  had  a  conversation  of  three  hours'  standing." 

The  courtiers,  we  are  told,  looked  grave,  but,  with  nice  forecast, 
told  him  his  fortune  was  made.  The  following  year,  in  April,  1821,  a 
canonry  at  Windsor  fell  vacant,  and  the  King  at  once  named  the 
new  favorite,  a  young  man  of  thirty  years  old  and  a  mere  curate,  for 
the  canon's  office.  But  Lord  Liverpool  boldly  and  decidedly  de- 
clined to  adopt  this  recommendation,  and  told  the  King  that  it 
"  would  be  most  injurious  to  his  interests  and  give  great  umbrage  to 
the  Church. "  He  added,  however,  that  to  help  his  Majesty  out  of 
the  difficulty,  he  was  willing  to  recommend  the  clergyman  for  a 
benefice  and  advance  him  afterwards. 

THE  KINO  TO  LORD  LIYEBFOOL. 

'*  Brighton,  April  lath,  laiL 
"It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  the  King  has  received  Lord 
Liverpool's  letter  of  yesterday,  and  the  more  as  the  King  feels  that 


*  Tills  arrangrement  naturally  roused  some  Bpeculation,  mad  it 
repeated  that  this  was  only  the  reward  for  a  more  substAiitlal 
merely  education,  in  the  shape  of  havinfl:  saved  his  eldest  charge  from  on  Im- 
provident marriafce  with  a  younfc  Swiss  frirl,  by  marnrinff  her  himmH 
however,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  has  been  distinctly  denied  by  hit  fiamUj; 
ft  must  be  said  that  the  dergj-man  proved  an  excellent  diviiM  and 
with  whose  career  so  shrewd  a  stroke  was  scarcely  consistent.    ' 
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ever  since  the  nppoin(m-iil  of  Lord  Liverpool  ns  his  First  StiniEter 
he  hns  not  merely  Bhown  nn  uniform  dcaire  not  to  Ibwnrt  nny  views 
of  Lord  Liverpool  or  of  tiis  friends  in  liic  dispoail  of  the  pntronngi? 
of  ILe  Crown;  but,  on  the  conirary,  lo  oblige  Lonl  Ijiverpool,  ond 
to  give  ercrj'  support  in  liis  power  lo  nn  Adniiiiislraliou  erealed  by 
bimself.  the  King  hna  yielded  every  prrBOnnI  feeling. 
.  ■'In  illustration  of  wliicli  the  King  need  only  draw  Lord  Liver- 
pool's ntlenlion  to  two  very  recent  events,  omongst  numberless 
others;  nomely— the  reraovnl  ot  Lord  Fife  (ii  measure  certainly  pain- 
ful to  the  Eing's  private  feelings),  and  the  disregard  of  the  King's 
desire  (conveved  to  Lord  Liverpool  tlirougii  Sir  Benjnrain  Bloomfleidi 
'that  Mr.  B.  Paget  sliould  succeed  lo  the  olflce  of  Recelver-Geneml.' 
Kotwitlistnnding  wliidi,  ilic  appointment  of  nnoiher  iadividiiiil  (tiow- 
ever  eligible)  took  ploce  iviilioul  furlher  reference  to  the  King. 

"  Under  so  extraonlimiry  a  proceeding  did  tiie  King  wiiLhold  his 
eignnture  to  the  wan-jint  of  nppointmenl?  or  dtd  the  King  call  upon 
Lord  Liverpool  to  forfeit  Ids  promise  or  his  wordT  The  King  might 
also  add  the  instance  iu  ivhich  he  sucrilked  the  most  painful  per- 
iionol  feelings  and  opiuions  to  tl>c  ndvice  and  earnest  desire  of  Lord 
Liverpool  '  that  the  King  should  not  accept  the  resignation  of  Sir. 
Canning,  but  suScr  him  to  remain  in  fala  councils,'  in  epite  of  the 
very  unwarrantable  conduct  of  that  gentleman  {as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet)  in  his  place  in  Parliament. 

"The  question  of  this  nomination  to  the  vacant  canonry  of 
"Windsor  does  not  rest  upon  the  seli'etion  which  the  King  has  made 
for  that  appointment,  nor  does  the  King  doubt  (he  sincerity  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  desire  to  make  a  suitable  provision  in  lieu  of  that  des- 
tined by  the  King  for  Mr.  Sumner;  hut  theje  are  principles  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerntious  which  will  ever  guide  the  King  in 
his  course  through  life.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  desire  to  relieve  the 
King  from  any  embarrassment  which  the  present  CHse  may  occasion, 
appears  solely  to  have  directed  Ids  view  lo  the  policy  or  impoUcy  of 
this  nomination,  and  wholly  to  have  dis^rcgorded  that  vital  point 
of  the  transaction  which  involves  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  his 
sovereign. 

"The  King,  therefore,  sees  no  reason  to  alter  his  determination 
of  appointing  Mr.  Sumner  lo  ihe  vacant  canonry  of  Windsor;  and, 
'however  willing  the  King  might  be  lo  give  iip  his  own  opinions  to 
Lord  Liverpool's  wishes,  It  is  tw  longer  a  question  of  the  propriety  of 
this  little  appointment  (as  the  King  has  already  stated),  but  whether 
the  King's  word  is  to  be  held  sacred  or  is  to  be  of  no  avail. 
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"Tbe  Kin 2  ricq-iaintai  Loni  luvcrpooi  thai  t2i«  appointment 

given  by  h\ms»:\i  aloLc.  u=>oIir  ::<ni  by ,  or  at  tLc  instance  of  anj 

private  fri^md  of  the  Ein;r'!9  or  of  31  r.  Summ-r'a.  H:«  merit  snd  his 
chararM-r  'xurt-.  hU  only  ref-on«n^«:-C'ia::rins.  and  the  Ein:r  thinks  mcfa 
recomm'-ni].; lions  morccaK^:l;i:'-i  (••  lio  honor  and  to  give  satiafacfion 
than  to  criv<:  'umbrage'  to  the  Church," 

Estraonlinarv  offices  sf^mo<J  to  lK-<^me  vacant  of  a  swVlen  for 
Xhe  ape^-iul  U'Dcnt  of  the  man  whom  the  King  wa-s  eugtT  to  honor. 

Lord  Livf-ryvxil.  in  ffply.  vindicatc-d  hink>e}f.  but  declineti  posi- 
tivrrlv  to  f:\inn^n  his  nr^/iution — a  determination  innnitelv  credixLabIc 
to  hU  firmnf->^. 

But  it  l«  amu-inir  ?o  rend  the  fxrit'-mcnt  produced  at  the  Cattle  by 
thi-s  rr>nt^nrion.  "If  you  had  ■v-*!!  the  King."  wrote  his  pupil  to 
the  crindid.i^-.  "  vnn  •.vould  hive  L'ivi-n  up  :dl  voiir  own  fcvlinsrs 
and  liavi-  Uf-n  <'nrip-lv  intf'r»-ri-<i  in  \\\<.  I  never  niw  anvthinz  like 
it.  lie  w;i-  t\\\\\f  iu  de-pair."  Exp res>e>  were  i^'ni  to  the  clergy- 
man that  'lie  miLdit  not  sufri?r  more  than  could  be  avoided. '' 
"There  never  wa-^  anythinir  whirh  thn:-w  fsuch  a  gloom  of  despair 
upon  all  our  face>.  But,  a>  the  King  mo<t  kindly  quoted,  when  he 
5^w  my  agony,  '  Nil  de.^peramlum.*  etc.  You  cannot  conceive  what 
he  ha.s  sutTered  on  this  or:ca>ion.  He  i<  without  exception  the  best- 
hearted  man  that  ever  lived."  The  injured  but  fortunate  divine 
wa.s  at  onc*e  made  King's  chaphun,  and  given  a  capital  house  at 
Windsor,  and  wa.-^  informed  that  other  arrangements  were  in  pro- 
gress. This  trK^k  the  shape  of  librarian  at  Carlton  House;  vicarship 
of  St.  Helen's.  Abingdon ;  Canon  of  Worcester  in  the  following  year. 

But  the  King  wa.s  "mortally  wounded*'  by  the  tnmsaction,  and 
Lord  Mount-Charle.*,  with  perfect  truth,  declared  "he  would  never 
forget  it."  For  a  more  experienced  judge,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
writing  to  Lord  Liverpool  a  little  later,  assured  him  that  "the  King 
has  never  forgiven  your  opposition  in  the  case  of  Sunmer.  This 
feeling  has  influenced  every  action  of  his  Ufe  in  relation  to  his 
Government  from  that  moment;  and.  I  believe,  to  more  than  one  of 
us  he  avowed  that  hi.s  objection  to  Mr.  Canning  was,,  that  his 
accession  to  the  Government  was  peculiarly  desirable  to  you.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  unju.st  or  more  unfair  than  this  feelling;  and  as 
there  Is  not  one  of  your  colleagues  who  did  not  highly  approve  of  ' 
what  you  did  respecting  Sumner,  so  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  suffer  with  you  all  the  consequences  of  tliat  act." 

What  a  picture  of  weakue>s  anil  folh'!    We  may  smile  at  the  \ 
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at  Windsor — Uie  eanumlia'a  "nguny,"  tlic  nji^llnipd  Eio^,  and  Uiu 
whole  worked  up  by  Uie  ujurlifrs  luid  llatitrera  iuio  u  lempfst.  Tlie 
lucky  divine  wus  coDSoleil  by  bciug  made  libruriun  ut  Curllon  House. 
Vicar  of  St.  Hckn's,  AbiiigUoo,  Cuuun  of  Worccattr  in  tlie  fiucceeil- 
ingyenr,  Cliiipluin  in  Onliuury,  Ck-rk  of  ilie  Closet,  and  Uiree  yeara 
later  wus  offered  the  bbLopric  of  JiiinuiL-u.  But  here  be  liesilated. 
ood  consulted  the  excelteut  Kuigbtou  as  to  its  beliii;  nci.-eplalilc  \o 
Yua  Majesty,  owniug,  liuwever,  that  lie  would  "  be  Ueurtless  and 
profligate  "  (o  07eilook  Budi  objections  aa  lo  tlie  lienltb  of  his  Utile 
children,  etc.  However,  he  went  down  lo  see  the  Kiflg.  who 
deekred  be  would  leave  hini  "\uibia«setl."  The  King  indeed  eaid 
be  was  advancing  in  years,  niul  did  not  now  easily  tittacb  himself  to 
new  faces;  lie  must  now  exjiecl  many uudfrequeul  illnesses,  "when 
it  'Kun  a.  satisfaction  to  bim  to  know  thai  I  was  at  bund,  tbul  I  suited 
him,  that  ho  hud  other  views  fnr  nie."  In  short,  he  felt  it  a  duly  to 
comply  wiib  the  King's  wishes,  •'!  hope."  wrote  3tr.  Sumner  to 
his  ludy,  "you know  and  think  how  the  Kiuir  deserves  to  lie  loved. 
He  could  not  talk  of  the  possibdity  of  my  leaving  Eugbutd,  without 
shedding  tears.  He  bebnved  most  beautifully.  In  the  meantime,  I 
am  quite  sure  It  is  better,  splrilually  speaking,  to  have  been  leady 
and  desirous  to  gOi  temporally  speaking,  it  may  be  better  tot  me 

And  so  it  was  to  prove  with  siugular  rapidity.  The  following 
year  a  stall  at  Canterbury  was  offered  by  Lord  Liverpotd,  who  nicely 
Bu^est«d  that  "  ic  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  any  further  pro- 
motion;" on  which  his  Itlajesty  suggested  that  "he  should  be  the 
next  bishop."  which  Bir  W.  Eoigbtoo  declared  was  done  by  the 
King  in  the  most  agreeable  way.  "So  now,  my  dear  friend," 
writes  the  physician,  "you  may  begin  to  do  everything  ai  if  you 
were  at  this  moment  a  bishop.  Be  so  good  as  to  get  rid  of  your 
sbirt-frill  and  your  trousers.  It  is  the  Bong's  wish  you  should  im- 
mediately take  your  doctor's  degree." 

Next  year  he  became  Bishop  of  Llandoff.  But  this  was  a  poor 
Welsh  thing,  so  the  year  after  the  fortunate  divhu  received  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  patron : 

THE  KlUa  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  IXAKDAFT. 

'■Royal  Lodge.  November  IB,  IB». 

"Mt  dear  Bishop, 

"The  very  moment  I  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  I  nominaied  you  his  successor.      In  doing  this  I 
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have  not  only  consulted  what  is  most  ngrcc&blc  to  my  own  feelings^ 
but  what  my  conscience  tells  me  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  see 
of  Winchester,  and  also  for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  general. 

"  Yours  sincerely » 

"G.  R" 

The  following  year  his  brother  became  Bishop  of  Chester. 

When  the  King  returned  from  Hanover,  a  new  plan  for  disposing 
of  Mr.  Canning  released  tbe  King  from  the  prospect  of  having  his 
8er\'ices  forced  upon  bim.  There  was  a  plan  of  sending  him  as  Gov- 
ernor-General to  India.  Lord  Hustings  had  signified  his  wish — in 
an  informal  way,  as  it  proved — to  be<celeased  from  that  ofi)ce»  and 
the  directors  were  willini^  to  offer  it  to  Mr.  Cannimr.  The  Kinir.  to 
use  his  father's  expression,  had  "  jiimpe<l  *'  at  thi:4  solution.  He  was 
so  eager  indeed,  that  when  it  was  found  that  Lonl  Hastings's  resig- 
nation was  a  sort  of  vicarious  one,  and  full  of  difilcultiestoact  upon, 
the  King  pressed  it,  and  insisted  it  should  be  handed  to  the  direc- 
tors. In  his  eagerness  he  had  even  declared  that  otherwl«^?  he  should 
have  found  no  objection  to  receiving  3Ir.  Canning  among  his  minis- 
ters. It,  however,  came  to  nothing,  as  the  resignation  was  found  to 
be  inoperative.  Meanwhile  the  ofiices  had  been  filed  up  by  recruits 
from  the  Grenville  section  of  the  Opposition,  all  pro-Catholics,  and 
the  King  might  congratubte  himself  on  his  adroit  management.  As 
Canning  wrote  bitterly,  he  was  in  the  position  of  having  declined 
India,  which  was  not  vacant,  *'  and  there  has  been  no  other  proposal 
made  to  me  since  this  failure/'  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  first 
of  many  such  struggles  in  which  the  ministers  were  to  be  engaged. 

The  power  and  fertility  of  resource  shown  by  the  King  in  resist- 
ing what  was  objectionable  to  him  would  have  commanded  admira- 
tion, if  displayed  on  worthier  occasions  and  directed  by  a  probability 
of  success ;  but  it  was  his  fate  to  choose  occasions  where  his  case 
was  weak,  and  he  usually  only  succetnled  in  protracting  his  surren- 
der. He  mistook  the  signs  of  the  crisis,  and  either  resisted  where 
he  should  have  yielded,  or  yielded  where  he  might  have  resisted. 

Yet  he  had  told  the  Irish  that  instead  of  opposing  the  union  they 
should  have  ''made  terms.**  His  tactics,  when  he  found  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  about  to  be  forced  upon  him,  were  ingenious,  if  not  crafty. 
The  secret  of  his  new  dislike  to  the  minister  was.  as  Canning  in- 
formed his  secretary,  a  belief  that  he,  while  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  Queen,  had  secretly  urged  his  friends 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  strenuous  opposition.     "NVlien  the  King 
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Icnmed  (hnt  the  £:ist  Indian  dirpclors  were  hdxious  to  nppotnC  Mr. 
Caoniag  Governor-Gene  ml,  with  ralber  siispitious  nrdor  he  bccnme 
tin  eager  supporter  ot  tbc  plan.  Mr.  Cunning  liimsell  relatL's  tlie 
incident:  "In  June  lost  Itacrc  was  n  eonlcsC  between  Liverpool  and 
the  King,  for  anil  ngninst  my  rcadnii.isiou  into  offlce.  I  tlieu  begged 
not  to  be  pressed  tipon  Ibc  King.  On  Ilia  Majesty's  reliini  from  Ire- 
land, ho  espressly  forbade  Liverpool  lo  open  llie  subject,  and  it  was 
adjourned  till  llie  return  from  Hiinovcr.  Soon  iifter  the  King's  dc- 
piarturc  tor  Hanover  the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  commu- 
nicated to  me  a  letter  from  Lord  Ilostiugs.  implying  In  the  clearest 
manner  his  (Lord  Hasling!!'is)  wish  to  hear  thai  a  successor  (o  him 
had  been  appointed.  I  consented  to  be  named — subject,  of  coiubc, 
to  the  King's  being  prepared  to  approve  ihenoraiuation."  3Ir.  Can- 
ning goes  on  lo  say  that  not  mnny  days  after  this  communieetton 
Colonel  Doyle,  Lonlllii^tings's  most  confldeniiot  friend,  cnmetosay 
that  the  resignation  was  a  niisapprelieosion,  and  tliul  he  knew  Lord 
Hastings  had  no  iutcolion  of  rcsigniug.  And  prefenrlj-  it  was  dis- 
covered that  such  viearious  resignation  would  be  informal  and  bave 
no  effect.  "  Here  was  an  end  of  Ihe  vacancy,  which,  however,  bad 
been  announced  to  the  King.  The  King  had  jumped  at  the  solu- 
tion of  difQcutiiea  which  was  opened  to  him  by  the  appointment  to 
India.  Ills  A lajesty  undertook  lo  do  anytlilng  in  his  power  to  make 
Lord  Hastings's  resignation  easy  to  him;  and  he  determined,  on  his 
return  to  England,  to  see  Colonel  Doyle  himself,  and  to  leant 
whether  the  resignation  so  sent  lo  him  (as  has  been  described)  might 
not  now  be  made  available.  I  understand  hts  Uajesty  to  have  said 
at  the  same  time  tliat,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  opening  India,  he 
would  waive  his  objection  to  the  arrangement  proposed  In  June.  In 
this  state  things  were  when  I  saw  Lord  Liverpool  after  the  King's 
return  from  Hanover,"  Heconeludedbydeelaringthat '  thefnilun, 
I  presume,  everybody  will  attribute  (as  I  do  in  my  own  mind)  not  to 
the  ill-disposiiion  of  the  Government,  but  to  the  unaltered  resent- 
ment  of  the  King."  His  Majesty  had,  how«ver,  to  jrleld,  and  Ur. 
Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary. 

THE   KING   TO  LORD   EIDOS. 

"  Curlton  Palace,  Satunlnr  nieht,  JUI7  rth.  IBtl. 

"Mr  DEAR  FniENB, 

'■I  must  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter,"  which  is  very 
acceptable  lo  my  feelings:  God  grant  that  you  may  longlive  lo  enjoy 
•  Acknowledgment  lor  hti  iiarldom. 
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tho  honors  so  justly  due  to  jour  eminent  talents  and  distingoiahed 
services.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  early  in  tho  morning,  as  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you.  Always,  my  dear  Friend, 

**  Very  affectionately  yours^ 


THB  RA>fK. 
Thursday  erening,  6  o'clock,  JvSj  tfth,  ISU. 


•( 


"My  dear  Chancellor, 

*'  I  delay  not  a  moment  thanking  you  for  your  affectionate 
note.  I  have  known  you,  and  with  truth  I  do  add  that  I  have 
loved  and  esteemed  you  as  a  friend,  much  too  long  for  a  moment  to 
entertain  a  thouglit  that  you  would  not  have  presented  yourself  both 
at  the  levee  yesterday,  as  wdl  as  the  Drawing  Room  this  day,  if  it 
had  been  morally  possible  for  you  to  have  done  so.  If  there  be  any 
blame,  it  rests  with  me.  for  not  having  sent  to  inquire  after  you,  but 
which  I  desire  you  will  not  impute  to  forgetfulness  on  my  side,  but 
to  the  constant  worry  and  hurly-burly  I  have  been  perpetually  kept 
in  for  the  last  fortnight. 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Always  your  most  affectionate  Friend, 

**G.R. 

"  P.S.— I  shall  rejoice,  if  you  are  able  to  come  to  me,  to  see  you 

on  Sunday  as  usual.'* 

THE    BA^fW, 

''Brighton,  Dee.  Mh,  18U. 
"My  dear  Friend, 

'*  You  flattered  me  that  when  you  had  relaxation  from  boai- 
ness  you  would  make  me  a  short  visit.  It  strikes  me  that  next  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  are  the  two  most  probable  days  to  afford  you  such 
an  opportunity;  therefore,  if  this  should  be  so,  and  unless  you 
have  formed  any  pleasanter  scheme  for  yourself,  pray  come  to  me 
then.  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  swear  in  one  or  two 
of  my  state  servants,  the  most  of  whom  you  will  find  aasembled 
here;  therefore  pray  be  properly  prepared.  I  hope  it  is  not  neoee- 
sary  forme  to  add  how  truly  happy  I  should  be,  if  our  dear  and  good 
friend  Lord  Stowell  would  accompany  you.   A  hearty  welcome,  good 
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and  wann  beds,  turkey  and  chine,  and  last,  though  not  least  in  love, 
liver  and  crow,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"Most  sincerely  yours, 

"G.  R 

••P.S.— N.B.  No  Church  preferment  will  be  requested  on  the 
present  occasion." 


Excited  by  the  plaudits  that  attended  him  during  this  brilliant 
show,  the  King  now  conceived  the  plan  of  travelling  through  the 
various  portions  of  his  dominions.  His  flatterers  had,  no  doubt, 
persuaded  liim  that  he  was  now  popular,  and  that  this  proceeding 
of  showing  liimself  to  his  people  would  further  stimtilate  their  loy- 
alty. In  this  and  the  following  year,  he  made  progresses  through 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Hanover,  which,  taken  with  the  coronation 
and  his  failing  health,  must  have  been  very  fatiguing  to  his  Majesty. 

The  news  that  the  King  was  coming  to  Ireland  caused  unbounded 
excitement  in  that  portion  of  his  dominions,  of  which  evidence  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  religious  parties  agreed  to  hold  a  truce 
for  the  occasion,  the  Lord  Mayor  sending  a  message  to  Lord  Fingal 
to  announce  that  "  King  William's  statue  should  not  be  dressed** 
on  the  usual  occasion.  All  united  in  the  Joyful  preparations.  Sir 
Benjamin  Bloomfield,  who  had  been  despatched  as  aiMnU€ouri0r, 
was  fCted  at  a  public  dinner  of  all  factions,  at  which  he  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  general  rapturous  strain  which  was  to  characterize 
future  proceedings,  declaring  that  "no  sooner  was  the  crown  on 
his  master's  head  than  he  had  determined  to  visit  Ireland.**  Lord 
Sidmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State,  though  starting  later,  arrived  at 
Phoenix  Park  a  little  in  advance,  where  was  >Ir.  C.  Grant,  the  Irish 
Secretary,  who  was  entertaining  Lord  Londonderry  and  the  min- 
isters in  attendance  on  the  Eling.  His  Majesty  started  from  Carlton 
House  on  July  81st,  1821,  "at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve,*'  and 
at  half -past  five  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  instantly  went  on 
board  his  own  "yatch,"  as  ft  was  spelled  then,  the  Royal  Gteorge. 
But  a  most  tedious  and  disagreeable  journey  was  before  him,  and 
not  until  a  fortnight  was  he  able  to  set  foot  on  Irish  soil.  On  reach- 
ing Holyhead,  news  that  the  Queen  was  almost  in  extrenUi  reached 
him,  and  the  King  determined  to  go  to  his  friend  Lord  Anglesey-- 
"  Paget " — whose  place  was  close  by,  and  wait  for  news. 
32 
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THE  KINO  TO  SIR  W.   KSdOlTTOS, 

**  Off  HolyhMul,  August  lOCh,  Ifln. 
"DE.VREST  FrIEXD, 

*'  As  I  know  you  like  brevity  in  writing,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
be  as  concise  as  possible,  and  shall  try  to  convey  to  you  all  the 
matter  possible  in  tbe  smallest  compass. 

'*  I  muG.  first  thank  you  for  your  kind  letters,  the  lost  of  which 
I  have  now  just  received.  You  need  not  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sion that  every  regard  to  decorum  and  decency  will  not  be  strictly 
observed. 

'*I  have  now  been  at  anchor  in  this  harbor  ever  since  Monday 
night  zX  half -past  eleven,  when  we  received  the  first  intimation  of 
the  Queen's  indisposition. 

"  On  Tuesday  at  noon,  as  I  had  heard  nothing  from  my  friend 
Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  passed  over  to  the  other  coast  some  hours 
before,  we  took  up  our  anchorage  here.  We  had  reason  to  know 
he  had  heard  the  report  before  he  left  Ilolyhcad ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined. OS  the  best  medium-line  that  could  be  adopted  until  I  could 
hear  from  him,  tliat  I  should  proceed  for  twelve  hours  to  Lord 
Anglesey's. 

''Accordingly  I  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Bloomfield,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  communication  I  had  received  respecting 
the  Queen,  to  account  for  the  delay  in  my  not  proceeding  to  Ireland, 
and  desiring  Lord  Sidmouth*s  advice  as  to  what  I  had  best  do.  and 
that  he  would  make  all  the  arrangements  which  might  be  necessaiy 
under  existing  circumstances. 

"  I  returned  from  Plosnewydd  to  my  yatch  here  about  four  o'clock 
on  the  next  day  O^cdnesday).  acd  found  Lord  Sidmouth  just  dis- 
embarked and  ready  to  receive  me.  He  stayed  about  two  hours 
with  me  on  board,  and  then  again  took  his  passage  m  the  steam- 
boat, having  arranged  with  me,  that  if  the  accounts  from  London  of 
the  Queen  the  next  day  shoidd  represent  her  to  be  in  an  unproved 
state,  that  then  we  should  set  sail  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  land 
at  Dunleary,  and  make  my  public  entri$  at  Dublin  on  that  day 
(Friday);  although  he  had  already  taken  measures  for  a  pnyate 
entry  if  matters  should  be  worse,  as  it  was  utterly  impoedble  for 
me  under  any  circumstances  not  to  proceed  now  to  Lrcland.  where 
public  notice  would  be  given  that  I  should  observe  the  ttrideit 
privacy  for  some  days,  until  we  were  acquainted  either  with  the 
Queen's  recovery  or  her  demise,  and  till  after  the  body  should  be 
interred. 
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'  Lord  LomloDilcny  fortunately  arrived  the  acxi  momiDg  nflcr 
Lord  Sidmoulli  left  mc — that  ia  to  Kiy,  yealcnliiy  (Thursday),  before 
flevcn  o'clock  in  the  morning— uad  hus  remaiaed  with  mc.  and  will 
coulinuo  to  do  so  till  I  liuve  act  my  fool  on  the  Irish  sLore.  He 
approved  of  all  the  urraniretuentii  1  Lnd  niude  with  Lord  Siilnioiith 
OB  the  beat  po&mhlc,  nud  vriih  every  view  I  Itad  taken  of  iLc  whuli; 
circuQutance:  iiod  il  ia  now  delenniucd  ihiit  either  io  the  course  of 
Uie  diiy,  or  u3  soon  aa  poNsihlc  ns  tilt.-  wiiiil  und  wcnlLer  will  permit 
(hut  which  at  present  docs  not  appear  very  cncouragiug).  we  am  to 
Bet  sail,  either  in  the  yutth  ulonl;  or  by  sltiim,  to  Irelund;  lo  make 
Howtli  (ulx>ut  Qvc  mill.':!  troin  Duliliii),  and  to  proceed  witliout  any 
sort  of  show  or  diiipUiy  lu  Phu.-uix  Piirk,  williuut  catering  or  pusaln^ 
tUroiigh  Dublin  At  all.  My  arrival  there  will  then  tjo  publicly 
nnnouQced,  and  lliat  the  strietcst  privacy  for  n  few  days  will  bo 
obacrvcd,  aa  fur  aa  pruper  decency  and  decorum  luiiy  rctjuire;  nud 
that  after  that  the  day  will  be  oiiuouuced  when  I  shall  make  my 
public  rntrie,  und  when  all  public  ceremonies  and  rejoicing  will 
commence. 

"  Continue,  I  conjure  you,  from  time  to  time,  and  conslandy  if 
you  can,  to  let  me  lieiir  from  you.  be  «  only  iLat  "  all  is  well ; '  for 
even  this  is  a  security  and  comfort  to  me  Ibut  you  cannot  imagine; 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  uncomfortable  and 
how  miserable  I  always  feel  when  I  have  you  not  immediately  at  my 
elbitfv.  You  may,  then,  judj^  wliiil  I  do  now  at  Ibis  moment  feel, 
and  what  I  have  gone  through  without  you  near  me  during  all  these 
recent  perplexities  and  difGculiics.  You  arc  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  wnrmtb  of  my  feelings  towards  you  to  reader  it  ueeessary 
for  me  to  add  a  syllabic  more  upon  that  bead,  dear  and  best  of 
friends,  except  ihat  I  am  always 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"G.  R" 

Here  the  unexpecteil  news  of  the  Queen's  death  reached  him.  and 
Lorti   Sidmouth,  fearful  of  some   unbecoming  step   being  taken, 
hurried  over  to  Holyhead  to  press  on  his  Majesty  the  necessity  of  a,   ' 
decent  retirement,  for  at  least  a  Khort  space."    Nothing  coiUd  be___ 
more  unfortunate;  but  il  was  curious  that  bet  illness  seems  to  have 
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commenced  on  the  very  day  that  the  King  set  off,  on  which  erening 
she  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  Mr.  Kean's  performance.  The  un- 
happy lady's  sorrows  hud  come  to  a  close,  and  within  a  few  days 
her  remains  were  being  transported  back  to  that  Brunswick  which 
it  was  a  pity  slie  ever  quitted. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  12tb  of  August,  crowds  were  look- 
insr  out  to  the  sea  at  where  Kingstown  now  rises,  and  Sir  Benjamin 
was  observed  to  be  hurrying  to  the  point  of  old  Dunlcary  Harbor, 
then  newly  opened,  at  present  a  colliers'  shelter.  Presently  "the 
Lightning  steam-packet,  Capt.  Skinner,"  was  seen  to  approach,  and 
the  anxious  crowds  rushing  forward  recognized  the  familiar,  portly 
figure.  "A  quarter  before  three,"  says  a  lo}7il  rapturous  account, 
"they  descried  by  glasses  a  steam-vessel,  which,  from  the  circum- 
stance mentioned,  excited  strong  sensations;  about  twenty  minutes 
after  a  second  steam-vessel  seamed  to  approach  in  the  same  cours<»: 
no  doubt  remained  but  tliat  his  Majesty  or  some  word  from  him 
would  arrive  in  a  short  time.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  four  the 
steam-packet  closed  in  with  Ireland's  Eye,  and  immediately  the 
royal  carriage,  which  had  taken  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomtield  down, 
was  seen  driving  rapidly  to  the  pier-head.  At  half-post  four  the 
Lightning  steam-packet  came  to  the  projection  in  the  west  point  of 
the  pier.  A  breathless  suspension  of  two  minutes  succeeded,  tiie 
anxious  hearts  of  the  spectators  beating  higli.  At  length  some 
person,  recognizing  his  Majesty  on  l)oard,  cried,  *Tlie  King!'  when 
all  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  'The  King!  the  King!  Gkxl  bless 
him!*  Cheers  echoed  and  re-echoed,  which  his  Majesty,  on  liearing, 
stood  forward  and  warmly  returned,  talking  off  his  cap  and  winding 
it  several  times  over  his  head.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  frock, 
blue  pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  a  black  cnivat,  white  stlk  gloves, 
and  a  foraging  cap  with  gold  lace.  His  Majesty  was  4i  little 
browned  from  the  weather.  With  him  were  Lords  Londonderry, 
Tliomond,  Mount-Charles,  Francis  Conyngliam,  and  Mr.  Freeling, 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office.  A  small  sliip-ladder  covered  with 
carpeting  was  fixed  to  facilitate  his  landing.  Some  of  his  suite 
preceded  his  Majesty.  Whri  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
which  he  did  with  great  agility  and  without  assistance,  the  pressure 
was  so  gi'eat  that  he  was  much  incommoded.  This  could  not  be 
avoided;  as  almost  every  person  present  stood  on  the  small  tongue 
of  land  which  projects  from  the  pier,  through  them  no  convenient 
passage  could  be  opened  without  forcing  some  persons  into  the 
water.    His  ^lajesty  bore  the  inconvenience  with  much  good-humor, 
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pcrceivinj;  >.lic  cause.  On  seeing  the  Eiirl  of  Elngston,  his  Majesty 
exctuiniLil.  '  Ei:igsI<>D,  KingstOD,  yoa  bliick-wLiskcred,  good-natured 
fellow,  I  am  liappy  lo  see  you  in  IliU  frkadly  couatry,'  Having 
recognized  Dcnnii  Bowes  Daily,  he  cordliilly  shook  lirnfis  willi 
liiiii,  wiio  in  tliu  very  uci  wiis  iluprivcd  of  a  walch  vnlucJ  nt  sixty 
gUinLniaundapoctwIiMMik.  S't  Bvaju ni in  Bloom lield  li a viag  opened 
Ute  door  of  the  curriiigc,  liU  Jlujivry  atcppi'd  in;  the  cliecrs  of  all 
ri'Dl  tlie  nir.  Huving  turned  round,  niid  cxlcuiling  forth  tioUi  bis 
liuads.  lie  «aid  wiih  great  cinoliou,  'Qod  bless  you  all:  1  tliank 
you  from  my  Lcnrt.'  S(.'emin<;ly  exiiausled.  he  threw  himself  back 
agitin,  and  on  the  chccrn  being  repeated,  taking  oH  his  cnp.  bowed 
nguin  and  nguin.  The  cuvuleade  then  drore  EtraigUl  to  the  lodge  at 
the  Pliainix,  a  ilistanco  of  about  eight  or  nine  miles.  On  reaeldng 
tlic  entrance  to  the  demesne,  some  halted  outside,  fearing  tliut  pro- 
ceeding further  would  be  an  iDtnislon.  Ills  Alujcsty,  perceiving 
lite  delicacy,  put  out  his  band  and  eseluimed,  '  Come  on,  my 
friends.'  Some  of  those  wlio  entered,  having  walked  on  the  grass, 
were  reprimnoded  by  others  for  so  doin^.  '  Oil,"  stiii!  his  Majesty, 
good-humoredly,  'don't  mind  the  grass;  let  them  walk  where  they 
please.'  Having  alighted  from  his  carriage  &t  the  hall  of  the  lodge, 
he  addressed  those  round  him,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  in  the 
following  words:  'In  addressing  you  I  conceive  I  am  addreaiiiig 
the  nobility,  gentry,  nnd  yeomen  of  Ireland.  Thia  Is  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  lite.  I  feel  pleased,  Iiciiig  the  first  of  my 
family  that  set  foot  on  Irish  groimd.  Early  In  my  life  I  loved 
Ireland— my  heart  was  always  with  them.  I  rejoice  at  being 
amongst  my  faithful  Irish  friends.  I  always  coiisid^«d  them  sueh, 
and  this  day  proves  to  me  I  am  beloved  by  them.  OrcumstuMee 
of  a  delicate  nature,  to  which  it  is  needless  to  advert,  have  precluded 
me  from  visiting  you  sooner.  I  have  hod  a  fatiguing  voyage:.  If 
I  do  cot  express  myself  aa  warmly  aa  I  ought,  I  beg  you  will  not 
attribute  it  to  want  of  affection.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  Qie  kind- 
ness you  evinced  towards  me  this  day;  rank,  slation,  and  honor  are 
nothing;  to  feel  that  I  live  la  the  hearts  of  my  Irish  subjects  is  to 
me  the  most  exalted  happiness.  I  n^^ure  you,  oty  dear  friends,  I 
have  an  Irish  heart,  and  will  this  night  give  a  proof  of  my  affection 
towards  you,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  towards  me,  by  drinking  your 
health  in  a  bumper  of  whisky-punch.' " 

Such  was  this  amaziug  harangue,  which  produced  a  singular 
impression.  The  ouly  ttimiQriinenl  Wiis  tlie  nrrivnl  of  lUe  Irrcpiessi' 
ble  Sir  William  Curlia,  who  scemaJ  in  ihi^  as  in  the  Scotch  visit  to 
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compete  with  the  KiDg  for  public  attcDtlon.  It  was  found  that  with 
his  yacht  he  had  takeu  up  the  best  '*  berth"  in  Dunleary  Ilurborp 
from  which  he  was  promptly  removed. 

Then  set  in  a  tumult  of  excited  demonstrations,  to  wliich  the  im- 
pulsive King  lent  himself,  declaring  **that  he  had  never  felt  himself 
a  King  till  that  timo."  as  well  as  the  no  les«  excited  crowd:  both 
acted  and  reacted  on  one  another  to  an  extniordinary  degree. 

By  the  17th,  which  time,  it  was  thought,  had  exhausted  the 
tribute  due  to  bereavement,  he  entered  Dublin  in  state.  The  pro- 
cession was  brilliant  with  banners,  music,  and  show:  his  Majesty, 
seated  in  an  open  barouche  dniwn  by  eight  horses,  repcate«ily 
pointing  to  an  enormous  shamrock  displayed  in  his  hat.  In  the 
midst  of  the  shouts,  he  declared  to  Sir  B.  Bloomtield  **ho  might  be 
proud  of  his  country:  they  are  a  noble  p(*cple.*'  At  the  (Mstle 
windows,  as  he  looked  on  the  acclaiming  multitudes,  he  wa^  ob- 
served to  shed  teai-s.  Then  followed  illuuiinaiions,  reviews,  visit  to 
the  theatre,  ball  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  a  number  of  gentlemen 
improvized  new  a  body-guard,  devising  a  imiform  for  the  occasion, 
showing  they  knew  one  of  their  sovereign's  weaknesses.  '*  A  silk 
doublet  of  coronation  blue  reached  halfway  down  the  thigh,  white 
casimere  breeches,  white  silk  stockings  with  blue  rosettes  at  the 
knees  and  shoe-ties  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  dre.«s,  round  the 
waist  a  pink  silk  sash,  from  which  hung  a  rich  dress  sword  and 
sword-knot,  round  the  neck  a  white  rufif.  under  which  lay  a  broad 
pink  ribbon,  from  which  hung  a  coronation  medal.  The  hat  was 
blue,  with  the  leaf  turned  up  before  with  a  large  plume  of  blue  and 
white  ostrich-feathers.  The  weapon  was  a  battle-axe,  with  a  spear- 
head of  burnished  silver.  As  the  King  passed  they  shouldered  their 
axes,  and  the  lines  had  an  imposing  effect." 

A  magnificent  circular  ball-room  of  great  size,  still  used  for  the 
Lord  Mayor's  balls,  had  been  erected.  After  a  handsome  entertain- 
ment, the  King  retired,  when  speeches  were  made  by  Lord  London- 
derry and  others,  an  alderman  being  so  far  carried  away  by  hla 
feelings  as  to  give,  ''The  glorious,  immortal,  and  pious  memory," 
which  had  nearly  shipwrecked  all.  The  King  was  infinitely  dis- 
pleased, but  the  matter  was  arranged.  Then  followed  a  visi^  to 
Slane,  Lord  Conyngham's  place;  an  entertainment  given  by  Trinity 
College,  set  off  by  music  and  such  loyal  tunes  as  '*  Rule  Britannia.** 
"  They  had  scarcely  commenced  tlie  first  line  of  that  inspiring  an- 
them, when  the  royal  countenance  glowed  with  peculiar  animation. 
At  the  words,  *  the  charter  of  the  land,'  his  ^lajesty,  slowly  raising 
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bbrigbtonn,  and  lookingimpressivelyatlbeassemblnje  of  persona, 
seemed  to  renetr,  in  (lie  only  muaiier  in  wliich  tlie  ConstiiuUoa 
would  admit,  tbesntcmo  compact  Iliat  liad  been  so  receaily  eotered 
into  belween  the  Ein;  antl  liia  people.  Durias'  llie  cliorus  of  each 
Btunm  the  moDarcli'3  feeling  uniformly  a,t9Uined  a  higher  tone, 
moving  his  baikd,  and  kcc|iin^  time  nilli  the  orchestra,  until  Ihe 
choir  came  to  th&t  part  which  prophetic.illy  declares  ti.at  '  Brliona 
never  sbull  be  slavi-a.'  when,  in  the  gicioua  fervor  of  his  wiaiies  for 
the  hnppioess  ul  tLc  inlialiimuls  of  the  realm,  he  vi^niusly  Mruek 
the  tiible  at  every  word."  This  was  diaraciuristic.  and  indeed  all 
his  behavior  Ibrough  these  pageants  deserved  the  pniisc  of  being 
truly  natural,  though  scarcely  dignified.  He  generally  wore  a  field- 
marshal's  unifonn.  Al  the  Ruiuoda  ball,  wc  are  lold,  "our  fair 
countrywomen  and  gnllunt  beaux  were  so  much  oveniwed  triih  tlie 
prciieiicu  of  Majesty,  that  they  completely  bungled  their  evolution.^, 
which  did  not  eBcn]ic  bis  penelrutiuu,  for  he  was  pleased  to  obstrve 
'that  in  whatever  oUc  the  Irish  can  distinguish  themselves,  they 
hnd  no  prcicnaions  to  dancing  ' 

"I  will  here  mention  nn  aoecdole.  which  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  his  Majesty's  condescension.  One  of  the  attendants 
!hn|ipened  to  go  inin  the  room  where  his  Majesty  was,  at  the  Cur- 
TSgh.  to  look  tor  Earl  Tnlbot's  liat,  when  the  man  iocauiiously  toolt 
up  the  King's  and  was  gning  away  wiih  it;  his  Maje.'dy  perceiving 
bim.  good -bu  mo  redly  culled  out,  'StopI  stop!  my  friend,  that  is  my 
hftt;  you  must  not  lake  It.'* 


•  A  llltlo  sketch  Is  gfron  of  hia  convergniion  In  hia  more  modpralr  humor, 
and  Ihe  favorfthle  ImpresBlon  ha  left.  It  is  eenaln.  sayi  Jlr.  Wnllnce,  ciut 
be  lell  upon  ibe  minilB  ot  penoD*  very  campeient  lo  Judge,  who  (hen  con- 
vereed  with  hlro  for  the  first  Ume.  flatierinir  impresalons  both  ot  bla  capaeltr 
and  d^meador.  "  Among  those  inviiod  to  mpel  lilm  irpre  tcro  Individuals 
JlollUng  office  In  Ireland,  nbo  brul  ogreeil  la  beins  slrenuoui  opponenu  ol  the 
union,  but  nno'  entenained  adverse  opinioiui  nn  the  Catholic  claima.  One  ot 
theHe.  ft  DFrsoD  equally  and  emlDentlT  dlsilneuisncr  by  his  tloquence.  n-it. 
acd  penionaJ  character.  Bat  at  dtnner  opposite  the  Klnc-  Lady  Conyngham 
vhlspered  someihlnn  In  the  ro7al  ear.  There  vaa  notMnE  extraordlnorj  In 
thfs^  hut  (heir  eyes  nere  directed  to  the  oppo^te  guest,  who  appeared  aaaiB- 
TihftI  disturbed  bj-lhe  feeminn  scruUnj-.  The  King  relleTed  hlin  by  ".vlng: 
'  Buihe  Tou  u-Duld  hardly  guess  that  Lady  Conyngbam  haa  been  repeaCUig  to 
me  a  pasaace  from  one  of  j-onr  upt^ches  against  the  union.  My  ea-rl]"  opinion 
wan,  that  youra  and  Mr.  Saurln'a '  (referring  lo  the  other  fuDoiionary  present) 
'oppositloD  to  the  mpsaure  n-iu  nell  founded;  bo'I  since  I  have  sem  ihla 
glorious  people,  and  the  rilfcts  proiluced  hv  It.  that  opinion  is  corHrmed; 
but,'  he  added,  as  If  cocrecilog  hlnutdf,  '|  lun  sure  you  will  n^ree  with  me  la 
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"Before  his  Majesty  left  the  race-course  at  the  Curragh,  he  pre- 
sented a  superb  whip  to  the  Duke  of  Leiuster,  and;  on  kaniUog  it, 
turned  round  to  Cupt.  Browne,  the  ranger.  *  Mr.  Browne,'  said  hia 
Majesty,  'I  intend  this  whip  to  be  presented  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  horse  in  Ireland,  weight  for  nge.  and  I  wish  you  to  fix  the 
weight  and  dniw  up  an  article  according  to  which  it  is  to  be  run 
for;  and  in  addition  to  this  whip,  which  is  to  be  run  for  every  year, 
I  give  a  stake  of  one  hundred  guineas  annually,  as  I  wish  to  ea- 
courage  the  breed  of  strong  horses  in  this  country.  You  will  take 
care  to  make  the  weigiits  very  heavy,  and  that  no  horse  younger 
than  four  years  old  will  be  permitted  to  run  for  it.'  " 

After  a  visit  to  Powerscourt.  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  belaid 
his  hand  on  Lord  Fingal's  shoulder,  saying:  ** Tomorrow  yoa 
shall  see  my  letter.  I  think  il  will  please."  An  allusion  to  a  sort 
of  proclamation  of  liberal  treatment  for  the  Catholics.  Ue  also  paid 
a  visit  to  Sialic,  Lord  Couyngiiani's  castle. 

Finally,  on  ^louday,  September  3rd,  the  King  embarked  amid 
the  most  rapturous  demoHstmtions  and  some  eccentric  displays. 
"At  the  edge  of  the  shore,  his  Majesty  declared,  in  answer  to  an 
address,  and  much  affected :  '  Gentlemen,  I  approached  your  shores 
with  pleasure ;  I  now  quit  them  with  regret.  May  God  Almighty 
bless  you  all  until  we  agiun  meet.'    Mr.  O'Connell,  with  a  deputo- 

opinion  that,  now  the  measure  is  ];>a8aed,  you  should  both  feel  it  your  do^  to 
oppose  any  attempt  to  repeal  it  ^rith  as  much  zeal  as  you  orifcin&lly  opposed 
its  takinfi:  place.*  Both  bowed  assent;  and  the  King  continued:  *  But  yoa  all 
committed  a  great  mistake:  you  should  have  made  terms,  as  the  Scotch  did; 
and  you  could  have  got  any  terms.'  He  then  referred,  with  perfect  familiar- 
ity, to  the  stipulations  of  the  Scotoli  union.  Mr.  Saurin,  the  anti-Catholic  func- 
tionary, said:  *And  the  Scotch  farther  stipulated  for  the  establishment  of 
their  national  religion.'  'You  are  right,*  said  the  King;  'they secured  that 
point  also;  but— no.  no'  (again  hastily  checking  himself),  *you  mostgireno 
weight  to  what  I  have  Just  said.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  I  entertain 
an  opinion  from  which  inferences  might  be  drawn  that  would  lead  to  disap- 
pointment.* Mr.  Saurin  obviously  meant  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  at  the 
union,  should  have  stipulated  for  Protestant  ascendancy;  but  the  King  ap- 
peared to  understand  the  Catholic  by  the  national  religion  of  Ireland,  the 
emancipation  of  which  should  have  been  made  a  condition. 

"  Despatches  were  received  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  announcing  the 
riots  at  the  funeral  procession  of  the  Queen;  and  he  expressed,  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  in  somewhat  contemptuous  terms,  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
want  of  arrangement  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  ministers.  He  than  ad- 
Terted  to  the  flrmness  with  which  his  father  had  acted  in  the  rioU  of  1180; 
and  spoke  of  him  in  a  tone  of  sjlemn  reverence,  with  the  reilityor  well-Mited 
appearances  of  slrcng  emotiuu.'* 
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tion  of  ten  otben.  on  Ills  knees  presented  to  his  ^lajestj'  d  laurel 
cri>H'D.  .  Hi*  name  was  iinnoiinwd  liy  Loril  Siilnioulli,  The  King 
tools  particular  aal\cQ  at  lliis  diiilingiiisLeil  pcr^uage.  sliootc  him 
cordially  bj  the  hand,  niid  iicccpicil  tlic  tribiitu.  Mr.  O'ConadI  vos 
loudly  cheered  us  he  retired  Before  his  Majesty  deaeonded  the 
royal  slip,  nppeurio;  mucli  affected,  he  addressed  those  around  him; 
'My  frieadsl  whco  I  arrived  in  this  lieaiiliful  cnuntry,  my  heart 
overflowed  wilh  joy;  it  13  now  depressed  willi  sincere  sorrow.  I 
never  felt  senxminus  of  more  ddiijht  thiio  since  I  came  to  Ireland; 
I  canuct  C](pe<?l  to  Feel  ftuy  superior  nor  many  equal,  till  I  have  Ihe 
bappiucss  of  secia^  yuu  a^aia.  Whenever  nn  oppormuily  offers 
wherein  I  cun  serve  Ireland.  I  shall  seize  on  it  with  eagerness.  I 
am  a  man  of  fi'w  words.  Shni't  tuiicux  nre  best.  God  hlcss  you, 
my  friends — God  bless  you  all.'  His  Majesty  then  descending  the 
sloping  avenue  ihnt  led  lo  ilic  barge,  with  great  aciiviiy  jumped 
lulo  it.  Four  gentlemen  (two  of  Ilicm  in  riding  drefses,  uiih  spurs 
on)  laid  hold  of  the  milder  and  clung  to  it.  Tlirce  fell  into  Ibc 
water  and  swam  to  Ilie  shore,  nmoog  whom  was  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
of  Kilinidnham  memory.  Another,  more  persevering' than  the  rest, 
stuck  to  the  rudder  until  his  Slajesty,  apprehensive  for  his  safety, 
ordered  liim  to  he  conveyed  on  l)oard  a  barge  in  attendance,  and 
thanliCd  him  for  tiis  zeal."  His  Majesty  at  last  got  on  board,  but 
had  the  mortification  of  being  detained  four  days  in  the  liarl)or. 
owiug  to  contrary  winds.  Not  till  Friday  was  llie  squadron  able  lo 
put  to  SCO-  The  voyage,  however,  was  10  he  most  disastrous.  Tiie 
King  thus  graphically  tells  the  stoiy  of  his  sufferings  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  to  hi9  contidant: 


"  Dearebt  Friend, 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  he  quite  surprised,  after  tlie  long 
letter  which  I  hope  you  received  safe  from  lue  by  this  evening's 
post,  dated  from  lience  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  receiviui? 
another  from  me,  and  also  from  the  same  place,  but  which  I  hopo 
will  be  thelas-l;  for  I  have  now  determined,  by  wiialever  inconveni- 
ence it  may  be  attended,  upon  proceeding  directly  by  land  for  Lon- 
don, and  we  13riully  start  at  five  o'cloclc  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  bo 
wilh  you  l)efi)rc  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  at  Carlton  House. 

'■  There  is  00  time  for  a  florid  description.    We  suiU-d  n^ain  yes- 
terday raomiug  between  four  and  Ave  o'clock,  with  a  most  promis- 
32* 
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ing  breeze  in  our  favor,  to  make  the  Land's  End.  About  two  or 
three  in  the  evening  the  wind  shifted  immediately  in  our  teeth;  a 
violent  hurricane  and  tempest  suddenly  arose;  the  most  dreadful 
possible  of  nights  and  of  scenes  ensued,  the  sea  brealcing  every- 
wliere  over  the  ship.  We  lost  the  tiller,  and  the  vessel  was  for 
some  minutes  down  on  her  beam-ends;  and  nothing,  I  believe,  bat 
the  undaunted  presence  of  mind,  perseverance,  and  courage  of 
Paget  preserved  us  from  a  wntery  grave.  The  oldest  and  most 
experienced  of  our  sailors  were  petrified  and  paralyzed:  yoa  may 
judge  somewhat,  then,  of  what  was  the  state  of  most  of  the  passen- 
gers: every  one  almost  flew  up  in  their  shirts  upon  deck  In  terrors 
that  are  not  to  be  described. 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  G.  R" 

**  Royal  Oeorse  Yacht,  Milfocd  HaTen,  Sept.  10th,  18S1. 

'*  My  Dear  Friend, 

"  So  many  unexpected  circumstances  have  taken  place  since 
I  wrote  to  you,  that  I  scarce  know  where  I  am  to  take  up  matters 
to  put  you  aufait  of  ever}'thing  in  all  quarters.  It  is  rather  a  difll- 
cult  task  to  undertake,  particularly  as  I  know  you  arc  not  partial 
to  long  letters.  I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  do  my  best,  and  be 
as  concise  as  possible. 

"  My  last  letter  told  you  I  was  to  embark  (as  I  did)  that  day  at 
Dunleary.  We  made  sincQ  that  two  efforts  to  stand  out  on  our 
homeward  voyage,  but  were  driven  back  by  change  of  wind. 
However,  on  Friday  last  we  stood  out  suddenly  upon  a  change  of 
wind  in  our  favor,  and  persevered;  but  we  encountered  a  most  for- 
midable  tempest  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  such  as  has  been 
hardly  known  by  the  most  veteran  sailor,  and.  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  arrived  safe  in  this  port  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  yesterday.  Not  to  be  prolix,  but  in  order  to  give  you  some  lit- 
tle idea  of  our  state,  most  of  our  fleet  were  separated,  except  the 
Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  the  Liffcy  frigate,  and  ourselves.  The 
Grecian  sloop  of  war,  reckoned  one  of  the  best  schooners  in  the 
service,  sprung  her  mast,  and  was  obliged  entirely  to  part  company 
from  us  in  distress,  and  to  make  for  the  very  first  ancliomge  aha 
could,  where  it  is  hoped  she  is  long  before  this  in  safety,  tliough  as 
yet  no  intelligence  of  her  hiis  l)een  received. 

*'Most  even  of  our  crew  and  company  were  dendly  sick,  but  the 
very  worst  of  all  was  my  poor  self;  and  I  am  now  for  the  first  time^ 
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since  ne  are  ngaia  at  sQclinr  in  smoolli  waXat,  risca  from  mj  bed. 
and  not  tviiliimi  cotisiJcrublc  cserlion  and  incnnvcnk-ncc  lo  mj- 
sult.  I  have  suffered  so  mucU  solely  for  ibc  purpose  ot  wriling  lo 
you;  for  I  ton  griitefuily  (tel  tlio  warmlli  of  your  iiHeclinnaln  licttrl 
loivurdd  mc  ut  ul]  times,  uol  oiily  oot  la  neglect  }'ou.  but  lo  prove 
lo  you  tbut  you  ure  ahviiya  prcseQl  lo  my  mind;  aud  I  fell  qullc 
sure,  tliat  if  any  part  of  our  history  of  lUtJ  Inst  week  sUoiild  mich 
yoii.  Ibat  the  short  note  which  Fmneis  wrote  you  yeslenlny  would 
not  fu  the  least  answer  tlie  purpnsc  of  quieting  your  nSecIiounle 
anxiutiea  nod  cures  .'kbout  me.  Wbcti  Fr.mcis  wrote,  it  was  in  (lie 
Hliotist  liasle  lo  save  the  post.  wliicU  leaves  iicre  before  three  in  the 
atleniooti,  thiil  you  might  know  somclbing  decidedly  of  us,  and  we 
b:id  then  thoughts  of  pursuiog  our  return  ovcrl.iiid.  as  he  nc- 
qiininted  you;  but.  upon  thorough  consideration,  we  found  this 
scheme  next  to  impraetitublc — what  from  the  very  mouiMaionus 
Aud  had  Fitnte  of  tlie  ronds  through  this  part  of  South  Wulcs.  the 
scarciiy  of  horses,  the  dreadful  k-ngtii  of  the  stages,  and,  after  oil, 
the  formidable  length  of  [be  journey  itself  to  Loodon  (being  alrave 
iwo  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles),  and  this,  loo,  unattond«d 
with  aoy  sort  of  comfort  or  nccomiiiodalion  on  the  rood,  at  any 
rate  until  we  re;irhed  Gloucester.  Upon  the  best  caJculution,  there- 
fore, we  could  not  have  reached  our  destination  at  earliest  till 
Tlmraday  night.  We  Lave  therefore  determined,  all  mailers  con- 
sidered, to  summon  up  resignation  and  patience  to  our  aid,  to  wait 
the  first  steady  and  favomblc  wind,  and  which  is  now  very  promis- 
ing, ibnt  will  carry  us  round  the  Land's  End  in  about  eight  hours; 
nfler  which  we  shall  make  Portsmouth  at  Ihe  very  latest  twelve 
houi^  afterwards,  let  the  wiod  he  then  almost  wbLtcver  it  may. 

"To  addition  to  this,  I  must  also  say  that  it  wns  quite  out  of  the 
queslion  my  being  able,  for  two  or  three  dnys  at  least,  lo  encounter 
so  tedious  A  journey  by  land;  I  am  so  completely  si i altered  and 
lorn  to  pieces  by  the  effects  and  sicknere  of  an  eight -and -forty 
hours'  tempest,  tip  to  this  moment,  thea.  you  are  acquainted  with 
everything  upon  which  it  Is  in  my  poiver  (o  give  you  any  informa- 
tion by  letter.  The  veriest  mioulia;  ot  the  details  of  what  hns  passed 
since  we  met,  you  sh-.dl  have  from  me  when  we  meet.  Now,  then, 
God  bless  youl  Ever  yours,  etc.. 

"G,  R." 

The  following  is  the  diary  o(  Hie  voyage:  "On  Ihe  8lh.  Satur- 
day, the  wind  being  unfavorable,  the  fieet  could  not  proceed,  and 
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was  obliged  to  Iny  to  at  sea  during  tlie  night.  On  the  9th  the  squad- 
ron reached  Milford  Haven  at  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  11th  the 
royal  squadron  sailed  from  Milford.  Tlic  gale  being  strong  and 
contrary,  the  lleet  encountered  many  dangers  incident  to  lioistemiia 
"wcatlier.  On  the  12th  it  returned  to  Milford  Haven,  and  his  Majes- 
ty, after  sulTering  much  fatigue  during  his  protracted  voyage,  de- 
termined to  land.  Milford  was  illuminated  on  the  13th,  at  half-post 
five.  The  King  landed  and  commenced  his  journey  to  Londoo. 
He  slept  at  the  Priory,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  that 
night.  On  the  14th,  at  4  a.m.,  he  set  out  agidn  on  his  journey, 
and  breakfasted  at  Monmouth  with  the  Duke  of  BeauforL  His 
Majesty  slept  that  night  at  Chapel  House,  Oxfordsliire.  On  the 
loth  his  Majesty  arrived  at  his  palace  in  Pall  Mall,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  attended  by  Lord  Graves,  after  an  absence  of  forty 
days,  twenty-two  of  wliich  he  spent  in  Ireland." 

Sucli  was  this  eventful  progress,  the  disappointment  at  the  result 
being  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  rapturous  delight  exhibited. 
The  display  was  virtually  insincere  on  both  sides,  the  epanehcment 
de  caur  evoked  being  unwarranted.  Lord  Byron  gave  vent  to  his 
contempt  and  bitterness  at  the  whole  proceeding  in  the  well-knowo 
lines,  **  The  Irish  Avatar,"  in  which  he  grossly  ridiculed  the  person 
and  the  tastes  of  the  King: 

THE  miSH  AVATAR 

Ere  the  daug^hter  of  Brunswick  i8  cold  in  her  grave, 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  her  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo!  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave. 
To  the  long-cherished  isle— which  he  loved  like  his  brldei 

But  he  comes !    The  Messiah  of  Rojaltj  comes  I 
Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roll'd  from  the  waves! 

Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 
With  a  legion  of  cooks  and  an  army  of  slaves. . .  • 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  cUngs  to  thee  newt 
Were  he  God— as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay. 

With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow- 
Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. .  •  • 

Spread,  spread  for  Vltellius  the  royal  repast. 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuffed  to  the  gorge, 

And  the  roar  othla  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last, 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  called  **  George.** 

The  wildest  hopes  were  naturally  excited,  and  a  passage  io  his 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ambiguously  ezprened,  seems  lo 
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have  been  construed  as  a  pmmLse  of  immediate  relief  (or  the  Cath- 
olics. "All  classes  ati'il  ricsciipiiims  of  liis  Iri^li  aiiliji'ds  Ijnvc 
made  llie  deepest  iraprc>sioii  on  Uis  mind,  and  Ije  luoLa  forward  lo 
the  period  u'lieu  lie  slmll  revisit  tbeiii  wiili  llic  Htrongest  feeling'  of 
aatisfiiclion.  His  Slajesty  trusts  rhnt,  ia  the  menDlimc,  not  only 
the  spirit  of  loyal  nuion,  nliicli  now  so  gtnerolly  exists,  will  re- 
tnaio  unabated  and  uiiimpnirL-d,  and  tliut  every  cause  of  irritation 
may  be  avoideil  and  discoiiuIcDaaccd.  mulu;U  Cnrbcurnnce  nuil 
good-will  oljserved  and  emiiunigeil.  und  a  secuniy  be  ilius  nffordpd 
for  the  coaliiiuanccof  that  cfnifnrt  amougEt  lbctns(.-lves,  trbich  is 
not  less  e&seatial  to  Ms  Majesty's  buppincss  Ibnn  to  their  own,  and 
which  it  buM  been  the  chief  object  of  liis  Majesty,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  to  clierisli  and  promote."  This  was  no  more 
them  a  tjeucvoient  denrc  fur  peace  among  tlic  opposing  factions. 

A  great  deal,  hotverer.  wiis  built  on  his  stuilousty  courteous 
reception  of  the  Catholics,  nlio  were  received  in  the  closel,  wliicli 
caused  consternation  among  many  of  the  old  "  true  blue  "  order. 
The  impression  made  on  tUc  Dulie  of  Moiilmae  is  worth  recording. 
"It  ia  ncitaliiile  remnrli;ible."  lie  writes  to  Lord  Eldon;  "aho, 
the  command  over  themselves  which  the  whole  nation  have  had, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  At  the  theatre,  though  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, they  had  a  quietness  and  a  desire  to  conduct  ibemselres 
witli  prupriety  I  never  saw  bef«rc.  I  have  seen  no  drunkeunesa, 
no  unregulated  marks  of  affection  and  Inyally  ia  tbe  city;  else- 
where, indeed,  tbey  have  pressed  upon  the  Sing  to  see  and  to  touch 
liim,  a  little  inconveniently,  and  mixed  perhaps  witb  some  super- 
stition, as  if  some  good  would  happen  lo  ilit'm  in  some  vcay  or 
other  from  having  touched  the  King  or  lila  clothe.^  The  manner  in 
ivhich  his  Majesty  has  been  received  has  liod  a  great  elTcct  on  hia 
Slajesty's  feelings,  and  reqtiires  great  tact  not  to  liurry  his  Majes- 
ty into  expressions  which  discretion  may  himeni,  or  into  compari- 
sona  more  open  perhaps  than  politic;  also,  pti'liups,  iato  grounds 
of  expectation  and  hope  which  can  hardly  be  realized."  There 
was  sound  sense  in  these  forecasts.  Wiililn  a.  short  time  there 
was  disgust  on  the  one  side  ot  unfulfilled  hope,  and  on  the  oilier 
a  sense  that  his  bourgeois  familiaritiea  aud  gi  iiciousness  had  been 
ill-repaid. 
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CIIAPTER  V. 

1821. 

In  his  absence  occurred  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Queen, 
whose  troubled  c.nreer  was  no  doubt  hurried  to  a  close  owing  to  the 
recent  moriificatioQ  she  Iiad  encountered.  It  had  been  almost 
settled  that  she  was  to  undertake  a  sort  of  tour  in  Scotland — it  may 
be  presumed  a  counter-move  to  the  Irish  expedition  of  her  consort 
Tliere  was,  Sir  Henry  Holland  says,  a  strange  sort  of  irrational 
bravery  in  her  nature,  wliich  made  her  disregard  all  common  pro- 
enutions.  not  merely  as  to  public  opinion,  but  even  where  personal 
risk  was  concerned.  An  acute  internal  inflammation  had  gone  on 
for  a  couple  of  days  without  any  attempt  at  checking  it.  She  went» 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  theatre;  and  it  was  on  an  accidental  visit  of 
her  physician,  Dr.  Holland,  that  the  first  notice  was  taken  of  the 
malady.  Bulletins  were  now  regularly  issued,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  week  recovery  was  found  to  be  'hopeless.  Her  faithful  friends 
gathered  round  her  dying  bed;  Lord  and  Lady  Hood  (who,  how- 
ever, were  quitting  her  service,  the  poor  lady  having  selected  a  new 
favorite,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  a  sou  of  tlie  alderman),  Lady  Anne  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Wilde,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  the  two  counsel.  Brougham 
and  Denman — the  former  quitting  the  sickbed  of  his  child  to  come 
to  her.  Mr.  Denman  describes  what  he  saw  with  much  true  feel- 
ing. She  lay  on  a  sofa,  a  handkerchief  round  her  head,  her  face 
flushed,  her  ey^s  bright,  while  she  gave  mstructions  for  her  will. 
From  the  first  she  had  but  little  hope,  and  indeed  was  eager  to 
quit  the  world  that  had  been  so  troubled  for  her;  and  Lord  Hood 
assured  Mr.  Denman  that  the  speech  reported  in  the  newspapers 
was  often  on  her  lips-  '*  I  shall  quit  life  without  regret"  She  was 
constant  and  clteerful  throughout  even  heroic,  without  being  the- 
atrical. On  the  Tuesday  she  grew  suddenly  worse,  and  towards 
evening  an  acce.ss  of  fever  coming  on,  mortification  having  set  in, 
she  with  much  vehemence  of  manner  and  excitement  denounced 
the  conspiracies  and  persecution  that  had  attended  her,  but  pres- 
ently became  coIol    Seeing  Dr.  Holland  beside  her,  she  said  with 
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a  smile;  "Well,  my  dear  doctor,  what  do  jou  lliiok  nowl"  Slie 
took  leave  of  ber  friends,  tliunking-  tbem  For  llicir  kiudni'ss.  and  in 
a  not  undlguiBcd  fasljionpiissedauay  about  ten  o'clock  an  ibc  iiigbc 
of  Ausuat  7,  1321.  By  her  will  nnd  codicils  wlmt  foriunc  alie  pos- 
scascd  woa  left  to  licr  protege  Austin,  tvllh  renipnibraneca  to  various 
friends  and  dependants.  Snnic<!tbts— indced£15,D(K)  for  lieriiouse 
— she  commended  to  the  care  of  Ibc  Govcramcnt.  Sbc  desired  iliat 
ibc  should  be  interred  at  Briiiisu'ick,  nnd  tliat  llie  inscripiioD, 
"  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  llio  injured  Qiiocu  of  Euglanii," 
be  put  on  ber  coflln.  If  we  cnn  tnisl  tbe  profuse  accouols  of  her 
coDversaiiims,  one  of  her  lust  nets  wns  to  declare  Ler  forgiveness  of 
Dumoni'3  ealumniea.  3Ir.  Wilde,  ntiernard  Lord  Clianfellor,  was 
vitb  !ier  tn  tlio  lost,  and  tuld  Mr.  Deuniiiu  tbal  in  lier  delirium  the 
name  of  Bergnmi  was  never  tncnlioncd.* 

Tlic  excliemcnl  and  grief  nt  Hiinimersmith  during  these  events 
was  prodi^'ioiis — eipressts  passing  and  repassing,  llie  people  crowd- 
ing at  the  gates  to  lenrn  the  news.  The  ivbole  kiiigilom  was  pro- 
foundly moved.  Lord  Ca^llereogh's  hlunl  opinion  was,  that  it  was 
"  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  nil  possible  dellvernDces  for  his 
Majesty  and  the  country."  But  though  ibis  might  be  so,  her  iuler- 
ment  was  to  bring  his  Majcsiy  the  most  serious  trouble  and  incon- 


Ii  was  evident  llint  the  funeral  would  lie  seized  on  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  public  demonstration,  which  the  Government  were  nutur 
ally  eager  to  check.  They  resolved,  therefore,  while  paying  her  iho 
honors  of  a  "  Iving  in  sinle,"  guards  of  honor,  etc..  [hat  the  hody 
■hould  not  be  taken  through  the  Cliy  proper,  but  be  brought  niuud 
by  devious  and  private  ways.  But  the  various  partiEans  of  the 
Queen,  female  ns  well  as  male,  were  determined  that  some  capital 
shotdd  be  made  out  of  the  display  A  foolish  correspondence 
was  published  belwcen  the  Prime  Minislcr  and  Lady  Hood,  the 
latter  demanding  that  the  funeral  should  be  pui  off  till  she  got  her 
mourning  ready — that  there  should  be  no  guards,  but  the  people 
should  be  trusted.  On  the  day  of  tbe  funeral— which  was  nn  the 
day  week  of  her  death— the  unseemly  proceedings  began  by  a 
wrangle  lietwoen  the  ejteculors  and  the  undertakers.  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  made  formal  protest,  urging  the  indecent  hasle  shown,  Uie 

•  Som-  M-MiML.ta  were  sinifinB  hymns  on  Ihi 
u  IhfJ-  mlflwl  Iheir  voices,  u  violeni  glisl  o(  w 
room.    AC  that  msmenC  she  expired. 
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forcing  into  the  procession  a  guard.  "Touch  the  body  at  your 
peril r*  exchiimed  the  eminent  counsel.  "You  will  not  use  vio- 
lence?*' replied  the  undertaker,  who  niso  had  to  endure  much  abuse 
of  the  strongest  from  Mr.  Wilde.  Both  lie  and  the  undertaker 
declared  tliey  would  use  force  to  carry  out  their  views,  but  wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  procession  set  out  at  about  eight  o'clock. 
It  must  be  said  tliat,  un  ier  the  circumstances,  the  affair  was  con- 
ducted handsomely.  A  hearse  emblazoned  with  escutcheons  and 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  henilds,  twelve  mourning  coaches,  and  six 
squadrons  of  tro()i)ers,  made  a  liandsome  show.  But  there  was  a 
deluge  of  rain  that  never  ceased.  Tlie  arrangements,  no  doubt  due 
to  the  dull  Lord  Sidmouth — were  from  the  starting-|K)int  carried  out 
with  a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  weakness  that  led  to  disastrous 
results.  It  had  been  determined  that  at  Kensington  the  procession 
should  turn  off  the  main-road,  ascending  the  steep  Church  Street, 
and  so  g:iin  the  Bnysw.itcr  Road.  But  on  arriving  at  this  point,  it 
was  found  that  an  enormous  barricade  of  overturned  wagons,  etc., 
had  been  formed,  which  was  literally  impassable.  The  procession 
halted,  while  messengers  were  des[tatched  for  instructions  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  Towards  eleven  there  arrived  a  Bow  Street 
magistrate  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  who  decided 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  obstruction.  Amid  yells  of 
triumph  from  the  mob.  the  word  was  given  to  move  on  to  the  gate 
next  to  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  where  it  was  propose<i  to  cross  the 
Park.  Here  it  became  evident  that  the  passionate  excitement  of  the 
mob  would  lead  to  mischief,  for  they  clung  to  the  gates  and  refused 
to  let  them  be  opened.  Again  the  authorities  had  to  yield,  and  the 
crowd,  flying  on  before,  were  found  to  have  formed  a  fresh  obstruc- 
tion at  Park  Lane,  where  the  next  passage  upwanls  was  to  be 
attempted.  The  officers  in  command,  as  well  as  the  magistrate, 
had  received  the  most  imperative  instmctions  not  to  go  through  the 
City,  and  were  determined,  or  rather  were  obliged,  to  carry  them 
out  at  all  costs.  The  only  resource  appeared  to  be  to  open  the  Park 
gates  and  make  for  the  gate  where  the  Marble  Arch  now  stands. 
Thus  foiled,  the  crowd  made  for  the  gate,  which  they  closed,  and 
threw  up  a  barricade  in  the  direction  of  the  Edgeware  Ro^,  along 
which  the  procession  was  to  be  taken.  The  railings  were  torn  down 
and  converted  into  pikes;  the  soldiers  were  attacked  furiously  with 
brickbats  and  stones,  and,  showing  much  good  temper,  were  at  last 
obliged  to  flre,  killing  two  persons  and  wounding  several  others. 
On  this  the  mob  fell  back  sullenly,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  were  not 
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beaten.  For  hie  sli.irc  in  this  tmnsnclion.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  baviofr 
reniODStroted  vvhli  ibc  otficurs  in  cominuud  In  uuU;comia(,'  lunguuge, 
wns  diSDiiased  f  rinu  lliu  army.  No  doubt  tbis  wii.9  n  tevcre  step, 
bul  not  mora  Ihiin  wns  n-amiutcd  hy  bis  bebitvior.  Even  iifiur  Ibe 
collision.  Lord  Liverpool,  who  directed  all  ilie  proceedings,  sent 
repeated  instnictiaiiii  to  tlie  niiigisiraie  to  cairj'  out  ihc  original  pro- 
grnmme,  which  tbc  inililnry  :ill  through  peri^lsled  could  luvc  been 
done,  but  after  ibe  blooiisheil  at  the  Park,  tliose  in  charge  did  not 
wish  to  risk  another  collision.  The  reason  ihey  were  so  eager  not 
to  pass  through  the  City,  was  the  foolish  idea  that  the  body  would 
be  seized  and  detained  there  in  consequence  oT  the  executors'  pro- 
test ngainsl  tlie  "indecent  baste  "  cxliiblled.  U  is  curious  to  find 
that  tliey  were  nlso  afraid  the  Lord  Slayor  would  not  admit  the 
tnilitary.  The  jiroccesinn,  having  made  its  way  lo  Tollciiliilln  Court 
Road,  had  succeeded  thus  far  in  carrying  oul  their  programme — 
tbougli  indeed  U  was  a  slr.inge  funcml  progress,  mnrUcd  nt  every 
aiep  by  violence,  ill-will,  atones,  and  bloodshed.  Ueie  tUert-  was 
found  ODodit-r  enormous  barricade.  Attempts  were  made  lo  turn 
the  obstacle,  hut  the  result  was  that  the  proces.'iion  was  driven  down 
to  Drury  Lane,  and  presently  forced  to  enter  the  City  at  Temple 
Bar.  Tbepoople  having  thus  gained  the  victor;-,  llie  body  was 
taken  triumphatilly  through  the  City,  twing  met  by  the  Lord  Slayor 
and  authorities. 

It  took  a  couple  of  days  lo  get  to  Ilarwicli,  where  on  the  embnrkn- 
lion  there  was  o,  fresh  unbecoming  scene,  though  not  an  actual  dis- 
t«rh;ince  At  Colchester  aa  altercation  took  place  in  the  cliunS  '■ 
as  to  screwing  on  the  plate  with  the  ioscripticn,  "Injured  Que 
of  England,"  which  Ibe  undertaker  objected  to,  but  whicii  Dr.  Lush-  ' 
ington  insisted  on.  Tbc  entrance  into  Harivich  is  described  by  the  ' 
Queen's  friends  ns  offering  a  most  degrading  spectacle:  "The  under- 
taker leading  on  a  lame  horse,  ten  uf  his  os^islants  following  in  pairs 
— a  miserable  spectacle,  both  as  to  callle  and  dress:  some  with 
shoes,  some  with  goiters,  some  in  spurs,  others  not."  Unfortunately 
there  ia  always  something  mean  even  in  the  most  prettnlious  of 
these  ceremonials — nothing  ia  more  degrading  than  the  "  behind  the 
scenes"  of  these  things.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rites  that 
attended  the  hapless  Caroline  to  her  grave  were  worse  than  others. 
Tlie  cofdn  was  put  on  bonrd  a  mjin-of-war.  but  it  wiis  then  %  "~" 
that  another  plme  and  inscription  hud  been  subsiilutcd.  Oa  the  1 
34tb  of  August  ii  reached  Brunswick,  and  was  there 
due  Elate  and  ceremony  at  nighlfall. 


/ 
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Tltc  n-hole  obstruct  ivc  attitude  of  the  executors  was  iodeed  tin- 
IrensonAble.  and  jiistidod  Loni  Sidmouth  in  describing  it  as  fuctlous. 
I'heir  particular  grievance  was  the  "  indecent  haste  **  with  which 
within  a  week  the  obsequies  were  pressed  on,  and  the  mode  in 
which  ilio  direction  w;is  assumed  by  Government.    But  the  cose  of 
/the  Government  was  unanswerable.    The  time,  within  three  days, 
'  had  actually  been  fixed  by  the  Queen  herself  in  her  will.    The  Gov- 
ernment was  defraying  all  expenses,  and  the  King,  as  her  husband, 
had  the  undoubted  right  of  making  what  arrangements  he  thought 
fit.   Even  all  these  were  to  be  subservient  to  the  public  peace.   That 
the  chariTi^  of  wi>liing  to  perform  the  ceremonies  meanly  and  of 
wishing  to  give  her  maimcii  rites  were  unfounded,  is  shown  by  the 
oriier  of  the  programme. 

The  Government  was  much  troubled  bv  these  untoward  events. 
It  is  amusing  to  tiud  Lord  Siilmoutli.  who  was  attending  the  King 
in  DuMiii.  advising  **tliat  the  tables  should  be  turne<i,  and  we 
must  become  tlie  accusers  of  the  complainants,  instead  of  suffering 
the  complninants  to  ha  the  accusers."  Otherwise  he  is  convinced 
"  the  G»vernmeut  will  suffer  scverelv  in  estimation  and  chanicter." 
The  police  mngistraie  was  dismissed.  A  contrast  was  the  behavior 
of  Loni  Liverp*iol.  who  wrote  eagerly  to  Dublin  to  propose  a  gen- 
eral mourning,  which  he  said  would  gracefully  wind  up  the  un- 
happy business.  Bat  the  King  would  not  agree  to  this.  He  was 
displeaseii,  too.  at  the  Ixnly  not  lieing  embarked  in  the  river,  but 
-  the  Admiralty  had  objected.  Lord  Liverpool  again  pressed  fhnt 
the  mourn ing  should  be  genend,  and  pronounceil  turee  week:i  too 
sliort;  but  the  King  declined  to  alter  his  i^esolution. 
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CHAPTEZl  Vt 
1831—1823. 

In  tliis  year  nlso  the  King  set  off  to  »iait  Hanover.  Sir  William 
Eni^litDD  attended  liia  Maji'Sty.  nud  wrote  to  liis  ovia  familj  ro- 
poits  ot  Ills  piogi'CBs.  Tliej-  got  to  Brussels  on  Tlmrsday  tlie  38lh 
of  Stplember.  "Tlie  Diiki;  of  Wellington  anil  Lorits  Londoodenr 
and  Clancarty  were  in  waitinsio  receive  ua.  looiiout  lialFan  lioiir 
atler  our  arrivnl  tie  Kiogot  tlis  Nciherlnuds.  the  Priace  of  OraDge, 
and  PriQCC  Frederlclc  piiUl  llieir  respects  to  bis  Majeaty.  We  were 
all  introduced.  We  (lien  sat  down  todiooer,  amounting  to  twenly- 
eiglil  persons.  I  lind  one  of  my  bad  liendiicbea;  but  I  am  now 
quite  well.  Tlic  truth  ia,  I  have  so  miicb  1o  do  I  am  almost  worked 
lo  death.  Sir  B.  precedes  us.  My  King,  God  blega  hiinl  never 
Kives  me  n  n)otnent.  The  pea  is  never  out  of  my  haod  by  day,  nod 
it  U  his  wbb  that  I  sleep  in  his  dressing-room  at  eight;  so  that  he 
has  access  to  mc  nt  all  houra.  You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surpiised 
that  you  do  not  get  long  letters  from  me." 

On  Monday  the  1st  of  Octoljer  be  writes:  "This  has  been  a 
busy  nod  an  inlercsling  daj'.  Early  this  morning  we  quilled  Brus- 
sela  for  tliia  place.  Wc  reached  ilie  little  villnge  of  Wiiierloo  about 
twelve  o'cioctc,  accompanied  by  Prince  Frederick  of  Holland,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cinncnrty,  and  a  number  of  persons  of 
minor  difitinclion.  The  King  went  into  the  iiille  church  of  tlie 
village,  ejinmined  all  thu  tablets  of  inscription  upon  the  walls,  then 
visiled  the  willow-lree  under  which  was  buried  the  shatlercil  limb 
of  Lord  Anglesey,  and  seemed  greiitly  impressed  with  all  around 
him.  The  day  was  very  unfavoralile — it  rained  torrents:  but,  not- 
wilhslanding  this,  the  King  went  lo  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  accom- 
panied by  the  duke,  and  examined  every  part  of  the  vririoog  poai' 
tiona."  This  seems  to  liave  left  a  vivid  impna^ion  on  the  King's 
tnlnd.  He  ofieii  ifed  lo  describe  ihe  ground  and  llie  battle,  as  it 
had  been  explained  to  him.  and  afliT  lib.itioos  of  his  favorite 
liqueurs,  would  dL-lude  himself  that  hu  hud  uciivdy  lukcn  part  in 
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the  operations  of  the  glorious  dny*  At  Dnsseldorf  "the  whole 
garrisou  marched  out  by  torchlight  to  serenade  the  Kiug  on  his 
arrival.  The  effect  was  beautiful :  I  never  heard  such  bsiiids.  The 
style  in  which  they  played  *  God  save  the  King' was  enough  to 
electrify  one.  I  get  but  liiile  sleep  I  am,  however  (thanks  l>c  to 
the  Almiirhty!),  quite  well.  You  may  iudge  what  I  have  to  do. 
Sir  B.  is  at  Hanover,  or  nearly  so,  by  this  lime.  Our  suiic  consists 
of  nearly  forty  horses,  besides  the  escort;  and  all  this  moves  with- 
out the  sligiiiest  confusion.  I  have  now  two  large  Prussian  grena- 
diers at  niv  bedroom  door." 

On  Saturday  ihe  Gih  of  October  they  were  at  Osnaburg,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  nijoicings,  illuminations,  reviews,  nnd 
even  learsi.  Sir  William  tells  us  it  was  some  sixiy  years  since  the 
loyal  Hanoverians  had  seen  their  King.  On  the  lOlh  he  made  his 
grand  entry  into  Hanover  on  horseback.  Then  followed  levees 
and  draw inir- rooms.  There  were  battues  and  other  festivities,  a 
hasty  coronation,  but  the  natural  result  of  these  pleasures  soon  de- 
clared itself. 

"Here  I  am.  full  of  anxiety  and  wretchedness."  writes  the  Court 
physician  on  the  4th  of  October.  *'  The  King  has  got  a  most  severe 
and  uncomfortable  fit  of  the  gout.  This  attack  commenced  two 
days  since.  I  still  entertain  hopes  that  I  shall  be  so  far  able  to  get 
it  under  that  we  may  l)egin  our  journey  on  Thursday  week.  This 
will  be  two  days  later  than  I  expected;  but  still  I  hope  to  save  this 
by  the  route  we  intend  to  take.  I  have  hod  an  anxious  time  of  It, 
I  can  assure  you;  but  I  do  not  regret  it." 

He  soon  got  better,  and  Monday  the  29th  was  able  to  set  off  for 
home.  At  Gottiugen  there  was  a  tournament,  and  an  address  from 
the  University  of  so  feeling  a  character  that  *'the  King  burst  into 
tears."  At  a  civic  ball,  however,  he  was  in  great  spirits,  dancing  a 
polonaise  with  the  wife  of  Herr  Von  Schimmelpennick  and  waltz- 
ing with  the  burgomaster's  daughters.  Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle  reported  that  his  31njesty  returned  **  bored  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  disgusted  with  his  Hanoverians,  and  that  his  fit  of  the 
gout  was  but  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  them." 

It  was  noted  that  since  his  dangerous  voyage  from  Ireland,  his 
Majesty  had  shown  signs  of  a  new-born  religious  feeling.  On  his 
way  to  London  from  3Iilford  after  the  storm  he  had  met  Lord  and 


*  On  one  occaaion,  boasthig  that  he  bad  led  hiii  own  regiment  down  a 

hill,  he  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  WelUnfi^ton  as  to  his  recoUecUoos 
of  the  feat.    The  reply  was:  **  Veiy  steep,  your  Majesty.*' 
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Ladj  Harcourt.  He  got  nut  or  his  carriaec  nod  sal  vjtli  them  ia 
theirs,  OD  ibc  pviblic  highwiiy,  recounting  all  his  perils  at  sen.  The 
lady,  as  she  lold  her  frletiiU,  y>n%  quite  edlQcd  at  bis  pious  acknotvl- 
ed^cnts  of  liU  escnpe.  und  there  miis  quite  a  cbuDgt  to  be  noticed  in 
bis  conduct.  His  physician,  loo,  writing  on  lliu  GennnD  expedl- 
tloD.  notes  vanoiis  occasions  on  which  service  wns  performed. 
CoQoectcd  with  Ihis  feeling  ia  an  nmusingly  scrupulous  letter  oa 
the  appointment  of  on  Irish  Archbishop: 

THE    RESG    TO   LOUD   LITEItPOOL, 

'*  [Most  GOcref  and  coulidentia).] 

"  Carlton  House,  Thundar  clKhC,  13.30.  Blar  ICth.  IBZS. 

"DK.\n  Lord  LrvEitiNxiL, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  very  seriously  on  t]je  subject  rclntivo 
to  the  Frimnle  of  Ireland,  and  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  that 
either  you  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  are  right  in  the  conclusion  which 
you  botli  seem  disposed  to  come  to  as  to  the  individual  to  be  exalted 
to  that  sacred  slalion. 

"  I  am  too  far  advanced  in  life  not  to  give  subjects  of  this  de- 
scription the  most  serioiis  and  attentive  consideration.  It  is,  aloal 
but  too  true  that  policy  is  too  often  olilised  to  Jnlerfere  with  our 
best  intentions;  but  I  do  think,  where  the  head  of  the  Church  is 
concerned,  especially  at  such  a  moment,  we  ought  alone  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  religious  duty.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this  scntpulous 
language,  for  I  am  quite  sincere.  I  think  that  you  would  do  well 
to  inquire  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  if  no  English  bishop 
on  the  bench  con  be  found  fitting  and  suitable  for  such  an  impor- 
tant trust;  and  if  not,  if  no  dignitary  of  the  Church  in  this  country 
can  be  selected  for  tliat  purpose  (for  you  will  remember  that  Dr. 
Howley  waa  most  justly  at  once  made  Bishop  of  London);  let  us 
have  piety  and  learning  if  possible.  Besides.  I  do  not  like.  I  can- 
not reconcile  myself  to  have  llie  primacy  of  Ireland  filled  by  an 
Irishman,  for  let  us  not  forget  the  pailicular  circumsloncta  la 
wliich  we  are  at  present  placed.  I  have  no  confidence  in  L^rd 
Wellesley's  opinion  upon  this  suliject.  I  shall  say  no  more,  bjt  I 
desire  you  to  give  this  your  deliberate  consideration. 

"Believe  me  your  sincere  friend. 

■■  a.  R" 

It  ia  to  be  also  noted  that  effusive  declarations  of  the  Irish  voyage 
now  often  suggested  themselves  as  requiring  soine  fulfilment,  und  it 
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vas  signiflcant  that  Sir  M.  Tiemey  went  about  declaring  that  it 
an  injustice  to  the  King  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
refused.  The  King  was  also  out  of  humor  with  his  ministers  as  to 
baronetcies,  and  on  his  desire  to  make  Lord  Conyngham  Blaster  of 
the  Horse,  the  ministry  objected,  on  which  "  a  violent  quarrel "  took 
place. 

The  King,  who  had  visited  Ireland  and  Hanover,  now  felt  that  he 
must  confer  a  similar  honor  on  an  important  portion  of  his  domin- 
ions. Indeed,  the  Scotch  Iiad  already  expressed  some  jealous  dia- 
satisfaction  at  the  preference  given  to  another  portion  of  the  kingdom* 
and  the  Sovereign — who  was  now,  and  not  unnaturally,  beginning 
to  fancy  himself  the  "idol  of  his  people" — was  eager  to  receive 
fresh  instalments  of  the  welcoming  acclamations  of  his  subjects. 
A  visit  to  Edinburgh  was  therefore  settled  upon. 

That  nation,  with  a  more  wealthy  midcUe  class,  and  a  more  miig- 
nificent  nobility,  far  exceeded  the  Irish  in  the  splendor  of  their 
preparations  for  his  reception.  The  whole  kingrlom  became  alive 
with  preparations,  for  which  some  antique  remnants  of  chivalric 
customs,  newly  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Walter  Scott,  were 
admirably  adapted,  in  the  view  of  scenic  effect.  The  preparations 
were  of  the  most  elaborate  character — new  roads  were  made,  old  and 
ugly  buildings  thrown  down,  painting  and  decorations  set  on  foot. 
while  for  the  Lord  Provost  a  magnificent  equipage  or  coach,  with 
six  horses,  was  got  ready;  costumes  and  fancy  uniforms,  imagina- 
tively accepted  as  connected  with  old  days  of  chivalry,  were  devised; 
Celtic  guards,  etc. ;  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  balkds  to  kindle 
the  enthusiasm.* 

His  Majesty  embarked  at  Gravesend  on  Saturday,  August  lOih, 


•CAKLE,   NOW  THE  KING'S  COMEI 

BT  SIR  ir ALTER  SCOTT.  BART. 

Being  new  Words  to  an  auld  Spring, 

The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  month. 
The  North  for  ance  has  bang'd  the  South; 
The  Deil  a  Scotman's  die  o'  drouth. 

Carle,  now  the  King^s  come  I 

CHORUS. 

Carte,  now  the  King's  come! 
Carte,  now  the  King's  come! 
Thou  Shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sbig. 
Carte,  now  the  King's  oomet 
And  so  on  for  nearly  forty  stanxas. 
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1823,  amid  himultuoua  exckmatioas  of  joy  and  loynlly.  The  royal 
yachta,  the  Lord  Jtayor's  barge,  and  a  fleet  of  aticndnat  boats,  were  nil 
moored  off  ilie  hospital,  and  formed  u  scene  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy  and  color.  Tbo  Royal  George  and  the  Royal  Sovereign  were 
to  lake  lilm  down  ilic  rivar,  wliilc  a.  squadrou  of  war-vessels  awaited 
liim  nl  the  open  sea." 

The  King  embarking,  as  was  Inllerly  his  wont,  with  a  bcncdiclion 
— "  God  bless  you  all!" — retired  to  his  cabin  lo  change  his  dress, 
and  prcsenily  appeared  on  the  deck  in  full  naval  uniform,  nod 
"  wearing  a  cocked  hat."  Hia  yacht  was  taken  in  low  by  a  sleam- 
lug,  and  be  set  od  amid  exlraordioary  excitcmenL  Not  till  Wednes- 
day did  the  vpEsels  reach  Leilh.+  Aa  soon  us  it  was  descried  all 
Ddinburgb  poured  out  lo  line  tlie  hills  and  try  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  visitor;  but  the  King  determined  not  to  land  until  the  foUowing 
■morning.  Visitors  however  arrived,  among  tliem  Sir  W.  Scott, 
■whom  he  greeted  with,  "The  man  in  Scotland  I  most  wished  to  see. 
Let  him  come  up."  As  on  the  Irish  visit,  whisky  celebrated  the 
mrival,  and  hia  llnjesly  called  for  Mme  prime  Glenlivat,  in  which 
be  made  Sir  Walter  pledge  him.t    The  latter  was  the  bearer  of  a 

■  The  modegt  Bccommodallon  of  n  royal  racht  in  those  days  offers  a  con- 
tiBEi  lo  nbal  ia  required  now,  "The  quunrrdeckof  this  royal  j&cht  icarcelj 
exceeded  In  deconiilaa  thai  of  one  of  our  cmck  frlEStes.  The  King's  dinlng- 
cablo  i«  a  room  nbout  twenty-three  feet  wide  and  full  Mvenieeo  feet  deep. 
A  door,  opposite  to  tluit  by  which  we  bud  entered,  cod d acted  as  through  a  pas- 
sage about  three  feet  sod  a,  ball  wide  and  seven  feet  and  a.  half  Icng.  to  the 
Klnr'B  Kdte-caMn.  or  drawing  room,  which  we  supposed  lo  be  aboatlweoly 
feet  wide  and  llfieen  oroiieen  deep.  To  the  left  of  the  passage,  entered  by  a 
door  from  ihe  Bttte-cabln,  wu  t'le  King's  bedchamber.  meOEUnag  about 
thirteen  feel  one  w&y  and  the  leagih  of  tbe  passage  tlie  other.  The  ceiling 
was  about  six  feet  and  a  half  fioca  ihe  deck,  and  the  royal  apartments, 
though  richly  and  tastefully  ntted  up,  did  not  appear  to  contain  ■  tingle 
Btiperfluoua  piece  of  fumtturo.  In  the  two  bookcases  of  the  stale-cabin  were 
■ereral  standard  works.  The  Royal  Oeorge,  we  underEtantt,  meaaurei  three 
hundred  and  thirty  tons,  and  was  built  la  IStT.  at  Deptford  Uockj-ard,  fmni  a 
design  by  Sir  Henry  Feako.  one  of  the  aurreyors  of  the  navy.  The  EIns's 
trip  to  treload  last  year.  It  neeros,  afforded  Induhitahle  pmofa  of  Ihe  superior- 
ity of  her  construction.  la  the  two  days'  gale  which  hU  nutjealy  experienced 
on  hiK  return,  the  yacht  nhlpped  scarcely  any  water;  wliile  the  alleudaat 
frlgBlea  were  '  plunging  how*  and  bownpritti  under.'  " 

tone  of  the  aronf-cownVrj  was  the  loeiltable  Sir  William  Curtis,  in  his 
yacht.  Die  Jnnge  Vrow  Rebecca  Maria. 

t  The  enihiislBMIo  pnei,  «ho  whs  In  a  sort  of  rapture  the  whole  time, 
bemrui  for  thi-  glnss.  and  put  It  in  his  pocket:  but  on  his  return  Tnund  bis 
brother- poet  Cralibe  waiting,  and  in  his  endlement  torROt  the  yrr^ovt  r«lle, 
•od  sat  down  upon  It,  crushing  it  to  pieces. 
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badge  or  decoration,  made  to  the  order  of  the  ladies  of  Edinlrarig^ 
and  which  he  promised  to  wear.  A  bottle  of  wine  was  gracioiisly 
thrown  into  another  vessel,  in  which  his  Majesty's  heakh  was 
drunk:  a  guinea  was  offered  for  the  empty  bottle,  and  refused. 
Two  noblemen  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  glasses  whicb  the 
King  had  handed  to  them. 

Sir  William  Knighton  gives  this  little  account  of  the  scene:  "Yes- 
terday was  the  day  of  our  arrival.  The  weather  continued  wet, 
stormy,  and  uncomfortable  during  the  whole  ni^^t  at  Leith  Roads; 
the  yacht  at  anchor  had  an  uncomfortable  motion.  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  Walter  Scott,  who  came  on  board  inmiediately  on  our 
coming  to  anchor.  He  has  no  trace  in  his  countenance  of  such 
superior  genius  and  softness  of  mind  as  the  beauty  of  his  writings 
displays ;  but  the  moment  he  speaks  you  discover  a  correctness  of 
understanding  and  a  display  of  intellect  marked  by  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  thought.  Speaking  of  the  incessant  rain,  he  said  in  his 
Scotch  phraseolog}'.  '  All  I  can  say  is,  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  it.' 
Tlie  King  then  desired  him  to  take  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy,  which 
ne  graciously  handed  to  him  himself.  Walter  Scott,  when  he  liad 
drunk  it,  craved  a  great  favor  from  his  ^lajesty,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  put  the  ghiss  in  his  pocket  to  keep  it  as  a  relic,  to  his 
feelings  above  all  value.  The  King's  landing  yesterday  was  most 
impressive  and  magnificent.  By  all  accounts,  more  than  a  million 
of  people  hadxollectcd  together  on  the  occasion." 

On  the  following  day  the  King  entered  Edinburgh,  being  met  bj 
a  magnificent  procession,  iu  which  all  the  old  offices  of  honor  were 
represented,  and  to  set  off  which  picturesque,  if  fanciful,  dresses 
were  devised.  There  was  the  Lord  Lyon  with  a  crown  on.  White 
Rod,  Celtic  guards,  while  his  Majesty  himself  appeared  in  his 
admiral's  uniform.  **  He  was  heard  to  declare  that  the  Scotch  were 
a  nation  of  gentlemen.'*  At  tlie  close  of  the  proceedings  he  arrived 
at  Ilolyrood,  where  the  old  regalia  of  Scotland  were  offered  by  tlie 
"Knight  3Iarischal;"  then  a  pair  of  '*  barbed  arrows'*  were  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  "  Royal  Archers,"  who  had  dresses  for  the 
occasion.  The  day  was  finished  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  where  the 
young  Duke  of  Buccleuch — then  about  sixteen  years  old — received 
the  King,  who,  however,  brought  his  own  cooks  and  houseliokL 

Then  followed  levees  and  drawing-rooms  of  extroordinaiy  ms^- 
nificence.  His  Majesty  appeared  in  a  suit  of  Stuart  tartan,  tliough 
he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  gaueherie  of  his  sdmirer,  Sir  W. 
Curtis,  who  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  the  same  material  and  dan.  And 
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from  hig  bulk  seemed  a  sort  of  parody  of  his  august  patron  At  the 
drnvrlng-room  tbe  Eiog  upp«ared  as  a  lield- marshal.  Then  followed 
a  performance  at  the  theatre  of  "Hob  Roy,"  and  a  banquet,  at 
which  he  waa  observed  to  pnrtake  of  turtle  and  grnuse  soups,  stewed 
carp,  and  veaiRoa.  in  the  first  course,  and  In  the  second,  of  grouse 
and  apricot  tort.     He  drank  moselle,  champagne,  and  claret. 

He  made  a  characteristic  speech,  in  the  delivery  of  which  "  the 
voice  of  his  Majesty  was  evidenlly  affected  by  his  feelings.  There 
was  a  hlandness  in  it,  a  pathos,  which,  more  than  even  the  words, 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  every  one  present.  Throughout  his  -llajesty's 
uiienmce  was  most  distinct:  but,  as  he  proceeded,  tliere  wai  an 
increase  of  energy :  and.  in  concluding,  be  placed  bis  hand  upon  hla 
heart,  and  expressed  himself  with  powerful  emphasis."  During  the 
loyal  songs,  he  not  only  beat  time  to  Ihe  chonis.  but  "  accomjianied 
it  wiih  hia  voice."  A  more  edifying  specinclc  wa.s  his  visit  to 
church  of  a  Sunday  morning.  It  was  noted  that  "he  lifted  a 
psalm-book,  and  stood  during  the  reading."  • 

The  music  and  dancing  seemi'd  to  give  him  great  enjayment, 
which  be  signified  by  "looking  up  at  tbe  bond  and  snapping  his 
fingers."  The  celebrated  Gow  orchestra,  which  performed  at  Al- 
muck's,  was  here,  and  bis  Majesty  used  pleasantly  to  despatch  his 
young  host  on  errands  to  the  cftf/'fTore'iMfro.  "with  the  benevolent 
view  of  disengaging  him  from  the  more  arduous  duties  of  the  table. 
'  Come,  Buccteuch.'  said  his  Majesty,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
'  you  are  the  youngest  roan  in  the  company,  and  must  make  yourself 
usefuL'  A  glass  of  liqueur  having  been  offered  to  tbe  young  duke 
immediately  after  dinner,  tbe  King  observed  it,  and  said  with  a 
gracious  smile,  'No!  no!  it  is  too  strong  for  bis  grace  to  drink.' 
After  diimer  his  3Iajesty  rose  from  his  seat,  and.  advancing  close  to 
the  bond,  graciously  condescended  to  address  Mr.  Quw  for  tbe  apace 
of  several  minutes.    Among  other  flattering  remarks,  he  observed: 

■  ' '  The  speclacle  of  ft  taODiu  cb  prsceedlng  to  huaible  btnuelt  Id  adontlaa 
bpforc  the  King  ot  klDg>  could  sciircely  tail  with  a  nUJaniJ  people  to  act  aa 

ouii  rejoicing.  When  (he  xvftX  cjUTlage  was  nev  la  che  CrosB.  a  few  bayi 
took  off  their  hats,  oi  [f  about  to  cheer  Ills  Majestr;  but  some  Did  men  dla- 
suaslTel;  held  up  their  haodi.  and  the  moil  prompt  obeiUeace  was  yielded  U> 

round,  seemlagly  pleased,  and  made  some  observadou  respecUag  It  Co  bis 
atiendaiita,  Inciffert.  we  have  rrason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  part  o(  tbe 
behavior  of  hla  Scottish  subjects  which  waa  more  admlied  by  hla  majeatr 
(hao  tbelr  coDducc  oa  this  solemn  occaaloD." 
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'From  my  earliest  years  I  have  always  been  fond  of  Scottlah  nraric. 
and  have  often  listened  to  it  with  pleasure,  but  have  never  had  ao 
great  a  treat  as  this  evening.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  representative 
of  Neil  Gow  in  this  place;  and  long  may  he  live  to  delight  his 
friends! '  Gow  was  quite  confounded  with  such  a  marked  proof  of 
the  royal  regard — his  heart  swelled,  and  his  lips  faltered;  bat,  sen- 
sible that  some  acknowledgment  was  due,  which,  if  not  courteous, 
ought  at  least  to  be  emphatic,  he  made  an  effort  to  ejaculate  the 
words,  'God  Almighty  bless  your  Majesty!' which  fell  upon  the 
royal  car  in  indistinct  murmurs.  When  the  King  had  withdrawn. 
Grow  in  some  degree  recovered  his  composure,  and  was  heard  to 
utter,  *  I'm  perfectly  contented  to  die  now! ' " 

On  the  29th  of  August  the  King  took  his  departure.  His  last 
words  on  quitting  Dalkeith  being  his  favorite  benediction,  "God 
bless  you  all !"  ♦ 

*  One  of  those  fantastic  exhibitions  which  he  delighted  In  and  eDOOunged, 
attended  his  departure.  **  In  Ireland  last  year  he  was  visited  bj  a  poor 
diminutive  Irish  cripple  of  the  name  of  O'Brien,  who  came  from  the  aotith 
coast  in  a  miniature  cutter  of  his  own  constructing,  not  more  than  four  feet 
in  length,  and  in  which  (his  legs  and  the  greater  part  of  his  body  beinc  curi- 
ously stowed  under  the  deck)  he  encountered  rather  a  stormy  sea  In  r-^ttlng 
along  into  Dublin  Bay.  He  got  safely  alongside  the  royal  yacht«  however, 
and  appeared  in  his  tiny  bark  before  his  majesty,  who,  pleased  wtth  tlie 
noTel  effort  of  the  dwarfish  and  adventurous  SLilor,  gave  ordets  that  ten 
sovereigns,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions,  should  be  presented  to  him. 
The  completion  of  this  spirited  expedition  justly  entitled  the  obaenre  aaTl- 
gator  to  preferment,  and  he  was  promoted  by  the  sailors  to  the  rank  of  oom- 
modore,  by  which  title  he  has  been  familiariy  distinguished  ever  ifaioe.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  recent  visit  to  Scotland,  O'Brien  deemed  it 
proper  to  repeat  his  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  attachment:  and  for  this 
purpose  he  shipped  himself  and  his  craft  to  Scotland,  but  it 
lost,  and  the  King  kindly  ordered  a  new  one  for  him." 
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But  vbila  he  was  engaged  in  his  junkeling  to  Scotland  a  very 
■erioua  event  hod  occurred.  Tliis  was  tlio  dentti  of  Lord  London- 
derry.* It  was  (curious  Unit  wliilehewus  in  Ireland  he  sliould  Lave 
lost  bis  Queen,  nnd  while  in  ScoUaod  his  Minister.  Naturally  Ihia 
death  threatened  serious  annoyance  for  the  King.  He,  as  his  min- 
isters also,  felt  that  llr.  Canning  ulone  must  All  tlie  vacancy.  Loiti 
Liverpool  BUgge&ltd  thai  ihe  matter  aboiild  stand  over  till  the  Scotch 
progress  should  bo  concluded.  Lord  Liverpool  was  probably  not 
sorry  that  the  occupations  of  a.  different  kind  to  which  bis  Majesty 
was  pledged  for  the  next  week  or  two  would  give  him  time  gradu- 
ally to  accuGtom  his  mind  to  the  conlemplHtion  of  what  he  himself 
must  have  seen  to  be  so  dcsirahle  as  to  be  almost  unavoidable:  and 
therefore  In  hia  lirst  communicftlion  proposed  to  postpone  all  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  till  the  King  should  return  to  London.  The 
King's  reply  approved  the  delay, 

■  On  leaving  the  Kine.  a  genileman  (8lr  J.  Beckpttl  sold  to  him  caraleatlr: 
"Bo  you  purpose  leaving im  for  the  CoDgmss?"  "Purpoflet"  vaa  th» uiqwer; 
"so  jou  are  in  the  conspiracy  agninM  me.  to  pmrent  me  going*"  The  other 
was  confounded,  uid  kaev  not  whu  lo  lUBwer.  But  to  the  Dulce  of  WeUins- 
CoD  tis  behavior  was  mor^  airsQKe,  Be  biul  aotlced.  he  aald,  bis  BJIenca  uid 
depression.  "Just,"  he  continues  In  hla  memorandum,  "as  be  was  BtuTiug 
for  theNetherlnndsttltouro-cloclc.  ha  took  me  into  hE»  home  totslkioma 
about  the  same  story  that  be  told  to  70D  and  to  Lord  Liverpool:  and.  BtnuigB 
to  say,  be  imagined  from  my  manner  at  tlie  lul  Cabinei.  and  attenranla 
walliiDg  home  vlth  him,  Uiat  1  hnd  beud  samethin^  agslnsc  him.  and  beliered 
It.  He  thought  the  same  of  the  Duke  of  York.  And  he  told  me  ooma 
strange  story  ot  a  man  telling  him  this  day  that  his  boiHs  nere  waiting  tor 
Um  vben  be  was  coming  out  of  Garltoa  HouM  ....  as  a  pioof  that  tba 
penoa  who  had  ordered  up  his  boTBH  thaught  thei«  was  so  much  against 
him  that  be  ought  to  fly  the  country.  He  Chen  rang  the  twU  to  oak  about  bis 
bones.*'  He  then  cried  eicesslTely.  The  Duke  adils:  "  I  fear  he  bas  men- 
tioDixl  this  Klory  to  more."  The  Duke  at  once  sent  10  Dr.  Bankhead.  Lord 
Jjondondeiry's  medical  adviser,  who  went  to  blm.  cupped  him,  and  suc- 
■ceeded  in  getting  him  down  to  his  country  place,  also  goin^  himself.    He  tells 
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THB  KING  TO  LORD  LIYERFOOL. 

"  [Private.] 

**  Boyal  Qeorgo  Tmcht,  Letth  Honda. 

"Dear  Lord  Lh'erpool, 

*'  I  cannot  express  the  painful  grief  which  I  feel  at  your 
melancholy  communication;  melancholy  indeed,  both  for  myaelf 
and  others  who  knew  the  inestimable  value  of  this  superior  and 
excellent  person. 

"The  ways  of  Providence  are  so  inscrutable  to  us  poor  blind 
creatures  that,  on  occasions  of  this  description,  the  agony  of  one'a 
mind  is  lost  in  amazement  You,  my  lord,  will  not  be  surpriaed 
that  I  should  feel  this.  I  think  you  have  judged  rightly  in  not 
coming,  and  I  quite  approve  that  no  arrangements  should  be  thought 
of  till  my  return  to  town.  Your  sincere  friend, 

Georob  R 


«• 


•*  P.S. — I  write  one  word  more,  to  desire  that  you  will  favor  no 
intentions  respecting  the  blue  ribbon." 

But,  as  Mr.  Yonge  says,  a  couple  of  da3r8  afterwards  he  followed 
up  his  first  letter  by  a  second,  showing  a  curious  desire  to  elude  the 
proposal  which  he  foresaw  must  be  made  to  him,  by  getting  Can* 
ning,  if  possible,  out  of  the  way  before  it  could  be  mentioned. 

THE  SASCE  TO  THE  BA3CE. 

••  nVIost  private.] 

•*  Dalkeith  FkOace,  Augmt  nth,  mi. 
•*  Dear  Lord  Liverpool, 

"Notwithstanding   the   hurry   and  agitated  confusion   in 

which  I  am  necessarily  kept,  3'et,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  cannot  help 

considering  very  deeply  the  distress  and  embarrassment  in  which 

the  tragedj  that  followed.  About  seven  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning  the 
maid  called  to  him,  saying  Lord  Londcmderry  wished  to  see  blm.  He  fbund 
him  in  his  dressing-room,  standing  opposite  the  window,  with  his  face  U>  the 
ceiling.  The  doctor  ran  towards  him,  saying:  **  My  dear  Loid,  why  do  yoo 
stand  so?'*  Upon  which,  without  turning,  he  answered:  "Banlrhead.let  no 
fall  upon  your  arm;  it  is  all  over.*'  In  the  agony  of  the  moment  Dr.  Bank* 
head  caught  him  on  his  arm,  and,  dreadful  to  relate,  saw  a  short-bladed  kaite 
in  his  right  hand,  fiercely  clinched,  with  which  ho  had  deeply  divided  the 
carotid  artery.  And  from  the  sudden  effusloo  of  blood  he  Instantly  feO  tnm, 
Bankhead*s  arms  on  his  face  upon  the  floor,  and  was  Instantly  dead  wfthooi 
a  struggle. 
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my  GoverDmeot  must  be  placed  by  the  death  of  mj  esteemed  and 
valued  fricod  Lard  LoodODderty. 

"The  immediate  object  of  my  writing  to  you  this  letter  \a  not  to 
make  any  proposn)  at  present  witli  a  view  of  supplying  the  kmeot- 
able  void  produced  by  the  untimely  death  of  this  excellent  siates- 
man,  but  to  desire  that  you  will  uot  interrupt,  and  on  no  Bccount 
impede  the  niraugements  which  ors  already  settled  respecting 
India,  as  it  is  my  Uecisioa  that  they  should  remain  final  and  un- 
alterable. 

"  1  am  induced  to  say  thus  much  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  guard' 
ing  you  against  any  new  negotiations  with  the  individual  in 
question.  Believe  me,  your  sincere  friend  always, 

"O.  R." 

MR.  PEEL  TO  LORD  LtVEBPOOL. 

'■  [Most  private.] 

"Edinburgh.  Augiul  SOtb.  18SS. 

"De-U!  Lono  LrfEBPOOL, 

"  I  think  it  right,  at  least  it  irill  be  a  satisfaction  to  my 
mind,  to  menliou  to  you  wmeUiiDg  which  puaed  with  tha  King 
yesterday. 

"On  going  into  the  closet  to  him  before  Ihe  addresses  were  pt«- 
Rented,  he  said  to  me,  '  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  purposely  post- 
poned telling  you  until  fony>eigbt  hours  after  I  had  done  it,  that  I 
have  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  informing  him  that  it  is  my  decided 
intention  that  all  the  nrrangements  with  respect  to  India  should 
remain  as  they  were  settled  before  Lord  Londonderry's  death,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  completing  tliem.'  The  King  added, 
'I  hope  you  think  1  have  done  right.'  I  replied  that  I  was  sensible 
of  his  kindness  in  not  having  previously  mentioned  bis  intention  to 
write  to  you,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  excuse  me  if  I  declined 
giving  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  hU  letter  lo  you,  or  saying 
ft  word  upon  any  point  connected  with  it. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Liverpool,  yours  most  truly, 

"ROBKHT  Prbi.." 

THE  KING  TO  LORD  ELDOK. 


"Mt  dsak  Friknd, 

"I  have  this  mDment  heard  from  Liverpool  of  the  melan- 
choly death  of  hla  And  my  dear  friend,  poor  Londooderty.    On 
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Friday  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him:  my  own  mind  was  then  lllled 
with  apprehensions  respecting  him,  and  they  have,  alas  I  been  bal  too 
painfully  verified.  My  great  object,  my  good  friend,  in  writing  to 
you  to-niglit^  is  to  tell  you  that  I  have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I 
do  implore  of  you  not  to  lend  yourself  to  any  arrangement  what- 
ever, until  my  return  to  town.  This,  indeed,  is  Lord  Liverpool's  own 
proposal ;  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  have  joined  most  cordially  in 
the  proposition.  It  will  require  the  most  prudent  foresight  on  my 
part  relative  to  the  new  arrangements  that  must  now  necessarily 
take  place.  You  may  easily  judge  of  the  state  of  my  mind. 
Ever  believe  me,  Your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R- 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  King  fancied  that  this  tronsporcnt 
artifice,  this  affected  eagerness  that  the  arrangements  of  the  late 
Secretary  should  be  carried  out,  would  escape  observation. 

When  the  King  returned  to  town,  however,  a  very  serious  Strug* 
gle  began,  and  he  showed  that  he  was  determined  to  resist  the  in- 
troduction into  his  Cabinet  of  the  person  he  so  disliked.  The 
Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  at  this  tinie  ill, 
and  the  Cabinet  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chancellor, 
felt  that  there  was  no  other  course  to  be  taken.  They  were,  more- 
over, aided  by  the  eamariUa  influence.  It  was  lamentable  to  And 
the  King  invariably  taking  issue  on  matters  where  resistance  was 
perfectly  idle ;  but  there  are  weak  minds  which  are  deluded  into 
supposing  that  such  a  struggle  in  which  they  are  worsted  is  a  vic- 
tory instead  of  a  humiliation.  He  had  some  reliance  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  whom  he  despatched  Sir  W.  Knighton  for  advice 
and  consultation;  "the  gentleman,"  the  Duke  says,  "whom  the 
King  had  been  so  kind  as  to  send  to  him."  To  him  he  gave  the 
most  substantial  and  sensible  reasons  for  submission,  based  on  Can- 
ning's talents,  and  his  opinions  being  in  the  main  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Government.  As  to  the  Chancellor's  objections,  if  Canning 
had  spoken  harshly  of  him,  so  had  he  of  Canning.  As  to  the 
King's  "  feelings,"  the  Duke  addressed  his  Majesty  in  this  bold  and 
manly  strain  ■  "  Then  your  Majesty's  feelings.  Your  ^lajesty  con- 
ceives  that  Mr.  Canning  has  offended  you,  and  that  your  Majesty's 
honor  requires  that  you  should  resent  this  offence.  If  it  were  a 
case  between  two  individuals,  ihey  should  lay  aside  their  private 
feelings  for  the  good  of  the  public.  But  when  it  came  to  he  a 
point  between  the  King  and  one  of  his  subjects,  then  the  honor  of 
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your  Uajestf  consists  in  acts  of  grace  and  mercy,  aad  I  am  con- 
viaced  that  your  BlajesCy's  honor  U  moct  safe  In  extending  jonr 
grace  and  favor  to  Mr.  Canning." 

THB  EIXG  TO    THE    DCKE   OP   WELLINSTON. 

■■  Carlton  Bousa.  Septetolier  5,  IKS. 

"Mr  DEAB  TmssD, 

"I  was  very  gUd  to  learn  by  the  friend  whom  I  sent  lo  your 
bedside  yesterday,  \k;\t.  you  were  ntther  better,  and  I  bopo  that  1 
shall  have  your  further  amcndmeat  confirmed  by  him  to-day. 

"  He  gave  me  a  most  f;iitlifu1  aad  drtalJed  Account  of  your  opin- 
ion and  kind  feelings  under  (he  paiaful  embarrassment  in  wliicb  ne 
are  at  present  place)!,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  has  produced  a 
stronger  coaviction  ou  my  minii  tliaa  anything  that  bas  lieen  prU' 
viously  urged  by  others.  If  I  could  gel  over  that  which  is  so  inll- 
malely  connected  wilb  my  private  honor,  all  might  be  well;  but 
bow.  my  friend,  ia  tliat  to  be  cQeciedT  I  hare  a  perfect  reliance 
in  your  dutiful  affection  towards  me  aa  your  Sovereign ;  I  hare  the 
most  unbounded  confldeoce  in  your  sentiments  of  regard  towaids 
me  OS  your  friend;  my  reliance  therefore  in  yon  is  completOi  I 
am,  with  great  truth,  Your  affectionate, 

"O;  R." 

TBS   SAME. 

"CarltDD  House.  SepteinbcT  ?.  1EGS. 

"Mt  dear  FiiiEin>, 

"If  you  are  quite  well  enough  to  come  out  to-day,  olcmiree 
I  aboil  be  most  anxious  to  see  you;  but  let  me  desire  of  you  in  the 
strongest  manner  not  to  leave  your  room  at  any  hazard. 

"  I  have  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  say  1  shall  defermy  inter- 
view with  him  until  I  shall  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  My 
friend,  whom  I  again  send  with  this,  will  receive  from  you.  In  the 
interim,  any  new  sentiments  or  opinions  tliat  further  re  Section  may 
have  induced  you  to  form  on  the  painful  subject  under  consideru- 
tioQ.  I  am  most  seuubly  impri^&sed  with  your  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate attention  to  my  interests  and  happiness.  Believe  me,  with 
great  truth.  Tour  affectionate. 

"Q.  It." 

The  Chancellor,  whose  clinging  to  office  seemed  to  delude  liiin 
into  the  moat  extraordinary  compromises,  had  talked  of  resigning. 
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He  now,  however,  lound  himself  alone  in  the  Cabinet  in  hisoppo- 
Bition.  His  explanation  of  his  situation  to  the  Duke  of  WeUing- 
ton  is  truly  amusing,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  the  episode  is 
lightly  touched  in  3Ir.  Twiss's  biography.  "  I  saw  the  King,"  he 
writes  to  the  Duke,  "this  morning  (Septembers),  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  tell  me  what  he  was  about  to  tell  Lord  Lirerpool,  and  to 
ask  my  advice.  I  stated  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  gire  ad- 
▼ice  on  a  thing  that  I  did  not  concur  in.  I  could  not  indnce  myself 
to  act  according  to  the  advice  you  gave  me  tliis  morning.  In  truth, 
I  know  not  how  any  person  who  has  seen  the  King  in  the  distress 
in  which  I  have  seen  him  during  this  week,  and  has  heard  what 
has  fallen  from  his  lips  during  this  week,  could  in  any  way  farther 
this  measure."  At  the  same  time  he  owns  that  the  Duke's  words 
*'had  led  to  some  improvement  in  my  own  conduct"  He  would 
like  to  see  him  again! 

THE  EINQ  TO  LORD  LIYERPOOL. 

••  [Private.] 


"  Carlton  House,  September  8, 
"Dear  Lord  Lfverpool, 

*'  I  send  you  the  enclosed  note;  by  this  you  will  see  that  1 

have  sacriticed  my  private  feelings,  as  you  and  other  members  of 

the  Cabinet  have  represented  to  me  that  it  is  what  you  consider  to 

be  for  the  good  of  the  public  service.    I  have  on  every  occasion,  as 

in  this  instance,  shown  my  regard  and  sincerity  towards  my  Got- 

ernment,  and  I  therefore  look  with  confidence  to  a  similar  retam 

This  is  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  my  opinions  and  feelings  that  I 

have  ever  made  in  my  Ufa 

"  Believe  me,  your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R- 

THE  flA3fS. 

"  Carlton  House,  September  8,  IflOL 
"  The  King  has  given  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  proposition 
submitted  by  Lord  Liverpool  relative  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning into  the  King's  Government. 

*'  The  King  has  always  been  justly  impressed  with  the  Talne  of 

Mr.  Canning's  talents,  and  the  King  had  taught  himself  to  beUere 

that  such  talents  might  and  ought  to  have  been  exercised  for  tlw 

benefit  of  his  Sovereign  and  his  country. 

"  When  Mr.  Canning  thought  proper  to  tender  his  xestgnation  to 
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the  King,  ftod  to  retire  from  tbe  Sing's  conndla,  tlia  King  ex- 
pressed to  Hr.  Canning  bis  regret  tlwt  the  coaDtrr  wh  to  be  dn- 
prived  of  hla  BervicpB, 

"  It  WHS  nt  lliis  period  of  time  that  the  King  liiicl  reason  to  view 
"with  surprise  Ilie  line  of  condurl  nliich  Mr.  Caoning  Ihcn.  and 
afterwards,  llioaghl  proper  to  adopt. 

"The  King  forbeurs  to  enter  into  details;  the  King  is  nware 
that  the  brightest  oroameot  nf  bis  erown  is  [he  power  of  extend- 
ing grace  aad  favor  to  a.  subject  who  may  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

"The  King  therefore  permits  Lord  Liverpool  to  propose  Mr. 
Cauning's  readmission  into  the  Qovemmeat,  and  the  King  desires 
that  the  communication  may  he  made  to  Mr.  Canniog  by  (he  truna- 
missioD  of  tliis  uoI«.  G.  R." 

LORD    LrVERFOOL  TO   TKE   CINO. 

"  [Privata.] 

"  Coombe  Wood.  September  8.  19^ 

"  Lord  Liverpool  hoa  this  moment  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
your  Majesty's  letter,  and  he  feels  himself  quite  overcome  with  the 
generosity  and  goodness  manifested  by  your  Majesty,  io  the  sacri' 
flee  which  your  Majesty  has  condescended  to  make  of  your  personal 
feelings,  to  the  consideration  of  what  has  been  bumbiy  represented 
to  your  Majesty  by  so  many  of  your  conGdeniial  servants,  as  the 
advantage  of  the  public  service. 

"  Your  Majesty  may  most  fully  rely  upon  tlie  deep  impression 
which  this  act  of  confidence  and  kindness  of  your  Majesty  cannot 
fail  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  of  oil  those 
with  whom  your  Majesty  has  been  grociousiy  pleased  to  communi- 
cate upon  this  most  trying  occasion. 

"Lord  Liverpool  will,  in  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  commands, 
communicate  to  Mr.  Canning  yout  Majesty's  letter,  by  wliich  your 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  consent  to  his  admission 
into  your  Majesty's  sErricc." 

Lord  Liverpool  was  "quite  overcome  by  the  generosity  and 
goodness"  of  his  Majesty.  But  it  is  curious  to  And  that  not  until 
three  Jays  later,  and  after  an  interview,  did  be  communicate  tbe 
King's  letter  to  Canning;*  whil;  the  latter  did  not  send  his  reply 

■  Lord  Llverpoori  doubu  is  aendlng  tbe  Eios's  latter  are  shown  Id  his  own 
lo  Cuuking.  Ho  ui^ed  on  blm  "thu  after  the  Beyers  calatnitf  wbieb  tha 
Elnff  and  tba  eounttj  hava  lustalned.  and  nnder  iJl  otrcumitaiicH  of  lb* 
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to  his  Majesty  for  yet  two  more  days.  The  Einj|f*s  letter  is  dated 
September  8th,  and  Canning's  reply  the  13th.  The  meaniDg  of  this 
delay  in  Mr.  Canning's  case  arose  not,  as  Mr.  Yonge  suppose!*  from 
a  disinciination  to  resign  his  Indian  appointment,  but  from  indig- 
nation. He  took  particular  offence  at  the  words  "grace  and  fa- 
vor/' as  did  also  his  wife,  and  he  wrote  an  angry  reply  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  which  he  intended  should  be  shown  to  the  Eing.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Charles  Ellis  and  Lord  Grenvillc,  on  hearing  of  this, 
hurried  to  him,  and  by  tlie  most  earnest  arguments  succeeded  in 
dissuading  him  from  sending  the  document 


MR.  CAXKINO  TO  THE  KING. 

''  Gloucester  Lodge,  September  ISth,  tOKL 

'*Mr.  Canning  apprehends  that  it  might  be  considered  as  disre- 
spectful to  the  King  to  omit  taking  notice  of  the  letter  from  his 
Majesty  to  Lord  Liverpool,  which  Lord  Liverpool  was  specially 
directed  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Canning. 

"  Mr.  Canning  therefore  acknowledges,  with  all  thankf ulnesa  and 
humility,  the  King's  spontaneous  signification  of  his  Majesty's 
*  grace  and  favor/  and  he  is  particularly  grateful  for  his  Majesty's 
great  condescension  in  specifying  the  precise  period  of  time  at  which 
Mr.  Canning  had  the  misfortune  to  *iacur  his  ^fajesty's  displeas- 
ure.' as  he  is  confident  that,  if  he  were  not  restrained  by  his  Majes- 
ty's declared  wish  from  entering  into  details,  he  could  make  it  clear 
that  in  the  transactions  of  that  period  he  bad  not  the  remotest  ioten- 
tion  of  giving  any  offence  to  his  Majesty. 

"Mr.  Canning  has  only  further  to  express  his  humble  scknowl- 
edgraents  to  his  Majesty  for  the  confidence  so  generously  manifest- 
ed in  the  very  nature  of  the  proposal  which  his  Majesty  has  author- 
ized Lord  Liverpool  to  make  to  him,  a  confidence  which  it  will  be 
Mr.  Canning's  earnest  and  constant  endeavor  to  deserve." 


present  crisis,  a  sense  of  public  duty  must  preclude  you  fttxm  ,  ^ 

difllcultj  as  to  takini?  your  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Kinic's  OoTemiiMBt  at 
home  at  this  time.  I  know  enoufch  of  his  Majesty's  diJipaaition  and  ma^ 
nanimity  to  be  satisfied  that,  however  his  feelings  may  hare  be«n  wmmded 
by  some  past  occurrences,  the  causes  of  which  hare  now  gone  by,  be 
would  never  have  consented  to  admit  you.  or  anyone,  into  his  couneila.  imlasa 
he  had  determined  to  afford  to  the  individual  the  fullest  *w»*h^»<i^  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  ths  Ug^  and 
arduous  situation  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to  fllL'* 
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There  ia  sometbing  Ironical  in  the  qnotation  of  Uie  words  'itnce 
and  fuTor,'  oDd  the  affected  gratitude.  The  King,  boworer,  does 
not  appear  to  have  heea  informed  of  the  real  reason  for  the  delay, 
which  he  was  surpriaed  at. 

THE  Knra  to  the  diikb  09  wELLtKOTON. 

-  CarlloD  Hoiue,  4  f.h..  September  13th,  tS». 

'*  Mt  Dbar  Phibnd, 

"  I  am  gtad  to  find,  by  my  friend,  that  you  are  belter  to-day; 
and  I  hope  nnd  trust  that  Ibe  !□  disposition  is  nearly  over. 

"Lord  Liverpool  has  Just  been  with  me,  aud  the  affair  respeetiog 
CnDning  maybe  considered  as  concluded.  Tlie  reason  given  for 
the  delay  wna  what  you  kiodly  sent  to  inc  this  moruiu^;  viz.— llie 
sentiment  expressed  in  my  letter,  which  eiihcr  you  or  I  sliould  hnre 
settled  in  five  minutes.  1  Has  gtad  to  find  there  was  no  other 
crotchet  or  proposition  beliind.  This  cods  the  loat  calamity.  My 
reliance  is  on  you,  my  friend;  be  watchful  therefore.     God  bless 

"  Yom  sincere  Friend, 

"O.  It- 
It  always  seemed  a  little  mysterious  why  the  King,  after  s 
dulgeotly  condoning  Mr.  Canning's  behavior  on  the  Queen's 
shonld  have  taken  offence  at  bis  conduct  in  the  hiter  proceedings 
connected  with  it.  Mr.  Greville,  who  is  generally  well  informed, 
heard  from  an  intimate  friend  of  Canning's  Ihst  the  resentment  was 
oning  to  the  paymeuts  for  the  Sliliin  CoramissloD,  which  Lord  Lon. 
dondeny  promised  should  be  charged  to  the  Slate,  but  which  Can- 
ning insisted  should  be  defrayed  hy  the  King  himself  But  there 
was  another  and  better  reason  to  be  stated  presently. 

All  being  thus  bapptly  composed,  an  interview  with  the  King 
followed,  of  which  Mr.  Canning  says  coldly:  "I  have  reason  lo  be 
contented  with  the  King's  behavior  at  our  flrst  interview;  and  I 
have  learned  from  good  authority  that  his  Majesty  professed  to  have 
been  '  pleased  and  satisfied '  with  mine."  It  is  amusing  to  hear  ths 
King's  account.  He  told  Madame  de  Lieven  "that  having  consent. 
ed  to  receive  hira.  he  behaved,  as  he  always  did,  in  the  most  gentle- 
manlilie  manner  he  could,  and  that  on  delivering  the  seals  to  him, 
he  said  to  him  that  he  had  been  advised  by  bis  ministers  that  bis 
abilities  and  eloquence  rendered  !iim  the  only  fit  man  to  succeed  to 
the  vacancy  which  Lord  I^ndoaderry's  death  had  made,  and  that 
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-1.  iT  *  ^-a*-*- 1. 

I  .-:cii:L:i;  :-:irr.::^-"j'»~l:i  joi  :a  the  opinion  that  it  "wcMild 
>!  i-TiJ.'  ~^u-T-Ls;L:-f  -,\'m\  l»:ri  William  Benuack  should  be  the 

"^  ;>!  r»wr:  v  i:.*  :-Uj*r  F:irz?s*:ons  vou  have  offered  me  for 
=7  ^.-'=5;.i:r^^:=.  I  =i-.iss  lkir>  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  think 
i-'fT  ^r*  1^.  Liter ifi  -r.*^  z::re  or  less  difficulty,  and  anyone  of 
i:<=  .z  Li;  iJ^^t^b::  '.:£f  .r.  if  -o:  cenain.  of  being  followed  by  aeri- 
*i,~-y  7i^;'37'f  ~  -t^y^  i~  ii,e  rssuls. 

'  I  .*:lz  ^Tf  r  r  bfft:;ai^cvn  in  stating  as  my  opinion,  that  the  pres- 
?-"  S>Mkf  r  w.-.-^i  ^  4  rery  proper  person  to  go  to  India.  Aa  to 
iCr  'W't^-*.  if  j:*  ij  iA»si*i  Uie  properest  person  to  fill  the  racan- 


.  '* 


Kj  ^  ^^-^  «.  ^L^r  c:  ihe  House  of  Commons,  and  supposing  him  to 
^njiz  ::.  I  lis  iec:ie-i!y  of  opinion  that  he  and  all  his  connec- 
:i.'=$  ii£:=^  into  riew  :be  :  wo  very  highest  and  most  marked  faTora 
which  I  hjk^f  co=ferreu  wiihin  the  short  space  of  two  years  upon 
the  Duk.^  :f  5uok:=^ham'  oujtIi:  to  be  content:  and  that  if  they  are 
not  so  in  ccnse^uenee.  noUiing  that  ever  I  can  do,  or  my  GoTern- 
men:  erer  can  or  may  do.  will  satisfy  their  immeasurable  preten- 
sions. 

*"  With  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  into 
ths  Cabinet.  I  am  certain  that,  independent  of  any  other  objection 
to  which  it  is  so  palpably  open,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  unpop- 
ular measures  that  the  Government  could  have  recourse  to;  and 
here  I  must  candidly  state  to  you  an  opinion  which  I  have  long 
entertained,  that  my  Cabioet  (from  a  variety  of  circumstances)  has 
become  by  far  too  numerous:  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  admit, 
that  in  the  present  instance  (were  it  to  take  place)  this  would  not 
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be  iQcrearing  the  number  of  those  who  compose  tbe  Cabinet  at 
prewnt,  (till  I  tbiuk  you  ougbt  well  to  cooaider,  upon  onj  racaacj 
occurring  in  seTein]  of  those  offices  which  have  lately  been  made 
_  Cabinet  sitiutioiis.  before  you  suffer  Ihem  to  be  filled  up  wilh  the 
like  imporunt  tnut  being  attached  to  them. 

'■  Your  sincere  Friend. 

"  O.  R." 


"IPriTOt*.] 

"  Boyai  Lodge.  Windsor  Park.  October  9th,  IBUl 

,  "  Dbak  Lord  Liverpool. 

"  I  hope  you  will  And  tbttt  I  have  not  delayed  the  return  of 
the  meswnger  very  long. 

"I  shall  certainly  noi  object  to  tbe  Dominatioa  of  Lord  Amherst 
to  the  station  of  GoTi-mor-General  in  India,  if  he  be  the  indiTidual 
that  is  the  moat  desireil  by  tbe  Board  of  Directors;  at  the  same  time 
you  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  for  many  reasons  be  could  have  do 
preteosioDs,  and  indeed  in  no  way  could  be  bo  tlie  object  of  my 
own  selection. 

"  Tour  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R." 

Tlie  straDgely-coostituted  disposition  of  George  IV.  often  dis- 
played itself  in  his  dislike  to  rarious  ministers  even  holding  tbe 
more  subordinate  positions,  to  whom  he  objected  as  being  forced 
upoD  bim.  It  being  noK  proposed  to  promote  Mr.  Huskisson,  be 
offered  some  objectious;  but  in  this  showed  a  certain  sagacity,  ai  it 
would  be  Btrengtheniug  Mr.  Canning  in  the  Cabinet,  whose  friend 
he  was.  Lord  Liverpool,  however,  and  the  others  seem  lo  have 
arranged  that  the  King  was  to  be  humored,  by  foregoing  tbe  plan 
and  by  yielding  to  hU  Majesty's  objections;  and  it  was  agreed  with 
Mr.  Huskisson  that  be  was  reealer  pour  mieia  tauter. 


TBS  SCO  TO  LORD  UVBRFOOL. 

•■  [Private.] 

"  PaTilion,  Brishtan,  Janiury  S,  IB2S. 
"Mr  DKAB  LiTEBPDOI., 

"  I  hare  great  pleasure  in  acquiescing  in  your  proposal  re- 
specting Mr.  Tanaittari,  and  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  bim  to  be  raised  to  tbe  peerage,  I  am  most  ready  to  assent  to  it. 
I  beg  you  will  have  tbe  goodness  to  acquaint  bim  that  I  am  fully 
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sensible  of  the  value  of  his  past  seirioes,  and  tha  hi|^  estbnatioii  in 
which  I  hold  his  private  character. 

"  I  think  your  selection  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  Mr.  Yaosittart's  suc- 
cessor well  judged,  and  one  very  likely  to  give  great  aatiaf action  to 
the  country  gentlemen. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Robinson  will  feel  the  tribute  of  affection  and  re- 
gard that  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  and  oar  friend  poor 
Lord  Londonderry  by  your  selection. 

"To  Mr.  Huskisson's  appointment  I  have  no  objection;  I  think 
that  you  are  quite  right  in  abridging  the  number  in  your  Cabinet; 
but  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your  decision  if  you  should  think  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Huskisson  into  the  Cabinet  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic service  not  to  hesitate  to  do  so,  Jjut  upon  this  I  rely  with  great 
confidence  on  your  honest  and  prudent  judgment.  Who  is  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Hiiski:$son?  for  that  you  have  not  mentioned.  I  beg  to 
offer  you  and  Lady  Liverpool  *  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

"  Believe  me,  with  great  regard, 

"  Your  sincere  Friend, 

There  was  another  who  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  what  was 
going  on — "Old  Baggs,"  the  Lord  Chancellor.  What  first  seriously 
staggered  him  was  this  introduction  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Can- 
ning's friend,  into  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Sidmouth.  one  of  the  last  of 
the  "  True  Blues,"  was  leaving.  Lord  Liverpool  had  "  backalided.  "• 
He  was  almost  the  solo  survivor  of  the  supporters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. "Really."  he  exclaims,  "this  is  rather  too  much— turning 
out  one  man  and  introducing  another  in  the  way  all  this  is  done,  is 
telling  the  Chancellor  that  he  should  not  give  them  the  trouble  of 
disposing  of  him.  but  should  (not  treated  as  Chancellor)  cease  to  be 
a  Chancellor.  What  makes  it  worse  is.  that  the  great  man  of  all  has 
a  hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared  that  no  connection  of  a 
certain  person's  should  come  in.  There  is  no  believing  one  word 
anybody  says;  and  what  makes  the  matter  still  worn  is,  that  every- 
body acquiesces  most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  and  patieooe 
till  their  own  turn  comes.  I  have  written  to  Liverpool  (before  this 
news  came,  and  therefore  not  on  the  ground  of  this  fact)  that  I  have 
no  wish  to  remain  Cliancellor;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  those 


*  In  the  precedlDf?  autumn  Lord  LiTerpool  had  mairied 
niece  of  the  first  Lord  Bagot 
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who  do  remain,  and  especially  that  officer,  stand  a  veiy  good  chai 
of  being  digj^fced."  Tlie  "great  man  "  was  of  course  his  "d 
master," with  trhom  he  was  much  dJBCoalcnled.  and  onnhom. 
letters  to  his  family,  he  could  he  narcoalic  cDOii^Lrh.  To  his  Maje 
personally,  however,  he  was  laviah  in  professions  of  devotion. 

r  Probably  Julr  21,  ]BI!3 
"All  the  world  here  is  ruQDing  on  Sundays  to  the  Caledon: 
Chapel  in  Halton  Garden,  where  they  hear  a  Preshylerian  ora 
from  Scotland,  preaehinct,  as  some  ladies  term  it.  cliarming  matt 
though  downright  nonsense.  To  the  shame  of  the  Sin^a  minisi 
be  it  said,  ihat  many  of  them  have  gone  lo  this  schism  shop  w 

itching  ears.      Lauderdale  told  me  that  when  Lady is  the 

ilie  preacher  never  speaks  of  an  heavenly  mansion,  but  on  heavei 
pavilion.    For  other  ears  mansion  is  sufficient.    This  is  a  aampl< 


"  August  IS,  ISB 
"My  dear  Fhikhii, 

"I  have  DOW  to  thanit  you  for  two  letters:  the  expressions 
t])e  first  bespeak  sowell  those  kind  and  affectionate  feelings  of  yc 
heart  towards  me,  nad  so  long  known  to  me.  as  to  ensure  you 
thorough  reciprodty  on  my  part  towards  yourself.  With  respi 
to  the  letter  which  t  received  from  you  this  morning,  I  can  only  s 
that  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect  availing  yourself  of  the  very  9 
momeat  of  release  that  you  can  ^eize  from  all  your  arduous  a 
laborious  occupations,  to  iadulge  in  a  little  tranquillity  and  rep< 
in  the  country,  and  which  I  pray  God  may  he  the  means  of  ve 
long  preserving  a  li  fe  so  very  invaluable,  both  to  me  as  a  friend 
well  as  lo  the  public  service. 

"Wilb  sincere  aflection  I  remain  always, 

"  G.  R" 

Not  lo  be  beguiled,  howerer.  Lord  Eldoo  wrote  to  his  Teneral 
brother: 

"The  appolntmeat  of  Lord  Francis  Conyngham  In  the  Fore i, 
Office  has.  by  female  influence,  put  Cunning  beyond  the  reach 
anything  to  affect  him.  and  will  assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  the 
out  whom  be  does  not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  King  is  in  au 
thraldom  that  on«  has  nobody  to  fall  back  upon.    The  person  th 
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has  got  .  .  .  after  having  in  convenations,  I  beUere,  uttered  noth- 
ing that  was  kind  about  Canning,  was  one  of  his  YOters  for  hie 
Cabinet  office.  Thetievil  of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistencj  in  anybody. 
Again,  upon  ne  cede  maUM,  it  is  better  to  go  out  than  to  be  tnxned 
out!  which  will  assuredly  be  the  case.    God  bless  you. 

"EUX>3C" 


In  the  following  year  (1824)  came  the  alarming  proposal  to 
an  Act  allowing  the  Catholic  Earl  Marshal  of  England  to  perform 
his  office,  on  merely  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  was  sorely 
compromising  the  great  principle  of  ascendency  and  introdudng 
"the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge."  The  King  appears  to  have  been 
rather  unceremoniously  treated  in  this  matter,  or  gave  out  that  h« 
was.  But  the  ministers  could  not  have  introduced  such  a  measure 
without  his  sanction.  He  took  the  extraordinary  course  of  calling 
the  Chancellor  to  his  aid  against  his  ministers.  Seeing  that  tho 
Chancellor  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  put  the  bill  off  for  three 
months,  accounts  for  the  irritable  tone  of  the  letter  to  his  sodden 
adhesion.  Lord  Colchester  had  asked  him  whether  he  was  going  to 
oppose  it.  He  replied  that  "  he  did  not  know  that,  but  he  thought 
that  it  ought  not  to  proceed  now.'* 

"  CsritoB  Hbon,  June  fl^  IflMk 
"The  King  desires  to  apprise  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  Kin^ 
has  learnt,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  what  has  been 
passing  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  office  of  Earl  Manihal  of 
England. 

"  The  King  cannot  suppose  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
can  approve  of  the  King's  dispensing  with  the  usual  oaths  attached 
to  that,  or  any  other  high  office;  but  if  the  King  should  be  mistaken 
in  this  supposition,  the  King  desires  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will 
state  his  reasons  in  writing,  why  the  King  shoold  be  expected  to 
give  his  consent  to  such  an  unusual  and  unprecedented  measore. 

"G.  R." 

Yet  on  the  following  evening  we  find  the  Lord  Chancellor  eamettlj 
advocating  the  measure  1  On  the  next  evening  he  met  his  Majesty 
at  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Apsley  House.  "  We  ^d  not," 
he  says,  "get  there  till  past  eight— all  the  turtle  gone,  aks I  Ditto^ 
all  the  fish— very  splendid;— open  window  on  my  left  side— got  a 
cold  thereby.    In  the  evening  hundreds  came— one  in  fifty  was  m 
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maaj  ai  I  knew.  Tbe  Eiog  went  in  great  state  with  an  escort  at 
horse.  I  thiulc  that  job  and  prorogatioa  to-daj  will  lay  bim  up 
...  At  dlDiier  yeslertUy,  1.  The  King.  2.  Dulce  of  York,  Z. 
The  Ladj.  i,  0.  Duke  and  Duchcsa  of  Welliagton.  6,  7.  Count 
Lieven  and  Ladf .  8.  Pntice  Polignac.  9.  Dutch  Ambassador.  10. 
Cliauceltor.  11.  Maiquls  CoDj'Dgham.  13.  His  sou.  13.  His 
daughter.  14  LiverpooL  IS.  Bittbursl.  16,  Helville.  17.  IS. 
Lord  and  Lady  Warwick.  19.  20.  Lord  and  Ladj-  Gwjdir.  21. 
Lord  GlenlyoQ.  32.  Mr.  Canning.  23.  Mr.  Itobiosou.  34.  Lord 
Maryborough.  23.  Lord  Westmoreland.  26.  Mr.  Peel.  And  two 
more,  I  forget  who." 

Id  such  good-humor  wim  his  Majesty,  that  when  the  ChoDcellor 
gare  hia  dinner  later,  "he  seat  me  a  message  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
that  be  would  haTe  dined  if  he  had  been  naked.  He  should  cer. 
taiuly  have  been  asked  if  I  had  been  aware  that  he  would  liure 
condescended  to  permit  me  to  send  bim  an  invitation.  I  have  not 
heard,  however,  of  hie  dining  out  since  tbe  Crown  descended  upon 
him.  Perhaps  it  is  better,  great  as  the  honor  would  have  been,  Utat 
I  did  not  know  that  he  would  have  conferred  It:  for  u  to  theae 
things,  sucb  a  condescenalon  would  hare  excited  a  good  doal  of 
jealouay  In  some  men's  minds." 

"  Parliament's  last  day  is  over,  and  well  over.  The  King  went 
to  the  House,  and  was  amazingly  well  received  in  going  and  nturn- 
ing.  .  .  .  Mamma  took  a  view  of  the  sliow  in  her  carriage.  Tint 
Sing  espied  her,  and,  ImwIde  to  ber  in  going,  gave  her  no  leaa  lliim 
three  acknowledgment  of  the  eame  kind  iu  returning."  But  noi- 
withstandtag  this,  his  faithful  loyalty  was  sinking  lower  and  yet 

At  the  prorogation  it  was  remarked  that  his  Alajesty  "  looked 
very  heavy.  Iniiguid,  morbid,  and  livid:  the  crown  pressing  heavily 
on  his  brows."  He  was  indeed  in  a  wretched  state — his  legs  swell- 
ing, with  all  tbe  sj'mptams  of  dropsy. 

"I  dined  with  tbe  Duke  of  York."  goes  on  the  Earl,  "who  spoke 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Artillery  at  this  review  in  terms  which  it 
would  have  cielighled  tbe  Dyneleys  to  bear.  Our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King  did  not  attend  No  weather  would  have  prevented  George 
III.  from  being  at  the  head  of  his  troops." 

"There  was  what  is  called  a  grand  review  in  Hyde  Park  yester- 
day, July  llth,  1824.  The  Duke  of  York  was,  I  hear,  very 
popular,  and  prodigiously  cheered.  My  royal  master  was  in  Carlton 
Eouse,  i^,  within  bolt  a  mile  of  this  scene,  but  did  not  approach 
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it  It  is  astonishing  what  is  lost  hy  this  sort  of  dealing;  and  it  is 
grieYous  that  the  popularity  which  might  be  so  easily  earned  and 
acquired  at  so  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  should  not 
only  not  be  secured,  but  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  reproach  be  engen- 
dered towards  a  person  >vith  respect  to  whom  a  veiy  different  feel- 
ing must  and  ought  to  be  created.  ....  My  royal  master  is 
amusing  himself,  and.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  amusing  some  oUiers, 
pretty  publicly,  at  Windsor.  In  the  overturn  there  the  other  day, 
in  sight  of  the  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Admiral  Sir  £,  Na^ 
fell  on  Sir  A.  Barnard,  and  hurt  him.  The  admiral  was  only 
distressed  by  bis  small  clothes  being  rent  in  pieces.  He  was  one  of 
the  King's  choice  favorites. 

"At  about  eleven,  November  15th,  Sir  William  Knighton  called 
upon  me,  ordered,  as  he  said,  to  give  me  the  King's  afCectionate 
regards;  and,  if  all  Sir  William  said  is  Oospel  truth,  very  affection, 
ate  indeed  they  must  be.  He  still  renuins  with  too  much  gout  to 
come  to  town,  but  hopes  to  manage  it  by  Saturday*  to  have  the 

Recorder's  report To-day  we  have  Cabinet  in  Downing 

Street,  and  Council  at  Carlton  House,  to  try  if  we  can  make  a  good 
speech  for  the  King.  But  there  are  too  many  hands  at  work  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  it,  and  so  you  will  think,  I  believe,  when  you 
read  it. 

"  The  King's  speech  was  settled  yesterday,  in  the  ante,  room  to  his 
bedroom,  he  having  too  much  gout  to  come  downstairs.  His  arm. 
in  which  part  of  the  disorder  is,  was  slung  in  a  black  handkerchief, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  deal  of  pain.  I  don't  much  admire 
the  composition  or  the  matter  of  the  speech.  My  old  master,  the 
late  King,  would  have  said  that  it  required  to  be  set  off  by  good 
reading  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  read  it,  and  I  should  read  it  better  if 
I  liked  it  better."  All  these  attestations  of  feeling  are  amusing 
enough. 

At  this  time  the  ambitious  Secretary  pressed  to  be  made  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Privy  Council,  "as  a  comfort  to  the  King,*'  and  found  a 
patron  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  urged  that  as  he  was  in  sudi 
confidential  relation  with  the  King,  he  must  know  all  secrets,  politi- 
cal and  personal,  and  yet  was  not  sworn  to  secrecy.  There  waa  a 
nice  point  involved  here.  Lord  Liverpool  objected  that  a  private 
secretary  had  no  official  recognition,  and  that  no  King,  until  hla 
late  ^Majesty,  had  one.  and  that  was  owing  to  his  bUndness.  Mao- 
Mahon  and  Bloomfleld  had  indeed  both  been  Privy  Councillon» 
but  '*we  thought  it  wrong,  as  it  conferred  authority  and 
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qnence  where  Uiere  should  be  noae,  George  III..  Ihan  whom  no 
one  underwood  mailers  ol  thia  kind  better,  put  his  on  the  (ootiag  of 
our  Under-Secretary  of  Slate."  The  oath  seems  mthernfar-fclehed 
ideft,  na  both  the  position  nnd  nn  honorable  understanding  implied 
secrec^r.  m  awcli  ns  an  oath. 

It  will  bnTc  been  noted  that  an  important  part  liaa  been  lolcen  in 
these  tranBactions  by  this  offlciol,  "the  gentleman  whom  the  King 
was  kind  enough  to  send  "  to  the  Duke,  nnd  who  was  now  attaining 
an  exttnordinory  influence,  if  not  control,  over  the  King,  This  was 
Sir  William  Knighton,  who  liad  this  year  been  created  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse  on  the  full  of  Ihe  favorite,  Bloomfieid. 

Notbing  indeed  Is  more  curious  than  the  domination,  steadily 
nuuntained  ell  through  biis  life,  of  favorites  over  the  nature  of  the 
King;  some  vrorlcing  on  his  prejudices,  othent  on  his  feara,  others. 
again,  on  his  affections.    To  those  who  reigned  he  got  occuHtomeri. 

Sir  John  MacAIahon  was  perhaps  the  most  familiar  name  of  all 
the  foTorites,  He  was  "originally  bred."  we  nre  told,  ia  the  family 
of  Mr,  Clement.'),  and  "  his  motlicr  also  resided  in  the  same  house." 
He  obtained  "a  pair  of  colors"  from  Lord  Jloira.  repoired  to  Bath, 
then  the  Irishman's  hunting-ground,  where  be  married,  and  through 
one  of  the  royal  Dukes  obtained  the  entric  to  Carlton  House.  Never 
was  there  so  adroit  or  useful  un  auxiliary.  His  [[uoliGeatiODS  were 
remarkable.  "He  made."  we  are  told,  "a  most  graceful  and  ele- 
gant bow.  which  he  regulated  in  due  proportion  to  the  mnk  and 
influence  of  those  he  addressed.  His  voice  was  exactly  modulated 
so  as  to  soothe  and  lo  please,  for  it  e.Yhibitcd  those  undertones  which 
never  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  great  and  powerful.  He  also  wrote 
a  letter  in  the  politest  style  possible;  nor  was  be  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  of  rendering  himself  useful  on  every  possible  occasion." 
Valuable  lessons  here  for  such  as  wish  to  rise  in  this  profession. 
Render  yourself  "useful  on  every  possible  occasion:"  far  beiiernnd 
more  sectire  bond  than  regard  or  faithful  service. 

For  some  thirty  or  forty  years  this  gentleman  kept  bis  post, 
becoming  "Privy  Seal,"  "Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.'  Privy 
Councillor,  being  flaally  created  a  baronet.  The  amount  of  his 
inSuence  may  be  conceived  when  he  arrnngr^d  that  this  honor 
should  be  in  remainder  lo  his  brother,  as  he  himself  had  no  chil- 
dren. This  brother,  being  a  distinguished  officer,  was  a  K.C.B.. 
while  a  third  brother,  an  Irish  judge  as  distinguished,  was  also 
created  a  baronet.  It  shows  there  must  have  been  ability  in  the 
family.     There  was  a  liUle  talk  when  bis  patron  appointed  him  to 
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be  paymaster  of  the  sixteen  hundred  widows  of  tha  anny.    Mr. 
Raikes   revealed   him  in  a  characteristic  sketch.    "George  the 
Fourth/'  he  says,  "never  had  any  friends:  he  selected  his  confidante 
from  his  minions.    MacMahon  was  an  Irishman  of  obsequious  man- 
ners; he  was  a  little  man,  his  face  red,  covered  with  pimples,  always 
dressed  in  the  blue  and  buff  uniform,  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  copying 
the  air  of  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  a  prodigious  foil,  and  ready  to 
execute  any  commissions,  which  in  those  days  were  somewhat  com- 
plicated.*'   While  a  third  spectator  thus  oddly  draws  him:  "  In  per- 
son he  was  small,  and  devoid  of  beauty.    His  face,  too,  was  ■^^■"'^ 
and  scarred  with  the  small-pox;  but,  as  his  conversation  was  pleas- 
ant and  he  possessed  all  the  graces,  any  impression  arising  from  a 
transient  view  soon  wore  off."    But  the  hard  living  of  the  court 
soon  brought  decay,  and  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  who  is  still  living, 
described  the  faithful  personal  attendant  grown  old,  with  iwlaied 
hand  struggling  to  carry  the  glass  of  old  port  to  his  lips.    In  1815 
he  felt  that  it  was  time  to  retire.    The  courtier  of  this  class  will  be 
found  almost  always  *' in  harness"  to  the  last,  save  of  course  in  the 
case  of  sheer  helplessness  from  old  age.    He  is  scarcely  ever  dis- 
missed, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him. 
It  can  be  imagined  what  a  blow  to  the  old  courtier  was  his  with- 
drawal, and  how  accountable  it  might  almost  seem  for  his  death, 
that  followed  in  1817.    He  left  behind  him,  it  is  stated  in  the 
necrology  of  the  day,  ''a  large  fortune,  which  never  could  possibly 
have  been  obtained  from  the  income  of  his  several  places."    The 
amount  of  his  personal  property  was  £90,000,  an  enormous  sum, 
which  might  fairly  invite  the  speculation  just  alluded  to.    But  the 
old  man  was  true  to  his  principles  to  the  last,  and  by  his  long  prac- 
tice seemed  to  have  worked  himself  into  a  belief  in  the  virtues  of 
his  master.   There  was  a  sort  of  deputy  agent  named  Marrable,  who 
was  employed  in  those  ''confidential"  matters  with  which  his 
Majesty  was  always  engrossed,  and  of  him  writes  the  aged  equerrj 
in  his  will:    "To  Thos.  Marrable,  a  dear  and  esteemed  friend, 
£2000,  and  with  my  lost  prayers  for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the 
best-hearted  man  in  the  world,  the  Prince  Regent,  I  bequeath  him 
the  said  Thomas  Marrable,  an  invaluable  servant"    The  £90,000 
would  have  been  a  more  acceptable  bequest. 

Mac^Iohon's  death  caused  the  introduction  of  a  new  favorite,  who 
was  of  more  powerful  calibre,  and  who  gradually  came  to  rule  in 
the  most  despotic  fashion.  Appointed  about  the  Court  at  the  par- 
ticular request  of  Lord  Wellesley,  he  at  once  made  an  ii 
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Tbe  Prince  bad  met  with  ao  accident  to  his  foot  at  Oatlands,  and 
conaulled  Knighton,  whom  he  pronounced  to  "be  the  best-man- 
nered medical  mnn  he  had  ever  seen,"  This  excited  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy,  and  alories  and  remarks  about  the  Princesa  of  Wales  were 
retailed  to  the  Prince  to  injure  him — the  Prince's  countenance  at  the 
levee  "betraying  displeaBiire."  However,  he  triumphed  over  all, 
waa  made  a  baronet;  but  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Mac)Iahon. 
who  made  him  his  executor,  while  a  skilful  and  proper  strobe  gave 
liim  the  succession.  Among  bis  friend's  papers  be  found  some 
documents  of  "a  singularly  delicate  nature,"  referring  to  Queen 
Caroline  and  the  late  Lady  Jersey,  which  lie  took  at  once  to  the 
Regent,  "without  comment  or  condition."  The  Prince  appointed 
him  administrator  of  his  Docby  of  Cornwall,  gave  him  his  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Guelph,  and  made  him  Ma  most  confidential  adviser. 
He  could  Dot  have  found  a  more  useful  or  more  unwearied  assistant. 
He  brought  all  bis  complicated  money  emborrassmenla  into  perfect 
order,  going  on  distant  Journeys  to  the  Continent  to  arrange  these 
matters.  Meanwhile,  however,  another  favorite  liad  arisen. 
"  Bloomficld  was  a  handsome  man,"  says  Mr.  Raikes,  "  and  owed 
his  introduction  at  Court  to  his  musical  talents;  he  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Artillery,  and  by  ciiance  quartered  with  his  regiment  at 
Brighton.  The  Prince,  who  was  always  fond  of  miwic,  then  gave 
frequent  concerts  at  the  Pavilion:  some  one  happened  to  mention 
that  a  young  officer  of  Artillery  was  a  proficient  on  the  violoncello: 
an  invitation  was  sent,  the  royal  amateur  was  pleased,  the  visits 
became  more  frequent,  a  predilection  ensued,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
young  lieutenant  was  assured."  Nothing  could  be  done  without 
him.  But  the  various  factions  at  Court  imdermined  him,  and  tiis 
reign  was  not  a  long  one.  and  the  picture  of  his  decay  and  fall  is 
truly  instructive.  When  other  influences  set,  either  from  his  inde- 
pendence, or  more  probably  because  his  place  was  desired  for  one 
of  the  family,  nothing  more  pitiable  could  be  conceived  than  hia  situa- 
tion. Every  one  noticed  the  coolness,  the  "snubs,"  and  the  imper- 
turbable complacency  of  the  victim,  who  for  a  time  declined  to 
become  conscious  6t  what  was  intended.  Jilf.  Greville  was  among 
those  looking  on,  and  saw  the  stages  of  the  game.  He  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  King,  who.  however,  was  still  "  civil "  to  him.  He 
bore  IhiB  treatment  in  a  manly  way.  Presently  there  was  a  tendency 
indeed  to  hustle  him  out  of  office,  but  this  the  discarded  favorite 
would  not  "stand."  He  soon  showed  them  he  was  not  to  be  bul- 
lied, and  by  a  detenmaed  l>earing,  and,  as  iii.  QreviUe  Bays,  forti- 
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fled  by  the  possession  of  some  Court  secrets,  soon  bnmglit  them  to 
terms,  and  was  actually  despatched  as  minister  to  Sweden.  The 
dismissed  favorite  is  rarely  thus  handsomely  dealt  with,  as  the  fact 
of  his  being  discarded  proves  that  he  is  powerless  even  to  make 
terms. 

When  Bloomtield  fell  Knighton  was  made  Private  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  later  days  of 
the  reign  he  had  outlived  his  favor,  but  he  was  not  to  be  dislodged :  no 
camarilla  could  disturb  him.  His  office  must  have  been  in  thoae 
later  days  of  an  ungrateful  kind,  for  the  King  seemed  to  resent  hie 
tutelage,  even  though  in  his  interest.  To  the  last,  however,  he 
maintained  his  position.  He  was,  indeed,  of  stem  stuff,  and  held 
his  po.sition  long  after  his  favor  had  been  exhausted.  He  ruled  by 
the  influence  a  strong  mind  has  over  a  weak  one,  and  soon  nuide  it 
appear  that  he  wa.s  indispensable,  and  that  it  woulil  be  inconvenient 
to  get  rid  of  him.  He  had  taken  on  him  the  duty  or  task  of  arrang- 
ing the  King's  much  involved  affairs,  and,  holding  all  the  threads, 
applied  himself  resolutely  and  with  success  to  the  settlement.  It 
was  no  doubt  to  him  that  was  owing  the  cancelling  of  the  Dutch 
Bonds,  now  undischarged  for  so  many  years.  With  untiring  energy 
he  would  set  off  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  in  all  weathers  to  Berlin 
and  Hanover — now  arranging  the  Duke  of  York's  debts,  now  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's.  In  political  matters  and  those  connected 
with  a  ministeruil  crisis,  he  would  contrive  with  great  adroitness  to 
soothe  the  King's  mind  and  lead  him  gradually  to  whatever  con- 
summation was  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  the  parties  concerned; 
and  we  find  him  settling  with  ministers  what  was  to  be  suggested 
and  what  was  likely  to  do.  Three  letters  written  in  this  very  year 
give  a  great  idea,  not  merely  of  how  far  he  could  go  in  carrying  out 
his  wishes,  but  of  the  mode  he  adopted  for  carrying  them  out,  which 
seems  to  have  amounted  to  a  threat  of  leaving  his  Majesty  to  his  own 
resources.  The  lirst  is,  for  a  professional  courtier,  singulariy  adroit. 
Tlie  independent  and  even  haughty  tone  was  well  calculated  to  draw 
forth  an  apologetic  answer. 


**Jim6lQ. 
"Sir, 

"  I  yesterday  received  from  Lortl  F.  C.  a  message  that  it 

your  Majesty's  desire  to  see  me  at  the  Lotlge  this  morning. 

*•  My  flrst  duty  and  impression  was,  of  course,  to  obey  your 

Majesty's  most  gracious  commands;  but  circumstances  have  arisen, 

connected  with  your  Majesty's  interests,  which  oblige  me  to  remain 
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In  town,  and  to  forego  that  pleasure  nliich  is  aln-a;s  so  acceptable 
to  mj  feelings,  namely,  that  of  throwing  mjself  ox  your  Majesty's 
feet. 

"  I  am  so  surrouoded  with  cares  on  your  Slujesty's  account,  so 
aepiunied  froni  every  kind  of  siipporl  but  wbal  I  derive  from  my 
OWD  intellectual  efforts,  that  when  1  say  happiueas  aoiX  myself  are 
atnDgera,  I  do  uut  mc-oiion  it  in  tlie  language  of  complaint,  but 
only  to  hope  lliut  when  I  venture  to  oppose  any  of  your  Ztlajcsty's 
comtntuids,  your  3lajcsty  will  believe  it  always  arisus  from  Ibose 
feelings  of  devotion  :uid  honesty  which  are  the  true  characteristics 
of  my  nature  towards  your  llajeaty. 

"  I  am  aware  it  often  happens,  humble  as  I  am,  that  it  alone  falls 
on  me  to  raise  the  voice  of  opposition  towards  some  of  your 
Majesty's  schemes.  This.  I  fear,  must  gradually  tend  to  separate 
your  Majesty's  mind,  as  far  as  agroeablencss  of  feeling  is  concerned, 
from  me:  nevertheless,  I  do  hope  that  your  Majesty  will  believe  I 
am  on  every occisifjn  influenced  with  the  purest  affection  and  most 
unsullied  attachment  towards  your  Majesty's  person." 


FBOV  THE  sure. 

"Carlton  HouM.  WedneadaT  mnmin^.  eight  o'clock.  JoljII,  IBS. 

"  Tou  may  easily  imagine,  warm  uiid  sincere  as  my  aSectioaa  are 
towardsyou,  I  have  had  but  little  restsinea  we  separated  last  nighl. 
The  fceliog  that  I  may  possibly  and  unfortituntely,  !n  a  hurried 
moment,  when  my  mind  and  my  heart  were  torn  in  fifty  different 
ways  from  flfty  different  causes,  have  let  an  unjust  or  a  hasty 
expression  escape  me  to  any  one,  most  especially  to  you,  whom  I 
so  truly  love,  and  who  are  so  invalunble  to  me  as  my  friend,  is  to 
me  a  sensation  much  too  painful  to  he  endured:  therefore  let  me 
implore  you  to  come  to  me.  be  it  but  for  a  moment,  the  very  first 
tiling  you  do  this  morning;  for  I  shnil  hate  myself  until  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  personally  to  you  those  pure  and  genuine 
feelings  of  affection  which  will  never  cease  to  live  in  my  heart  so 
long  as  that  heart  itself  continues  to  beat.  I  am  much  too  unhappy 
to  say  mure,  but  I  am  ever  your  affectionate  Friend, 

■'  G.  B." 

This,  for  a  king,  was  certainly  apologetic.  During  the  voyage 
to  Scotlaad  EnlghtoQ  was  in  the  most  conndenlial  relations  with 
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him,  occupjing  the  cabin  next  his  I^IaJestf ,  proTing  himdf  an 
indispensable  right-hand  man,  as  it  is  called,  and,  as  we  haw  noi, 
nerer  sparing  himself,  sitting  up  late  to  answer  letters,  and  aaving 
his  Majesty  as  much  trouble  as  possible.  This  naturally  streDgth- 
ened  their  relations.  On  his  return,  fluding  that  it  was  impoHible 
to  keep  the  King  to  his  cDgagements,  as  to  expense,  etc,  which 
was  strictly  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  his  aflain,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  him  the  following  unprecedented  doca- 
ment,  which  was  to  be  his  warrant  for  dealing  with  all  coooemed: 


'*Bo7ml  Lodge,  October  flS, 

"  We  hereby  authorize  and  direct  Sir  William  Knighton,  Bait., 
Keeper  of  our  Privy  Purse,  to  give  notice  to  our  seyeral  tradesmen. 
that  they  are  not  to  receive  orders,  or  to  furnish  any  articles  of  fur- 
niture,  etc.,  or  to  incur  any  expense  whatsoever  from  their  different 
trades,  where  such  expense  is  to  be  provided  for  by  our  said  privy 
purse,  without  receiving  a  specific  order  in  writing  for  that  purpose 
from  the  said  Sir  William  Knighton,  Bart.,  and  we  do  also  give  our 
authority  to  the  said  Sir  William  Knighton,  Bart,  and  order  and 
direct  him,  during  our  will  and  pleasure,  to  undertake  the  entire 
management  of  our  private  affairs,  with  a  view  to  the  obeenranoe 
of  the  most  strict  and  rigid  economy,  that  we  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  ourselves  from  certain  embarrassments  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  further  in  detail.  We  do  therefore  rely 
with  coufidence  on  the  said  Sir  William  Knighton  for  the  strict 
formance  and  fulfilment  of  all  our  wishes  on  this  head. 

"  O.  R."  • 


*  Mr.  Dickie,  the  clerk  at  Coutts*  Bank,  who  regulated  the  kiiif  *s  aoeoiiiitii, 
on  his  death-bed  gave  the  foUowiog  testimony  to  Knighton's  serriess:  **Ha 
managed  and  guarded  his  pecuniary  concerns  with  an  Indefatigable  earsi, 
and  such  a  peculiar  understanding,  Uiat  had  I  not  mjrself  been  a  wltneai,  I 
could  scarcely  hare  credited  it.  There  were  times  when  Sir  William  UmnicIiS 
that  he  was  getting  over  difficulties,  when  large  accounts  came  ia  of  wliieli 
he  was  not  aware,  like  thunder-claps.  He  has  more  than  once  oe  ndi  oe> 
casions,  in  my  presence,  most  respectfully  but  firmly  remonstrated  with  bis 
Majesty  upon  the  impossibility  of  managing  his  affairs  with  any  ntisteetioa, 
or  indeed  propriety  of  conduct,  if  such  unforeseen  ezpendltnrs  oeeanad. 
Sir  William's  words,  tone,  and  manner  acted  like  magic  upon  the  King;  Wm 
Majesty,  like  a  lensible  man,  seemed  obliged  firom  his  heart;  his  iriiole  d^ 
meaner  showed  it;  and  I  myse./  at  such  a  novel  soeois  WM  sinMk  wllk 
/istonishment.  "—See  al^p  QrerUle,  L  7S. 
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Owing  to  the  practice  of  uttering  bis  cotnplcints  to  stnugen  uid 
forei^ers,  tiie  King  Indeed  miut  have  been  a  peipetual  aouice  of 
annoyance  to  liis  ministers.  Tlius  we  Bnd  tbat  at  the  levee  on 
April  21  heexpreaseii  toM,  de  JIarcellus  bis  approval  of  the  French 
policy  in  Spain.  A  few  days  later  77ie  Timet  commented  on  tills 
indiscreet  proceediag  with  greiit  violence,  hlDtiag  that  if  the  King 
had  spoken  as  described,  lie  miist  be  suffering  from  something  more 
than  gout  or  mere  physical  muladics.  il.  dc  Marcellus  seized  the 
opportunity  to  write  a  sympathetic  letter  to  ill.  Caaning,  which 
much  pleased  the  King.  At  o  ball  the  King  indiscreetly  referred 
to  this  matter,  unburdening  his  grievances  to  Marcellus,  the  French 
minister.  "  If  the  ministers,"  he  said,  "  declared  me  to  be  mad,  I 
might  recover  ciy  senses,  but  they  would  lose  their  pkcea.  At  any 
rate,  for  tho  wellfare  of  mankind,  we  ought  uot  to  nlsh  any  other 
people  to  have  our  instltuliom.  What  does  pretty  -well  tor  us  would 
be  worthless  ebewhere.  Bemember  tills,  Marcelluai  it  is  my  unal- 
terable  conTiction." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

1823—1825. 

Host  characteristic  of  the  King  was  the  course  of  secret  opposi- 
tion and  traeasserieSf  by  which  he  chose  to  indemnify  himself  for 
having  been  obliged  to  accept  a  minister  like  Canning,  whom  he 
disliked.  He  affected  to  give  his  whole  confidence  and  friendsliip 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  him,  and  on  "  him  only,"  did  he 
rely. 

THE  KINO  TO   THE  DUKE  OF  WELLIK0T05. 

**afarehl9,  laa. 

"My  dear  Friend, 

"  Sir  William  has  faithfully  related  to  me  all  your  sensible, 
wise,  and  judicious  observations  respecting  the  state  of  our  foreign 
policy.  My  feelings  are  in  complete  unison  with  your  own  on  this 
most  important  and  vital  question.  My  confidence  is  in  you,  and 
you  only,  and  in  placing  my  friendship  and  affection  in  you,  and 
with  you,  I  feci  safe,  happy,  and  comfortable.  I  could  not  resist 
writing  you  these  few  lines,  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  very  great 
regard,  Your  very  sincere  Friend, 

These  "  feelings  "  were  further  inflamed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Canning  at  a  dinner  given  in  the  following  year  by  the  Radicsl  Lord 
Mayor,  Waithman ;  an  obelisk  to  whose  memory  now  stands  at  Lud- 
gate  Circus.  This  seemed  certainly  an  indiscreet  step,  as  onlj  ha 
and  an  inferior  member  of  the  Cabinet  attended. 


THE  KINO  TO    LOBO  LTnERFOOL. 

**Tnndflor  Castto,  Xiij  1,  UM. 
"The  King  very  much  regrets  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
members  of  his  (Government  impels  the  King  to  communicate  to 
Lord  Liverpool  his  feelings  upon  this  subject. 
"  The  appearance  at  the  dinner  of  the  Lord  Mayor  at  theHaoaioQ 
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House  of  two  of  tbe  memben  of  the  King's  QoTemment  unques- 
tionablj  calls  for  explanatioD. 

"The  entertaiuraenl  was  Ihal  ivMch  belongs  to  the  Lord  Mnyor 
faimself,  nod  DOt  to  the  Corporailon. 

•'  The  public  life  of  ibe  iuiiividual  filling  the  office  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  City  of  Loa<lon  has  been  murkcd  by  a  conlioucd  scries 
of  insults  to  Uie  Govermncoi,  to  the  nioourtliy,  and,  alrave  all.  per- 
BODolly  to  the  King  himself.  This  is  not  mutter  of  opinioa,  for 
several  of  his  acts  »«■  od  record,  and  are  noloriotts  to  the  world. 

"  Mr,  Canning  could  not  be  ignorunt  of  this,  and  had  also  long 
known  that  his  vibii  <o  the  Mansion  Houw  would  in  the  highest 
degree  be  offensive  and  personally  disagreeable  to  tbe  King;  that,  as 
Mr.  Canning  was  there  almost  alone,  his  presence  marked  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  of  conduct  between  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  nod  himself. 

"The  King  therefore  Thinks  that  be  has  just  reason  to  complain, 
that  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  official,  or  indeed  any,  duty  lo 
be  performed,  am!  do  neceiwiiy  conseiiucutly  ciisling,  why  the 
King's  expressed  ivi^^bcs  and  his  known  feelings  should  have  been 
w  entirely  disregarded. 

"The  King  desires  to  remind  Lord  Liverpool,  that  when  at  his 
particular  desire,  and  that  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
King  yielded  to  Mr.  Canning's  readmission  into  ilie  Government  in 
the  prominent  situation  wbicb  he  now  Blls.  the  King  consented  to 
forget  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  that  had  previously  passed,  and  of 
which  the  King  felt  he  had  so  much  reason  to  complain, 

"  Tbe  King  is  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  iuoce  acted  with  the  most 
uniform,  condescending,  conciliatory,  and  confidential  kindness 
towards  Mr.  Canning.  Tbe  King  desires  to  observe  the  rcUira  is 
now  before  Lord  Liverpool. 

"Tbe  King  bos  always  shown,  under  all  the  fortuitous  eveols 
that  have  happened,  an  honest,  steady,  and  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve his  present  Government;  but  the  King  owes  it  to  himself  and 
to  his  own  honor  to  state  that  (notwithstanding  tbe  same  desire 
exists)  the  King  will  never  consent  thai  his  Government  shall  be 
degraded  by  such  attempts  to  acquire  popularity;  and.  finally. 
whenever  tbe  King  sees  anything  in  tbe  conduct  of  any  member  of 
his  Qovemment  calculated  to  be  injurious  to  tbe  Eiog's  service,  or 
personally  offensive  to  his  honor  and  feelings,  the  King  will  always 
feel  it  his  du^  franUy  to  declare  It  to  his  minister. 
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The  minister  tried  to  soothe  him  by  quoting  the  precedent  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  represent  the  matter  to  his  ool- 
league,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  regret  having  done  anything  to 
give  his  Majesty  pain^xcuses  of  the  most  conventiooal  kind.  ■■» 
indeed,  the  King  considered  them.    When  no  letter  arrived  from 
Mr.  Canning,  he  grew  very  indignant,  for  "it  was  obeenred,"  as  Sir 
W.  Knighton  wrote  to  the  Duke,  that  "as  to  the  outrage  oifered  to 
his  feelings.  Lord  Liverpool  might  with  as  much  propriety  liaTe 
referred  to  the  days  of  Adam  as  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose 
of  extenuating  3Ir.  Canning's  conduct."    The  precedent,  howerer. 
had  more  force  than  this.     But  his  confidential  ph^'sician,  whom  tlie 
King  little  suspected  to  be  in  commimication  with  the  other  camp. 
was  declaring  to  the  Duke  that  he  thought  no  excuses  would  haT« 
any  effect.     However,  3Ir.  Canning  wrote,  expressing  his  coocem, 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  King  was  beginning  to  try  what  the  French  call  the  "  system 
of  the  bascule  "  with  his  ministers.  It  will  be  noted  how  he  distin- 
guishes "our  friend "  from  the  rest.  What  the  paper  referred  to  is 
not  clear.  No  wonder  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  last  lost  all 
patience,  and  wrote  to  one  of  the  King's  familiars  who  would  repeat 
it,  "that  the  transaction  of  the  King's  business  became  a  most  difB- 
cult  and  arduous  task,  almost  impossible  to  be  performed.  Some 
misfortune  would  happen,"  he  prophesied,  "which  will 
his  3Iajesty  a  great  deal  of  trouble.'* 


THE  KIN'O  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLtNOTOlT. 

'*  WindMr  CMtto,  April  m,  IflN. 
"  My  dear  Fv,tes'd, 

"  I  have  been  very  ill :  indeed  I  am  still  very,  very  weak,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  painful  effort  it  has  been  to  me 
to  write  the  enclosed,  which  I  transmit  to  you  and  to  our  firiend 
Lord  Bathurst,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  it  Jointly  to  Loid 
Liverpool  on  his  arrival  in  town,  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet.  I  really  could  not  rest  till  I  got  this  off  my  mind,  for  I 
cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  nor  Bathurst,  how  much  tUtf  has 
disturbed  me.  You  and  Lord  Bathurst  are,  of  course,  to  nad  the 
enclosed. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  Friend." 
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T&S  nSa  TO  LOBD  UTSBTOOU 

"inndMr  CmU*,  Vv  ft.  KM- 
"DkAB  LoBD  LiTWtPOOL. 

"  I  transmit  tou  the  enclosed  for  your  serious  and  beat  eon. 
Mdenttion;  I  Ii;Lve  sent  a  copy  lo  (lie  Duke  of  Wclliogtoo  and  Lord 
Batliurst,  two  peiBouul  friends  botli  of  my  own  nnd  of  yours,  thni 
thef  ma.j  in  conjunction  with  yourself  kaovr  my  seniimcnts.  I 
have  been  very  ill,  and  am  still  unable  to  leave  ray  bed.  I  oin  gla>l 
to  bear  that  your  own  health  is  improved,  and  I  hope  that  you  have 
not  returned  to  business  prematurely. 

"  I  am  glad  thnt  the  urmngcmcnts  for  that  worthy  man.  the  I^eun 
of  Hereford,  goin^  to  Chester  are  complctetl.  You  may  be  quite  at 
ease  about  h!a  pecuniary  embarrussments. 

"I  wish  you  would  give  the  living  of  Brighton,  which  now  falls 
in  to  the  Crown.  lo  Ilie  chaplain  of  our  friend  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  gentleman's  name  is  DriscoU.  a  most  rcpeclalile  nnd 
good  orthodox  cler^-man.  He  was  with  the  Duke  during  the 
whole  of  the  war,  and  is  iterctore  surely  entitled  lo  our  considern. 
tion.  I  wisb  you  to  have  Ihe  entire  merit  of  this,  aa  the  Duke  in 
very  delicate  upon  the  Gubjecl. 

■'  Your  sincere  Friend, 

••G.  R" 

It  should  be  considered  that  there  had  always  existed  a  coldness, 
if  not  hostility,  between  ilic  Duke  of  Wellington  and  )Ir.  Canning-. 
which  the  King  with  immc  craft  was  turning  lo  protit.  The  Duke 
invariably  addressed  Cenning  as  "My  dear  Mr.  Canning" — indeed 
it  is  evident  from  all  the  memoirs  of  the  time  that  he  now  cordially 
disliked  him.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  effusive  partiality 
of  the  King  should  not  he  wholly  unacceptable  where  it  helped  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  bU  colleague,  whose  suspicions,  we 
find,  were  awakened  M  certain  mlher  "  underhand  "  proceedings,  as 
he  considered  them,  on  the  pan  of  the  King  and  the  Duke.  This 
arose  more  immediately  in  connection  with  Canning's  grand  eaup  of 
the  recognition  of  the  South  American  Colonies,  on  which  the  Duke 
had  formed  a  strong  opinion  opposed  to  the  Government  plan.  The 
recognition  of  Buenos  Ayrea  had  been  made  and  agreed  to  by  all 
his  ministers  in  July,  1834^  but  in  December  it  became  nccesaary  to 
coiwider  the  recognition  of  the  rest,  Jlexico  and  Colombia  particu- 
larly, and  here  the  Dtike  was  inclined  to  carrj'  his  disapproval  so 
far  aa  to  resign.    Lord  Liverpool  tried  to  dissuade  him.    The  King 
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addressed  a  yebement  remonstrance,  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
objections  to  the  plan.  This,  as  he  told  the  Duke  of  WelUngtmi, 
"he  meant  to  be  a  solemn  protest  against  the  measures  of  his 
servants " — an  idle,  childish  form  which  he  fancied  in  other  mote 
important  matters  was  as  good  as  action.  He  "  chuckled,"  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Canning  said,  on  a  little  embarrassment  which  he  hoped 
his  Cabinet  had  got  into  in  reference  to  an  intended  prosecution  of 
Mr.  O'Connell.  lie  asked  the  Duke  how  they  could  take  this 
course,  when  they  were  actually  going  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Boiivnr.  who  was  much  in  the  same  position.  The  Duke  was 
puzzled  and  could  give  no  answer,  at  least  **  without  hair-splittings." 
Mr.  Canning  wrote  pleas;iutly  that  it  might  be  fancied  that  therefore 
the  King  wished  the  pros(H:ution  to  be  stopped.  The  workings  of 
the  King's  mind  seem  to  have  furnished  intense  amusement  to  his 
ministers.  The  strong  force  by  which  he  had  been  driven  to 
sanction  these  measures  inclined  him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
a  most  singular  proclamation  or  manifesto  of  his  opinions  and 
grievances  in  globo — his  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  whole.  This 
course  he  adopted  on  several  occasions,  and  was  always  met  with  a 
hint  to  put  his  objections  in  shape  by  finding  other  ministers  and 
declining  to  sanction  the  proceedings  of  his  present  servants. 

In  this  long  protest  was  a  profession  of  political  faith,  and  a  curi- 
ous reassertion  of  the  principles  held  when  he  was  Prince  of  Walea 
The  document,  Mr.  Wynne  writes,  was  dictated  by  foreign  influence 
— no  doubt  that  of  3Iadame  de  Lieven. 

Mr.  Canning  was  quite  certain  that  the  King  was  acting  under 
this  influence.  "I  am  quite  aware,"  he  says,  *'that  the  King  has 
strong  prejudices  on  this  subject.  ...  I  think  he  should  be  set 
right  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  made  to  feel  that  the  opinions 
which  he  sometimes  avows  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy  would 
carry  him  to  the  full  length  of  the  principle  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  Prince  Mettemich."  This  appeal  was  dated  on  the  Sth 
of  December.  When  Lord  Liverpool  went  to  Windsor  on  the  16th 
he  was  asked  significantly  by  his  Majesty :  "  Were  they  unanimous?^ 
And  on  the  following  day  the  minister  received  this  protest  or  mani- 
festo—a singular  composition: 

THE  KIKQ  TO   LORD  LIVERPOOL. 

'*  Royml  Lodse,  Dee.  17. 18M. 
"  The  King  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  the  minute  of  Gsblnet 

transmitted  by  Mr.  Canning  on  the  13th  instant. 
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"  The  King  alw&js  wiahca  to  concur  wilh  tbc  opialons  of  hia 
Cabiiiet.  It  Is,  therefore,  with  dcup  regret  that  the  Eiog  Qods  bim- 
•elf  under  the  necessity  of  diSering  from  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
upon  the  present  occaaioo. 

"  The  King  considers  that  the  STStem  of  policy  of  hia  Government 
upon  this  Bubj  cct  has  beea  erroneous,  and  that  iDa(cnd  of  seeking  for 
opportunities  to  promote  even  ttiat  policy,  such  as  it  is,  themcosurea 
now  recommended  should  have  been  forced  upoa  us  by  cireum- 
■tancet  not  to  be  avoided  or  controlled, 

"However,  the  King  will  not  oppase  himself  toihemenBurescon- 
Hidered  for  the  benefit  of  hia  subjects,  and  tor  the  promotion  of  the 
OBvigntiOD  (T)  of  the  country,  by  those  to  whom  the  King  has  given 
hia  confidence. 

"The  Kmg  wishes  that  these  meaaureBshoijUl  stand  on  the  ground 
of  the  inlereatK  of  his  aulijecta.  and  not  as  measurca  of  war  or  retali- 
ation agamst  other  Powers;  and  that  tbeysbouJd  not  be  put  forth  to 
tile  world  aa  having  any  other  obji'Cts  in  view  than  those  which  the 
King  has  stated  aa  his  motive  for  aaaenting  to  them. 

"The  King  wishes  that  bis  alUes  and  the  King  of  Spain  should  be 
informed  of  the  present  intention,  previous  to  iia  being  carried  into 
effect,  and  in  eiiob  language  and  manner  oa  may  make  the  commu- 
nication as  httle  obnoxious  as  possible." 

He  waa  inspired  to  renew  the  matter.  The  plan  he  thought  of 
was  the  extraordlnarj-  one  of  requiring  each  member  of  the  Cabinet 
to  forward  to  liini  bis  separate  opinion  on  the  point.  This,  as  one 
of  the  ministers  observed,  poinled  to  an  attempt  at  breaking  up  the 
Cabinet.  They  were  easily  able,  by  nn  adroit  reply,  to  turn  this 
t,  answering  him  with  respectful  gravity. 


THE  KISO   TO   LORD    LIVERPOOL. 

"  Carlton  Hdu».  JBDUory  17th.  IBZS. 

"The  King  thinks  it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  Cabinet  to 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  contained  in  the  accompanying  paper. 
The  King  therefore  desires  that  Lord  Liverpool  will  lay  the  paper 
before  the  Catunel  for  the  purposes  requirei!.  G.  R." 


"The  line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  King's  Government,  under 
Ihe  King's  direciion  at  the  close  of  the  tale  war,  which  terminated 
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under  such  happy  circumstances,  was  unanimity  of  co-opemdon  with 
the  great  Continental  Powers,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  then  existing  hostilities,  but  for  preserving  the  fatnra 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

"The  late  Lord  Londonderry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  so  efTectively  accomplished  this  great  and  desinble  ob- 
ject, that  this  country  took  a  position  that  she  had  nerer  before 
held. 

"The  King  supposes  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  anarchy  pro- 
duced through  the  world  by  the  French  Revolution,  has  left  us  a 
record  so  instructive,  that  the  coimcils  of  the  British  Govemme&t 
should  never  fail  to  be  regulated  by  the  wholesome  rvmembnince  of 
that  terrible  event. 

"  That  we  should  therefore  regard  with  the  most  anxious  8us|^cioii 
every  attempt  to  revive  the  example  of  British  America,  which 
ended,  unhappily  for  Great  Britain,  in  a  separation  from  the  mother- 
country.  France  treaclierously  assisted  that  rebellion's  sacceasful 
enterprise,  and  by  her  fatal  policy  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that 
revolution  which  entailed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  such  compli- 
cated  misery  on  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of 
past  years,  although  lulled  and  suspended,  is  by  no  means 
guished;  and  it  would  be  wisdom  to  look  to  the  ultimate 
quences  which  the  result  of  our  intended  recognition  of  the  Snde> 
pendence  of  the  South  American  provinces  may  probably  produce 
on  the  evil  and  discontented,  who  are  controlled,  even  at  this  moiiieiit» 
with  difficulty,  by  the  established  power  of  regular  governments. 

"Let  us  also  look  at  home,  and  observe  the  dangerous  attempts 
which  the  active  firebrands  of  Lreland  are  at  this  time  pursuing  undor 
the  deceptive  pretence  of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  rebelUoas 
and  organized  schemes  so  actively  ofloat  in  that  unhappy  ooontrj 
are  only  a  part  of  the  same  system  promoted  by  the  same  evil  sjpiiit 
which  gave  rise  to  the  calamities  of  the  French  Revolution. 

"The  Liberalism  of  late  adopted  by  the  King's  Government  ap* 
pears  to  the  King  to  be  a  substantial  part  of  that  creed  which 
hailed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  those  revolutionary  days 
it  required  all  the  talent  and  firmness  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  put  it  down: 
and  the  support  which  that  great  statesman  received  from  the  Ehig's 
revered  and  excellent  father  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  using  his 
great  ability  with  such  effect  as  enabled  him  successfully  to  resist 
the  desolating  storm. 
*'  The  King  has  long  been  aware  that  the  principles  promulgiled 
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by  the  Elng'a  enrij  friends  were  ot  that  period  the  bane  which 
threAteoed  Ule  dcstruclion  of  our  bappy  Cousiitulion.  and  wilb  it 
our  internal  peace  nud  li^ipplnesa;  and  if  tiie  King  withdrew  himself 
torn  his  early  fricads  for  llie  good  of  the  country,  can  the  present 
Qovemtnent  suppose  th;ii.  liie  King  will  permit  any  individuals  to 
force  upon  him.  ni  tliis  time,  a  tine  of  policy  of  which  he  so  entirely 
disapproves,  and  which  Li  in  direct  opposition  to  those  wise  princi- 
ples which  the  King's  Govenuaent  has  for  so  many  yenrs  supported 
and  uniformly  tided  upon? 

"The  King  would  wisli  lo  ask  Lord  Liverpool  whether  he  sup- 
poses the  great  abettors  of  tliis  Spauisii- .American  question,  connected 
with  the  Oppooition,  give  their  support  lo  a  recognition  of  the  Span- 
ish provinces,  in  rektion  lo  the  great  mercantUo  advantages  which 
this  meaauie  muy  offer  tu  this  country,  or  from  their  love  of  democ- 
racy in  oppotiUoti  to  a  mooarcliicol  aristocracy. 

"  The  King  has  no  diificulty  in  answering  this  question:  and  let 
the  opportunity  urise,  liie  same  line  of  conduct  would  he  as  promptly 
applied  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  emancipation  of  our  own  colonial 
possessions,  or  to  any  other  of  the  remote  colonial  setliemeuts,  at 
present  under  the  (lominioo  of  the  BHlit^h  Crown. 

"The  King  cnnnot  l>ut  be  aware  tlint  tliia,  as  well  as  every  other 
kingdom,  must  hnve  its  own  latent  sources  of  wealth  and  power, 
peculiar  to  Itself,  tlie  cultivation  of  which  becomes  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  indiWdual  prosperity;  but  the  King  desires  lo 
observe  that  the  policy  or  wisdom  which  is  lo  balance  the  interest  of 
kingdoms  is  not  to  be  found  in  party  divisions. 

"The  £ing  hna  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  separation 
from  our  Allies.  »o  juslty  and  so  honestly  referred  to  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  will  very  soon  lead  lo  consequences  that  will  end  in  dis- 
turbing the  Iranfjiiillity  ot  Europe. 

"Why  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance  formed?  To  carry  into  eie- 
cution,  not  only  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  peace  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  Europe  (just  then  concluded),  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  ambitions  and  the  jealousies  of  the  great 
Allied  Powers  themselves  in  relatiua  to  each  other. 

"The  Jacobins  of  the  world  (now  calling  themiselves  the  Liberals) 
saw  the  peace  of  Europe  secured  by  this  great  measure,  and  have 
therefore  never  ce.iaed  to  vilify  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance. The  lBt«  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  loosened  these  beneSciai 
ties,  by  demonstrating  a  restless  desire  of  self-interest  in  direct  oppo- 
34' 
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sldon  to  these  wise  and  comprehensive  principles.  In  whidi  tha 
peace  and  general  interests  of  Europe  were  bound  together. 

"The  King  desires,  therefore,  distinctly  to  know  from  hia  GUrf- 
net  individually,  seriatim,  whether  the  great  principles  of  poUcj 
established  by  his  Government  in  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1818, 
are  or  are  not  to  be  abandoned. 

"  The  answer  to  this  question  will  enable  the  King  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  prerendng 
this  country  from  being  again  involved  in  a  ruinous  and  diaaatroua 
war.  G.  R" 

The  foreign  influence  ever  working  on  the  King's  mind  appears 
to  have  been  highly  irregular.  He  would  have  constant  interviews 
with  the  Mettcmichs.  Esterhazys  (to  say  nothing  of  ^ladame  de 
Licvcn),  during  which  he  delivered  himself  on  his  situation,  asked 
sympathy,  and  uttered  those  long  harangues  to  which  he  was  so 
addicted. 

The  extraordinary  request  to  have  separate  opinions  from  each 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  pointed  to  an  attempt,  as  we  have  said,  at 
breaking  up  the  Cabinet.  As  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  obeying 
his  commands,  they  must  have  been  scarcely  able  to  control  their 
amusement.  Their  answer  gave  him  but  cold  comfort.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  ironical  strain  through  it,  though  this  arises  from 
the  unanswerable  character  of  the  statement  Mr.  Canning  wrote  a 
special  explanation  to  the  King,  on  the  ground  that  an  insinnalion 
was  made  that  hitherto  there  had  not  been  that  full  and  faithful 
confidence  and  communication  with  the  Allies.  He  then  entered 
on  a  long  resume  of  his  policy.  The  King  had  thus  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  his  plan  of  at  least  making  the  opposing  elements  in  the 
Cabinet  declare  themselves. 

To  this  exposition  there  was,  it  appears,  some  qualifying  words 
which  were  omitted,  owing.  ^Er.  Canning  says,  to  his  "being  ill  and 
tired  to  death  with  Westmoreland's  discussions."  And  this  the  King 
*' dexterously  seized  on.  declaring  himself  satisfied  with  the  pledge 
given  by  his  ministers  (of  reciprocal  confidence  with  the  Allies),  and 
throwing  all  responsibility  upon  the  mode  of  action  upon  it** 

THE  KIKG  TO  LORD    LITERFOOL. 

**  Carlton  House,  Janvaiy  SOlh,  ISMl 

"The  King  has  received  from  Lord  Liverpool  the  declaratioD  o( 

the  Cabinet  in  reply  to  the  King's  paper. 
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"TheKIngbaaonlf  to  observe  that  if  on  earnest  deain  of 'nulD- 
talning  the  BTStem  of  conf  dence  and  reciprocal  communlcatloa  witb 
tlie  Alliea*  be  taaj  and  faithfully  acted  upon,  It  Ii  all  that  the  King 
can  require. 

"The  Ein^  rpadily  ndraifs  Lor*l  Liverpool's  Blalcmont  that  the 
recognitioD,  at  :liis  llmc,  of  Ihc  Soulh  Amuriiian  provinces  was  cer- 
tainly ill  opposiiion  to  ihs  King's  own  judgment:  but  the  Sing 
hopes,  aa  the  t^tep  bas  been  taken,  that  it  will  prove  a  measure  fuU 
of  the  beneOcial  results  which  are  anticipatHl.  by  adding  to  tha 
prosperity  of  this  countrywithout  interfering  with  the  gtneral  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

In  liis  iiTilnlioti  nt  Ibesc  cventn.  ttie  Ein^r  ^>s  enabled  to  find 
some  relief  in  induljjlng  liia  "rcli^ous  feelings."  He  wfis  naturally 
embarmssed  wUcii  public  rcfcrtticc  was  made  to  bi.'!  Concordat  aa 
King  of  Hanover  ■■witli  Pope  Leo,  by  Bull,  tinted  Marcb  S8th. 
1824,  for  reguliLling  tbe  dioce-ves  and  cadowmeuts  of  Roman  Cntli- 
olic  bishops  and  chaplnins  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  a 
domestic  election  of  bishopa,  etc.,  subject  io  a  rojnl  veto  and  pupal 
conflrmation;  such  hs,"  Lord  Colchester  snys,  "if  established  in 
England,  with  '  the  spiritual  authority  '  tbereio  reserved,  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  i;ounlcr-rcformation ;  and  be  (according  to  Lord 
Liverpool's  declaration,  in  UIb  last  speech  on  tbe  Boroan  Catholic 
question)  a  violation  of  Ihe  King's  coronation  oath  in  Ibis  country," 

Tbiswas  awkward  enough;  indeed,  Ibe  "liole  question  was  to 
Involve  all  concerned  ia  incoasislcnciea  and  compromises.  The 
King  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Liverpool  for  comfort. 

THE  Kma  TO  LOBS  LITXIIPOOL. 

'■  King's  Lodge,  Frt.  J8, 18% 
"  The  King  sends  bis  kind  regards  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  is 
more  distressed  than  can  well  be  expressed  at  tbe  absurd  aola 
wblcb  has  been  lately  puhlished  in  Germany,  relative  to  the  Catho- 
lic Association.  Id  refert'nce  to  tbe  local  circumstances  of  that 
country.  The  King  bad  no  knowledge  of  sueb  an  intention,  or  it 
would  most  certainly  not  liavc  Iinppencd. 

"  The  King  desirea  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  send  for  Count 
Monster,  that  he  may  explain  llie  details  of  the  nSnir.  Tbe  King 
Is  afraid  that  whatever  inconvenienco  may  arise  from  this  lale 
declaration  has  its  origin  in  the  Hue  of  policy  and  original  stipulo. 
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tioDS  entered  into  by  our  much  regretted  friend,  poor  Lord  London- 
deny,  80  long  since  at  tlie  Congress  held  i»t  Vienna.  The  Kin|^ 
wishes,  however,  distinctly  to  state  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  on  the 
subject  of  Catbolic  emancipation,  the  King's  revered  father^s  Ofun- 
ions  are  ever  before  him  and  over  will  be,  to  the  King's  kUest 
existence. 

"G.  R" 

Lord  Liverpool  replied  dryly  that  he  "never  supposed  the  paper 
connected  with  any  alteration  in  your  Majesty's  mind." 


THE  KINO  TO  LORD  LIYERPOOU 

*'  C&riton  House,  Wednesday  mominic,  Uaj  18w  !&& 
"Dear  Lord  Liverpool, 

"  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  successful  eiforta 
of  last  night.  God  be  thanked.  Your  speech  was  indeed  most 
powerful.    I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  from  the  great  exertions. 

"  Your  veiy  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R.- 


TJ£S  JUFB  Of  QEoaas  ir. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WnBH  the  Catholic  question  wns  once  more  brought  forward— 
perbnps  the  most  serious  of  the  many  slrug'gies  tliat  immedi;iteiy 
preceded  the  scitlement  of  the  t|ucsiioii — the  Dulie  of  York,  when 
presenting  an  anti-Calhoiic  petition,  took  occosioD  to  deliver  bis 
well-known  api^tropiie.  nliicli  ivos  to  enjoy  tlie  Lonor  of  being 
printed  on  pocitet-bundkercliiL'fs,  and  abo  in  letters  of  gold  to  lie 
fnimed  and  huug  uji  in  loyal  bouses,  Tbe  topics  of  this  unlwcom- 
ing  uppeiil  were  the  usual  ones,  but  there  were  pertooal  reference* 
in  tbe  worst  taste,  while  others,  taking  a  rather  tlieatricml  tone, 
were  outside  argument. 

"What  the  effect  of  the  proposal  of  such  meamretwaa  «ttb4t 
daj  (the  late  King's),  your  lordships  luow.  Th«  apprehendon 
that  the  Sovereign  might  bs  called  upon  to  differ  with  his  Faril»- 
ment  in  tbe  discharge  of  his  duty— to  Adhere  to  his  coronation  oath, 
the  compact  be  hod  made  at  the  altar  of  Qod — led  to  afflictloa"— 
(here  he  could  not  proceed) — "  and  to  tbe  temporary  dismissal  of 
the  best,  the  honeslest,  and  tbe  ivisest  minister  be  erer  bad.  1 
have  opposed  tbe  concessions  of  popular  puwet  from  the  first 
moment  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  iliera.  I  have  so  acted 
throughout,  under  a  conviction,  wbenercr  I  have  been  culled  upon 
to  act,  that  Iwas  bound  ao  to  act.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  such 
conceasions  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  My  lords,  allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  what  must  be  the  state  of  tbe  King  upon  the 
throne,  who  bos  taken  this  coronation  oath" — (here  he  read  tbe 
oath).  "  The  dread  of  being  called  upon— of  having  it  even  pro- 
posed to  him — to  act  contrary  to  bis  understanding  of  that  oath. 
led,  or  materially  contributed,  to  bis  late  Majesty'9  sufferings  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  a  life"— (here  he  could  not  proceed,  and  was  in 
tears:  after  a  pause  be  said) — "My  lords,  if  you  have  taken  oaths, 
and  differ  about  the  meaning  of  ibem,  those  who  think  proposed 
measures  contrary  to  tlicir  sense  of  their  oaths  are  overborne  by  a 
majority — they  do  thdr  duty — they  net  according  to  their  oatha — 
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the  measure  is  carried  without  their  violating  their  compact  with 
God.  But  recollect  that  it  is  not  so  with  the  individual  who  b  tlia 
Sovereign.  He  bos  a  right— if  he  is  convinced  that  it  it  bis  datj— 
to  refuse  his  assent  when  tlie  measure  is  proposed  to  him.  Uia 
refusal  is  a  constitutional  bar  to  tbe  measure — his  consent,  if  given 
contrary  to  his  understanding  of  his  oatli,  is  that  for  wbieii  ho 
must  ever  be  responsible.  3Iy  lords,  I  understand  my  duty  in  this 
place  too  well,  to  be  stating  what  any  other  person  may  or  may  not 
feel  with  respect  to  these  proposed  measures,  what  any  other  per- 
son may  or  may  not  propose  to  do,  or  to  forbear  doing.  I  speak 
for  myself  only;  for  myself  only  I  declare  my  opinions  and  deter- 
minations. But  I  apprehend  that  I  may  be  in  this  place  allowed  to 
call  your  attention  to  observations  upon  what  may  be  the  state  of  a 
sovereign  to  whom  measures  may  be  proposed ;  who  is  not  to  con- 
sider what  oath  might  have  been  administered  to  him,  and  taken 
by  him  but  who  has  taken  an  oath.'* 

A  chamctcristic  comment  on  this  deluding  "self-righteousness** 
of  fanaticism  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Eldon's,  a  week  or 
two  later:  •*  The  D.  of  Y.  is  at  Newmarket.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  in  his  highly  important  and  lofty  situation,  he  spends  so  manj 
days  with  blacklegs,  and  so  many  nights  at  cards,  among  which  we 
know  there  are  knaves,  as  well  as  what  are  better  company  for 
him,  kings  and  queens." 


"Xondaj.XajSa,!! 

'•  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  set-out  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  on  Saturday— twenty-four  rejoicing  Protestants  round  the 
table— and  such  a  magnificent  show  of  plate  as  even  eclipses  the 
King's  exhibition  of  that  article,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  eclipses 
all  of  the  same  article  which  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  hare 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  drank  the  '48.  the  year 
1688.  and  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  WillUmi  the  Third 
— but  without  noise  or  riot. 

"  I  saw  the  King  yesterday,  who  is  much  better,  and  not  a  little 
relieved  in  point  of  anxiety  by  the  vote  on  the  Catholic  question. 
So  much  for  the  present:  but  politics  may  possibly  soon  present 
some  other  troublesome  matter,  for  it  is  in  the  natuxe  of  policies  to 
be  restless,  and  to  furnish  plague  after  plague." 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday  that  we  have  got  a  new  fisTorite 
toast.     Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Braybrooke  (I  think  that  is  hv 
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name)  wouJd  not  let  tbpir  bu'-biiuih  ^'o  lo  ilit  Uotise  to  vcte  for 
the  Catbolics  ;  bo  wo  Profcstnnls  drick  duilj-,  us  our  favorite  Waal. 
'The  ladies  who  locked  up  llieir  husbands.'  " 

The  Dukc'.s  iaflnmmniorj-  language  wns  ilic  subject  of  much  com- 
ment. Tliere  cnn  be  no  doubt  ihe  King  wns  pleased  with  it,  ibough 
he  good-humoredlj"  affected  lo  eomplain  of  that  awkwnrd  refereace 
to  bis  succewor — "in  whatever  situation  he  might  be."  The  rovnl 
brothers  liad  met  on  the  Sundny  precediug,  and  when  the  King 
opened  the  stibjeet  of  the  Catholic  claims,  the  Diike  Ijeggcd  of  him 
Dot  to  mention  the  subject  imtil  some  days  had  gone  by;  for.  ns  he 
told  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  detcnnined  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
of  this  protest.  The  effect  wag  e.ttroordinaTy.  It  kindled  again  tlie 
bigotry  of  tlie  country,  which  vraii  mthcr  flickering,  and  stimulated 
the  King  to  new  deliverances. 

"Two  days  afterward,"  saya  Lord  Colchester.  "Ihe  Duke  of 
York,  at  the  levee,  told  Lord  Sldmoutb  that  '  the  King  had  declared 
that  he  would  not  give  the  royal  assent  <o  such  a  hill;'  a  declara- 
tion made,  not  publicly,  but  not  unknovm  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  Choncellnr  told  me  he  hnd  liad  a  long  audipuce  of  the  King  thLs 
morning,  in  wbiehbi.i  Majesty  went  ihroiisb  i!ii- whnliTif  liis  political 
life  as  connected  with  opinions  upon  the  Romaa  Catholic  question, 
and  represented  himself  to  hare  been  ever  unifonulj  against,  or  at 
least  that  he  liad  never  been  for,  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  that  he  was  now  very  anxious  upon  the  subject,  and 
exceedingly  disturbed  at  the  progresB  of  the  bill  depending  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 

And  on  receiving  the  coagratulaiions  of  the  archbishops  and  bishop." 
at  the  Drawing  Room,  he  "took  notice  of  the  delicacy  with  which 
all  mention  was  avoided  of  the  ^rrcit  consitiiuiional  question  lately 
under  discussion;  and  declared  thai  be  considered  the  Church  and 
the  monarchy  as  essentially  united;  and  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  He  said  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "this  will  cor- 
roborate what  my  brother  (the  Duke  of  York)  has  said.' " 

The  bill  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  forty 
eight. 

At  this  time  the  Duke  of  Welliuorton  wns  enjoying  the  highesi 
favor  of  the  King,  who  waa  exhibiting  bia  regard  by  the  greatesl 
kindness  and  the  moet  tender  solicitude.  Towards  Christmas  in 
1836  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  Tower  fell  voouil. 
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THE  KINO  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLErOTOF. 

**  Royal  Lodce,  Dcoemlwr  Stafe^ 

•*  My  dear  Friexd. 

**  I  must  tell  you  that  I  feci  a  pride,  wheaerer  the  opportunity 
offers,  of  showing  not  only  the  affection  I  have  for  you,  bat  tlie 
gratitude  which  this  country  owes  you.    The  glory  of  my  reign  is 
80  identified  with  you  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
other.     It  IS  like  yourself  to  think  so  little  of  yourself,  and  as  you  do 
not  choose  to  hold  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  the  Got- 
emmcnt  of  Plymouth  together,  take  that  which  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  your  own  feelings.    If  you  do  not  take  that  of  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  I  will  then  bestow  it  on  Field  Marshal  Earl  Harcourt,  now, 
from  his  im^at  nire.  the  father  of  the  whole  arm  v.     In  that  case  I  shall 
appoint  my  old  and  nttached  friend  and  servant.  Sir  William  Kep- 
pell,  to  succeed  him  in  the  Government  of  Portsmouth,  to  whom  I 
have  long  owed  this  debt  of  proper  feeling.     Upon  your  taking  the 
Constablcship,  then  Earl  Harcourt  sliall  go  to  Plymouth,  and  my 
intentions  towards  Keppell  will  still  be  fulfilled  by  the  Oovemor- 
ship  of  Portsmouth.     I  have  given  you  this  detailed  explanation  to 
set  you  quite  at  your  ease,  and,  believe  me,  ever  yours  affectionately, 

•G.  R. 

''P.S.— Give  me  one  line,  with  your  decision,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Alas!  my  poor  brother." 

In  a  mnnly  letter  the  Duke  wrote  to  decline  keeping  the  GoTemor- 
ship  of  Plymouth,  on  the  ground  that  his  officers  ''would  form  a 
ver}'  injurious  notion  of  him  if  they  found  that  he  was  competing 
with  them  for  honors."    The  other  post,  however,  he  accepted. 

This  eagerness  to  propitiate  the  Duke  was  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  connected  with  an  cxtraordinar}*  idea  which,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  had  taken  possesion  of  him,  namely,  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Even  before  the  Duke  of  York*s  death  he  had 
been  sounding  the  Duke  as  to  a  successor,  proposing  him  for  the 
office;  on  which  the  Duke  entreated  of  him  not  to  think  of  the  mat- 
ter until  his  brother's  demise  and  then  to  be  guided  by  his  minlBters. 
His  Majesty,  however,  persevered,  talked  of  the  suitability  of  him 
self  as  a  candidate,  but  on  the  whole  inclined  to  the  Duke  The 
latter  left  town  purposely,  to  be  out  of  the  way.  '*  I  liave  always 
considered  this  conversation,  like  many  others,  as  so  many  unmean- 
ing words  and  phrases."    The  Duke  was  ever  consistent  in  tUa  half- 
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conlemptuoiu  opiuioa.  "I  will  protest  agoinot  It  in  the  moat  formal 
manner."  The  ministeiB  were  indignant,  Ur.  Peel  declaring  the 
■'  idea  waa  preposterous."  and  lliey  would  never  agree  to  it.  The 
King  proceeded  to  moke  .-irraDgemenU.  proposing  lliut  Sir  H.  Tujlor 
sbotild  do  the  serious  work  as  secretary,  and  "give  comnuincls  in 
hiH  name."  The  latter  was  only  too  eager  to  be  released  from  this 
embarraaaing  lionor,  aud  was  comnnumaitlna  wlili  Uus  ministers. 
At  last  Sir  W.  Ent^ton  wna  set  at  work,  and  the  only  proper 
appointment— that  of  tlie  Duke  himself— was  made. 

When  the  Duke  of  ^V<.'llitlgllm  was  ana}-  on  his  mission  at  St. 
Peterstnirg,  tlie  Kingwas  seized  with  about  the  Eevcrcst  fit  of  illness 
he  had  yet  encountered.  AU  nliout  him  were  seriously  ularmed.  A 
violent  attack  of  gout  and  ioflammutioD  were  the  ailments  from 
vhicb  he  was  suSering,  but,  as  usual,  his  fine  constitution  enabled 
him  to  rally.  The  Duke  of  York's  conduet  n-aa  pronounced  to  be 
"perfect,"  and  he  was  coniplinienied  on  his  behavior  to  his  brother 
being  "so  easy,  so  natural,  it  seems  as  if  it  never  occurs  lo  him  that 
the  Eiog  is  mortal."  This  indeed  was  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
amiable,  well-meaning  Prince,  who  counted  many  genuine  friends 
in  the  community,  and  who  ever  sliowed  hlnuelf  a  true,  manly, 
straightforward  English  genlleman. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1825. 

The  skilled  emissaries  of  foreign  countries  may  have  found  their 
account  in  iutcn-iews  with  his  Majesty,  but  they  soon  learned  they 
hod  to  deal  with  their  master.     It  is  pleasant  to  read  Mr.  Canning's 
spirited  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ambassadors;  and  one  can  well 
understand  the  high  position  in  Europe  held  by  the  country  under  liia 
direction.     "The  last  throe  mornings/*  he  writes  in  3Iarch.  1825. 
••  have  been  occupied  partly  in  receiving  the  three  successive  com- 
munications of  Count  Lieven,  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  Baron  >Ialtz 
ahan.  of  the  high  and  mighty  displeasure  of  their  Courts  with  respect 
to  Spanish  America.    Lievcn  led  the  way  on  Wednesday.     He  b^gan 
to  open  a  long  despatch  evidently  with  the  intention  of  reading  it 
to  me.    I  stopped  in  limine,  desiring  to  know  if  he  was  author 
ized  to  give  a  copy  of  it.     He  said  'No;*  upon  which  I  declined 
hearing  it.  unless  he  could  give  me  his  word  that  no  copy  would 
be  sent  to  any  other  Court.      He  said  he  could  not  undertake 
to  say  that  it  would  not  be  sent  to  other  Russian  missions,  but  iliat 
he  had  no  notion  that  a  copy  of  it  would  be  given  to  the  Courts 
at  which  they  were  .severally  accredited.     I  answered  that  I  waN 
determined  cither  to  liave  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  mig^t  be 
quoted  to  foreign  Courts  (as  former  despatches  had  been),  as  liarinff 
been  communicated  to  me.  and  remaining  \manswered,  or  to  be  able 
to  say  that  no  despatch  had  been  communicated  to  me  at  all 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  me.  I  said,  to  charge  my  memory 
with  the  expressions  of  a  long  despatch  once  read  over  to  me,  or 
to  be  able  to  judge  on  one  such  hearing  whether  it  did  or  did 
not  contain  expressions  which  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  without 
remark.    Yet  by  the  process  now  proposed  I  was  responsible  to  the 
King  and  to  my  colleagues,  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  Fariia 
ment,  for  the  contents  of  a  paper  which  might  be  of  the  most  essen 
tially  important  character;  and  of  which  the  te^  might  be  quoted 
hereafter  by  third  imrties,  as  bearing  a  meaning  which  I  did  not  on 
the  instant  attribute  to  it,  and  vet  which  upon  bare  recollection  I 
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could  not  controrert  Lievcn  was  confounded.  He  asked  me  what 
he  was  to  do.  I  said,  wbaihe  pleased;  but  I  [ook  ilie  exception  now 
before  I  heard  u  word  of  his  despuicli,  because  I  would  not  have  it 
thought  that  the  contema  of  tUo  despatch,  whatever  Ihey  miglit  be. 
had  aaythiug  to  do  wiiliihnt  exception  I  must.  lio«'ever,  own  Ibat 
I  was  led  to  moke  it  now.  the  roiber  because  I  had  leamt  Irom  St. 
PettTsburg  that  he.  Count  Licven,  had  been  inatrucied  not  lo  give 
me  a  copy  of  the  despnich  on  Turkey  nod  Greece,  which  instruclion 
his  own  good  sense  hiid  led  him  lo  disobey,  that  in  that  instance  ii 
was  abaoJuIely  prepo*lerous  to  refuse  a.  copy;  Ihut  Ihe  despaieh  pro 
fessed  to  be  a  narrative,  of  wliich  dotes  and  facts  were  the  elements. 
and  that  to  have  rend  such  a  statement  to  mc.  nnd  then  circulated  it 
throughout  Europe  as  whut  hnd  been  communicated  to  roe.  anil 
acquiesced  in  by  my  silence,  would  have  been  nnimtuimcss  such  as  il 
was  IL3  well  lo  let  him  know,  once  tor  all,  I  wna  determined  lo  resist. 
Might  he  state  to  me  verbally  what  he  was  ordered  to  state  without 
reference  to  his  despatch?  He  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  dis- 
course— no  matter  for  the  substance  nt  present — after  which  he  left 
me.  1  instantly  wrote  down  Ihc  substance  ot  what  I  understood  him 
to  have  said  to  me,  nnd  sent  him  my  memorandum,  with  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  correct  any  inaccuracies.  The  result  is.  (hat  I 
hove  ft  document  in  spilt  of  nil  Iheir  contrivance.  Yesterday  the 
same  scene  with  Esterlmzy.  who  had  not  seen  Lieven  in  the  interv.'d, 
and  therefore  came  unprepared.  He.  loo.  made  me  a  speech,  nnd 
to  him  I  immediately  seat  a  memorandum  of  what  I  understood 
him  10  have  said.  I  have  not  yet  received  his  answer.  To-dny 
Mallzahn  came,  eridenliy  prepared;  for  he  produced  no  paper,  but 
set  off  at  score.  This  rather  provoked  me  for  he  is  the  worst  of 
all;  but  I  was  even  with  him.  For  whereas  with  the  olhera  I 
merely  listened,  and  put  in  no  word  of  my  own.  1  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  p.iy  oS  my  reserve  uiKin  Maltzaho :  and  accord 
ingly  said  to  him  a  few  as  dLssgreesble  things  as  I  could  upon  the 
principle  of  legitimacy." 

Under  all  this  was  indignation  at  the  private  communicaiions 
with  the  King.  How  he  was  preparing  lo  deal  with  ibis  conduct 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  exlrael  from  one  of  his  letters.  "  I 
wonder  whether  he  (Meltemicli)  is  aware  that  the  private  commu. 
nication  ot  foreign  mim.itera  with  ihe  King  of  England  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit,  and  practice  loo,  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. That,  during  hia  reign  of  half  a  century,  George  HL 
(whom  all  partiea  now  agree  in  taking  as  (he  model  of  an  English 
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king)  never  indulged  himself  in  such  oommnnicaUoM,  and  that 
the  custom  introduced  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor  torviTea  onlj 
by  sufferance,  and  would  not  stand  the  test  of  paiiiamentaiy  dis- 
cussion. I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  at  all  unpleuant  to 
the  King,  but  it  is  my  duty  io  be  present  at  every  interview  between 
his  3Iajesty  and  a  foreign  minister.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to 
go  to  that  extent;  but  short  of  that,  being  in  the  right,  I  would  Justly 
resent,  and  pretty  effectually  repress,  such  manoBuvres  ts  Mettemich 
has  been  encouraging.'* 

It  is  seldom  that  a  minister  talks  in  this  strain  of  his  soiveieign, 
and  it  was  clear  that  matters  would  soon  have  come  to  a  crisis;  but 
a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  later,  a  wholesome  foreboding  seems  to 
have  visitcfl  his  3Iajesty,  who.  either  from  a  whim  or  sense  of  its 
being  his  interest,  determined  on  a  complete  tcUe  fac$.  The  pliant 
Sir  William  was  despatched  on  a  formal  mission  to  the  minister, 
then  laid  witli  up  the  gout.  3Ir.  Stapleton,  the  secretaiy,  wlio  waa 
with  his  chief,  describes  the  scene,  and  also  furnishes  a  report  of  what 
passed,  dictated  to  him  by  Mr.  Canning. 

"On  April  27th.  1825."  he  says,  "Mr.  Cannmg,  not  having  been 
well  (had  passed  the  day  in  bed),  was  dictating  a  despatch,  when  a 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  servant  was  dedred  to  inqoire 
'  whether  3Ir.  Canning  would  not  see,  for  a  very  few  minutes.  Sir 
William  Knighton,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  Kingt  * 
Mr.  Canning,  who  well  knew  that  Sir  William  had  been  actively  mixed 
up  in  the  late  proceedings,  looked  at  me  with  amazement  wlien  I 
reported  to  him  the  message  from  Sir  William.  He,  however,  at 
once  decided  to  admit  the  messenger  from  his  sovereign.  At  ^*«gfh. 
when  three  hours  had  nearly  elapsed,  Sir  William  left,  and  I  rained 
Mr.  Canning. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  pleaswe,  "  we 
have  had  a  most  curious  and  satisfactory  conversation.  Take  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  I  will  dictate  to  you  what  has 


"  [Most  Secret  Memorandum.] 

•*  aioucMtar  Lodgs,  April  V,  laSBL 


"  Sir  William  Knighton  called  upon  me  to4ay  by  the 
as  he  said,  of  his  3Ia]esty,  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  my 
Sir  W.,  after  inquiring  about  the  gout,  hoped  Parliament 
not  give  me  much  more  trouble  this  year,  so  he  flattered  Mmsnlf  ate 
that  in  other  respects  I  should  have  less  occasion  of  agltatioa 
anxiety  than  heretofore;  that  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  last 
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must  havQ  been  to  me  inost  iryins.  nnd  tlie  pulse  of  the  miod  (as  he 
expressed  himself)  must  Lave  been  going  ui  tlie  rale  o(  siaieen  miles 
an  hour. 

"I  admitted  that  ihore  wns  some  truth  iu  this  observation,  and 
Bnid  tliBt  I  dated  the  origin  of  my  present  fit  of  the  gout  at  least  as 
for  back  as  December.  But  that  in  truth  from  the  rising  of  Parlia- 
ment last  Tear  up  to  December  (which  was  the  crisis)  had  been  a 
period  of  constant  Ial>or  nod  aoxietj.  I  (iiil  not  parlicuiunze  this 
statement  further;  but  he  ai  once  showed  Ihnt  he  understood  me, 
and  had,  in  fact,  him.teif  been  uUuding  to  the  same  tiling,  by  saying, 
that  I  must  be  aware  that  the  Ring  had  sent  him  to  the  Continent 
three  or  four  times  iluring  the  last  sis  montiis:  tliat  wheneyer  he 
had  gone  he  had,  of  roursc,  had  his  eyes  and  ears  about  him.  and 
had  been  anxious  to  -collect  general  feelings  and  opinions — that  he 
wBB  quite  satisfied  that  ihe  Spanish- American  question  w.is  every- 
where working  in  the  sense  which  I  could  desire;  that  foreign 
nations  were  astounded  at  the  step,  and  mmie  of  them  very  angry, 
but  tliat  not  one  of  tlicm  venlurcd  (o  imagine  that  it  was  possible  to 
interpose  any  resistance  to  England.  Tliat  Mettcrnich  had  i)eeD  try- 
ing what  he  could  do,  and  covering  his  intrigues  with  the  moat 
plausible  topics,  but  that  liis  laoiivp  at  the  bottom  was  soreness  at 
my  success,  and  envy  of  my  reputation,  from  which  motive  he 
would  have  done  anything  Co  get  rid  of  me.  But  that  he  (Metier- 
nich)  wns  now  convinced  that  I  was  loo  strong  for  him,  and  would, 
he  (Sir  W.  K.)  had  no  doubt,  henceforth  trj'  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  circumstances  as  well  as  he  could. 

"  Sir  W.  K.  said  that  he  failed  not  to  mention  his  own  impressions 
to  the  King,  and  that  he  had  never  in  bis  life  seen  the  King  so  tran- 
quil and  comfortable  as  he  appeared  at  the  present  moment.  I  said 
that  it  was  my  object  to  make  bis  Jtajesty  comfortable  and  happy. 
by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  Europe  instead  of  being  rwkoned 
fifth  in  a  Qreat  Confederacy. 

"  I  said  that  I  was  aware  that  the  King  had  been  afraid  that  the 
steps  taken  with  respect  to  Spanish -America  would  involve  us  in  a 
war;  tliat  I  waa  perfectly  confident  that  they  would  not  if  taken  in 
time.  .  .  .  Sir  W.  E.  said  that  the  King  had  certainly  enter* 
lained  that  fear,  but  was  now  periectly  satisfied  that  hte  fears  had 
iMen  unfounded ;  that  be  (Sir  W.  K.l  was  certain  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fear  of  England  was  a  predominant  feeling  with  the  Continental 
Governments.  I  said  that  I  hoped  so;  that  that  was  the  state  to 
which  I  had  wished  to  bring  things,  and  thai  I  ini.cled  his  ^Iiijesir 
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must  feel  better  pleased,  upon  reflection,  to  be  the  object  of 
fear,  than  of  cajoler}'  and  contempt.  Sir  W.  K.  said  that  he  felt 
sure  that  his  ^Injcsty  was  coming  to  that  mind;  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  very  loth  to  give  up  all  his  Continental  goaoipings  (or 
some  expression  to  that  effect)  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  too 
much  and  too  long;  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  royal- 
ties and  their  suites  had  ever  come  to  this  country,  but  that  lie 
did  hope  that  the  effects  of  all  that  system  were  gradually  paea- 
ing  away;  and  that  Esterhazy's  departure  and  Madame  L  *s 
would  be  a  break-up  of  the  system  of  living  with  those  two  embaa- 
sics,  which  he  (Sir  W.  K.)  had  long  lamented.  I  asked  him,  then. 
if  he  were  aware  that  the  gossipings  of  the  Cottage  were  regalarij 

transmitted  to  Mcttemich  by  3Iadame  L .    He  said  he  had  no 

doubt  of  it,  but  that  he  very  much  doubted  whether  in  their  Cottage 
parties  the  King  ever  talked  serious  politics  at  any  of  them,  thoagti, 
of  course,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  instilling  any  opinions  which 
they  wished;  but  the  King  certainly  liked  their  society  better  than 
any  others,  and  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  make  up  a  society  for 
himself. 

"  Sir  W.  K.  went  on  to  say,  that  upon  all  points,  and  upon  every- 
thing connected  with  the  King,  he  wished  (if  I  would  allow  him)  to 
speak  to  me  at  all  times  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  and  unre- 
servedness;  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  do  any  good,  but 
that  he  was  sure  that  it  was  his  wish  to  do  so,  and  that  he  had  long 
desired  an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  thus  openly  to  me; 
that  he  could  not  help  at  the  same  time  saying  something  of  his  own 
situation  with  the  King,  which  was  a  very  extraordinary,  and  mig^ 
become  a  very  embarrassing  one.  That,  officially,  he  was  nothing 
but  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  the  concerns  of  which,  he  flattered 
himself,  he  had  now  brought  into  order;  so  that  the  King  was  now 
free  from  debt,  and  in  a  state  of  ease  as  to  his  finances  that  he  had 
never  been  before;  but  tliat  as  Keeper  of  the  King's  Privy  Purse  bo 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  yet  politics  of  every  sort  were  vnacy 
day  forced  upon  him;  applications,  petitions,  representationa  of  all 
sorts,  which  he  got  rid  of  as  well  as  he  could,  but  which  made  hie 
life  a  very  weary  one.  He  had  access  to  everything  that  waa  moat 
secret,  and  was  employed,  not  by  his  own  good-will,  but  neoenarily 
for  the  King's  convenience,  on  matters  of  the  most  delicate  natura^ 
for  which  he  had  no  sort  of  responsibility;  that  for  hia  own  part  ha 
could  well  be  contented  to  be  allowed  to  live  with  Ida  UaaS^^  and 
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Come  up  occadoiullf  to  pass  Lis  nccoaats  'irith  the  King.  Be  could 
joBt  oa  well  admiiiister  iha  Ciog's  priviite  revenue,  living  at  n  dis- 
tance from  bis  Mnjestj.  as  AbcrcRimljic  could  tlie  revenues  of  ihe 
Duke  of  DeTonaliire  in  Eiigluad.  Bm  ilmt  he  knew  the  pulling 
this  plan  into  execution  would  expose  his  Slnjcsly  to  jjreol  intonve- 
nience;  that  hia  Majesty  wna  used  la  him  nnd  to  Ills  liclp:  and  such 
wna  the  growing  dlspouiiion  to  indolence  in  his  ilajenly,  llml  if  lie 
were  away,  business  would  gci  on  very  ill  .  ,  .  lliat  it  was  a  most 
painful  part  of  his  (Sir  W.  K.'a)  duty  lo  press  business  upon  bis 
Majesty,  when  il  was  nbsolulely  necessary  lo  be  done  ....  and 
tbat  his  doing  so  soroeiimca  produced  unplcuEant  t^cenes.  ...  'I 
believe' (said  Sir  W.K,)  'he  has  as  great  on  esteem  and  nffeciion  for 
me  OB  anybody  living;  but  he  is  uncertain.  Ihe  crealure  of  impulse 
....  when  he  bos  got  a  pariicular  noiion  into  bis  bead  ibere  is  no 
eradicating  it;  and  I  kive  known  bim  talk  himself,  when  ogiinied 
and  perfectly  fasting,  into  as  complete  a  state  of  iotoxicnlion  as  if 
he  had  been  dining  and  drinking  largely.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
it  is  natiual  that  I  should  wish  for  some  arrangement.  As  to  money, 
It  is  no  object  to  me;  I  made  my  fortune  by  my  profession  before  I 
quitted  it  for  the  King's  service.' 

"I  keep  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  myself  in  my  present 
situation.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  dice  abroad.  I  conslanlly  re- 
fuse Lieven's  and  Esterbazys;  and  even  the  other  day,  when  you 
dined  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  with  the  King,  1  declinpd  bis 
gracious  invitation,  a^id  therefore  do  not  push  myself  forward;  but 
my  siluation  is  not  the  less  embarrassing,  knowing  everything,  and 
known  to  know  everything,  and  assailed  on  all  sides,  not  allowed 
to  be  the  private  servant  of  the  Eing,  and  yet  not  having  any  con- 
nection with  his  QovernmenL  " 

"I  asked,  'Have  you  any  desire  to  be  in  Parliament?'  'Oh  no,' 
he  said.  In  truth,  it  seemed  very  dllBcult  to  him  to  say  what 
would  answer  his  purpose;  that  all  his  object  bad  been  lo  open 
himself  fully  to  me,  and  to  explain  all  his  feelings  and  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  present  eitiiaiion,  ihnt  I  might  tbink  it  over  at  my 
leisure,  or  think  no  more  about  it,  as  I  pleased;  but  that  as  long  as 
I  held  my  office,  which  ho  hoped  would  be  very  many  years,  and 
he  remained  about  the  King,  I  might  rely  upon  his  entire  devotion, 
and  employ  him  In  any  way  which  I  thought  useful  in  making 
thlngf  go  on  easily  and  tallsfnclorily.     He  thought  the  Eing  very 
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well,  and  quite  as  likely  to  live  as  the  Duke  of  York.    Tba  mentioa 
of  tlie  Duke  of  York's  name  led  to  that  of  the  Catholic  qoestioo. 
He  said  the  King  knew  nothing  of  the  Duke  of  York's  intention  to 
make  that  speech,  and  certainly  did  not  approve  of  it;  tliat  hii 
Majesty  hod  been  so  much  out  of  humor  with  the  Duke  of  Toik, 
about  a  house  that  he  was  going  to  build— so  much  so,  tiiat  they 
nearly  came  to  disagreeable  words  about  it.  and  that  he  (Sir  W.  K.) 
had  been  employed  to  compose  the  difference;  that  the  Kini^  al 
ways  likes  the  Duke  of  York  to  go  to  the  play  with  him,  and  was 
in  an  excessive  fidget  and  anger  when  the  Duke  did  not  come  to 
dine;  and  that  his  ill-humor  would  certainly  not  be  cured  by  liear 
iug  what  kept  him  away.    I  asked  him  if  the  King,  though  not  <lia- 
posed  to  express  it.  had  the  same  feeling  as  the  Duke  of  York  about 
the  Coronation  Outh.    He  said  not  the  same,  or  to  the  same  degree, 
but  certainly  a  strong  feeling  about  it;  so  much  so,  that  lie  liad, 
before  he  became  King,  consulted  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  as  to 
the  expediency  of  altering  it  before  he  was  called  upon  to  talce  it. 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  record  of  that  consultation,  and  if  he 
knew  what  had  been  done  upon  it.    He  said  he  did  not  know,  nor 
did  he  believe  that  there  was  anything  in  writing;  but  that  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  King  had  told  him  the  fact,  and  that  he  'wouid 
endeavor  to  refresh  his  memory  as  to  the  particulars.    The  dlffl- 
culty  which  you  will  have  with  the  King  will  be  to  satisfy  him  tliat 
the  decision  of  Parliament  and  the  advice  of  his  Government  ought 
to  overbear  his  scruples.    I  said,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doabt,  as 
the  King  of  England  can  do  nothing,  except  by  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  advisers.    He  may  indeed  change  his  advisers  as  often 
as  he  pleases,  till  he  gets  those  who  will  advise  what  he  Iikes»  if  he 
can ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  doubt  whether,  changing  ever  so  often, 
he  will  be  able  to  make  a  completely  anti-Catholic  Government 
which  would  long  stand.    'Oh  no!  (said  Sir  W.  K.)  it  would  he 
quite  impossible:  he  has  no  notion  of  that,  I  am  sure;  but  I  think 
he  would  like  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  take  the  sense  of  a 
second  House  of  Commons.'    On  which  I  said  I  thought  I  saw  in 
that  nothing  unreasonable.     '  My  expectation  {mi  Sir  W.  K.)  Is 
that  when  the  thing  comes  a  little  nearer  and  more  pressing,  liis 
Majesty  will  wish  to  talk  to  you  upon  the  sabject'    *It  is  one  (said 
I)  upon  which,  divided  as  the  Government  is,  I  should  not  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  originate  any  advice  or  opinion  to  his  Majesty; 
but  of  course,  as  upon  everything  else,  I  should  be  ready  to  spcmk 
my  opinion  if  he  wishes  to  talk  to  me.*    Lord  Liverpool,  he  said. 
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of  course,  if  be  does  ool  make  up  liis  mind  to  support  the  ques- 
Itoa,  will  go  out,  if  it  ^^liouid  become  necessary  to  carry  it;  though 
the  state  of  ttic  Govcmmi^Dt  upon  the  queation  is  now  such  as  jou 
allude  to,  it  ia  L-vidcut  tUat  the  settlement  of  it  must  be  made  by  a 
Goverumeul.  I  said  I  saw  no  ncceasity  for  Lord  Liverpool  to  go 
out,  and  I  trusted  that  he  had  oo  thought  of  it.  He  said.  '  You  may 
depcad  upon  it  he  would,  aod  that  he  has  made  up  liis  mJDd  to  do 
Eo;  and  then,'  he  added,  '  1  never  saw  Lord  Liverpool  id  such  an 
ami:il)]i!  humor,  and  ao  says  the  King,  who  was  delighted  n'ilh  him 
Bt  the  levee  on  Wednesday,  and  said  Iliul  he  n-as  all  auatiter  in 
miKlo.'  He  (Sir  W.  K.)  then  went  on:  Peel,  too,  would  go  out  on 
account  of  Oxford.  I  said,  Qod  forbid!  for  he  was  certainly  the 
Diost  elflcient  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  that  this 
country  ever  saw,  and  the  most  ahle  and  honest  minister.  Indeed. 
1  ndilcd,  the  King  ought  to  be  aware  that  he  owes  llie  unexampled 
comfort  and  truoquiltity  which  he  at  present  enjoys,  and  which 
(anid  Sir  W.  K.,  interrupting)  he  admits  never  to  have  enjoyed  lie 
fore.  Well,  I  aaid,  he  owes  it  not  to  Lord  LiTerpool  and  me  only, 
in  our  respective  situations,  but  to  the  extraordinary  etBciency 
with  which  those  other  great  departments  of  tha  State  are  filleii  by 
Peel.  Robinson,  and  Huskisson;  those  otBces  were  never  so  filled 
altogether  before.  Sir  W.  K.  agreed  to  this,  and  went  off  in  a 
great  panegyric  about  Huski^son:  but,  to  my  surprise,  said  nothing 
about  Robinson,  whom  I  bclievtid  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  favor- 
ites of  the  King,  and  particularly  of  ICnighton.  He  then  reverted 
to  Peel,  and  gave  reasons  wiiy  he  Thought  he  would  go  out.  His 
health,  his  wealth,  bis  desire  of  leisure,  and  particularly  of  travel- 
ling:  but  without  any  particular  pruisc- of  Peel,  whom  I  had  also 
imagined  to  be  one  of  Sir  W.  K.'s  first  favorites. 

"  He  talked  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  petson  in  whom 
the  Eing  had  great  confldence,  though  he  thought  he  saw  him  much 
less  than  heretofore,  when  the  Continental  system  waa  in  more 
vogue.  He  thought  the  Duke  esscuLluUy  ill.  but  hoped  that  be  was 
now  taking  care  of  himself.  Several  other  matters  of  leas  conse- 
quence arose  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  of  which  I  entertain 
no  very  distinct  recollection.  The  cause  of  the  visit  probably  was 
as  slated,  the  King's  command  lo  inquire  after  my  gout  .  .  .  but 
the  main  object  which  he  (Sir  W.  K,)  evidently  1""!  at  hear*.,  was  to 
set  himself  right  with  me  wa  to  the  intrigues  of  hist  sununcr,  of 
which  he  knows  that  1  suspect  him,  and  perhaps  suspects  that  1 
knew  him  to  be,  if  not  on  active  instrutoeut,  a  very  interested  spec- 
S5 
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tator,  and  to  bring  his  situation  before  me  with  a  view  to  aoiiia  ob 
Ject.  and  in  tlie  contemplation  of  some  contingency,  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  divine." 

In  September,  1825,  3Ir.  Canning  found  himself,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, directly  confronted  with  the  grand  question,  which  by 
principles  and  declarations  he  was  bound  to  favor.  There 
many  reasons  why  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  him  to  deal 
with  it  then-  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  impracticable  mood  of 
the  King.  He  contrived  to  put  it  aside  for  the  moment,  address 
ing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Plunket,  setting  out  the  '*inopportunes**  of  the 
time.  '*  the  certainty  of  its  rousing  unconquerable  hostility,"  but  he 
added  a  promise  of  bringing  it  forward  at  the  first  opportunity 
after  a  dissolution. 

**  I  am  awiirc.*'  he  added,  "  to  what  misconstructions  this  pro 
cecding  may  possibly  expose  me.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  had 
much  rather  that  this  extreme  measure  was  averted  by  the  discre- 
tion of  those  of  the  Catholic  body  with  whom  the  bringing  the 
question  forward  may  rest.'*  But  so  fi.xed  was  his  resolution,  he 
said  he  was  determined  to  move  the  previous  question,  should  it  be 
brought  on. 

This  letter  he  forwarded  to  the  King,  with  a  skilfully-written  one 
of  his  own. 

''DatedOot.  10, 18K. 

"  Mr.  Canning,  in  submitting  with  his  humble  duty  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  a  letter  for  your  Majesty's  gracious  perusal. 
humbly  entreats  your  Majesty  to  believe  that  he  does  not  presume 
to  entertain  the  slightest  wish  or  expectation  that  your  ^fajesty 
should  condescend  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  to 
which  It  relates. 

•*  But  in  the  ver>'  embarrassing  situation  in  which  that  subject  is 
placed  (by  no  fault  of  any  one,  but  through  its  own  intrinsic  diffl. 
culties),  Mr.  Canning  is,  above  all  things,  anxious  that  your  Majesty 
should  be  informed  (if  your  Slajesty  will  deign  to  receive  such  in- 
formation) of  any  step  taken  by  Mr.  Canning,  individually,  upon 
a  question  upon  which  3'our  Majesty's  confidential  servants  do  not 
offer  to  your  ^lajesty  any  collective  opinion. 

**For  himself,  Mr.  Canning  bogs  leave  most  humbly  to  sssore 
your  Majesty,  that  however  impossible  it  would  be  for  Mr.  Canning 
at  any  time  to  pursue,  consistently  with  his  honor  and  oonsciea- 
tious  conviction,  any  other  course  than  that  which  he  has  hitheito 
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puraued  upon  tLU  most  momeDtoua  and  perpkiing  riucstion.  sentt- 
ments  of  oAectiottate  duty  aod  graceful  nttaclimciit  to  your  Majesty 
make  Jiina  feel  al  all  times  no  lesa  Clie  wisU  than  Ibc  oljligalion  to 
consult  to  the  utinost  of  bis  power,  in  the  disciusions  wliich  may 
arise  upon  thu  iiucslioa,  your  Majesty's  ease  and  comrort,  and  to 
omit  DO  endeavor  ljy  which  the  decision  upon  it  (nhatovtr  that  de- 
ciaiou  may  be)  can  be  rendered  least  prejudicial  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  your  Majesty's  Government." 

1  Lord  Granville  the  King's  reception  of  his 


"I  sent  to  hia  Majesty  for  his  private  perusal  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Ur.  Plunket. 

"He  baa  returned  it  with  thanlcs.  describes  it  as  '  admirable:' 
and  though  he  does  not  (nor  could  I  expect  that  ho  would)  look  be- 
yond the  next  year  for  whut  must  follow,  there  is  not  one  word  in 
bis  letter  of  determination  not  to  yield,  not  a  syllable  of  his  royal 
brother's  language,  and  not  a  shadow  of  ill-humor.  This  is  well 
so  far  as  it  gues,  and  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  begun  with  hia 
Majesty  upon  a  subject  which  hitherto  has  been  considered  as  intor- 
dicled  ground. 

"  You  remember,  of  course,  that  in  thtt  diBCUsdou  On  CaUiiBt) 
which  followed  the  loss  of  the  question  last  scaalon,  I  diiclftied  mj 
determination  to  he  no  longer  precluded  bom  conununicaUDg  irUb 
his  Majesty  when  I  thought  fit." 

The  minister  showed  himself  here  rather  too  sanguine  and  credu- 
lous as  to  the  Einc's  disposition;  indeed,  il  must  be  said  that  the 
latter  was  not  called  upon  to  do  more  than  Mgnify  his  approbatioo 
of  the  postponement,  at  which  be  might  reasonably  exclaim  "  Ad- 
rairablel"'  without,  too,  exhibiting  "  a  shadow  of  ill-humor."  The 
proceeding  WM  Indeed  one  which  recalled  Pitt's  and  Fox'seoasider*- 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  hia  roj-ai  father  on  analogous  occasions. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  King  relied  on  their  assurances 
that  he  was  not  to  be  annoyed  by  the  Catholic  question.  But  had 
Mr.  Canning  hved,  il  ia  cletr  he  muat  have  been  obliged  to  bring 
forward  the  question.  For  the  present  it  was  staved  off.  He,  bow. 
ever,  had  no  objection  to  reciprocate  these  cordial  advances,  and 
contrived  to  turn  them  lo  proQt. 

Mr.  Staplelon  declares  that  from  that  day  to  Mr.  Canning's 
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death  there  was  a  most  remarkable  change  Id  the  King's  hehaTJor, 
who  became  as  cordial  and  loyal  in  his  support  as  he  was  before 
unfriendly.  The  results  were  immediate.  He  even  anticipated  liis 
wishes  in  reganl  to  the  recognized  States. 

'*  You  will  not  think  my  journey  to  town  fruitless,*'  he  wrote  in 
October,  ''when  I  tell  you  thtft  I  received,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
from  the  King  a  note  in  which  is  the  following  sentence:  *Tbe 
King  will  receive  the  ministers  of  the  New  States  early  in  Novem- 
ber.'   Recollecting  that  this  time  twelvemonth  it  was  a  question 
whether  there  should  be  any  New  States  at  all,  and  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  that  day  one  of  the  main  arguments  employed  to  deter 
me  from  my  purpose  was,  that  the  King  would  never  be  brought 
to  receive  their  ministers,  I  think  the  two  lines  above  quoted  as 
satisfactory  a  proof  of  the  sum  as  could  be  desired.    I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  the  King  offers  me  more  than  I  shall  be  able  to  take; 
for  I  have  only  one  minister,  that  of  Columbia,  here.    Immediately 
after  the  presentation  I  shall  appoint  ministers  to  both  States;  and 
to  this  also  I  have  obtained  his  3Iajesty's  complete  acquiescence. 
The  King  had  now  begun  to  feel,  he  said  later,  that  *I  had  not^  as 
he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  lost  him  his  status  among  the  Powers 
of  the  Continent/  but  had  only  changed  it  from  '  the  tail  of  Europe 
to  the  head.'" 

The  presentation  of  the  Columbian  envoy  was  a  special  source 
of  satisfaction  to  him.  As  '*a  scene  "  it  is  interesting,  and  a  favor- 
able specimen  of  Mr.  Canning's  spirited  styla 

"  I  had  mentioned  to  his  3Iajesty  before  Signor  Hurtado  came 
into  the  closet,  that  he  had  conducted  himself  eminently  well 
during  his  residence  of  some  years  in  England — had  mixed  himself 
in  no  factious  cabal,  nor,  so  for  as  I  know  and  believe,  in  any  dirty 
speculations. 

*'  Immediately  upon  his  coming  in,  the  King,  without  waiting 
for  his  address,  began  with  a  sentence  to  this  effect,  extraordinarily 
well  worded  and  pronounced: 

'* '  I  have  learnt  with  great  satisfaction,  sir,  that  during  your 
residence  in  this  country  you  have  conducted  yourself  with  par- 
ticular prudence  and  pmpriety,  under  very  difficult  circumstaaoes. 
It  is  an  earnest  of  the  manner  in  which  you  will  discharge  tbe  du- 
ties of  the  situation  to  which  you  are  now  appointed,  and  in  which 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  receiving  you.* 

*'  Hurtado  then  made  his  speech,  which  was  a  very  Judidoui  and 
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proper  one;  [hough  nilher  of  the  longest,  and  in  tbe  moat  unli- 
censed and  iirbilrary  Frcnth  which  it  is  possible  to  imB.^ine.  (The 
Eiug's  speech  to  him  ivus  io  Euglish,  wtaicli  lie  undersiands,  but 
does  not  vcDtiire  to  speiik.) 

"  I  then  told  the  King  (in  tlie  preaencc  of  Hurlndo),  that  "  I  hnd 
received  from  Hurlmlo  (lie  roost  podtitc  assuranoes  of  tbi^dispo- 
sitioD  ao'i  desire  of  his  Government  to  ciiliJTutc  the  relaliona  of 
peace  with  all  the  world,  but  especinlly  vfilh  the  New  States  of 
Americn,  aod  eapecinlly,  among  them,  with  the  State  more  imme- 
diately under  Lis  Majesty's  protection — Bniril' 

"To  which  Hurtiido  bowed,  and  muttered  his  assent;  and  his 
Majesty  added:  '1  rejoice  to  bear  it;'  and  tiirning  to  Hurtado, 
'Pence,  pence,  by  all  meiins,  ond  above  all  tilings.  We  liave  had 
thirty  years  of  convulsions;  let  us  all  now  coni^pire  to  keep  llie 

"  And  so  the  audience  ended.  And  so,  beholdl  the  ITew  World 
establislied." 

Another  version  of  his  prood  boast  of  calling  the  New  World 
into  eiristence  "  to  redress  the  baluuce  of  the  Old!"  '\Tbat  if  we 
couid  have  foreseen  the  miserable  liille  republics,  which  were  in 
reality  to  be  engendered  by  his  bold  step? 

In  December  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  witnes^ng  PrJoce  Ester- 
hozy'a  farewell  audience,  which  wns  to  bring  liim  fresh  proof  of  his 
new-bom  favor  with  the  King.  He  reports  it  la  the  some  dramatic 
style: 

"After  many  gracious  expressions  of  regret,  his  Majesty  said 
(in  French)  Ihnt  it  was  particularly  mortifyiog  that  Prince  Eater- 
hazy  should  ieuve  England  at  such  a  time,  when  all  was  goin^  on 
so  well;  when  hia  Majesty's  Government  was  so  much  to  his  own 
mind,  and  when  he  should  think  every  other  Power  was  so  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  it. 

■'Prince  Esterbazy  interposed  a  few  words  inconfirmnlion  of  the 
King's  eenilments,  and  expressive  of  his  own  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated,  especially  by  me.  '  Q<ie  lt*furtnr» 
azaient  fU  tevjoun  (t>  plv)  amicak*  el  gu'A  prtseat  U  etail  eontain- 
eu — '  and  was  evidently  proceeding  to  some  reference  to  former 
political  differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  me.  when  the 
King  interrupted  hitn.  and  said: 

"  '  Qui.  oui^a  J'avt  ilre  juste;'  and  then  turning  to  me,  went  on 
(still  in  French)  to  say—'  Yes,  It  is  right  that  you  should  know,  and 
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I  am  determined  to  tell  you  in  his  presence,  that  Esteiiiazj  was  the 
first  "d0  revenir  sur  voire  eompte,**  and  to  disavow  and  to  complain 
of  the  unreasonable  "preventions'*  of  Prince  Mettemich.  It  is 
many  months  ago  since  Prince  Estcrliazy  said  to  me,  of  his  own 
accord,  that  he  was  ashamed  for  himself,  and  for  his  Court,  of  the 
injustice  which  had  been  done  to  you ;  and  to  express  his  convic- 
tion that,  even  on  tlie  points  on  which  you  had  most  differed,  you 
had  been  right,  and  had  done  what  was  best  for  all.' 

"  *Oui—je  tons  le  jure,*  said  Prince  Esterliazy,  holding  out  his 
hands  and  taking  mine,  and  the  tears  coming  into  his  eyes;  and 
then  turninn:  to  the  King,  he  said:  'Sire,  de  toute$  lei  ffraee$dont 
totre  Majeste  m'a  combUes  *  (or  words  to  that  effect),  '  I  consider  this 
as  the  most  kind.  I  wislied  Mr.  Canning  to  know  this,  but  I  could 
not  myself  tell  it  him,  or  be  sure  that  he  would  have  given  me 
credit  for  it  if  I  had.  How  little  could  I  expect  your  Majesty 
would  have  deigned  to  take  the  task  upon  yourself.  Out,  Je  tous 
jure,*  he  repealed,  turning  to  me,  '  que  meme  ilan$  la  queition  cotoni- 
ale,  upon  which  it  was  my  duty  and  that  of  others,  according  to 
our  instructions,  to  oppose  you  all  that  we  could,  I  have  long  been 
satisfied  that  you  were  entirely  right;  but  still  more  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  now  occupies  all  our  minds — I  mean  the  Greek  ques- 
tion. 

*"  I  do  confess,  Sire,'  he  said  to  the  King, '  I  was,  as  we  all  were. 
excessively  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Canning  for  his  constant  refusal  to 
join  in  the  conferences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  did  really  and  truly 
think  that  he  was  sacrificing  the  general  good  to  his  particuUir 
opinions;  but  I  now  assure  your  Majesty,  upon  my  honor,  that  I 
am  qnite  convinced  that  he  judged  the  matter  rightly  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  he  took  the  only  course  which,  as  a  British  min- 
ister, it  was  for  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country  to  take. 
Moi-metne  dans  sa  situation  et  avec  »e$  moyens,  I  hope  I  should  hare 
acted  like  him.  Indeed,  Sire,  events  have  proved  how  just  a  Tfew 
he  took  of  this  subject.  He  foresaw  the  nullity  of  our  conferences, 
and  knew  that  he  could  not  commit  England  in  tliem  witliout  ex- 
posing her  to  discredit  and  impairing  her  utility  in  future.' 

"  The  King  said  a  few  words  implying  assent,  and  I  interposed, 
saying:  'Yes,  Sire,  in  this  country  we  cannot  afford  unprofitable 
discussions,  or  to  take  any  public  step,  of  which  one  knows  before- 
hand that  it  will  lead  to  no  good.' 

"  'Yes,'  said  the  King.  '  When  we  see  our  way,  and  can  employ 
our  own  influence,  we  can  do  anything,      ^t  iU  m/  taming  to 
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Prioce  Eaterhazy,  '  qrd  pom-roil  avoir /ail « (pre  nim*  tenon*  (Taeeom- 
plir  art  Brail?'  Prince  Eaterhazy  erpressed  his  entire  couseiit, 
and  weat  into  a  panu^vric  of  Ibc  iDsCniclioaa  given  to  Sir  Cliarlca 
Sluart. 

"*  Aumoiru'\  salil.  'Hire,  nous  arom  aauri  Id  vne  monarrhie — 
wbicb,  us  part  of  a  confcUeracy.  I  would  nol  answer  for  Imving 
been  able  to  do.' 

"The  conversation  then  turned  upon  ibe  Emrxror  of  Russiira 
deatb;  upon  the  danger  of  a  Tiirliisb  war.  The  King  expressing 
bJB  determination  to  exert  all  bis  influence  Id  preserve  iteaix,  iimi 
Prince  Esterbozy  expri'ssing  for  bim^clf  and  for  liLs  Court  Ilie  per- 
fect nod  eotire  confldeiice  wliicL  (pointing  to  me)  tbey  reposed  in 
Lia  Mnjeaty'a  Government. 

"  After  Prince  Esttriiazy  Imd  laken  ieavc,  tlie  King  made  mc  sit 
down,  and  repeated  to  me  the  conversation  to  wLicli  be  bad  alluded 
in  presence  of  Prince  Esterbiiny;  and  wbich.  bia  Miijesty  said,  Iind 
begun  by  a  voluntary  declaration  on  Prince  Esterhnzy'g  part  of  the 
error  in  nbicli  he  had  been  for  some  time  respecting  the  Coutm  of 
my  policy,  and  of  his  complete  abjuration  of  that  error. 

"The  King  said  that  Prince  Mettcmicb,  though  a  very  clever, 
was  a  very  prejudiced  man;  that  he  had  been  used  lo  have  very 
mucii  his  own  way;  that  poor  Lord  Londonderry  had  often  found 
dial  liowever  welt  Prince  Metlemicli  might  have  appeared  to  un- 
derstand a  subject  relating  to  England  in  conversation,  yet,  that 
tbiee  months  after  be  got  back  to  Vienna  be  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten totally  all  that  had  piii^^ed,  aud  eai>)  atid  did  such  tbini^  ns 
put  Lord  Londonderry  to  great  emlmri'aasniGul:  Hint  bis  (the  King's) 
wish  Imd  been  to  bring  me  nud  Metlemicli  together;  that  be  had 
proposed  to  him  (Metlemicli)  lo  come  over  from  Pnris  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  that  he  would  have  introduced  U3  to  each  other  and  shut  us 
up  in  a  room  together,  when  in  the  course  of  an  hour  be  was  sure, 
I  should  have  convinced  Metlemicli  nud  brought  him  to  reason. 

"Referring  to  his  majesty's  eipression.'i  of  regret  at  the  loss  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  I  offered  to  write  privately  to  Sir  H.  Weilealey.  to 
sound  Mettemich,  whether  tbo  nrniunement  for  Ins  removal  could  he 
reconsidered;  which  the  King  commanded  me  to  do. 

"I  asked  whether  bis  majestv's  sentiments  with  respect  to  Count 
Lieven  were  the  same,  and  the  King  answered,  -Certainly;'  that  his 
majesty  wished  I  would  do  anytliing  in  my  power  to  pn^servc  Count 
Lieven  in  bis  present  sitaaUon,  for  that  with  Lieven  and  Eelerluuy 
1  could  manage  everything. 
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"On  leaving  his  majesty,  I  found  Prince  Esteriiazy  waitiiig  for 
me  in  the  outer  room.  He  came  up  to  me  and  repeated  with  emotion 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  before  the  King;  thanked  me  for 
my  intention  to  write  to  Sir  H.  Wellcsley,  but  expressed  bis  belief 
that  it  would  be  of  no  avail ;  regretted  bis  departure  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  so  essential  that  Austria  and  England  should  understand 
each  other;  but  conjured  me  to  believe  *qu*il  me  rendit  ei^n  pleine 
Jtutiee;*  and  that  he  now  comprehended  and  '  igawU  apprSeier  fna 
poUliqne,*  that  I  had  everything  in  my  hands,  and  was  *de$tine  d 
jotter  le  pins  grand  role  en  Europe.' 

'*  It  is  needless  to  add  that  we  parted  very  good  friends.** 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
tellectual victory,  and  that  3Ir.  Canning  liad  really  gained  one  over 
the  King.  The  latter,  indeed,  some  years  later,  in  conversation  Tvith 
Mr.  Canning  on  Lord  Liverpool's  retirement,  frankly  assured  bim 
that  this  was  so;  and  that  his  prejudices  hod  been  removed  and  bis 
support  gained  by  the  brilliant  results  of  the  policy  adopted,  and  the 
great  position  in  Europe  to  which  he  hod  raised  the  country.* 

THE  KISQ  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  KKIGETON. 

^'Boyal  Lodge,  Nov.  IfiUi,  180. 
*'  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  have  so  little  to  say  since  your  departure  from  hence,  tbat 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  troubling  you  with  a  line  even  now — 
especially  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  look  for  your  reappear- 
ance— except  to  acknowledge  and  to  thank  you  for  the  short  epistle 
I  received  from  you,  dated  Frankfort. 

"  TranquilUty,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  has  in  gen- 
eral been  the  order  of  the  day  since  you  left  us.  However,  tbere 
have  been,  and  I  am  fearful  that  they  are  still  existing,  some  diffi- 
culties and  misunderstandings  in  the  final  arrangement  of  thai  busi- 
ness which  has  caused  you  so  much  trouble  and  anxiety;  and  wbicb 
at  present  do,  and  which  I  fear  will  stih  procrastinate  the  final  ad- 
justment until  your  return. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  detail  to  you  what  cavillings  there  have 
and  what  strange  crotchets  have  started  up,  and  sometimes 
ingly  upon  the  merest  rifles,  among  the  lawyers,  and  indeed,  P^stlj 
much  all  the  parties  concerned;  such  immensity  of  talking 

*  Stapleton,  **  Canning,'*  i>.  081 
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'wards  and  forwsnJs,  here  and  there — the  misluke  of  a  KQtence,  and 
at  even  a  single  word— iiil  which  creates  delnys;  and  even  if  there 
be  the  possibility  of  correcting  it  and  setting  it  to  li^'hls  nj^ain  after- 
wards.  I  think  but  little  progresa  has  yet  beea  nuuie;  nud  1  sec  the 
impmcticability,  and  next  to  impoi^Lbility  of  its  being  brought  to 
any  final  issae.  until  The  momenl  of  jour  return,  when  by  yoitr  good 
and  kind  advice  it  may  in  all  likelihood  be  uitimatcly  settled.* 

"  You,  I  am  confidnul,  will  understand  all  this  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  further  explanation  on  my  part,  especially  as  they,  I 
know,  are  at  this  very  monieut  in  the  act  of  writing  to  you ;  so  prob- 
ably Ihey  may  enter  into  some  further  details. 

"  As  lo  liodily  health.  I  am  certainly  not  as  well  as  I  ought  lo  be. 
although  Icomphiin  but  little,  which  you  are  well  aware  is  generally 
(he  cose  with  nie;  but  oh  to  tliat  which  is  more  and  most  essential 
(as  it  is  the  maiiupriug  lo  leverything.  and  the  only  security  for 
health),  the  state  of  my  mind  and  my  feelings,  I  shall  reserve  all  L 
have  to  say  till  next  we  meet. 

"Now,  then,  God  bless  you,  dear  friend;  andbetteve  me  always 
affectionately  yours, 

"Q.  R." 

TBK  sraa  TO  HIB  WTUJAK  ENIOHTOIT. 

"  Boj>]  Lods^  Twn  o'clock  riL,  Dm.  nth.  UK. 
"  Dear  PRiEiro. 

"  1  wtite  a  few  lines  in  great  baste  lo  request  that  you  will  be 
withmehereatau  early  hour  to-morrow  morning.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  it  were  not  for  matters  of  considerable  moment  I 
would  not  break  in  upon  the  few  moments  of  peaceful  enjoyment 
with  your  family  which  you  allow  yourself,  and  it  is  tberefoie  Tfth 
sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself  under  Die  m;«":sily  nf  doing  so  upon 
the  present  occasion.  However,  you  may  assure  Lady  Knighton 
and  your  family  from  me,  that  four-and-tweoty  hours,  I  hope,  will 
be  the  utmost  extent  of  time  of  wbicU  they  will  be  deprived  of  your 


■  This  letter  referred  to  Che  young  Duke  of  BnmEwtck'i  alTairs.  of  whom 
tbe  King  wna  euardian.  uDd  wlilcb  hrouglit  hia  Slajestj  moch  iroubla  and 
litigation.  Thia  child  grew  up  to  lie  the  well-known  eccentric  Charles  Duke 
ot  BrUQSwick,  nhose  strange  tile,  chiefly  wnnpicuous  ' 
cloud  by  hla  strange  legacy  lo  the  town  ot  GeQa»a. 
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society.  The  matter  is  too  big  with  a  variety  and  combination  oi 
matters  not  to  require  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  your  presence, 
and  your  best  advice  and  assistance.  I  have  not  time  to  add  an- 
other word,  but  that  I  am  always 

"  Affectionately  yours, 
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CHAPTEH  XL 

1825—1826. 

Oh  Ilie  accession  of  the  new  Czar  (tlie  late  Emperor  Nicbolos).  it 
wns  propoiied  to  send  tlie  Duku  of  Wctlingtou  to  SL  Petersburg  to 
explain  peraonnlly  the  views  of  tlie  Government.  Tlie  duke  liad 
been  a  little  unwell,  but  otliL-nvise  tbere  could  ije  no  olijcction  to  bis 
sctiiog  out  on  eo  iniportnut  and  honomble  n  misBioD.  Tbc  King, 
liowever,  complicattd  so  simple  a  matler  uy  some  fuucied  difficul- 
ties, and  addressed  to  the  duiic  what  seems  au  apologetic  letter' 

THE  KIKO  TO  THB  DDXB  Or  WELLINQTOlt. 

"  [Most  secret  and  confidential,  and  for  yourself  olone.J 

"  Boral  Lodgs,  I7tb  Dac«mlMr.  UHl 
'■SfT  DEAR  Friend, 

"In  consequence  of  an  Interview  I  have  just  !in<l  with  Mr, 
Canning.  I  liave  delennined  upon  sending  you  the  encluaed  letters, 
in  hopes  that  they  will  reach  you,  before  j-ou  can,  or  will,  hear  from 
'Hit,  Canning,  and  which  I  am  confident  that  jou  will  shortly.  If 
upon  reading  my  letter,  you  should  not  approve  of  it.  the  only 
apology  I  can  offer  is  that  which  1  am  sure  the  generosity  of  your 
heart,  and  of  your  nature,  will  of  itself  naliiriLlly  suggest  to  you  for 
me.  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  my  most  aJTectionate  feelings  to- 
wards you,  which  will,  at  all  times,  supersede  every  other  con- 
sideration. 

"I  must  in  justice  to  Mr.  Canning  add,  that  every  eipression  he 
made  use  of  was  in  a  vtrj'  f ripndly  and  proper  lone.  My  fear  was, 
that  you  might  think  that  the  prdpoMil  originated  with  me.  and 
therefore  that  you  might  consider  it  as  something  in  the  shape  of  lui 
official  order,  without  nny  previous  consultation  on  my  port  with 
jou,  my  friend,  as  to  that  which  might  l«  agreeable  to  your  feelings, 
and  of  wliich  I  do  entreat  you  to  believe  I  am  wholly  and  entirely 
Incapable. 

"  Mr.  Canning's  fear,  on  the  other  hand  (from  what  1  lutve  jnal 
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heard  from  him),  seems  to  have  arisen  from  this:  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  this  proposal  was  not  in  the  very  first  instance  made 
to  you,  you  might  possibly  suppose  that  from  some  unjustifiable 
reason  he  had  overlooked  your  superior  consequence,  pretensionii, 
and  ability;  and  therefore,  he  might  be  deemed  as  guilty  of  not 
showing  towanls  you  all  that  high  consideration  and  respect, 
which  are  no  more  than  your  due;  and  which,  as  well  as  with 
private  regard  for  you,  he  not  only  expresses  himself,  but  appears 
to  be  strongly  impressed. 

"  By  the  statement  I  have  just  made  to  you,  you  will  perceive 
(when  you  receive  Mr.  Canning's  communication)  that  the  matter 
now  stands  on  a  perfectly  different  footing  and  principle  than  it 
did  appear  to  me  to  do.  When  I  wrote  my  answer  to  3Ir. 
Cannings  first  letter,  for  now  you  will,  if  you  pkxisc,  consider  it 
either  as  a  matter  of  personal  respect  and  compliment  to  yourself ,  or 
deal  with  it  in  any  other  way  that  may  be  most  congenial  and  satis- 
factor}'  to  your  own  feelings;  and  it  is  upon  this  ground,  and  this 
ground  alone,  that  I  assented  to  Mr.  Canning's  approaching  you  at 
all  upon  the  subject ;  and,  after  a  further  consultation  with  Lord 
Liverpool,  to  whom  he  is  gone  at  Coombe,  immediately  upon  leav- 
mg  me.  Advice  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer,  but,  as  to  my  wisheSp 
they  are  to  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words  indeed ;  and  not  to 
repeat  all,  I  do  so  sincerely  feel  personally  towards  you,  I  must  say 
that  your  absence  for  any  length  of  time,  or  rather,  the  want  of  your 
presence,  would  be  quite  intolerable  to  me.  besides  the  risk  wliich 
yonr  health  would  run,  perhaps  even  your  life,  which  is  too  fright- 
ful a  consideration,  either  for  the  private  man  that  loves  you,  or  the 
public  man  that  cares  for  his  country,  or  for  the  interests  of  all 
Europe,  to  entertain  or  tolerate  for  a  single  instant 
"Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

"Ever  your  most  affectionate  Friend, 

"G.  R 

"P.S. — When  you  have  done  with  Canning's  letter,  as  well  as 
with  the  copy  of  my  answer,  I  will  thank  you  to  return  them.** 

From  Mr.  Canning  s  account  of  this  simple  transaction,  it  wffl  be 
seen  that,  with  his  usual  love  of  tortuous  ways,  even  in  trifles,  the 
King's  letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  Duke  without  Mr.  Canning^a 
knowledge — hence  "for  yourself  alone  " 


f« 


I  proposed  it  to  the  King  almost  as  soon  as  the  event 
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known;  bnt  bis  m&jestj  doiihifil — -~ol(>1y,  however,  on  the  grmind 
of  the  duke'B  health.  I  persumJeU  hU  moji.-sty  lo  lei  me  try 
the  quesUoD   upon   the  duke,  with   an  pxprt'SB  intUDBtion  of  liis 

_  majesty's  conunandK  that  be  ehould  not  uadcrtake  Uic  mission. 
unless  he  felt  blmEtlf  strong;  enough  lo  gt)  through  with  it,  and 

.unless  his  medical  mix'isers  concurred  in  the  same  opinion.  The 
duke  not  only  accepted,  but  jumped,  as  I  foresaw  that  he  would, 
at  the  proposal.  'Ktver  better  in  hia  life.'  'ready  to  set  out  in 
a  weelc,'  and  the  like  exprcasions  of  alertness  leave  no  doubt  upon 
my  mind  that  the  selection  of  another  person  would  have  done  his 
health  more  prejudice  than  all  the  frosts  or  thavrs  of  the  hyperbo- 
rean regions  can  do  it," 


As  the  reader  will  liuvc  see: 
give  a  complete  view  of  mir 
this  reign,  which  would  be  en 
deal  with  these  matters  only  s 
his  majea^. 


,  it  is  not  proposed  in  ihls  work  to 
iileriil  changes  and  politics  during 
sriQg  on  a  vust  field,  but  simply  lo 
far  OS  they  exhibit  the  behavior  of 


B  V.  EHIBHTOIt. 


•' Deab  Fitiran), 

"Alany thankstoyoufoTTonrletter, jostrecelved.  Inclowd, 
and  unsealed,  I  send  you  a  sbort:  nole  of  thanks  for  Robinson, 
which,  after  you  have  read,  you  will  be  »o  good  as  lo  seal  and  for- 
ward to  him.     Cathcart's  paper  I  also  return  you.  properly  signed. 

"  With  respect  to  Munstiir's  re-despalchiDg  the  quarterly  messen- 
ger to  Hanover  on  the  35th  of  this  month,  as  he  proposes,  I  can  only 
say  at  present,  that  he  may  prepare  him  eventually  for  such  depart- 
ure, if  such  things  as  I  shall  liave  to  send  abroad  by  him  shall  be 
really  (and  which  I  hope  they  will  by  that  day),  but  that,  should 
they  not,  he  must  positively  await  my  further  orders.  Amongst  the 
rest  of  the  articles  which  I  shall  have  to  send  by  him  are  the  com- 
plete set  of  Handel's  scores  und  works  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  now 
binding,  which  I  must  beg  of  you  to  look  after,  and  to  see  yourself 
carefully,  properly,  and  Mfely  packed  up,  and  then  to  be  Eimply 
addressed  ' Pmtr  Sa  Mqjetle  !t  Hoi  de  Pmne;'  and  the  outward 
cover,  •  For  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  K.G.,  Berlin.' 

"With  your  usual  precaution,  celerity,  and  zeal,  you  seem  to 
have  carried,  and  settled  to  my  entire  comfort  and  ^alisritction,  idl 
the  necessary  and  esBential  points  respecting  Windsor  Castle  and 
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the  King's  palace,  as  well  as  what  to  me  is  almost  equally  agree- 
able (as  you  state  it)  to  the  quietude  and  gmtiflcation  of  poor  little 
Nash's  feelings. 

"A  little  charitable  impulse  induces  me  to  desire  jou  to  inquire 
into  the  distressed  circumstances  of  poor  old  O'Keeffe,  now  ninety 
years  of  age  and  stone-blind,  whom  I  knew  a  little  of  formerly, 
having  occasionally  met  him  at  parties;  my  juyenile  recreation  and 
hilarity  to  which  he  then  contributed  not  a  nttle.  Should  you 
really  find  him  so  low  in  the  world,  and  so  divested  of  oil  comfort 
as  he  is  represented  to  be,  then  I  do  conceive  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  your  offering  him,  from  me,  such  immediate  relief,  or 
such  a  moderate  annual  stipend,  as  will  enable  him  to  close  his 
hitherto  long  life  in  comfort,  at  any  mte  free  from  want  and  abso- 
lute beggar}-,  which  I  greatly  fear  at  present  is  but  too  truly  bis 
actual  condition  and  situation.  Perhaps  on  many  accounts  and 
reasons,  which  I  am  sure  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  this  had  best 
be  effectuated  by  an  immediate  application  through  you  to  our 
lively  little  friend  G.  Colman,  whose  good  heart  will,  I  am  certain, 
lead  him  to  give  us  all  the  assistance  he  can,  especially  as  it  is  for 
the  preservation  of  one  of  his  oldest  invalided  brothers  and  wor- 
shippers of  the  Thespian  muse. 

THE  EIKG   TO   LOBD  LIVERPOOL. 

••  [Most  private.]  ""^  '^'  ^'^  "*«  »** 

"I  think  your  explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  Northum- 
berland peerage,  although  not  satisfactory  to  one*s  feelings,  la  upon 
the  whole  conclusive ;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  hard  thing,  both 
upon  you  and  me,  that  Lord  Grenville  should  make  a  point  of 
driving  me  to  do  that  which  I  think  wrong,  and  take  no  interest  in. 
pohtically  oi  otherwise.  However,  let  it  be,  for  I  do  not  choose 
that  you  should  be  compromised.  All  the  others  that  you  have  put 
down  have  my  entire  approbation.  I  will  now  add  my  own;  and 
I  sliall  begin  by  naming  my  friend  Cliarles  Long;  the  second,  about 
whom  I  am  even  more  anxious,  is  my  old  and  attached  friend  Lord 
Fife.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  trifling  objection  to  some  of  tbe 
fooleries  of  his  past  life,  but  who  is  exempt  from  some  nonsense  or 
other?  I  dismissed  him  from  my  household,  and  used  him  appaiv 
ently  ill  to  please  my  Government  and  poor  Lord  Londondeny; 
but,  notwithstanding  thiri,  my  friend  Fife  never  gave  a  Tote  agalnal 
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the  Government  aflerwarcis,  and  by  bis  lojiil  enample  when  I  wns 
Id  Scotland  did  tbe  greatcsi  good.  I  ann  much  niiachcd  to  him.  IC 
you  choose  lo  let  Sir  Jolia  LeiceBier  stand.  I  have  no  objection :  and 
with  this  underataDding,  that  I  slioll  be  willing  to  consider  myself 
as  owing  you  ft  peer  8t  noy  future  period  tlmt  you  may  propose. 
Pence  and  harmony  la  my  great  object.  You  will  be  glad,  I  am 
sure,  to  leom  that  I  im  gradually  improving  In  henlth  every  day, 
"Your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  E." 

TBE  mm  TO  THE  DUSE  OF  WELllKOTOS. 

"  Roj-al  Lwlse,  Oelcber  Tth,  19% 

"The King  hoB  read  with  attention  Ihepiipera  transmilled  lo  him 
by  tlie  Duke  of  WelUDglon,  and  which  he  now  returns. 

"The  King  is  entirely  of  Ihe  same  opinion  aa  the  Duke  otTVel- 
line:ion  with  regard  to  the  propricly  of  the  second  coudition  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Canning. 

"  The  King  doubts  Utushol  Bercsfont's  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Portuguese  army,  if  hampered  with  t)ie  flnt  condiUoa; 
and  therefore,  if  Mr.  CaDaiog  coDsidcTB  It  ta  of  great  Importance 
that  the  command  should  be  taken  by  Lord  B«reaford,  probably 
tir.  Canning  will  reconsider  tbe  first  propodtlon. 

"  The  King  desires  that  the  Duke  of  WelliDgtoii  will  commnnl- 
cate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  LlTerpooL 


"Mt  deak  Frie:to, 

"  I  add  this  short  note,  merely  for  yontself,  to  tell  yon  thst  I 
am  quite  of  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  Tbe  first  proportion 
cannot  be  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  Lord  Beresford;  nor  do  I 
think  in  a  political  view  it  would  be  a  dignified  measure  for  na 

"  Yours  very  afTectionalely, 

■G.   R." 

the  kdio  to  sib  w.  kniohtos. 

Dkae  Fbiekd, 

' '  I  write  a  short  line,  merply  for  the  purpose  of  wishing  you 
and  youre  from  my  heart  a  happy  new  year,  and  many  returns  o( 
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the  same.  I  shall  trouble  you  with  but  little  on  the  present 
sion,  though  I  have  much,  and  that  too  of  great  importance,  which 
I  must  with  the  shortest  lapse  of  time  possible  discuss  and  talk  over 
with  you :  and  therefore  I  rely  upon  your  affection  for  me  that  jou 
will  uot  disappoint  me,  but  that  you  will  be  punctual  with  me  at 
the  Lodge  by  noon,  and  not  later  than  on  Wednesday  the  3ncl,  by 
which  time  I  trust  the  old  mansion  will  be  completely  restored  to 
its  wonted  iranquillity  and  quiet.    But  see  you  I  must  on  that  day. 

'*  It  was  fully  my  intention  to  have  written  you  a  few  Hues  on 
Christmas  Day,  but  I  was  then,  and  had  been  confined  ever  since 
this  day  se*eni.ight,  to  my  room  with  a  general  cold  and  feverish 
attack,  attended  with  great  tightness  and  oppression  upon  the  chest, 
and  for  which,  by  Sir  Henry's  advice,  we  were  obliged  to  have 
recour5;e  to  the  lancet,  which  produced  the  expected  relief,  but  not 
such  entire  rcliirf  as  to  set  me  free  from  my  chamber,  but  from 
which,  thank  God.  I  am  to  emerge  this  day,  by  going  down  to  din- 
ner for  the  first  time.    My  affection  for  you  made  me  feel  that,  how- 
ever I  might  be  suffering  myself,  it  would  be  both  cruel  and  unjust  in 
me,  knowing  how  very  little  time  you  ever  allow  yourself  to  pass  in 
comfort  with  your  family  (especially  at  this  season  of  the  year),  were 
I  to  write  tliat  to  you  which,  from  your  affection  to  me,  might  have 
induced  you  generously  to  break  up  your  domestic  board  by  coming 
away  to  me  suddenly,  or  at  any  rate  have  cast  a  damper  over  those 
happy,  cheerful,  and  enviable  hours,  which  you  cannot  fail  to  enjoy 
when  surrounded  by  your  happy  domestic  circle;  and  that  long 
may  this  be  your  case,  dear  friend,  my  best  prayers  are,  and  ever 
will  be  offered  up. 

"Now  good-by  to  you.  I  look  forward  with  impatience  to 
^yednesday  next,  the  2nd,  when  I  rely  and  depend  upon  seeing 
you.    Till  then,  God  bless  youl 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Q.  R" 

In  the  January  of  1827  the  royal  Protestant  champion,  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  taken  ill  and  died — a  great  loss  to  his  majesty.  He 
had  been  giving  much  trouble  to  Mr.  Canning,  owing  to  his  Inter- 
ference; and  not  long  before  his  death  he  had  exhorted  the  King 
"strenuously  to  place  the  Government  of  the  country  ui  a  state  of 
uniformity,  and  that  that  uniformity  should  be  one  of  a  decided 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims."  The  King,  however,  was  not 
prepared  to  take  his  advice ;  but  Mr.  Canning  was  actnally  inedi> 
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tnting  taking  some  serious  step  to  put  a  stop  to  Ida  interfercDce.  H« 
congratulnted  bimself  that  Le  had  not  done  so.  But  stUl  in  death 
the  duke  was  dealined  to  help  the  cause  he  loved,  for  It  wu  on 
attending  his  funeral  that  Mr.  Canolng  caught  the  fatal  cold  that 
carried  him  off. 

Of  a  sudden  came  the  catastrophe  of  Lord  Liverpool's  seizure 
and  ButMequeut  death ;  wlilch  led  to  a  crisis  of  oingular  embai^ass- 
ment  for  all  coucemed. 


8S4  ^^^  ilTi^  OF  QEOBOB  7K 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
1827. 

Ox  March  27th  Mr.  Canning  went  down  to  the  Royul  Lodge,  Co 
hold  one  of  those  long  conversations  in  which  the  King  was  fond 
of  indulging  in  his  hist  years,  and  which  rather  took  the  shape  of 
monologues,  in  which  he  rambled  from  topic  to  topic,  but  chiefly 
dwelt  upon  himself,  and  his  life  and  principles.  These  views  often 
astonished  and  confounded  the  listener,  owing  to  their  Inconsistency 
with  the  n^al  co\irsc  of  events.    **  The  King  gave  him  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  i>olitical  opinions,  both  before  as  well  as  after  he  became 
Regent,  and  subsequently  King,  especially  with  reference  to  what 
they  had  been,  and  then  were,  on  the  Catholic  question.    He  stated 
that  on  that  point,  even  at  the  time  of  his  closest  connection  with 
Mr.  Fox,  his  opinions  had  been  against  concession,  and.  In  sliort, 
that  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  emancipation.    His  majesty's  ex- 
pressions were  very  strong  on  this  subject.    His  majesty  expressed. 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  his  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Canning's 
services,  and  his  wish  to  retain  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  but,  he 
added,  that  as  the  Catholic  question  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  he 
must  take  great  precautions  against  exposing  himself  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  abandoning  his  opinions  on  that  question,  which  lie  feared 
he  would  do  if  he  were  to  select  a  Catholic  Prime  Minister.     He 
therefore  wished  to  retain  all  his  present  ministers,  and  to  fill  up 
Lord  Liverpool's  place  with  some  peer  holding  Jjord  Liverpool's 
opinions  upon  the  Catholic  question. 

*'  Mr.  Canning  said  that  the  first  advice  which,  as  an  honest  man. 
he  was  hound  to  tender  to  him  was.  that  hLs  majesty  should  form  a 
Government  calculated  to  represent  his  own  opinioas.  Tlie  Kin|^ 
thought  that  was  impossible,  and  cited  Lord  Liverpool's  opinions  to 
that  effect  \ipon  the  Duke  of  York's  paper  of  November  last.  Mr. 
Canning  observed  that  he  did  not  agree  in  that  opinion;  but  that  it 
was  not.  however,  his  business  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  such 
a  Government  might  be  formed,  but  all  he  could  do  was  to  lay  Us 
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offlcb  at  Hi  majestjr'*  feet,  in  aider  Uut  the  attempt  mi^t  be 

' '  Hia  majesty  then  declared  his  soue  of  Uie  impoeiibility  of  part- 
ing with  Mr.  CaDning,  anil  repealed  his  nssurauces  llial  tlie  repug- 
nance wjtb  which  be  fniokly  admitted  he  had  receii-ert  Mr.  CuDtiiog 
inio  his  service  in  1822  had  uol  only  been  completely  effnced  wliKlo 
n  short  time  after  their  cnmiDg  together,  hut  was  non-  changed  into 
sentiments  of  Batiafaction.  reijnrd,  and  warm  affection:  tlinl  Mr. 
Canning  had  placed  this  country  in  a  position,  with  respect  to 
Europe,  in  which  it  harl  never  stood  hefarei  that  the  mainlenoncc 
of  the  country  id  that  silualioii  depended  upon  Jlr.  Canning's  con- 
tinunnee  in  office,  on  the  persona]  eonsidemlion  which  was  plated 
in  liim  by  foreign  Courts,  ond  on  tlieir  knowledge  iliat  his  majesty 
completely  approved  anil  adopted  3Ir.  Cftiining's  system. 

"  Jlr.  Canning  onawered  with  becoming  esprcssioos  of  gratitude, 
hut  asked  whether  his  majesly  wished  him  lo  speal;  his  nund  freely. 
Otherwise  he  hod  Bufflciently  discharged  his  duty  in  advising  bis 
majesty  to  form  an  exclusively  anti-Caihollc  Government.  His 
tnajesiy  repealed  that  that  was  impossible,  and  desired  Mr.  Canning 
lo  go  on.  Mr.  Canning  then  said,  in  obedience  to  his  majes^'s 
commands,  that  he  would  speak  without  reserve.  After  dedaring 
that  he  could  not  alter  his  views  on  the  Catholic  question,  his 
majesty  must  permit  him  to  say  that  it  was  not  Just  to  change  tliat 
fooling  without  previous  warning,  and  that  it  waa  obvionsly  unjust 
to  do  so  without  giving  each  minister,  who  had  entered  his  service 
upon  the  faith  that  the  footing  waa  unchanged,  permission  to  retire 
without  incurring;  his  majesty 'a  displeasure;  tliat  if  the  proposition 
made  to  Mr.  Canning  was  either  to  conform  to  a  new  fooling  on 
thia  subject,  or  retire,  ho  should  not  complain.  He  could  only  say 
that,  if  he  remained  in  the  Govemment,  it  must  be  to  act  as  he  had 
hitherto  acted  upon  the  Catholic  question,  whenever  the  discussion 
of  it  occurred. 

"  That  most  happy  should  he  be.  if,  by  any  fair  manngemeni  or 
reasonable  compromise,  he  could  contrive  to  spare  his  majesty's 
feelings,  or,  to  use  a  word  whicli  his  majesty  had  employed,  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  vexation  which  he  had  eiporienced  in  the  annual 
agitation  of  this  paiuful  question:  hut  that,  in  order  to  do  this.  Mr 
Cnncing  must  be  free  as  air  with  respect  lo  the  ([ueslion:  that  he 
could  give  Ids  majeity  no  pledges  of  any  kind  respecting  it 

"  His  majesty  graciously  admitted  the  reason  able  nesa  of  this  view 
of  the  subject;  but  then,  reverting  to  his  own  feeling  upon  the 
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Catholic  question,  asked  what  he  should  be  able  to  amj  to  thoie 
who  relied  upon  liis  majesty's  firmness  for  the  mainteDance  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  if  he  were  to  name  what  would  be  called  a  Catho- 
lic Prime  Minister? 

**  The  other  replied  that  '  as  the  Catholic  question  was  an  open 
question  on  which  the  members  of  the  Go^mment  were  free  to  act 
according  to  their  opinions,  without  entailing  any  disadvantageous 
consequence  upon  themselves,  how  could  he  allow  it  to  be  proved 
in  his  person,  that  those  whose  sentiments  were  favorable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  excluded  solely  on  account  of  those 
sentiments,  as  much  as  the  Catholics,  from  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  State  and  from  the  greatest  objects  jof  ambition? ' 

*'Ue  could  pot,  therefore,  consent  that,  in  his  person,  such  a 
principle  should  be  established;  and  he  felt  bound  honestly  to  tell 
his  majesty,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  substantive  power  of  First 
Minister  he  must  have,  and  what  is  more,  must  be  known  to  have, 
or  he  must  beg  leave  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  a  situation  which 
he  could  not  longer  fill,  either  with  satisfaction  to  himself  or  with 
benefit  to  the  King's  service.*' 

The  result  of  this  conversation  is  embodied  in  the  following 
••corrected  minute:" 

"  3[inutc  of  what  was  said  to  me  by  the  King  at  the  Koyal  Lodge, 
March  21,  1827.  Read  by  me  to  his  majesty  March  29,  and  cor« 
rected  in  his  majesty's  presence. 

"O.  C." 

••For  the  Cabinet, 

*•  That  his  majesty  is  desirous  of  retdning  all  his  present  ser- 
vants in  the  stations  which  they  <it  present  fill;  placing  at  their  head, 
in  the  station  vacated  by  Lord  Liverpool,  some  peer  professing 
opinions,  upon  whom  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  nu./  agree^ 
of  the  same  principles  as  Lord  Liverpool." 


It  was  thought  advisable,  however,  not  to  present  this  view  to  the 
Cabinet,  so  matters  remained  exactly  as  they  were  for  more  than  a 
week.    Mr.  Peel  and  the  duke  luid  interviews  with  his  majesty 

later.* 


*  Mr.  Oreville  learned  from  Lady  Bathurst:  **  When  th«  aeooont  of  Tjord. 
Liverpool's  seizure  reached  the  King  at  Brighton,  FMl  was  at  tha  FavUloB; 
the  King  got  into  one  of  his  nervous  ways,  and  sent  for  him  in  tha  middle  oC 
the  nighti  desiring  he  would  not  dresa;  so  ha  want  down  in  Us  I 
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It  would  take  too  \<mt  to  set  out  the  dlfflcnltlea  of  the  ImbrogUo 
th.tt  followed.  Theycoulil  be  antidpaied,  wljet,  it  is  considered 
tliat  the  elemenis  were  a  Tory  Cabint'i.  deprived  of  its  tliief,  and 
expected  to  euliBt  under  "a  Calliolir  Premier."  These  oiinisiers 
were  willing-  to  take  service  underauy  one  who  corresponded  to  the 
type  ol  the  late  Premier — that  is,  a  ■■  Prolestant " — auil  was  conleot 
to  leave  the  question  an  "open  one."  Thoy  expected  llint  the  Duke 
of  WelliogtOQ  would  answer  Ibis  description;  on  the  oilier  hand. 
the  claims  ot  Mr.  Ciuinin$;  were  conspicuous  for  his  commanding 
abilities.  Neither  party,  Li  was  clear,  wished  to  bring  the  motter  to 
this  distinct  issue.  Mr.  Cnnuing  had  many  interviews  with  bolU 
Mr,  Peel  and  the  duke,  wLicli  were  reported  to  have  brought  '■the 
greatest  salisfaction  to  the  p:irties,"  but  nothing  came  o(  il.  During 
those  interviews,  however.  Mr.  Cunning  came  at  last  to  believe  that 
what  was  in  the  duke's  mind  was,  Iliut  lie.  the  duke,  should  be 
Premier:  which  might  have  Ix'eii  conrtrmed  by  >Ir.  Peel's  iictually 
muking  the  su^estion.  But  the  public  growing  impatient  at  the 
delay,  the  King  found  himself  obliged,  on  April  10th,  to  give  fonnal 
commission  to  Mr.  Canning  to  form  a  ministry. 

He  accordingly  applied  to  the  members  of  the  late  Cabinet,  who 
nearly  all  declined;  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  something 
that  seemed  4ike  insolence,  inquired  in  reply:  "  Who  was  to  behead 
of  the  Oovernment!"  He  was  deeply  offended  at  the  tone  of  the 
rathei'  sharp  answer  he  received,  and  reaigsed  his  offlce  at  the  heftd 
of  the  army.  But  it  is  witli  the  King's  behavior  we  are  most  Inter- 
ested; who  in  tlie  crisis  appears  to  have  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  indecision,  cunning,  n-volt.  advances,  and  concession. 
He  could  not  endure  to  have  a  Catholic  Premier,  and  yet  he  knew 
what  worry  and  annoyance  were  in  slore  for  !iim  if  he  rejected  him. 
He  dreaded  facing  his  "  Protestant "  friends,  the  Eldons  and  others, 
who  used  to  support  him  with  comforting  ascendency  doctrines, 
nod  lo  wliom  he  would  pour  out  bis  valiant  assurances  of  resistance. 
He  felt,  too,  tiie  genius  and  foscliiaiiuo  of  Caooing,  who.  tiko  Lord 
Weliesley,  used  lo  kindle  his  regal  ardor,  by  grand  schemes  that 
would  bring  glory  to  bis  reign. 

But  he  himself  shall  presently  unfold  his  own  views  in  his  own 
characteristic  style. 

Bat  b.v  the  si.le  o!  the  king 


ed. 

Peel  in 

Lieoian 

awkward  way 

ot  tbnuting 

Lfiin  prov< 

.ked  the  King 

10  mu 

chUut 

spjl 

,<]l  taking 

hmi  off)  UiruatiHS  Dl 

It  jour 

ilot 

>e  my  minWerf ' 
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THE  KINO  TO  am  WILLIAX  SKTIOHTOar. 

**  St  James's  Palace,  FHiUj,  April  6CI1,  IflR. 
"Delui  Friend, 

*'For  God's  sake,  for  all  our  sakcs,  pray,  pn&y  take  can  of 
yourself,  and  do  not  think,  upon  any  account,  of  stirring  until  U>» 
morrow  morning.  It  us  true.  I  am  jaded  and  quite  worn  out,  and 
writing  from  my  bed,  where  I  have  laid  down  for  a  little  rest;  but 
to-morrow  will  be  quite  time  enough.  Little  or  no  advance,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  as  yet  been  made,  amid»t,  perhap*<,  nImoKt  unravelable 
perplexities.  Yours  affectionately, 

"G.  R." 

At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  thcnstnijcr^ling  with  diffl- 
cultii's,  and  gt>ing  abroad  on  a  yaciit  voyage,  with  a  view  to  retrench* 
mcnt,  wius  passing  through  London,  and  determined  to  see  and 
fortify  his  i^overeign  by  offers  of  8upix>rt.  This  rather  singular 
nobleman  had  lH.>en  fatiguing  his  political  friends  by  a  long  course 
of  querulous  demands  for  place  and  advancement;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  voluminous  family  papers  has  helped  us  to  see  in  what 
estimation  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries.* 

Not  obtaining  the  Governorship  of  India,  which  he  hoped  for,  he 
appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  himself  to  the  King 
as  to  a  party.  The  interview  that  followed  is  so  characteristic  of  bii 
majesty,  and  his  views  at  this  crisis  are  so  freely  delivered,  that  it 
is  worth  giving  here  at  length. 

*'  On  the  13th  I  went  to  the  King,  according  to  appointment,  and 
waA  received  most  graciously.  He  made  me  sit  down,  and  I  had  an 
audience  of  near  three  hours.  He  had  kept  me  waiting,  owing  to 
some  boxes  arriving  from  London.  He  therefore  sent  the  Lord 
Steward  to  entertain  me.  offer  me  refreshments,  etc  I  began  by 
asking  him  about  his  own  health.  He  is  much  altered  and  aged. 
walked  but  feebly,  but  still  without  assistance,  but  complained  of 
his  knees.  This  conversation  related  at  tlret  to'his  own  health,  and 
to  that  of  his  old  companions  in  the  gout,  Lord  Forester  and  othera^ 


*  There  are  some  curious  particulars  reported  by  Mr.  Orerllle,  and  which 
he  fathered  from  the  duke's  friend.  Arbuthnot— such  as  the  Kind's  d«clani- 
tion  to  the  duke,  **  that  if  the  Tories  would  not  ai^ree  to  his  (Cannlnip)  helac 
Prime  Minister,  he  was  sure  of  the  Whif^."  But  this  fs  inconilatffK  with 
Mr.  Canning's  account,  or  it  was  probably  due  to  the  imagination  oC  the 
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"He  then  exclumi^tl.  '  Abl  these  nre  iodccii  siraoge  timca,  and  it 
Ib  a  strange  politiu.il  almoephcre  wliidi  we  are  broathing. ' 

"I  replied,  'SoslruDge,  sir.  tlial  I  CDunot  breathe  it,  and  I  retire 
to  avoid  it.' 

"He  tlien, hnrdh-  allowing  mc  to  sayavrord, entered  himself  into 
a  detail,  for  two  hours  uDinlemiptcdly,  of  tlie  wliole  circumainnces 
attending  the  lato-ciiuugo.  and  most  clearly  made  out  a  story  against 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wcllingtoo,  the  truth  of  wliich  I  caunot  doubt 
and  wliicL  perfectly  surprised  me.  The  Kiug,  on  the  polliieftl 
'  smash '  of  the  Ministry,  urged  the  Governmcol  to  iioid  (ogellier.  and 
to  choose  some  onu— he  cared  not  who,  Protestant  or  Catholic — to 
recommend  as  Prime  3[iabter.  That,  of  counte,  he  could  not  admit 
tlie  situation  to  be  elective;  but  lliat  if  thoy  would  uajne  nay  one 
that  would  hold  them  together  ou  tlie  principles  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool a  GoTernmeot.  that  man  should  be  liis  luinLiler.  Twice  tie 
Bkw  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  nnd  twice  said  the  same  tiling  to  him. 
urging  them  to  unite— oiid  twice  the  Duke  of  WillintrlLiQ  dcfliDed 
iiimself  suggesting  any  person,  specially  saying  that  he  could  not 
be  his  minister,  that  lie  bad  gained  all  he  wished  for.  more  than  be 
hail  hoped  for — tliat  be  had  been  bred  up  amongst  camp*  and 
nniiics,  that  all  his  political  views  had  arisen  out  of,  or  had  been 
secondary  to,  liis  military  proceedings,  and  tlierefore  that  he  could 
not  t>e  his  minister;  that  as  to  a  purely  Protestant  Government,  it 
could  not  be  mode.  The  King  suggested  several  names — Bexley, 
Balburst,  etc.  etc.  Why  nut  make  them  sticks  to  rally  roundy 
No,  they  would  name  nobody,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  per- 
severed in  excluding  bimself.  At  last  Peel,  who  had  kept  a  very 
high  and  mighty  bearing,  declared  himself  ready  to  meet  Conning 
upon  the  subject;  and  after  their  meeting.  Peel  wrote  to  the  King 
to  say  that  one  had  been  suggested,  hut  that  he  would  wait  upon 
the  King,  as  he  did  not  like  to  put  the  name  in  writing.  In  the 
meanwhile  several  delays  occasioned  by  Pcci  intervened,  and  at 
last  after  Tierney  had  declared  that  be  would  ask  a  question  iu  the 
House  of  Commons  about  the  Government — that  he  must  do  so  lo 
keep  it  out  of  other  hands — Peel  came  to  the  King  and  thundered 
out  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  name. 

"  The  King,  having  been  refused  twice  by  the  duke  himself,  and 
having  under  that  refusal  announced  Hint  he  was  not  to  be  the  man, 
said  he  would  not  then,  io  the  last  moment,  in  tlie  eleventli  hour, 
have  a  man  crammed  down  his  ilirtmti  declined  the  duke,  and  sug- 
gested any  other;  and  tlieu  upon,  for  the  tirst  time,  a  refusal  being 
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given  to  act  with  Canning,  refused  the  Duke  of  WeUfaigton, 
Cannin<r,  and  then  the  resignation  took  place — the  Dokeof  Ifdfing- 
ton  leading  the  way.  because  his  own  suggestion  hud  been  edopttd: 
and  lie  followed  it  up  by  throwing  at  the  Kings's  head  the  whi^of  hit 
empIoymcDts.  military  und  alL  The  King  begged  him  to  keep  the 
army.  No— all  or  nothing!  Now,  the  duke  had  on  enthe  rigikt  to 
say  that  he  was  the  fittest  man  to  bo  miniBter,  and  the  oolj  one  to 
keep  parties  together.  But  he  liad  no  right  to  protest  until  the 
lost  moment  that  he  would  not  bo  the  man,  and  then  employ  ihit 
last  moment  in  putting  the  pistol  loaded  with  his  own  name  to  tho 
King's  head. 

"  Now.  as  to  the  Whigs.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  hope  that 
they  would  stand  steadily  by  him  on  what  both  he  and  I  couidered 
the  best  interests  of  his  country? 

**  The  King's  answer  was:  *Alor%,  eomme  alora.* 

"I  then  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  see  that  the  Whigs 
would  pledge  him  much  closer  to  the  carrying  of  that  qaestioa, 
the  Catholic,  than  any  other  public  body  would?  His  answer  was: 
*AUfrs,  comme  alorsf  Canning  has  pledged  himself  neTer  to  praai 
me  upon  that  subject,  and  never  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that 
docs!' 

'*  I  begged  to  have  that  repeated  to  me,  that  I  ml^ht  be  sore  of 
the  fact.  The  King  repeated  it.  and  then  said: '  As  yet  he  has  kept 
his  word,  and  I  think  he  will  go  on  and  do  so;  bat,  by  God,  the 
moment  he  changes  his  line,  he  goes — and.  of  course,  I  look  only 
to  my  Prime  Minister.  It  is  his  business  to  complete  his  admini^ 
tration  upon  the  same  principles  on  which  he  himself  consents  to 
form  it,  and  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  look  further." 

*'  What  assistance,  I  said,  could  he  look  to  from  the  Whigst 

"  He  replied:  *  I  cannot  help  it;  you  may  be  sure  I  cannot  forget 
the  past.  But  where  else  coulJ  I  go?  I  did  all  I  could  short  of 
making  the  sit\iation  of  Premier  elective.  I  offered  to  take  anyone 
whom  they  would  name,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  provided  I  oonld 
have  kept  the  thing  together.  Canning  from  the  beginning 
ready  to  undertake  the  task.  I  told  them  so.  They  ezprsssw 
feeling  against  him  personally  at  first.  I  only  asked  tliem  to  name 
— they  declined.  I  must  have  a  minister;  the  Opposition  thnat- 
ened  to  storm  my  citadel.  I  af^in  urged  them.  They  again  le- 
fuscd.  and  in  the  last  moment,  when  they  saw  that  I  was  driven  to 
the  wall,  they  pressed  upon  me  the  very  name  which  they  and  the 
individuttl  himself  had  repeatedly  declared*  was  the  only  naias  thttt 
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could  DotaudougbtDottobeputforwardl  I  Uiea  hodno  rciource 
but  to  direct  Caaning  to  write  the  note  to  the  Duke  of  WelUngtOD, 

wbicli  you  saw.  nud  nil  ihe  occurrences  illicit  you  ure  aware  of 
followed.  If  it  is  ilic  gn-al  devil  tlint  Los  beeu  forced  upon  me. 
it  islheywho  liave  done  it.  I  did  oot  wimt  Cuimiug  id  theGoTem- 
iiieut  upou  Cnalk'rcagli's  di:utli.  I^Ut  tlicy  forced  liiiD  upon  me.  Ifow 
tliey  wanted  in  tiio  same  way  to  force  Wellington;  but  I  am,  at 
least,  somebody  iu  tbe  Slnie.  aod  Lave  aliown  Ibcm  ttiat  I  wilt  not 
be  bullied.  Tlie  future  must  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  aa  to  llit.- 
OpposltiOD.  tbe  Cora  Bill  boa  Ikcld  it  logelber;  but  draw  tbe  Calbo- 
lie  question  round  it,  and  wbat  becomes  of  it!  Like  a,  salamoader. 
it  must  expire, surrouoded  by  its  own  fire.' 

"  Tbe  King  expressed  mucli  iiidiijnation  against  Lord  Sluusfleld. 
wbo  bad  accusud  liim  iu  tbe  House  uf  Lords  of  Liiviug  changed  liis 
opinion  OD  tbe  Calbolic  question. 

''  '  He  lied.  Had  I  been  an  individual  I  would  liave  lold  bim  so 
and  fougbt  Iiiin.  As  it  was,  I  put  iLc  Archbishop  of  Cimterburj  in 
II  frigbt  bysendiug  bim  as  my  second  Co  Mansfleld,  to  tell  blm  h« 
bed,  Tbe  arcbbiahop  came  down  bustling  here  to  know  wbAt  he 
was  to  doT  So  said  I:  "  Go  and  do  my  bidding— tell  him  ha  liaa, 
and  kick  bia  behind  in  my  uamel" '  " 

We  may  accept  tbe  perfect  accuracy  of  tbii  amudng  Bcene^  for 
tbe  duke  was  a  diligent  and  painstaking  reporter.  It  offen  ■  good 
vindication  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  abows  that  he  had  then 
no  wiab  for  office.* 

To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  wbo  canu'  to  warn  bim,  be  was  loud 
in  professions  of  stanch  orthodoxy;  made  u  valiant  dbplny,"  entered 
at  great  lenglb  into  tbe  whole  Liiitcry  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  reign  of  James  II.  down  to  tlie  present  time,  professed  bimselt 
aProtestaot  heart  and  soul."  He  ilcclarcd  be  never  would  give  his 
assent  to  any  measures  for  Roman  Calbolic  Emancipation.  And, 
when  pressed  by  the  duke  aa  to  tbe  new  form  of  bis  Administration, 
be  assured  tbe  duke  "that  the  First  Minister  libouid  be  for  tbe 


*  In  his  defence  in  tbe  Houm  nf  Lor<Js  he  )uiid:  "  But  it  has  beca  stated  that 
I  withdrew  mrself  beranaa  his  maJeBiy  would  not  nibmit  to  my  diPtaMoa  and 
thremts,  in  caae  I  should  not  myselt  be  appointeti  hid  talBi«ter;  and  thU  accu- 
■alion  1b  moat  curioiuly  coupled  with  another,  niunel]-.  Ihst  liii  majesij 
ofTered  to  make  me  his  minister,  and  thai  1  rehued.  My  lords,  Iboee  know 
but  little  of  hia  majesty  who  suppose  that  any  man  can  dare  to  dictate  to 
him.  much  leaa  to  threatea  lilm.    Uy  lords,  hli  majealj  aever  oflkiicd  lo  me 
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Protestant  side  of  the  question/'  nnd  as  to  Ireland,  that  the  Chan* 
cellor  there  should  be  Protestant  also.  He  added  that  the  present 
audience  would  bs  necessarily  known  to evexytxxly;  but  "he  must 
keep  faith  with  his  ministers."  He  said  **  the  courage  of  his  family 
had  never  been  questioned."  Wnen  assured  that,  in  dioosing  Prot- 
estants for  his  ministers,  his  choice  would  be  supported  by  a  large 
and  powerful  body  of  peers,  and  pressed  for  an  assorunce  that  liia 
choice  would  be  made  accordingly;  ho  said,  again  and  again:  "  Do 
you  doubt  me?  But  it  is  not  I  who  fail  in  ray  duty.  It  is  you  in 
Parliament  Why  do  you  suffer  the  d— ^4  Association  in  Dub- 
lin?" The  King's  sentiments  were  s:rongly  expressed,  but  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  considerations  of  case  and  repose  might 
outweigh  his  principles. 

The  duke  told  the  King  plainly  that  the  support  or  opposition  of 
himself,  and  uf  those  for  whom  he  was  actiog,  would  depend  on 
the  choice  that  the  King  should  finally  make  in  forming  his  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  had  already  entertained  in  the 
same  wny  on  the  14th  of  March,  for  six  hours,  from  two  till  eiglit 
Here  he  was  still  more  earnest,  going  back  to  Mr.  Fox's  time,  and 
that  of  '*thc  Talents."  In  this  discourse  he  exhibits  some  of  the 
curious  delusions  into  which  he  had  persuaded  liimself,  tiz.  that  of 
having  been  a  devoted  son.  He  had  induced  Mr.  Fox  not  to  bring 
forward  the  Catholic  question  to  disturb  his  father, wlio  would  never 
consent,  nor  would  he,  if  the  crown  descended  to  him.  "When 
the  Grenvilles  were  dismissed  in  1807,  it  was  he  tliat  had  given  early 
notice  of  the  pro-Catholic  scheme  to  his  father,"  etc.  As  to  the  new 
Government,  he  particularly  mentioned,  as  to  the  coronation  oath, 
that  he  had  told  Lord  Castlcreagh  previously  to  his  own  coronation, 
that  if  they  meant  he  should  ever  consent  to  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, they  must  alter  the  coronation  oath  before  he 
crowned;  for  after  taking  that  he  would,  like  his  father, 
consent  to  lay  his  head  on  the  block  than  consent  to  that  measara. 
The  King  then  desired  the  archbishop  to  write  immediately  to  Lord 
Manners,  begging,  as  a  personal  request  from  the  King,  thai  lie 
would  stay  out  the  year,  so  as  to  give  time  for  finding  another  Pkot- 
estant  ChanceUor  of  IreUnd.  for  he  would  have  a  Protestant  Loid 
Lieutenant  also,  and  a  Protestant  Chief  Secretaiy.  The  arehtaisiiop 
accordingly  had  written  to,  and  had  received  a  letter  from.  Laid 
Manners,  consenting  to  remain  till  October.  Yet  he  complafawd  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  declaring  that  he  had  agreed  to 
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with  Canniog.  In  liis  Pnileslaat  principles  "lie  was  even  more 
immoviiblj  fixed  Ibiin  his  fiillicr  nns."  anil  when  Sir.  Peel  [old  lilm 
ILere  were  no  maleiiala  fur  u  Prolt'stiiiil  GovprDmcnt,  lie  foid: 
"  Then  it  raust  be  a  iiculnil  Ciiliiiict.  Mr.  Ciinuing  ia  forceii  upon 
me;  but  I  will  liavc  a  prott-siaiit  LonI  Lieut cnaut,"eic.  Tbis  Intier 
declaniiion  he  made  to  nil  eox\&  of  pi'i^nns,  and  he  bade  tlie  arch- 
bishop tell  it  "to  nil  IliL'  bishops,  anil  nil  llie  -n-orld." 

Air.  Cnnnins  was  linnlly  insliiUecl.  but  bis  rule  was  only  to  be  for 
a  brief  period,  offerinff  a  curiinia  panilk-l  to  the  caae  of  Mr.  Fox. 
According  to  Ihe  t)uke  of  Wellinj^loti'ii  account,  be  had  decided 
tbc  King's  racilLition  in  rather  sunini:iiy  fashion,  taking  out  bia 
\vatch  and  requiring  liiiu  lo  make  up  bis  mind  wilbia  a  qunrlcr  of 
an  hour.  Tlie  dtikc  bini-.lf  IjiIoi  tmmd  ihU  (nude  very  cffcctiiiil 
with  his  Mujesty.  Tin-  i;  ■!  ]i..i.\.r  ;■  ir  ■.iiM.i-iKtcd  confidence 
iu  Ills  new  ministci-,  m  i.nii  frnra  annoy- 

ance, especially  on  th  lli'lief,  which  be 

hnd  the  assiiinncc  of  bis  mi[iisl(^r  would  not  be  forced  on.  A  cwri- 
ous  incident  U  connected  with  this  matter  by  SEr.  Jerdan,  who  by 
a  strange  accident  was  enabled  to  conftrni  lo  Mr,  Canning  whalCTei 
hopes  he  may  have  founded  on  the  King's  ardent  assurances  of  lup- 
port.  A  friend  of  his.  Kfr,  Hunt,  connected  with  the  Board  of 
"Works,  was  engaged  at  the  palace  on  the  alterations  the  very  day  on 
which  Mr  Canning  was  appointed  minister.  "  By  a.  etnuigo  casu- 
alty, when  he  left  otT  bis  inspection  of  the  innermost  apartment, 
nndw.is  on  bis  wnyotit.  he  discovered  to  bis  dismay  that  bisllajesly 
bad  retired  from  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  come,  with  the 
Marchioness  of  Conrogbam,  into  the  room  immediately  adjoining 
that  in  whicli  lie  was.  Retreat  was  impossible.  Bathed  in  perspi- 
ration, as  he  described  himself  to  me,  he  was  thus  compelled,  per- 
force, to  overbear  the  convei^alion  between  the  King  and  his 
confidante  on  this  important  occasions  and  [bonco  \\iii  particulars 
of  bis  JSIajesty's  interview  with  the  uiiniiier,  liie  espressioo  of  his 
confidence  in  bis  genius  and  loyalty,  and  bis  firm  persuasion  that 
be  would  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  lo  the  heights  of  pros- 
perity and  glory:  in  all  which  scnlimeots  the  accompliEbed  mar 
chioness  cordially  ogreed,  and  warmly  applauded  the  act  by  which- 
numerous  political  ravels  seemed  tol>o  po  bnppilydisenlangled.  To 
Hunt's  infinite  relief,  the  colloquy  euded.  and  the  euile  of  rooms 
was  cleared  for  bis  joyous  escape."  Mr.  Jtrcian  hurried  to  Mr. 
Canning  with  this  news,  wliich  was  receiTed  with  the  most  genuine 
satisfaction. 
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One  of  the  first  necessary  results  was  the  real  retirement  of  the 
always  retiring  Eldon. 

"  I  took  my  final  leave  of  ofiSce  on  Monday,  Hay  2nd,  1827.  Tlie 
King,  to  mo  personally,  behaved  with  kindness  and  feeling.  He 
sent  for  me  on  the  Sunday,  as  he  said  he  could  not  prerail  upon 
himself  to  part  with  me,  having  only  tlie  short  interview,  which  the 
hurry  of  Monday,  when  the  whole  change  was  to  be  made,  would 
admit.  His  conversation  to  me  was  very  kind  certainly,  and  it  dis- 
covered a  heart  that  had  such  affectionate  feelings  as  one  cannot  but 
deeply  lament  should,  from  intrigue  and  undue  influence,  not  be  left 
to  its  own  operations  upon  the  head." 

Such  was  the  conge  of  this  veteran  placeman.  Within  a  year  or 
two  more  his  enthusiasm  for  his  sovereign  was  to  be  a  good  deal 
abated. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

1827. 

Os  the  resignation  of  tbe  Tory  members  of  [he  Cubinet  the  duke 
resigned  tlie  coiumand  of  the  inny  in  u  pet.  having  found  an  excuse 
in  what  he  considered  "the  ivaut  of  contidcuce,  res]>ect,  and  even 
common  civility"  with  which  lie  liad  been  (rented  by  llr.  Canning. 
This  was  most  iuconTCDieni  for  tile  ne«'  Government,  for  it  iva-s 
felt  that  the  ofQce  would  lose  its  prestige  it  entrustid  to  iiny  one 
else  wliile  such  a  man  rcnrnioed  unemployed;  in  fncl,  the  fceliug'  of 
the  country  would  he  tliat  raioisiers  sliould  restore  him.  even  at  the 
expense  of  any  amende  tliat  mi^ht  he  necessary.  But  the  King  had 
no  such  mLagivings,  for,  with  a  light  heart,  lie  had  resolved  upon 
liis  favorite  scheme  of  taking  ilic  command  of  the  army  himself, 
on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  properly  his,  from  the  fact  of  signing 
commissions!  Sir  H.  Taylor  wiia  informed  of  this  proposed  step  by 
Sir  W.  Eoighton  and  Mr.  Cinnini:,  much  to  his  alarm  nod  annoy- 
ance. He  was  to  remain  as  Afijuiaot  General.  On  his  objecting, 
the  King  himself  explained  to  him  that  it  was  impossil>le  to  entrust 
the  office  to  any  of  the  royn)  fumiir.  and  that  the  general  In  Ireland 
could  not  be  spared.  The  Adjutant,  however,  impressed  on  him  the 
serious  nature  of  the  step,  aad  lis  unconstitutional  character,  on 
which  the  King  gave  way.  But  he.  with  needless  pathos,  "called 
on  him,  as  the  person  who  had  been  the  confldcnlial  attendant  of 
his  bliod  father,  and  Ibe  attendant  on  his  brother  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  to  take  this  situation :  ihat  lie  liiul  long  wished  to  have  him 
about  him;  that  he  laid  his  commands  nn  him,"  etc.  But  it  was 
felt.  Iiowever,  Ihat  the  duke  should  bo  brought  imck  with  nil  speed, 
and  it  was  pressed  on  him  that  he  ought  to  reconsider  the  matter. 
The  dulte,  however,  took  hia  ground  and  kept  it  firmly.  He  had 
been  in.sulted.  and  the  amendf  must  come  from  the  other  side.  "  It 
remains  for  his  Majesty,"  hu  wrnte  to  a  friend,  ''lo  decide  whether 
I  was  mistaken  in  the  view  I  look."  This  wiis  shown  to  Jlr.  Can- 
ning on  Sl-iy  21,  who  soon  gut  ihc  Uing  to  write. 
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THE  KING  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLI^OTOSr. 

**  St  James's  Palace.  Stay  Slat,  1897. 
"My  dear  Friend. 

'•  I  loam  from  my  GoYcmmcnt,  as  well  as  from  other  quar- 
ters, that  you  have  oblii^ingly  cxpresssod  your  readiness  to  afford 
your  advice  upon  an}'  matters  of  militar}*  importance  or  detail  thai 
mii^ht  occur.  These  circumstances  renew  in  me  those  feelings 
towards  yo\i  which  God  knows  (as  you  must  know)  I  hare  so  long 
and  so  sincerely  felt,  and  I  hope  on  all  occasions  proved — at  least  it 
was  niv  intention  so  to  do.  I  cannot  refrain,  therefore,  from  nc- 
quainting  you  that  the  command  of  the  army  is  still  open,  and  if 
you  choose  to  recall  that  resignation  which  it  grieved  me  so  much 
to  receive,  you  have  my  sincere  p(»rmi3sion  to  do  so. 

*'  Ever  your  sincere  Friend. 

"G.  R** 

To  this  soothing  appeal  the  duke  replied  that  he  could  not  claim 
the  merit  of  making  any  communication  to  the  Government.  He 
hod  served  the  King  and  his  father  forty-two  years,  and  he  was 
willing  of  course  to  give  any  advice  if  consulted,  but  he  declined 
to  recall  his  resignation.  Even  here  he  fancied  he  saw  the  craft  of 
Mr.  Canning,  for,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  accuses 
him  of  suppressing  this  portion  of  his  letter,  when  urging  the  King 
to  write.  He  required  an  apology.  The  King,  however,  deter- 
mined to  make  another  trial,  and  expressed  his  surprise  to  Lord 
Maryborough  that  the  duke  had  never  come  down  to  see  him.  The 
duke  declined  to  go  until  commanded.  On  this  he  was  invited,  and 
spent  three  hours  at  Windsor.  The  King  was  gracious  and  effusive, 
but  the  duke  was  reserved  and  dr}-.  **  The  King  went  over,"  says 
the  latter,  "the  whole  story  of  the  change  of  ministry  in  his  own 
way;  in  answer  to  which  I  told  him  that  /  thought  I  recollected  »m$ 
cireurmtanctB  as  hating  occurred  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  his  Majesty  had  stated  that  tluy  had  occurred,  and  of  oihert  1 
had  no  knoirUdge,  and  that  I  recollected  others  which  Iih  Majestf 
had  not  mentioned,  but  that  upon  the  whole  I  thought  it  best  not 
to  enter  upon  that  discussion."  The  passage  in  italics  is  amusing, 
and  shows  the  duke*s  quiet  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ebullitions  cf 
his  royal  master.  In  this  interview  the  duke  believed  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  King  had  1)een  determined  at  all  hazards  and  all 
through  to  take  Mr.  Canning.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  latter'a  inflik 
ence  was  stronger  than  ever. 
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The  Tiait,  however,  did  not  brie?  nay  profit,  but  the  visitor  was 
amazed  to  find  that  the  camarilLi  im mediately  gave  out  that  he  had 
come  of  his  own  motion  and  uninvited!  "Sly  opinion,"  ho  wrola 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  strong  language,  "reapccling  the  King's  con- 
duct ia  this.  He.  wishl^d  to  see  me  so  as  lo  have  a  resource  in  cose 
of  an  evil  day;  and  liki-wise,  if  lie  could,  lo  coai  me  into  taking  the 
COtnnuuid  back  again  without  reiiuiriug  any  concession  from  Mr. 
Canning.  But  when  hu  found  ibc  Itist  failed,  he  misrepresented  to 
Mr,  Canning  the  mode  in  which  I  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  visit 
the  Lodge."  The  King's  letter,  thus  alluded  to.  may  ho  given  as 
the  conclusion  to  this  uni(]ue  piece  of  strategy.  The  reader  will  note 
■a  I  have  put  in  italics. 


tb:b  kisq  to  ira.  ckxhyso. 
'■  [Private.] 

■'  Roj-Bl  Lodge,  Tlmrsda.)',  hajf-pa«t  two  P.K.. 
■■Jul)- 111,  lUi-?. 

"Deae  Mr.  Cattning, 

"  I  delay  not  a  moment  in  acquainting  you  with  s  circumstance 
that  has  just  occurred  very  vnexpeeUdly  to  me— a  visit  from  th« 
I/uke  of  Wellington,  1  can  on^  aBribvU  Vdt  viiit  to  it*  being  (A« 
annitenary  of  my  corotiiiiwn.  Our  iolerview  was  not  long,  and  our 
conversation  for  the  mo.'it  part  was  on  general  topics.  Of  eovrse  it 
wa*  impouiblt  here  and  there,  occasionally,  net  to  hare  tome  refefence 
to  mrittfn  xchieli  hart  recently  occurred.  I  found  Ibe  duke  extremely 
temperate,  but  I  could  easily  perceive,  from  little  expressions  wliich 
now  and  then  droppeil,  that  the  most  assiduous  pains  have  been 
taken,  and  are  slili  acrively  employed,  to  give  the  strongest  jaun- 
diced complexion  to  the  post,  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  to  keep  up.  if  not  to  widen  aa  much  as  malice  and  wickedness 
can  contrive  it.  the  breach  which  exists  between  him  and  my  Gov- 
ernment. I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
odious  lumliaga  Believe  me  always, 

■'  Tour  sincere  Friend, 

-a.  R" 

Mr.  Canning  was  destined  to  enjoy  this  plenitude  of  power  scnrcely 
two  months.  He  had  long  been  ill.  borne  down  with  overwork  and 
disease  Many  had  been  struck  liy  the  change  in  his  appearance— 
his  "wasted  look,"  At  the  Duke  of  York's  funeral  in  Januory.  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  cauclit  n,  cold,  which  the  venenible  Eldon  had 
escaped  by  judiciously  putiing  ids  liat.uiuler  his  fe«t  to  save  himself 
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from  the  chill  of  the  flags.  Mr.  Greville  had  seen  him  at  Windaor 
in  the  middle  of  June,  when  he  looked  dreadfully  ill.  A  few  dart 
before  his  death  he  was  ai^ain  with  the  King,  who  spoke  to  him  about 
his  looks,  wlien  he  replied  that  "he  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  him — he  was  ill  all  over."  On  the  first  of  August  he 
took  to  his  bed. 

"  When  the  physicians  saw  him/'  says  his  secretary,  "he  was  in 
pain,  and  exclaimed,  'My  God!  my  God  I'  Dr.  Farre  observed: 
'  You  do  right,  sir,  to  call  upon  your  God.  I  hope  that  you  pray  to 
Him  yourself  in  secret.*  *I  do.  I  do/  was  his  answer.  'And  you 
ask/  addc<l  the  doctor,  *  for  mercy  and  salvation  through  the  merits 
of  your  Redeemer? '  '  Yes/  he  replied,  '  I  do,  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  The  doctor  then  asked  if  he  had  annhing  to  say 
about  bis  count n%  but  it  was  feared  that  the  question  might  excite 
him.  and  tin*  subject  was  dropped.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
said  to  Sir  W.  Knighton,  'This  may  be  hard  upon  me,  but  it  is  still 
harder  upon  the  King.'  August  8. — Went  to  his  room  at  three  in 
the  morning;  he  was  quite  unconscious.  .  .  .Sir  M.  Tiemey  felt  his 
pulse,  thought  for  a  second  that  he  was  gone,  but  he  still  breathed. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  ceased  to  be  any  signs  of  breathing.  He 
passcfl  away  so  quietly  that  the  exact  moment  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  was  between  twelve  and  ten  minutes  before  four." 

Thousands  assembled  at  his  gates,  deploring  the  death  of  this  high- 
spirited  minister.  There  is  something  pathetic  and  nngpifl^b  Iq  \j^ 
speech  to  Sir  W.  Knighton,  that  "it  was  harder  upon  the  Ejng," 
whose  troubles  were  now  to  recommence. 

His  colleagues.  Mr.  Greville  says,  were  in  despair,  as  well  they 
might  t)e,  for  it  was  not  so  much  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Cabinet,  as  for  the  commencement  of  moribund  agonies  which* 
were  to  be  protmcted  to  their  own  discredit.  The  master-spirit  was 
gone,  there  was  no  one  left  to  control  the  King,  and  the  short-lived 
Goderich  Ministry  was  formed,  consisting  of  fragments  of  both  par- 
ties. Yet  this  death  was  really  the  signal  for  Emancipation.  It 
naturally  tx^lieved  that  the  King  would  deal  with  the  Cabinet 
mnrily,  and  consult  his  "  feelings  "  in  sending  for  a  Protestant  pre- 
mier, such  as  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  this  he  had  made 
that  stout  and  persevering  contention  when  the  lost  ministiy  was  in 
power.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  fancied  "there  was  go^  to  be 
another  scene  of  confusion."  It,  however,  now  appeared  that  the 
King  was  full  of  affection  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  pro- 
fessiMl  to  wish  to  carry  on  his  arrangements.  At  the  same  time,  fhim 
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hia  peculiar  disposition,  be  ivns  dclighteil  at  Ihc  opening  offered  to 
him  for  petty  intrigue,  nnd  for  playing  oS  one  pnrt  of  ilie  minisiry 
against  the  otber.  Lord  Goilerich  was  weak  and  easily  overborne, 
and tbe King-,  generally  viewing mntlerafromtlie  Tiew  Qt^na person- 
nel, nas  eager  for  bia  appoint  men  t. 

Tlie  bebavior  of  ibe  King  in  this  ininsaction  was  cbnracteristic. 
He  bud  conceived  a  vi-olent  desire  for  baving  Mr,  Herries  in  tbe 
ministry  as  Chancellor  of  the  £:cchequer.  and  thk  scheme  be  pressed 
with  nn  eitmordinary  persistence.  As  wc  lenm  from  a  recenily- 
puhlished  memoir  of  tkii  siiiiesmaii.  the  Wliigs  were  eagerly  press- 
ing for  the  iuiroductioD  of  some  of  their  own  party,  and  the  weak 
Lord  Godench  was  uimlilc  cither  to  resist  Ibem  or  Ihc  King.  Tbe 
post  was  formally  offered  to  Herries  through  Sir  "W.  Kni^hlon,  but 
he  ROW  that  the  Premier  wished  that  he  should  not  accept  it,  and  was 
himself  disinclined,  owing  to  bud  health.  He,  however,  repaired  to 
Windsor;  wliere,  as  he  says,  "the  acene  that  look  place  would  fill  a 
volume."  "While  he  wns  waiting,  the  Whigs,  be  said,  contrived  to 
work  on  Lord  Godench,  who  came  to  implore  him  to  decline  Ibe 
post,  if  he  could  do  so.  When  he  went  into  the  King,  (he  latter 
enlarged  on  the  situation  for  an  hoar,  declared  he  would  not  be  dic- 
tated to,  and  actuolly  put  Ihc  seals  into  bis  band.  The  latter  referred 
him  to  the  minister,  wlio  entered  in  his  turn,  and  persuaded  the 
Sing  to  postpone  tbe  matter.  Mr.  Herries  was  naturally  mortified 
at  this  treatment,  but  was  induced  once  more  to  repoir  to  Windsor 
with  some  of  the  ministers;  wlien  a  conversation  four  hours  long 
took  place,  and  the  King,  in  a  speecU  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  explained 
his  views  and  dwelt  on  "his  feelings."  He  ivould  not  comprumise, 
be  said,  his  own  just  auiliority.  There  were  two  conditions  he  would 
hold  by,  the  maintenance  of  bis  own  honor,  "and  my  character." 
Such  was  bia  pertinaciiy,  ilint  3Ir.  Herries  was  ot  last  induced  to 
aecept.  Kow  it  is  but  too  evident  Ihat  his  3!ajeatymuat  have  been 
thus  eager,  not  so  much  on  account  of  tbe  public  interest,  as  for 
Borne  personal  object.  Tlicre  are  a  number  of  other  instances  in 
which  he  was  equally  perlinacioua,  aud  when  the  motives  were 
Htrictiy  personal.  Lord  Palmerston,  Jlr.  Gieville,  and  others,  not 
unreasonably  imputed  it  to  a  wish  to  have  an  ofDcer  at  the  Exche- 
quer who  would  he  toltdrant  of  his  own  demands;  not  that  Mr. 
Herries  was  likely  to  be  so,  but  his  confldential  intimacy  with 
Euighton,  and  frequent  conversations  with  tbe  Eing,  might  fairly 
encourage  such  a  belief.  Funlter,  we  find  Herries  later  appointed 
to  direct  the  expenditure  on  the  palaces,  and  pressing  on  tbe  works. 

Be" 
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He  mAT  not  "  LaT<?  zrr.  odds  and  ends  oal  of  the  drciUJ'  which  hii 
y^n  io'ilzr^rAriilT  den:«:<::  t^ut  it  must  be  remembenrd  ihat  macr  of 
the  rov'J  frirr.iiv  Lad  be*n  assisted  Trith  more  than  *'r<li^  and 
en'ls."  from  'he  wme  source.  Other  minister*,  too.  vere  oiili^ed 
to  tolorai'^;  t;.';  Kl.-.^^i  uzii:c(:r.3ed  "  helpings'*  of  himself  to  the  public 
funds. 

These  fiocn«;«  rire  ^reii  desrril)^d  br  ^fr.  Greriile — the  whisperings, 
"the  iroinz  in  to  the  Kirjz  four  times."  the  finai  rcium  to  town 
witho'ii  matters  \^\v.z  armni'L-d.  Tlie  Kin?,  lie  sav«.  had  resented 
this  l/re:icii  of  aqreem'-nt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Gi^ierich,  and  the 
Duke  of  WVilin^ton.  who  was  with  him  on  August  21st.  learned 
that  Mr,  IK-rri<*s  had  com  pi  lined  of  his  treatment  by  the  Prime 
Mini^'er  He  wns  perf'-ctly  outrageous,  and  said  Lord  Goderich 
gave  him  up  to  tlic  Whii'^s.  adding  that  "he  wanted  to  koep  his 
house  till  liis  wife  '.v:i-  r'o:: fined."  He  then  rani  the  fcell,  and  bade 
his  pai'e  call  in  Lord  IJ<:.\i«-y,  whom  he  made  Fir«t  Lonl.  3Ir.  Hns- 
ki^sson.  however.  «poke  to  the  King  firmly,  and  got  him  to  agree, 
but  other  difficulties  arose. 

"Takinjr  up  the  account."  Mr.  Grcville  goes  on,  "from  where  I 
left  o/T.  Go'lerich  went  to  the  Kinir,  and  it  was  settled  Herries  wai 
to  1m!  <^liancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  returned  and  wrote  to  Lord 
Lau -flow lie.  entreating  him  to  ncqulescp.  Lord  Lansdowne  went 
to  the  King,  and  the  result  of  his  interview  was,  that  he  retained 
office  IOi;ether  with  his  friends.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  them, 
which  he  intended  might  l)e  communicated  to  others,  giving  an 
account  of  his  cou'luct  and  motives.  I  saw  this  letter.  He  said 
the  Kinir  rereived  him  very  well  and  spared  no  entreaties  to  keep 
him  in  office.  The  King  said  that  he  was  most  anxious  the  present 
Government  should  continue  on  every  account,  but  more  partlcn* 
larly  on  account  of  what  was  now  pas.sing  on  the  Continent:  that 
Lord  LanMlowne's  holding  office  was  indispensable  for  this  object^ 
and  he  a«ked  him  in  his  own  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  countiy 
not  to  resign:  that  what  had  occurred  had  arisen  out  of  a  series  of 
blunders  which,  'let  me  say,' he  added,  'were  neither  yours  nor 
mine.'  Lr)id  Lansdowne  said  it  was  put  to  him  in  such  a  way  that 
he  c(Mil(l  not  do  otherwise." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  conlially  disliked  Mr.  Canning, 
and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberinnd  that  ••he  felt  that  Mr. 
Canning's  temper  and  habits  were  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  serve  under  him.  without  becoming  liable  daily  to  the  conse- 
quences of  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  heat,  or  without  quarrel- 
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ling  with  him.'  Kor  did  tliU  hoslility  miidi  atinte  on  (he  death 
of  the  great  Gtntesnmn.  We  find  him  wriliQ^  to  liis  frk-Dils:  "  I 
hear  liiiit  Dr.  Furre  =;iys  it  was  Cauning's  temper  that  killed  him." 
Mr.  C'roker  assured  lilm  Ih.'tt  tbo  Eiug'g  coafldcnce  in  bis  Inle 
miuisIiT  v;as  almost  uuUmilcd.  Only  a  week  Iiofore  his  deiilh  La 
hul  sliown  Mr.  Croiicr  a  letter,  in  which  the  King  "scorned  to  look 
to  him  as  the  protector  of  his  dignity."  He  would  have  gradually, 
he  said,  persuitdud  him  into  even  receiving  Mr.  Brougham.  Bis 
nnriincly  death  bad  indeed  plunged  Ihe  King  iDio  fresh  IrouMos 
and  unnoyoQCCS.  "  )U'art  and  soul  n  Protestant,"  as  be  professed 
himself,  he  might  surely  now  gr.ilify  his  feeling  by  taking  hnek 
all  the  elements  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet,  with  the  duke  to  replace 
ila  chief.  The  onlj'  disturbing  influence  had  pas9ed  ansy.  But 
his  perplexed  mind  begun  to  flucliiute.  He  told  Mr,  Hutki^^son 
that  uo  Government  could  l«i  thought  of  mithout  llie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Peel.  When  he  wna  pressed  therefore  to  send  for 
the  duke,  he  declared  that  the  latter  would  be,  "as  he  bad  alivays 
been,  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  him  at  this  moment:  but  Ilint  after 
what  had  BO  freshly  happened,  almoBl  with  the  wax  of  the  present 
minister's  appoiiitmenis  soft,  he  could  not  at  onee  turn  round  upon 
those  who  bad  adhered  to  Canning,  and  treat  them  as  If  they  were 
Canning's  lackeys."  He  also  spoke  of  his  own  '■  permanent  dig. 
nily,"  and  that  the  "sirnutanee  of  an  eSort"  Eliould  be  made — 
which  would  enable  him  to  lake  his  course  with  tlic  duke  with 
greater  sH I i.=f action.  The  first  result  was  the  resloraiion  of  the 
duke  to  bis  command,  which  was  ofleredto  him  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  accepted  before  eight. 

THE   KCia  TO  THE  DI7EE   OF   IVELLIKGTOS. 

"  Ror^  I.odg:e,  August  IS,  1S7. 
"  MV  DEATt  FltlEKD, 

■■  I  write  for  the  purpose  of  ocain  offering  to  you  the  com- 
mand of  my  army,  nnd  I  sinrerely  hope  Ihnt  the  time  has  nrrivcd 
when  the  country  wili  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  your 
high  talent. 

"  Always,  with  great  truth,  yonr  sincere  Friend. 

•0.  R." 
The  duke  nceepled  on  the  following  day.* 

h  the  communicntlnn  to  the 
■mail  houn.  to  find  tbB  duks 
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THE  'STSQ  TO  TIIE  DUKE  OF  WELLC^OTOX. 

**Bojal  Lodee,  Friday  night,  Augiut  17, 1897. 

"  My  DEAR  Friend, 

"I  have  this  evening,  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Anglesey,  re- 
ceived your  affectionate  and  dutiful  letter.  I  write  to  you  imme- 
diately, that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  (as  soon  as 
you  can  conveniently  come  to  me)  of  seeing  you,  that  you  may 
kiss  hands,  and  assume  the  command  of  the  army  without  delay. 
I  will  add  one  word  more,  merely  to  express  the  happiness  I  shall 
have  in  receiving  you. 

"Ever,  with  true  regard,  your  sincere  Friend. 

"  G.  IL" 

As  may  be  conceived,  the  course  of  such  a  ministry  was  not  only 
short  but  marked  by  weakness;  but,  it  may  be  imagined,  It  was 
most  acceptable  to  the  King,  for  he  carried  and  disposed  of  all  sorts 
of  appointments  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  without  consult- 
ing them.  After  the  battle  of  Navarino,  he  and  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence dispensed  the  various  honors  and  promotions.  He  gave  his 
favorite,  Dr.  Sumner,  the  bishopric  of  "Winchester. 

In  a  conversation  with  Lord  Colchester,  Mr.  Peel  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  this  system.  "The  King's  situation;  with  the 
existence  of  a  personage  like  Sir  William  Knighton  (who  certainly 
had  formerly  got  the  promise  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life); 
and  the  playing  off  one  half  of  the  Administration  against  the  other 
half;  the  receiving  recommendations  to  honors  and  offices  from 
each  party  in  the  Governmenf;  and  putting  aside  both,  'that  nei- 
ther might  have  a  triumph,' and  bestowing  the  favor  upon  some 
third  individual  of  his  own  choice,  for  which  there  was  no  respon- 
sible adviser." 

Against  Mr.  Peel  the  King  had  conceived  an  extraordinary  dis- 
like. "There  was  nobody,"  says  Mr.  Dawson,  "he  was  more  ex- 
asperated against  than  Peel,  and  for  this  reason:  TVhen  the  hite 
Government  (Canning's)  was  forming.  Peel  went  to  the  King,  and 
in  reply  to  his  desire  that  he  should  form  a  part  of  it,  told  liim  he 


Jiist  returned  from  a  ball.    Posting:  back  trith  the  some  haite,  hm  entered  the 
room  where  the  ministers  were  assembled,  and  fluni?  himself  down  on  a  i 
exolalmini;:   **WeIl,  gentlemen.  I  have  done  your  commisflion:  bat  I 
you,  he  will  blow  vou  all  up!'* 
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could  not  continue  in  anr  GoTemmciit  llie  hend  of  wbicb  wsa  a 
supporter  of  Cutliolic  EmumipntioD.  The  King  proposed  to  him 
to  remiuD,  witU  a  eecret  pledge  and  promise  from  liim  ihai  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  curried.  This  of  course  Pi'el  refused;  and  the 
King,  ivho  conatrued  his  rejc^ction  of  the  disgmceful  proposal  as 
conveying  a  doubt  of  Us  ivord,  dismissed  liim  with  much  rcsent- 

B7  Cbiistmas  disscnsious  broke  out  in  the  Cabinet,  occasioned 
by  n  dispute  as  to  patronnge  between  Ilemes  aud  Husliissoii.  so 
that  the  Sing  declared  llitit  ho  "did  not  sec  why  he  was  to  he  the 
only  gentleman  in  his  domiuions  who  iros  uot  to  eat  his  Christmas 
dinner  in  peace."  Lord  Goderich  seems  to  have  unduly  mnguified 
Uiis  not  very  important  mailer.  He  was,  in  fnct.  uunerved,  and 
sbranli  from  the  dangers  and  troubles  that  were  before  him.  Lord 
Campbell,  who  had  Iho  account  from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  describes 
what  followed:  "  Late  at  night,  on  the  6tb  of  January,  lie  came  to 
Lord  Lyndliurst  in  a  State  of  great  agitation,  and  for  some  minutes 
walked  about  the  room  l^Tiagi□g  his  hands,  wiihout  uiiering  any 
articulate  sound.  At  last  he  e.velaimcd :  '  I  deem  it  due  to  j'ou  lo 
let  the  Lord  Chancellor  know  that  I  linve  made  up  my  mind  to 
resign  immediately.'  An  explanation  taking  place,  it  turned  out 
that,  in  reality,  no  new  disaster  had  happened.  Tlie  Chancellor 
tried  to  reassure  him,  and  to  advise  him  to  meet  Parliament,  sa}-iDg 
that  'after  all,  the  session  might  pass  ofl  smoothly,  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  more  dignified  to  fall  by  an  adverse  vole  than  to 
tumble  down  with  a  confession  of  incapacity.'  He  uitcmpted  no 
answer,  but  mopped  the  perspiration  from  his  brows  with  his 
handkerchief,  as  he  was  used  to  do  in  debate  wlien  liis  Ideas  became 
very  confused.  He  now  merely  s;iid  llinl  liis  resolution  was  irrevo- 
cable, and  tlial  what  he  feareii  was  to  break  the  mnllcr  lo  the  King, 
who  must  be  much  perplexed  by  being  called  upon  lo  change  his 
Cabinet  a.  few  days  before  the  meeling  of  I^rliament.  '  As  far  as 
that  goes,'  said  the  Choaceilor,  '  instead  of  your  writing  a  letter  to 
his  Slajesty  (about  which  there  might  be  some  awkwardness),  if  you 
do  not  like  lo  face  him  in  a  private  audience,  I  don't  mind  accom- 
panying you  lo  Windsor."  This  offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and 
by  a  dexterous  stroke  of  policy  the  Chancellor  became  master  of 
the  position  which  gave  him.  the  power  of  formmg  the  new  Admin- 


"  Nest  day  they  proceeded  to  "Windsor  together.    The  King  had 
been  prepared  for  their  visit  by  mwon  of  a  secret  commiinicnlion  to 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 
1828. 

Ox  the  new  ministrr  being  formed  bv  the  Duke  of  TVellington, 
and  including  Mr.  Peel.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  others  of  the  same 
political  school,  the  King  might  fondly  delude  himself  that  he  bad 
now  at  last  secured  a  ministry  of  Protestants,  and  therefore  after 
his  own  heart.  He  little  dreamed  that  he  was  now  entering  on  the 
most  troubled  era  of  his  life,  and  that  in  its  closing  days  he  was  to 
be  forced  to  gulp  the  nauseous  political  potion  that  he  had  so  often 
successfully  put  away  from  him.  He  was  moreover  to  find  that 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  two  disciplinarians,  who 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  surprise  of  this  discoYery  must 
have  been  painful  indeed.  This,  however,  was  the  last  thing  that 
occurred  to  him.  and  he  had  settled  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  to  be  *'  my  dearest  friend,"  and  with  many  *'  God  bless  yons!"* 
we  may  pre<iume.  to  be  made  suitably  flexible  by  a  display  of  en* 
thusiastic  affection.  Lord  Eldon.  the  Tory  buttress,  was  indeed 
left  out,  which  he  himself  attributed  to  secret  female  influence^  bat 
a  better  reason  was  that  he  was  virtually  passe,  and  not  likely  to  be 
of  further  use. 

On  January  the  9th.  the  duke  was  at  Windsor  arranging  die- 
tails.  The  duke  himself  gave  an  account  of  his  first  intenriew 
with  the  Kin?  to  Mr.  Raikes:  '*  When  he  sent  for  me  to  fonn  a 
new  administration  in  182S.  he  was  then  seriously  ill,  thong^  be 
would  never  allow  it.  I  found  him  in  bed,  dressed  in  a  dirty  lilk 
jacket  and  a  turban  nightcap,  one  as  greasy  as  the  otlier;  for,  nofe- 
witlistanding  his  coquetry  about  dress  in  public,  lie  was  extremely 
dirty  and  slovenly  in  private.  The  first  words  he  said  to  me  were: 
'Arthur,  the  Cabinet  is  defunct;'  and  then  lie  began  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  late  ministers  had  taken  leave  of  bim,  on 
giving  in  their  resignations.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  moat 
ludicrous  mimicry  of  the  voice  and  manner  of  each  indiTidnal,  to 
strikingly  like,  that  it. was  impossii)Ie  to  refrain  from  fits  of  bmgb- 
ter.*'    The  King  said  he  presumed  tliat  the  ministnr  must  be 
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of  persODS  holding  both  opinloDH  ia  respect  to  tlie  Catholic  Ques- 
tion; but  that,  oa  in  former  Protestant  OoTemments,  It  must  not 
be  '3,  CabiDct  question.  There  must  be  a  "  E^tostont "  Lord  Clmn- 
celior  of  Irclaad,  a  "Protestant"  Secretary,  nnd  "Protestant" 
LorU-LicutcDaoL  Koiliiii^-  could  bt-  more  '.':((ilicii  aiiJ  deicrmwed 
than  he  was  on  this  poiul.  lie  apiirovcd,  lie  sidd,  of  nil  liia  late 
and  of  all  bis  former  sorvnnta,  and  had  no  objection  to  anybody — 
except  I-ord  Grey.  Ou  lltu  wliole,  he  left  the  duke  carte  Uandit. 
With  this  plLkut  Wood,  tlie  task  became  easy.  Bvit  it  would  aeero 
that  he  was  inclined  lo  be  shifty  in  llie  ease  of  certain  unUertakinga 
as  to  peerages  entered  into  by  Ihe  fallen  Premier.  The  latter  was 
compelled  to  appeal  (o  him  in  great  distress  on  the  matter,  declar- 
ing that  "his  personal  honor  was  concerned,"  as  he  would  be  ac- 
cusetT  of  "having  broken  faith  with  those  whose  cases,"  he  adds 
siguilicantly.  ''  upon  his  humble  rcconunendatiou,  received  jour 
Majesty's  gracious  apptobntion," 

THE  KDtO  TO  THE  PUXE  OS"  WEI4<IlTOTOII. 

"  Boyol  LodBB,  Janowr  Uth,  ISn, 

"SItdearFbiekd, 

"I  have  just  received  your  letters.  I  can  scarcely  write.  I 
hope  in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  give 
mc  some  outline  as  to  the  probable  frame  of  your  OoTemment 
Lord  Godcrich  sent  me  the  enclosed  yesterday.  I  am,  I  suppoae, 
pledged  to  make  the  new  peers;  but  you  had  better  see  Xiord  God- 
erich,  as  I  put  the  matter  in  your  hands. 

"  Tour  iifiectionnte  Friend, 

"G.  R" 

"I  am,  I  suppose,  pledged!"  A  strange  royal  declaration.  The 
Duke  of  WelliDgton  nrole  to  Lord  Godcrich,  with  a  soldier's  direct- 
ness, tliat  every  case  in  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been  taken, 
and  communication  made  to  the  individual,  ought  to  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  "you  had  better  give  directions  accord- 
ingly."   Lord  Godericli  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  inatructioa, 

THS  KDIa  T( 

"[From  my  bed.] 

"  Mt  dear  Friesd, 

"I  have  just  receiveil  n  h'lter  from  Lord  Godericli,  which 
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makes  ::  ^ilt^  sscssarj  izT  ae  ta  Ke  imx 
hare  :£e  icis  izeas  ^o  be  here  ii  *es  o'cii> 

**  Wiiti  ^rs:!^  ZTT^ifli*  erer  tout  ttfurtTc  Fzkbu* 


fc* 


SLUCZ. 
"  BoTsI  L«i««,  TLoradj. J  ntgfit.  Jaanmxj  nth. 


"Mt  dear  Fairy 

'•  I  Lat-^  jia*.  r^ci^i-red  jour  list,  -xhich.  of  coctk.  I  do  ap- 
proTA;  an :  I  f  :^:I  Trrj  seiLsiiilr  :he  rerr  ari'iora  tafk  ron  luTeTziider- 
taken.  XeTer;.'rIe«^.  T:r.dcr  roar  care  and  znMasce,  I  ttust  it  will 
all  do  'sr^'il.  I  an  reailj  q-jitc  heartbroken  respectinf  my  frieod  the 
Duke  of  Devon.^:.Ire  asd  mr  friend  Lord  Carlisle  Can  joa  sng- 
gest  anj  meac3  of  keepings  the  dike? 

••  Yours  affectionatelr, 

"G.  R- 

"It  Is  reaKj  es^ntial  to  rnr  private  affairs  that  Scarlett  should 
be  kept,  if  poviible.  There  is  mucli  dependia^  ia  mj  duciiics  upoa 
this  gfin:l<:man'5  particular  knowledge  and  talenc 

His  poiznant  feelings  on  parting  with  the  Dake  of  Deronshire  hid 
been  more  or  less  excited  by  "  a  scene  of  an  affecting  kind  "*  wlien 
that  nobleman  came  to  resign  his  office  in  person.  He  tru  alao 
much  concerned  about  the  Duke  of  ArgyU. 

THE   8A3CE. 

**Bora]  Lodge.  January  SI  18291 
**  HoDdajr  ervning,  acven  o'clock. 

"My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  forwarding  to  you  a  letter  which  I 
hare  just  received,  and  which  I  must  candidly  acknowledge  to  yoa 
distresses  mc  much.  TIic  Duke  of  Argyll *s  statement  is  perfectly 
correct.  I  therefore  desire  you  will  see  if  anything  yet  can  he  doiM 
to  remedy  this  very  unpleasant  business,  as  I  cannot  submit  to  the 


*  Scarlett  was  a  favorite  from  his  dPcUninir  to  mix  himself  up  vKh 
Queen 'k  trial    On  a  commi*wion  for  inquiry  Into  the  crwnrts  of  tbo  Dnrkr  of 
Lancashire  his  majesty  wrote:  "  The  Kinsr  moMi  Mrnetfly  dMiraa  that  BLr  J. 
Scarlett  be  prevailed  upon  to  plac*  him««»If  at  the  head  of  this  rnmmlwsion 
The  Kln^  feels  hlmiielf  perRnnnllv  oblic<Hl  to  Sir  James  Seaitott  fnr  ths 
manner  and  condupt  punmi*d  bj  him  in  the  late  trial  of  the  Dnebjofi 
wall.    The  KLi^  has  the  greateiit  confldenco  In  this  gentlemaii.* 
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Duke  of  ArgyU'a  conceiriDg  that  it  nus  b;  any  desire  of  mine  ibat 
he  lias  received  liis  dismissal.  Your  seciimcnti  coincidia;  so  com- 
pletely witli  mine,  I  am  sure  yiiu  will  know  bow  lo  appreciate  my 
feelings  upon  tbis  subject,  and  lluiC  yoii  nil]  do  all  you  cos  to  re- 
lievo me  from  tbU  embumis&meut. 

"Always  mofil  truly  yours, 

■G.  R." 


"Bofal  Lix]^,  ^edneadoij  evcDing,  seven  o'clock. 
■■  January  30th.  iBMl 

"Mr  DEAR  Friend, 

"  I  Lb.iiik  you  [or  the  letiors  you  seat  rae  to-day.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfiiid  with  what  you  lia,ve  stated  respecting  tlic  Dulte  of 
Argyll,  and  I  therefore  enclose  lo  you  tlie  Dulie  of  Gordon's  n-ar- 
raniy,  which  I  Imd  delayed  putiing  my  signature  to  until  I  bad 
received  your  answer  to  my  letter.  I  eongrntulate  you  upon  eTery. 
thing  having  apparently  gone  off  ao  tranquilly  and  so  well  yester- 
day  in  Iwih  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Always  most  truly  yourH, 

"Q.  R" 

In  the  question  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act.  it  would  appear 
that  the  King's  Prolestaut  feelings  were  tveated  wiih  scant  ronsid- 
erotion.  Tlie  Protestant  penrs  wished  that  the  folemn,  all-impor- 
tant words,  "  I  am  a  Protentant, "  should  find  a  plnce.  The  Duke 
and  the  Cliancellor  supported  this  view.  We  tad  the  King  uttering 
his  querulous  and  unavailing  cotnplaiata. 


■■Anrili 
"Mt  dear  Friend, 

"  I  received  your  box,  with  the  account  of  lost  nig-ht's  debnte, 
about  an  hour  since.  I  wish  thntyou  had  come  and  talked  the  bus- 
iness over  with  me  that  was  to  take  plnce  in  the  Bouse  of  Lords, 
previous  to  your  going  down  lo  the  House  yesterday.  Had  I  en- 
tertained the  sliirhlest  idea  of  what  was  to  occupy  Ihe  House.  I 
should  most  certainly  have  desired  your  nttendance.  and  Ihul  of  OUT 
fricnri  the  Chancellor,  before  Ihe  discusaion. 

"  After  that  which  did  pass  in  a  cnnver^niion  (not  long  ^m)  be- 
tween me  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cnnterbiiry  upou  this  Tciyaub- 
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ject,  and  in  which  I  strongly  expressed  my  own  flentimenta,  which 
for  years  and  years  have  never  varied,  I  feel  tliat  unless  the  word 
Protestant  be  introduced  as  proposed  into  the  Act  itself,  individu- 
ally, as  a  Protestant,  and  as  the  head  and  protector  of  tho  religion 
of  this  country,  we  have  virtually  no  sort  of  permanent  security 
left  us  to  look  to  for  the  preservation  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  I  am  most  anxious,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  should  show  this 
letter  to  the  Chancellor,  at  the  first  moment  you  can  see  him.  and 
at  any  rate  before  ho  takes  his  scat  on  the  woolsack. 

"Always  your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R." 

The  duke  must,  in  familiar  phrase,  "have  been  sick"  of  these 
protestations.  The  first  instance  in  which  his  majesty  tried  his 
po^vcr  was  in  the  well-known  Iluskisson  episode,  when  affected 
resignation  and  its  treatment  by  the  duke  was  a  valuable  precedent, 
and  had  no  doubt  exercised  a  wholesome  influence,  the  memorable 
reply:  "  There  is  no  mistake,"  etc.,  operating  as  a  warning  agaiost 
such  political  coquetting.  When  the  question  of  his  successor  waa 
under  consideration,  the  King  wrote: 

THE  KE^G  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLDIIOTOZr. 

"  St  James's  Palace,  Sunday,  four  o'clock,  P.M., 

''Ma7  2Uh,l8HL 

"My  dear  Friexd, 

"Pray  come  to  no  immediate  conclusion  upon  any  new  ar- 
rangement until  I  see  you  to-morrow.  I  have  thought  much  upon 
this  subject  since  we  parted.  What  do  you  think  of  the  endoeed 
list,  which  has  occurred  to  me  7 

But  the  duke  replied  dryly:  "I  am  afraid  the  arrangement  sug- 
gested by  your  majesty  would  not  answer."  * 

*  The  duke  hod  carelessly  said  that  **  we  should  soon  be  as  weak  and  oon- 
temptible  as  3oderlch."  This  phrase  struck  Lord  Falmenton,  for  be  raeol- 
lected  his  friend  Huskisson  describing:  the  King  as  using  iL  The  KiBf 
prompted  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  kept  repeating  to  him  that 
duke  had  no  energy  or  decision,  and  was  "as  weak  as  Oodeiich,"  and 
King,  who  could  be  plashed  on  with  catch  phrases,  adopted  It  as  his  own.  It 
thus  got  abroad,  and  was  repeated  to  the  duke,  who,  much  nettled,  dataiw 
mined  to  assert  himself.  This  seems  a  plausible  account  enoagfa.  X^otd 
Palmerston  always  said  that  the  King  "  hated  hinL" 
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llieTe  was  a  delicaTe  Jinefie,  loo,  in  liis  mode  of  nd ministering 
t,  rebuke  lo  the  Ein^,  who  Lad  token  on  himself  too  hastily  to  en- 
dorse OD  applIcatiuH  for  au  Irish  peerage  for  Mr.  Dnly,  ivhich  Lord 
Anglesey  bad  forwirdcii.  He  apologized  lo  Iiis  majesty  for  Lord 
Anglesey's  bavion;  scut  the  official  record  to  the  King  before  his 
Majesty  bad  the  opportunity  of  coosidcrins  whether  it  should  be 
mode.  And  later,  agnia,  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject;  "Since 
my  arrival  in  town.  I  observe  that  your  majesty  has  signed  the  let- 
ter to  Lord  Anglesey.  I  propose  lo  keep  iliat  document  in  my  pos- 
session till  I  leara  your  majesty's  pleasure  upon  ii." 

A  glimpse  of  the  King  at  this  lime  in  bis  social  moments  is  not 
unpleosing:  "  June  20th. — I  dined  yesterday  with  the  King  at  St. 
James's — liis  Jockey  Club  dinner.  We  assembled  in  the  Throne- 
room,  and  found  him  already  there,  looking  very  well  and  walking 
about.  Nobody  spoke,  and  he  laughed  and  said;  "This  is  more 
like  a  Quaker  than  a  Jockey  Club  meeting.'  He  was  particularly 
gracious  to  me,  talkinf;  to  me  across  the  table  and  recommending 
all  the  good  tbiQ;,'s;  be  made  me  (after  eating  a  quantity  of  turtle) 
eat  a  dish  of  crawfish  soup,  till  I  thought  I  should  have  burst. 
After  dinner  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  eat  at  the  liead  of  the  table, 
gave  'The  King.'  We  all  stood  up,  when  his  majesty  thanked  ua, 
and  said  he  hoped  Ihi^  would  be  tiie  first  of  annual  meetings  of  the 
sort  to  take  place,  there  or  elsewhere  under  his  roof.  He  then 
ordered  paper,  pens,  etc.,  and  they  began  making  matches  aod 
stakes;  the  most  perfect  ease  was  established,  just  as  much  as  if  we 
had  been  dining  with  the  Duke  ot  York,  and  be  seemed  delighted. 
He  made  one  or  two  little  speeches,  one  recommending  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  exportation  of  horses.  He  twice  gave  '  The 
Turf,'  and  at  the  cad  the  Duke  of  Richmond  osked  bis  leave  to  give 
a  toast,  and  again  gave  'The  King.'  He  thanked  all  the  gentlemen 
and  said  that  there  was  no  man  who  had  the  interests  of  the  titrf 
more  at  heart  than  himself,  that  iie  was  delighted  at  having  this 
party,  and  that  the  of  leaer  they  met  the  belter,  and  he  only  wanted 
to  have  it  pointed  out  tohira  liow  he  could  promote  the  pleasure  and 
amusement  of  the  turf,  and  be  was  ready  to  do  anything  in  bis 
power.  Nothing  could  go  off  better,  and  Mount-Charles  told  me 
he  was  sure  he  was  delighted." 

Many  as  had  been  tlie  struggles  with  ministers  and  others  in  which 
the  King  had  been  engaged,  and  in  which  he  lind  lo  display  the  arts 
of  delay,  wheedling,  and  craft— in  all  of  which  he  was  a  proficient— 
the  severest  and  most  disagreeable  of  all  was  now  before  him.    He 
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was  to  be  once  more  coaf  rooted  with  the  eternal  Catholic  queation, 
and  to  liavc  ibe  ta!>k.  **  most  {minful  to  his  feelioss,'*  according  to 
his  favorite  expression,  of  bringin,^  it  to  a  solution.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate for  him  that  sucli  a  moment  liad  been  chosen;  for  he  was  at 
that  time  ahnost  adyiu!^  man,  or,  as  his  piiysician  put  it,  "  was  fast 
breaking  up."  During  the  years  1828  and  1829  he  suffered  acutely 
from  gouty  swellings  in  his  hands  and  feet:  his  ankles,  always 
small  and  attenuated,  were  insufticient  to  bear  the  growing  bulk  of 
his  body,  and  on  blight  exercise  swelled  up.  This  gave  him  a  disin- 
clination to  walk  or  go  out.  and  this  sedentary  life  increased  his 
ailments.  lie  was  nicked  with  pams.  which  could  only  be  alleviated 
by  large  doses  of  laudanum — a  hundnnl  drops  at  a  time — adminis- 
tered by  direction  of  Sir  Ilonry  Ilalford,  with  protest  on  the  part 
of  Sir  W.  Knighton. 

It  was  this  condition  of  the  Kini?  that  was  one  of  the  chief  em- 
barrassincuts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  3Ir.  Peel  in  their  de- 
termination to"  settle  "  this  great  question,  a  determination  to  which 
they  had  been  led  long  before  even  a  suspicion  of  their  purpose  had 
got  abroaii.  Nor  was  it  so  much  the  physical  state  of  the  King,  as 
his  shifty  impracticable  humor  which,  though  the  minister  had  the 
power  of  controlling  and  even  intimidating  for  a  time,  yet  opened 
opportunities  for  bigoted  opponents  to  work  on.  His  weakness  of 
**  taking  the  advice  of  the  last  person  he  saw,"  according  to  Lady 
Hertford's  expression,  and  his  eager  wish  to  show  that  he  was  a 
King  according  to  the  old  pattern  of  his  father,  made  it  the  most 
hopeless  and  hai-ossing  task  to  "fix"  him  to  any  engagement; 
while,  finally,  his  twenty  years'  adherence  to  the  fanatical  side  had 
fostered  an  almost  rabid  bigotry,  perfectly  genuine,  influenced  by 
these  protracted  and  excited  conversations  with  intemperate  men 
of  that  faction,  of  which  the  reader  has  bad  many  specimena. 
**  Between  the  King  and  his  brothers,  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try has  become  a  most  heartbreaking  concern.  Nobody  can  ever 
know  where  he  stands  upon  any  subject."  So  said  the  duke,  in 
perfect  despair  at  his  shiftiness  in  another  matter. 

At  this  time  occurred  a  curious  family  episode,  which  added  to 
the  troubles  of  the  ailing  monarch.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  lately 
appointed  Lord  High  Admiral,  had  been  showing  symptoms  of  ex- 
travagance, if  not  of  eccentricity  in  his  behavior.  This  took  the 
shape  of  an  unseemly  perverscness  and  of  undignified  resentment 
again&t  one  of  his  colleagues  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
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his  procefdingB.  The  Duka  of  Wellington  wu  genenllj  Tequlred 
to  recall  tbcH  royal  bretbren  to  tbeit  good  bebarlor,  and  this  ha 
did  with  a  wholesome  eeverit;  of  which  they  stood  in  awo.  The 
Lord  High  AdmiriU,  by  tbo  terms  of  bis  patent,  waa  no  more  than 
president  of  a  council,  and  could  not  net  without  Its  advice,  and  of 
tbia  be  was  respectfully  reminded  by  Sir  Q.  Cockburn,  his  calleague. 
To  this,  on  the  lUili  of  July,  he  responded,  dating  from  bis  yacht, 
Boyai  Sorereign,  on  which  vessel  he  had  embarked  without  leave. 
Tlus  straoge  composition  nmi 

"Sir, 

"Toot  letter  does  not  ^re  Tne  displeasure,  but  coocein,  to 
see  one  I  hod  kept  when  appointed  In  tins  liiiuation  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  constantly  opposing  what  I  cnosider  good  for  the  Sing's 
service.  In  this  free  country  every  one  hna  a  right  to  have  bis 
opinion,  and  I  have  therefore  to  have  mine,  wliicb  differs  totally  from 
yours.  ...  I  cannot  cooclude  nitbuut  repeuiLng,  my  council 
ia  not  to  dictate,  but  to  give  advice." 

He  later  complained  of  receiving  a  letter,  "  if  poosiblo,  a  more  dto- 
respectful,  more  impertinent,  if  posdble,  than  his  first." 
Appeal  was  made  to  tbo  King,  who  thus  Intervened: 

TEE  KdO  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CLABEMCB. 

"  Bo]-a]  liOdKe,  TueadAjr  nisht,  Jnlr  IS,  im 

"Mt  dear  William. 

'•  My  friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  my  first  minister, 
has  considered  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  mi;  ilio  wl)olc  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  hna  taken  place  with  you  iipon  llie  subject  relating 
to  yourself  and  Sir  George  Cockbum.  It  is  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  that  I  observe  the  embarrasiiing  position  in  wUicb  you 
have  placed  yourself.  You  are  in  error  from  Ibe  beginning  to  the 
end.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  positive  fact;  and  wbeo 
the  Duke  of  Weiiiogton  so  pri>pt-rly  calls  your  attention  to  the 
words  of  your  patent,  let  me  ask  jou  bow  Sir  George  Cockbum 
could  have  acted  otherwise? 

"  Tou  must  not  forget,  my  dear  William,  tliat  Sir  George  Cock- 
bum is  Ibe  King's  Privy  Councillor,  and  so  made  by  the  King  to 
advise  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  Whnt  becomes  of  Sir  George  Cock- 
bum's  oath,  bis  duty  towards  me.  \m  sovereign,  if  be  fails  lo  offer 
Bticli  advice  as  be  may  think  nwessary  lo  the  Lord  High  Admirall 
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Am  I,  then,  to  t)o  called  upon  to  dismiss  the  most  usefal  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  naval  otflcer  in  my  service  for  conscientiousir 
acting  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  bis  oath  and  his  duty?  The 
tliini;  is  impossible.  I  love  you  most  truly,  as  you  know,  and  no 
one  would  do  more  r>r  gij  further  to  protect  and  meet  your  feel- 
iiiL^:  Imt  on  the  prt^ent  occasion  I  have  no  alternative;  you  must 
;nve  wav,  and  listen  to  the  affection  of  vour  best  friend  and  mosl 
attached  brother. 

••G.  R.- 

The  Kiut:  was  com])limented  by  the  Duke  of  WeUing;ton  on  this 
prr^hiction.  ns  \K'iniz  a  most  able  and  judicious  one. 

The  Lord  Iliirh  Atlminil  vindicated  himself  to  his  brother  iu 
K'mis  of  "Treat  eirnsion.  '*  rejoicing  in  the  affection  and  friendship 
of  fifty-even  yr-ar-!."  He  adds  nitlier  unhandsomely:  *•  I  shall, 
however,  make  one  oi)serv:ition:  tliat  Sir  G.  Cockbum  cannot  be 
tlie  most  useful  ami  the  mo»t  imiK)rtant  officer  in  your  Majesty 'n 
service,  who  never  had  the  ships  he  commanded  in  proper  fighting 
onler." 

Mr.  Croker,  who  was  then  secretary  to  the  Admiral tr,  describes 
with  much  humor  the  behavior  of  the  duke  at  the  office — picturing 
him  as  glaucins:  at  the  officer  who  had  displeased  him  with  consid- 
enible  exaspeniiion.  and  threatening  his  *'  own  eternal  displeasure.** 
Sir  G.  Cockburn  positively  declined  to  withdraw  his  remonstrance 
or  its  terms.  tlioug:h  he  was  induced  at  last  to  e.\pre^$s  regret  for 
having  offended  his  hiirlmess.  Thus  the  matter  was  composed  for 
u  few^  weeks,  when  the  Court  was  again  annoyed  to  learn  that  on  a 
s(iua(lron  putting  to  si'a  under  Sir  H.  Bkckwood,  the  eccentric 
High  Admiral  had  joined  them  in  his  Royal  Sovereign  yocht^  flying 
his  flag,  and  all  without  the  King's  orders. 

THE  KING  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLD^OTON. 

**  Rojal  Lodge,  August  8,  lOBL 
**  My  dear  Friend. 

"  If  the  Lord  High  Admiral  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  fill 
his  station  ncirording  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  it  will  be  quite  Im- 
possible for  the  Kini^  to  retain  him  in  his  present  situation.  It  is 
very  painful  to  my  feelinir>.  after  all  that  has  passed,  that  you 
should  be  ])laced  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  again  explaining  to 
my  brother  my  sentiments,  and  consequently  those  of  my  GoTcn- 
inent.  who  are  the  resoonsible  airents  in  this  nuitter. 
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"  No  man  underatanda  dlidpUne  better  than  my  lirotlier,  there- 
fore I  am  the  more  surprised  at  his  boiating  hie  itig  aa  Lord  High 
Admiral  without  my  orders. 

"  Tour  sincere  Friend, 

"  a.  B." 


"Boyil  I«dge,  AukuM  10,  MK 
' '  My  deak  Fribkd, 

"  My  sentimenta  coindde  entirely  with  yours  upon  thta  dis- 
agreeable altercation  with  the  Lord  Ilii^'h  Aiimirnl.  As  he  dines 
with  me  on  the  next  Tuesday  (the  12tl))  I  di^ire  you  will  be  with 
me  early  on  that  day,  in  order  that  1  may  linvi>  some  conveiBotion 
with  you  before  I  see  mj  brother. 

"  Ever  your  sincere  Friend. 

"G.  R." 
"  P.S,— I  will  restore  your  papers  to  you  when  I  ahaU  see  you 
here." 


"  Bojml  Lodce,  August  11,  I8KL 
"MtdearFiwend. 


"I  have  read  with  the  most  careful  attention  your  further 
correspondence  witb  the  Lord  High  Admlml. 

"I  will  repeat  to  your  grace  the  words  ttint  I  used  to  my  brother 
wbca  I  bad  occasion  to  write  to  him  on  this  painful  subject,  namely: 
'  that  be  was  in  error  from  beginning  to  the  end.' 

"I  now  desire  distinctly  to  state,  once  fur  ull,  Ihiit  I  most  entirely 
approve  of  all  ibat  you,  in  the  exercise  of  your  bdundon  duty 
towards  me,  as  my  First  Minister,  have  cummunicated  to  Ihc  Lord 
High  Admiral  on  the  subject  now  before  mo.  When  I  appointed 
my  brother  to  the  station  of  Lord  High  Admlml  1  had  reasonably 
hoped  that  I  should  have  derived  comfort,  peace,  and  tranquillity 
from  such  an  appointment;  but  from  whiii  has  bllberto  taken  place, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  very  reverse  wcpo  to  hnppeo. 

"Can  the  Lord  High  Admiral  suppose  that  tlie  laws  are  to  be 
infringed,  the  rules  of  true  discipline  (which  he  knows  so  well  how 
to  uphold)  arc  lo  be  broken  in  upon?  and  that  these  things  ore  to 
pass  without  notice  or  remonstrance  by  Ihp  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown?  Can  the  Lord  High  Admiral  suppose  that  his  best 
friend  and  bis  sovereign  is  to  have  no  feeling  under  the  circum- 
stances? I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  drawing  fast  to  the  dose 
37 
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of  my  life;  it  may  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  a  month,  a 
week,  a  day,  may  call  the  Lord  High  Admiral  to  be  my  successor. 
I  love  mv  brother  William:  I  have  alwavs  done  so  to  mv  heart's 

•  •  • 

core;  and  I  will  leave  him  the  example  of  what  the  inherent  dut^'of 
a  king  of  tliis  coimtr}*  really  is.     The  Lonl  High  Admiral  shall 
strictly  obc}'  the  laws  enacteil  by  Parliament,  as  attached  to  his 
present  station,  or  I  desire  immediatel}'  to  receive  his  resignation. 
"Such  are  my  commands  to  your  grace. 

•'  Ever  your  sincere  Friend, 

The  Lord  Uigh  Admiral  had  to  resign. 
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CHAPTER  X7. 


Thb  election  of  Mr.  O'Connell  for  Clare,  in  July.  1828,  was  of 
course  tbo  event  lliat  forced  oa  Ihe  aetUement.  ami  Lord  Eldon  and 
otlier  sagncioua  obscrvtrs  iiC  odco  felt  jusl  forebiviiugi  lUat  the 
"duke  intends  nest  Session  to  emancipate  ilie  CallioUca."  In  fact, 
early  in  Augtist  both  be  and  Mr.  Peel  had  taken  tlieir  rei^Iution, 
lliough  it  is  plain  th;it  tlie  duke  was  di'tcmiinwl  not  lo  allow  bis 
hand  to  !»  forced  by  ciigcr  ai^italors  on  that  siiie  till  the  moment 
arrived.  It  wna  lo  coiuu  in  Ihe  form  of  a  concession  from  opponents, 
and  not  as  the  victory  of  a  party.  This  may  w:p!nin  his  beliavior 
to  bis  own  Lord  LLemenani,  Lord  Ang-lesey.  The  political  in- 
cidents have  been  often  set  out,  and  are  familiar  enough;  but,  as 
we  have  said,  the  manajemenl  of  the  Kinir.  and  the  faction  of 
dukes  and  lords  who  had  access  to  him.  required  Ibe  greatest 
delicacy. 

THE  SCfO  TO  THE  DDKS  OF  WIXLHtflTOIl 

"Hoyol  Lodiw.  Fridaj  nlglit,  twtlTe  o'clock.  Julj  IS.  1838. 
■' JiTDBARFniEND, 

''I  have  this  moment  received  your  boi,  with  your  long, 
most  inlcresting,  and  important  letter,  and  oilier  annexations,  con- 
cerning which  at  this  late  hour  I  will  say  nothing,  but  reserve  my 
sentiments  {whicli,  by-tliebye.  are  entirely  in  unison  with  your 
representations)  for  a  personal  interview,  when  I  liliall  freely  enter 
with  you  into  every  piiri  of  the  present  mailer,  so  (na  I  hope)  not 
only  to  settle  thia  immediate  question,  but  to  put  the  eitinguisher 
upon  nil  and  every  future  attempt  ubich  mighl  (otherwise  and  at 
some  moat  uneipecled  moment)  hereafter  arise,  or  rather  recuc,  if 
not  now  and  immediivtely  (but  with  good-liumor  and  firmness) 
stopped  11  limine.  Your  time  I  know  in  general  ia  (and  must  be 
most  particularly  ^o  ut  the  present  moment)  so  cruelly  occupied 
with  a  variety  of  important  matter  and  matters,  that  I  can  scarcely 
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bring  myself  to  name  any  particular  day  or  hour  for  yonr  atteDd- 
ancc  upon  me,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  might  possibly  ioter- 
fere  with  the  only  moments  of  relaxation  and  comfort  which  so 
sparingly  fall  to  your  share.  However,  as  the  Chancellor  is  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  me  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
next  (the  day  after  to-morrow),  to  converse  over  some  matten  of 
importance,  and  to  which  you  must  be  a  primitive,  but  at  any  rate 
a  most  essential  party,  perhaps  you  will  deem  it  not  inconTenient. 
and  more  eligible,  to  come  to  the  Ix>dge  a1x>ut  the  same  hour,  by 
which  all  purposes  may  be  at  once  and  more  easily  answered  than  by 
separate  conferences. 

•*  Believe  me,  always  your  most  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R" 

The  first  opening  of  the  matter  to  the  King  is  shown  in  the  fol 

lowing: 

THE  KINO  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLIXOTOST. 

''Bojal  Lods«,  Aunst  9^  IHL 
"Mt  dear  Friend, 

"I  have  read  with  the  most  anxious  attention  yonr  mem- 
orandum respecting  the  present  state  of  Irehind.  I  fear  the 
picture  of  that  unhappy  countr}*  is  but  too  true.  You  have  my  full 
permission  to  go  into  the  question  of  Ireland  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  3Ir.  Peel,  and  we  have  this  settled  understanding,  that  I 
pl(Mlir(>  myself  to  nothing  with  respect  to  the  Cabinet,  or  any  future 
proceeding,  until  I  am  in  possession  of  your  plan. 

"Always  your  sincere  Friend. 

G.  R* 


••i 


Tliis  document  had  been  judiciously  preparml  with  a  view  of 
lentliu!;  the  Kin^^'s  mind  to  what  was  to  follow;  but  he  little  knew 
That  only  a  few  davs  later  Mr.  Peel  had  addressed  a  letter  to  his  od- 
leairup,  the  duke,  declaring  that  the  time  ha<l  come  for  a  change  of 
pr)liry  towanls  the  Roman  Catholics.  While  everything  waa  going 
on  wt'll.  the  whole  had  been  nearly  :jhipwrecke«i  by  the  news  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  awkwanily-timi^l  spi'ech  at  Derr}*,  which  aroused,  not 
unnaturally,  the  King's  quick  suspicions.  He  shrewdly  conceiTcd 
that  it  was  connected  with  some  change  of  view  in  the  CabineC. 
The  Chan(M>llor  wa.s  with  him  a  long  time,  as  3[r.  Greville  well 
recollected,  trying  to  tranquillize  him.    He  believed  that  the 
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was  made  In  concert  with  Mr.  Feel  «nd  the  duke,  to  prepare  the 
way.     Thia  unpleasHnt  eonlretanpi  increased  their  difflcultlea. 

The  day  after  the  memorandum  had  been  aho>ffn  to  the  Kin;,  he 
bad  interviews  with  Mr.  Peeland  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wparetelj, 
and  found  that  both  agreed  in  their  riews.  To  Hi.  Feel  he  had 
sent  a  sort  of  manifesto: 

[dtkact.] 

"The  sentiments  of  the  King  upon  Catholic  Emancipation  are 
those  of  his  revered  and  excelletit  futlit^r.  From  thoae  sentiments 
the  King  never  can  and  never  will  deviate." 

The  duke  assured  him  it  wag  no  longer  an  open  question.  The 
King  then  invited  the  Cabinet  to  Bubmit  their  views,  witlioul  engng 
ing  himself  lo  adopt  them.  He  criiicised  Mr.  Peel's  paper  as  "a 
good  ouc.  tbougk  not  an  argumenNiii(-e  one."  In  (be  ruriouB  strug- 
gle we  are  now  entering  on,  a  certain  sympathy  must  he  accorded 
to  the  King,  wlio  fought  the  buiile  with  extraordinnrj-  resolution, 
though  with  little  skill.  There  is  no  doubt  his  prejudices  and  con- 
victions were  engaged;  for.  like  many  mt'o  of  loa-e  life,  he  con- 
ceived that  exertion  in  the  cause  of  religion  to  a  fanatical  degree 
was  aa  effectual  as  good  moral  conduct.  Great  allowance,  too, 
must  be  made  for  him,  considering  the  exertions  of  selfish  persons 
about  him — Hlatesmen,  bishops,  and  others — who  encouraged  him  In 


So  early  aa  September  rbe  duke  bad  informed  Lord  Anglesey 
that  he  would  lay  the  Bill  for  Emancipatioo  before  the  Kiog  when 
he  got  better.  The  King  had  taken  a  purtieular  aversion  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  was  eager  to  recall  him.  But  though  the  latter 
was  acting  with  too  much  independence  for  a  proconsul,  the  duke 
advocated  reserve,  and  it  was  tiot  until  the  well-known  incident  of 
the  "Curtis  letter"  that  he  was  recalled. 

His  Majesty  was  indeed  in  a  precarious  way.  The  gout  was 
raging  in  his  hands,  which  were  so  swelled  that  he  could  not  sign 
public  documents — a  serious  labor  when  a  number  were  to  be  per- 
fected— and  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  sort  of  stamp,  to  be  ailtxed 
witbdtie  formalities.  However,  in  t'  j  midst  of  his  illness,  he  had 
ail  the  Anglesey  documents  read  to  Iiim.  tliougii  suffering  acutely; 
so  eager  and  '"intense"  was  he  on  this  subject.  By  October  he  was 
slowly  "creeping  out  of  his  illness,"  and,  as  though  he  sceuled  the 
danger,  proposed  that  ttie  venerable  Bldon  should  be  called  Into  the 
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Government  as  President  of  the  Council.  This  ludicrous  notion 
the  duke  put  aside,  almost  sarcastically  telling  his  Majesty  that 
Lord  Eldon  was  an  inconvenient  sort  of  colleague,  for  he  was  often 
not  disposed  to  take  his  share  in  the  advocacy  of  measures  for  which 
the  Government  were  responsible.  It  would  also,  he  added  signifi- 
cantly, be  Interpreted  by  the  public  as  evidence  of  a  change  of 
opinion.  He  then  once  more  pressed  on  him  the  frightful  state  of 
Ii*elaud,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  no  remedy  unless  the  whole 
state  of  the  question — an  elastic  but  very  significant  phrase— was 
taken  into  consideration. 

Early  in  November  the  duke  sent  the  King  his  letter  to  Lord 
Anglesey,  which  was  of  a  severe  character,  and  which  gave  his 
Majesty,  ill  ;ls  he  was.  great  delight.  He  fancied  that  this  noble- 
man was  the  embodiment  of  the  pro-Catholic  cause,  and  his  minis- 
ter was,  perhaps,  not  disinclined  to  let  him  direct  his  hostile  feelings 
in  that  direction.  "His  Majesty  says,"  wrote  Sir  W.  Knighton 
"(I  use  his  own  words),  that  it  is  quite  a  cordial  to  his  feelings. 
The  Kinpf  read  your  letter  twice  over;  he  says  it  has  quite  relieved 
him."  Thus  encouraged,  the  duke  next  despatched  a  long  paper  or 
scheme  of  arrangement  for  the  Catholics,  which  now  fills  some 
twenty  printed  pages,  and  which  he  desired  to  submit  to  the  Protes* 
taut  bishops. 

THE  KING  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLWGTOX 

*"  Boyol  Lodge,  Xovember  17, 18HL 
"3It  dear  Friend. 

"I  am  unable  to  use  the  x>en  myself;  lean  therefore  only 

dictate. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  sending  the  paper  to  the  bishops; 

but  then,  let  it  be  under  your  own  authority,  and  not  from  my 

recommendation,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  all  comments  with 

respect  to  myself. 

*'  I  also  tliink  that  Mr.  Peel  should  see  the  paper,  as  well  as  yoor 

etter  to  me;  but  all  this  must  proceed  from  yourself. 

"I  consider  your  paper  ver}'  able;  but  on  the  point  in  qoettSon  I 

need  not  tell  you  what  my  feelings  are. 

"Your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R" 

Here  are  evident  some  uneasy  forebodings.  But  the  duke  had  sent 
a  severe  rebuke  to  Lord  Anglesey,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  that  noble* 
man.     On  which  the  King  rolUed,  and  gave  vent  to  his  "feeUngt" 
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lost  cbaracterisiic,  rambUog.  and  sbangelj-quallfled 

B  Visa  TO  TUB  DUKE  OP  WELLLNOTON. 

"  Though  it  is  still  nl  tendeil  wiili  much  pain  and  difficuli  j.  I 
cnDQot  return  your  interesting  dusputcU  of  lost  nigUl  witliout  its 
being  accompanied  with  a  sliort  line  from  mv  own  poor  enfeebled 

"  Tour  answer  carries  with  it  (as  it  appears  to  me)  ali  that  franlt- 
ness,  point,  and  at  the  same  lime  finnuess,  nliicli  it  ought  to  do: 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord-Licutcnant'3  letter  ia  nothing 
but  a  proud  and  pompous  fnrntf^  of  the  most  outre  bonibiist,  of 
eulogium  upon  liimsclf,  bis  political  principles,  and  his  government 
of  Ireland,  wiihotii,  at  least  maleriallj,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  answering  or  eveD  alluding  to  any  one  of  Ike  very 
essential  points  which  you  so  properly  and  so  necessarily  pressed 
upon  him  in  your  original  letter,  and  which  he«  called  forth  this 
moat  curious  document  and  specimen  of  pride  in  Ibe  shape  of  a 

"  Consistency  and  flrmneas  is,  and  must  be,  the  only  lino  for  us 
to  pursue  if  he  will  not  take  and  underalnnd  the  very  clear,  and  at 
■he  same  time  liberal  and  gentlemanly  hint  in  its  tone,  given  to  him 
by  you  in  your  former  leter;  I  and  my  Government  must  act  for 
ourselves,  and  he  must  be  removed  by  us  as  shortly  as  possible,  but 
with  all  proper  tlignity  on  our  part,  accompanied  by  as  much  per- 
sonal attention  to  himself  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit;  for 
if  it  required  anything  more  than  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  sure 
tlml  it  would  betray  the  atmost  folly  aiiil  weakiif---'  in  tlie  Govern- 
ment could  they  be  supposed  for  oni'  iustjiui  to  fancy  lo  tliemBeives, 
after  being  in  possession  of  this  most  curious  reply,  and  especially 
from  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  that  they  either  could  or  that 
the  writer  himself  would  ever  submit  (oire  interfered  with,  or  (much 
less)  to  tie  guided  by  them  in  any  essential  measure  which  the  state 
of  Ireland  may,  in  onropinton,  call  for.  At  any  rote,  cordial  sup- 
port you  never  can  nor  must  expect  from  the  present  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. Ever  your  sincere  Friend, 

■G,  a 

•■  p.  B.— I  must  apologize  for  this  scrawl,  but  I  cannot  hold  the 
pen  any  longer." 
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This  letter  and  the  Curtis  incident  brought  matters  to  a  ciiabL 
Lord  Anglesey  had  indiscreetly  aud  indecorously  advised  that  the 
agitation  should  not  relax.  This  threw  the  King  into  a  state  of 
blind  fury.  For  three  days,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  Mr. 
Greville's  mother,  he  inveighed  against  him,  declaring  that  be  was 
setting  up  "as  King  of  Ireland."  After  so  insubordinate  a  step,  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  remain,  and  on  the  30th  of  December 
he  was  recalled;  Mr.  Gi'eville  gives  the  following  sketch  of  tiie 
Windsor  **  interior'*  at  this  time,  furnished  to  him  by  one  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  observing:  "Lord  Mount-Charles  came  to 
me  this  morning  (January  12)  and  consulted  me  about  resigning  bis 
seat  at  the  Treasury.  He  told  me  that  he  verily  believed  the  King 
would  go  mad  on  the  Catholic  question,  his  violence  was  so  great 
about  it.  He  is  very  angr}'  with  him  and  his  father  for  voting  as 
the}'  do,  but  they  have  agreed  never  to  discuss  the  mutter  at  ail, 
and  his  mother  never  talks  to  the  King  about  it.  Whenever  he 
does  get  on  it  there  is  no  stopping  him.  Mount-Charles  attributes 
the  Kins^'s  obstinacy  to  his  recollections  of  his  father  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
says  that  *  his  father  would  have  laid  his  head  oc  the  block  rather 
than  yield,  and  that  he  is  equally  ready  to  lay  his  head  there  in  the 
same  cause.'  He  is  furious  with  Lord  Anglesey,  but  he  will  bo 
very  much  afraid  of  him  when  he  sees  him.  Mount-Charles  was  in 
the  room  when  Lord  Anglesey  took  leave  of  the  King  on  going  to 
Ireland,  and  the  King  said:  *God  bless  you,  Anglesey!  I  know 
you  are  a  true  Protestant.'  Anglesey  answered:  *Sir,  I  will  not  be 
considered  either  Protestant  or  Catholic;  I  go  to  Ireland  determined 
to  act  impartially  between  them,  and  without  the  least  bias  either 
one  way  or  the  other. ' " 

These,  however,  were  all  hints  and  foreshadowings.  It  was  not 
until  the  new  year  began,  and  the  meeting  with  Parliament  im- 
pended, that  the  serious  difficulty  had  to  be  gmppled  with.  The 
plan  had  to  be  formally  opened  to  the  King,  and  his  consent  as 
formally  obtained;  a  matter  of  enormous  difficulty,  made  nkore 
difficult  by  the  hesitation  that  had  been  used.  Then  set  in  a  singu- 
lar struggle,  in  which  there  were  really  dramatic  elements — ^the 
helpless,  shifty,  and  dying  monarch,  contending  vainly  with  the 
two  resolute  intellects.  Lord  Ellen  borough  kept  some  memoranda 
of  the  stages  of  the  business,*  which  will  be  found  interesting. 

*  Given  in  the  Duke  of  WelIhiston*s  **  DeqjK  Cor.  Mem./*  voL  t. 
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On  the  2flQi  of  January  llie  duke  undertook  Ihe  task  of  belling 
the  royal  cat,  and  of  going  out  to  see  the  Eing  lo  slaCc  to  him  the 
points  agreed  upon  in  Ihu  Cubinet.  These  ivei*  embiidied  in  a  sort 
of  general  minute,  wliieh  it  was  considered  incuiulvenl.  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  tbe  Eiug  should  sign.  In  this  tlie  duke  succeeded, 
and  it  will  be  seen  later  how  prudent  wits  this  precaution. 


lOBIITE  SiaitED    BY   THE   KEIO   ON   JAKUABY   26,  1829. 

"The  Eing  has  considered  Ihe  represenlalions  made  to  him  by 
suck  of  the  members  of  liii*  Cubinet  as  have  Iweo  generally  adverse 
to  the  concession  of  funhcr  political  power  to  the  King's  Roman 
Catholic  subjecls.  It  Ii^is  been  carncsllj  presaed  upon  the  King,  as 
a.  measure  not  merely  expedient,  but  necessary,  thut  the  King's 
Cabinet  should  take  into  its  iromediate  consideration  the  whole 
state  of  Ireland,  nnd  particularly  with  llie  view  of  preparing 
measures  fur  Ihc  suiipressing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association, 
of  altering  the  law  respecting  the  elective  francliise  in  that  part  of 
tlie  kingdom,  and  of  propcsing  sucli  nrrangements  relnttve  to  Uio 
existing  disabilities  of  the  King's  Roman  Catholic  subjecls  as  may 
lead  to  a  final  settlement  of  that  ditflcutt  question.  Tlie  King, 
attending  Co  Ihe  representations  thai  have  been  so  made  to  him. 
and  Ihe  reasoning  by  which  they  have  been  supported,  acquiesce* 
in  what  has-been  tbiis  stroii^'ty  recommended;  but  wiiliout  In  any 
degree  pledging  himself  lo  the  approval  or  iidnplion  ot  the  meas- 
ures tliat  may  be  proposed  aa  the  result  of  the  dclibemtiona  of  his 
Cabinet. 

"(Approved)  "G.R." 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  here  they  had  not  ventured  to  open 
their  whole  programme;  concession  of  "further"  political  power 
might  be  reduced  to  some  smiill  act  of  indulgence,  nivl  his  reserved 
power  of  dissent  seemed  to  him  a  certain  resource.  But  be  was 
drawn  on  step  by  step. 

On  the  28lb  the  duke  reported  tlint  the  King  agreed  to  Ihe  words 
for  tlie  speech,  hut  seemed  very  rcliictntit.  When  the  duke  said 
that  the  Catholics  were  to  be  exriuiled  from  judicial  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  the  King  suid:  "What,  do  you  mean  a 
Catholic  to  hold  any  judicial  office?  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench?"  When  seats  in  Parliament  were  mentioned,  he  said: 
"D-* — D  it,  do  you  mean  to  let  them  into  Parliament!"    In  the 
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interval  before  settling  the  words  of  the  speedi,  the  King  bad  con- 
trived to  start  a  point,  and  in  the  Council  on  the  2Dd  of  February, 
when  the  speech  was  being  read,  at  the  pamgrapb,  *'  His  Majesty 
rcoommcnds/' etc.,  the  King  said:  **The  whole  conditioD  of  Ire- 
land includes  the  Catholic  question,  and  I  see  no  reason  wh}*  that 
part  of  the  paragraph  shouKl  not  be  omitted."  The  duke  said: 
"  Your  Majesty  has  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  other  ports  of  your 
dominions  besides  Ireland."  The  King  acquiesced,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  speech  expressed  himself  quite  satisfied  with  it 

Parliament  now  met.  and  the  exciting  Session  began.  On  the 
5th  of  February  the  King's  Speech  announced  to  the  world  that  it 
was  intended  "to  review  the  iaws  which  imposed  disabilities*' on 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

TITE  KING  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGT03T. 

**  Windsor  Castle.  Sunday  mondng,  Febniaiy  8, 18S9L 
"My  dear  Friend. 

"I  return  vou  the  answer  to  the  Address  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  with  my  signature  to  the  Address  affixed  to  it. 

**  I  cannot  have  the  smallest  objection  to  your  reading  or  referring 
upon  the  present  occasion  (should  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  so)  to 
any  letter  in  which  you  may  have  made  mention  of  my  name  in 
your  correspondence  with  Lord  Anglesey,  for  I  never  for  a  moment 
can  cntcrtiiin  a  doubt  either  of  your  prudence  or  of  your  caution 
where  I  am  coucernetl. 

"The  Council:  the  nomination  of  the  Sheriils,  the  Recorder's 
Report,  and  the  presentation  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (ac- 
cordin?  to  vour  desire),  I  shall  hold  mvself  in  readiness  to  receive  as 
usual  here  on  Wednesdav  next,  the  11th.  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 

"  Ever  your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R" 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see  that  he  was  looking  to  a  chance 
of  failure,  and  that  he  was  induce<l  to  yield  thus  jpnuch  by  the  meas- 
ures of  apparent  severity  that  were  to  precede  it.  A  memorandum 
in  his  handwriting,  among  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  papers,  sup- 
ports this  view:  "The  King  in  recommending,  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  putting  down  the  illegal  and  rebellious  assemblage 
of  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, understood  it  to  be  an  al)stmct  measure,  and  one  of  positive 
necessity,  and  connected  with  the  existence  of  all  good  gOYemmeaL 
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The  King  alwoys  supposed  tliat  this  was  to  be  followed  by  tbs 
repeal  of  the  low  tbat  (rnvc  the  risbt  of  voting  to  the  forty-sbillinK 
freeholders.  Then,  aflpr  these  two  measures,  tbnt  it  would  be  safe 
to  take  into  coasideratiim  the  question  of  Ciitholle  Disabilities." 

Lord  Eldon,  while  compl.iiniug  of  the  "  myelerious  concealment " 
of  the  Qovermnent  phaii  till  that  moment,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  Ijest  course  now  for  the  beguiled  "'Protestants"  was  to  obtain 
the  fullest  statement  iif  the  details  of  the  meBsurc,  and  then  "as 
long  an  interval  of  del:iy  iis  possible  for  and  during  the  discussion. " 
No  doubt  his  Majesty  was  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  that  strange 
character  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  bad  flown  from  Berlio  to 
take  part  in  the  fray.  Uiuing  with  the  Prime  Minister  the  night  after 
his  arrival,  but  presently  to  cause  him  inSnitc  dilBeulties  and  annoy' 
ance  by  his  intrigues.  This  disastrous  influence  was  presently  to  be 
felt  in  new  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  King,  in  new  shifts  and 
pretences,  so  that  the  matter  seemed  likely  to  come  to  shipwreck.* 
He  seema  to  have  never  relaxed  an  insluut  ia  his  underground 


•  A  good  idea  o(  Cbi>  ireU-kaowa  penouage's  ohUBcter  roar  ba  obttlDad 
Irom  liU  TJewn  on  blsbopa.  written  to  Lord  8tr*netord  In  ISKI.  when  ha  it«lM 
Chat  "  the  Or«  change  and  Bhock  In  the  ecclealaBtlcal  hablti  waa  the  blihopa 
Iwing  allowed  to  lay  aside  iheir  wigs,  their  purple  coat*,  ihort  caiaacka,  and 
itocldnK,  and  cocked  bats,  when  appearing  in  pabtloi  (or  I  can  reianiibar 
whea  Binbop  Heard  of  Worcester,  Gouri'jnay  ot  Ei:.?lcr,  an^  Jluridiam,  Arch- 
bishop or  York,  resided  in  Kew  and  Uh  ti(;inii7.  ihui.  ui  a  bo.v,  I  meL  tbem 
frequeotly  walklnK  attout  drosMd  as  1  coiv  lell  j-ou;  and  their  male  servaoM 
appeared  equally  all  dressed  la  purple,  which  was  the  custom.  The  lata 
Bishop  at  Oiford  (Bagot)  was  the  first  who  pertniadeil  Oeorfre  IV.  to  alio* 
him  to  laf  aside  his  wig,  becauta  his  wife  found  him  lietter  luoliing  wlChoDt 
It.  I  recollect  full  well  that  the  Blahoii  ol  London,  who  succeeded  Bishop 
Porteous,  coming  to  St.  James'i  to  do  homage  Co  mj  father,  when  Lord  Sid- 
Diouth  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  became  Into  the  cIob«I.  where  1  was  at  tba 
time,  and  Informed  bis  majescy  *  that  tee  bishop  waa  there,  but  that  he  had 
refused  to  introduce  lilm  aahe  bad  not  a  wig,'  tTpon  which  the  King  replied: 
■Tou  were  perfectly  right,  my  lord;  and  leLl  Iho  hiahop  from  me  (hat  until  be 
hassbaven  bla  head,  and  has  provided  himself  with  a  wig  suitable  to  his 
garb.  I  shall  not  admit  tdm  Into  my  presence,'  "  The  King  bimselt  com- 
plained Chat  he  had  been  disgusted  br  seeing  the  Bishop  of  London  (Btom- 

lon  coat,  with    Cop-boota,  and   oomlnp    In  wich  a  hat   like  a   butcher  or 

of  Ei3l«r.  never  having  forgiven  him  tor  voting  for  Sir  Rol>ert  Feel  at  Ihe 
Oxford  election  in  183S,  He  alluded  1o  him  as  "that  ugty  vagabond.  Pbll- 
potca."  On  Lord  Truro  being  iKlaed  to  che  woolsack,  he  wrote:  "What  a 
scandal !  wbaC  a  disgrace  I  to  have  raise  J  chat  blackguard  Wilde  to  the  Lord 
Chancellorship." 
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intrigues,  and,  if  we  can  trust  ]Mr.  Greville,  was  one  of  the  most 
odious  beings  that  ever  existed.    So  that  wc  find  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington writing  to  Sir  W.  Knighton  to  say  that  if  the  "Duke  of 
Cumberland  thought  he  could  make  a  Government,  he  had  better 
give  his  advice  to  the  King,  and  so  end  matters."  He  himself  would 
seem  to  have  been  with  the  King  on  the  26th,  when  *'a  very  dis- 
agreeable conversation  "  had  taken  place.   For  his  Majesty,  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  way  he  was  being  drawn  on,  api>ears  to  have  deter 
mined  on  resistance.     *'The  King  begged  he  would  not  speak  to 
the  Household,  and  seemed  to  intimate  they  were  to  vote  against 
the  Government.     The  King's  conversation  before  mixed  coroponies 
and  his  servants  has  been  most  imprudent.    The  King  seems  to 
have  been  very  nervous  at  dinner  and  absent.    He  seems  to  have 
intended  to  say  more  to  the  duke  than  he  did,  but.  beiug  interrupted 
by  the  duke,  perhaps  regretted  he  had  said  so  much."    It  was  set- 
tled, however,  that  on  tlie  following  day  the  duke  should  bring 
matters  to  a  point — no  doubt  by  exerting  his  well-known  mastery 
over  the  King's  mind;  and  that  night  at  eleven  the  Cabinet  were 
relieved  to  learn  that  their  chief  had  had  entire  success.    The  inter- 
view had  lasted  five  hours.    As  was  to  be  expected,  the  King  bod 
not  only  yielded,  but  yielded  abjectly,  ''declaring himself  more  sat- 
isHed  with  the  Bill  than  anything  he  had  seen."    He  would  even 
order  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  quit  England.    He  gave  up  on 
the  point  of  the  Household.    The  duke  confessed  to  his  friends  that 
he  had  to  use  "  very  peremptory  language  to  him,"  which  made  the 
scene  very  painful,  so  that  the  King  was  thrown  into  great  agitation, 
and  even  spoke  of  abdicating.   At  the  end  he  was  kind  and  gracious, 
and  even  kissed  his  visitor  on  leaving. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ignorant  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
him.  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  declaring  that  he  meant  to 
call  on  him,  but  he  should  certainly  tell  his  friends  all  that  passed. 
"  My  character  must  stand  clear  before  them."  He  was  disagree- 
ably surprised  by  receiving  a  communication,  brusque  and  haughty 
to 'a  degree.  "I  assure  your  royal  highness  that  I  have  nothing 
to  talk  to  your  royal  highness  upon  respecting  which  I  care 
whether  it  is  stated  to  the  whole  world.  I  have  no  business  to 
transact  except  his  3Iajesty*s,  and  do  not  care  who  knows  it."  He 
further  sent  a  formal  complaint  to  the  King  of  the  underhand  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  now  opening  com- 
munications with  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  King's  name,  and 
sending  circulars  to  the  Household  requiring  their  attendance. 
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In  one  of  the  debates  in  the  Uimae  of  Lords,  Mr.  Greritle  tells, 
there  was  nn  amusiog,  if  not  an  unbeccimmg.  spectacle.  "The 
three  royal  dukea,  Clurence,  Cuiiitterlund,  and  Sussex,  got  up  oae 
after  suuilier,  and  attacked  each  other  (that  is,  CJareoce  nod  Sus- 
sex attacked  Cumberland,  and  lie  tliem)  very  Telicmenlly,  aud  Ihey 
used  towards  each  other  language  tliat  nobody  else  could  have 
ventured  to  employ;  so  it  was  a  verj- droit  scene.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  said  the  attacks  on  llic  Duke  [of  Wellington]  hud  been 
infamous;  the  Duke  of  Cumbcri^inU  look  ihis  lo  himself,  bui  when 
he  begao  to  answer  it  could  not  iccollect  the  eipreasion,  which  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  directly  supplied:  'I  said  " infamous. " '  The 
~  Duke  of  Sussex  said  that  the  Duke  uf  Clarence  hud  not  intended  to 
apply  tlie  word  lo  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  if  he  chose  to  take 
it  to  himself  he  might.  Then  the  Duke  of  Clarence  said  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  lived  so  long  abroad  Ibat  he  had  forgot- 
ten  there  waa  such  a  thing  as  freedom  of  debate." 

Meanwhile,  on  the  very  day  of  the  duke's  stormy  iDterriew  witll 
the  King,  Mr.  Peel  had  been  defeated  at  the  Oxford  election,  which 
nt  once  renewed  his  Majesty's  hopes.  Ho  began  to  talk  "of  tho 
people  standing  by  him,"  and  would  not  separate  from  hii  brother. 
iladame  de  Lieveu.  who  had  a  vehement  dislike  to  the  Duke  o( 
We'll ingion,  was  secretly  working  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
We  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  on  Sunday,  the  lit  of 
March,  the  Chancellor  with  him,  vainly  urging  him  to  direct  the 
Household,  aa  he  had  promised,  to  vote  for  the  bill.  He  waa  in 
bed,  and  for  three  hours  the  minister  was  striving  to  bring  bint  to 
reason.  He  said  he  would  abdicate— henceforth  a  favorite  declu> 
alion  to  all  his  visitors — he  would  send  Lord  Belley  to  the  Honae 
of  Lords  with  a  letter  to  that  effect  The  Chancellor  returned 
without  having  effected  any  change,  and  the  greatest  alarm  and  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  pohtical  circles,  for  it  was  idly  believed  that 
he  would  be  firm,  and  that  ministers  must  resign.  Bo  wrlons  waa 
the  crisis  that  the  Chancellor  tia veiled  ull  that  night  to  tbc  duke's 
country-seat,  reaching  it  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  returning 
to  London  before  ten.  But  the  Calriuet  was  uoc  to  be  iriHed  with. 
A  council  was  instantly  held,  after  -nbich  a  letter  was  despatched 
to  the  King,  reminding  bim  of  his  written  agreement  to  this  pro- 
gramme, requiring  his  renewed  assent,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  his 
signed  approt>ation  of  the  minute.  ■ 
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THE  KING  TO  THE  DUKE  07  WELLINGTON. 

"Windsor  Castle,  Tuesdaj,  eleven  o'clock 

"  My  deak  Friend, 

'*  I  will  answer  your  letter  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  collect 
my  thoughts  sufficiently  to  put  them  upon  paper. 

"  Ever  your  most  sincere  Friend, 

THE   SAME. 

**Mt  dear  Friend, 

*•  I  really  wish  to  see  you,  the  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Peel,  to- 
morrow. I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  you  punctually  at  twelve 
to-morrow,  and  all  three  together.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
your  letter,  received  this  mominir,  has  embarrassed  me. 

••  Ever  your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R 
"P.S.— Pray  let  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Peel  know." 

This  invitation  m:isked  a  new  design.  The  three  ministers  weDt 
down.  There  are  two  accounts  of  this  interview,  which  were 
dramatic  from  the  feelings  and  interests  engaged.  "When  we 
arrived,"  said  Mr.  Peel,  "he  received  us  cordially,  but  seemed 
grave,  and  laboring  under  anxiety  and  weariness.  He  said  that  we 
must  be  aware  that  it  had  caused  him  the  greatest  pain  to  give  bis 
assent  to  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  his  Cabinet,  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  offer  their  collective  advice  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  still  greater. pain  to  feel  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  act  upon  the  advice  which  he  had  received.  He  added  that 
as  the  matter  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  he  wished 
to  lenrn  from  ministers  *  a  more  complete  and  detailed  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  act'  On  this  I  explained 
that  the  chief  impediment,  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  were  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  King  seemed  much  surprised,  and  said  rapidly  and 
earnestly:  'What  is  this?  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  alter  the 
ancient  oath  of  supremacy!*  He  appealed  to  each  on  this  point. 
They  again  explained  the  reasons  in  detail.  The  King  observed, 
that  be  that  as  it  might,  he  could  not  possibly  consent  to  any  alter- 
ation of  the  ancient  oath  of  supremacy;  that  he  was  exceedingly 
sorry  that  there  had  been  any  misunderstanding  on  so  essential  a 
point." 
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Five  hours  were  pused  in  hopeless  attempts  to  convince  him; 
and  at  the  close  they  infomed  him  tlief  must  reiiga.  He  accepted 
Ibeir  resignation,  and  MDt,  Sir.  Qreville  sajs,  to  Lord  Eldon,  who 
thought  over  n  plan  that  would  ioclude  the  Duke  of  Richmoad,  but 
soon  foimd  it  wns  impracticable.*  On  the  following  day  the  duke 
received  hia  sovereiga'a  submiBsioD — a  humiliatiuK  traiuactioii. 


THE  KroO  TO  THX  DUXE  Q 

"WlndaorCutle,  Wednesda}-eTeDln^,  plght  o'clock, 
'-MarGh  9,1839. 

'■  Mt  deab  Fbiesd, 

"As  I  find  tbe  country  would  be  left  without  an  AdmiDis- 
trnlion.  I  have  decided  to  yield  my  opiuion  lo  tliat  which  is  con- 
aiilereil  by  the  Cabinet  to  be  for  ilie  immeUintc  interests  of  the 
country.  Under  these  oircumatances  j-ou  liave  my  cooseot  to  pro- 
ceed as  you  propose  with  the  measure.  God  knows  what  pain  it 
costa  me  to  write  these  words. 

"G.  R." 


"  Mr.  Peel  will  proceed  with  tbe  bills  to-morrow,  In  the  fnQ  con* 
fidence  and  with  the  full  understanding  that  your  Majesty'i  ser- 
vants have  your  sanction  and  support,  ami  that  your  Majesty  will 
go  through  with  us. 

"  I  entreat  your  Majesty  to  give  your  gracious  approbation  to  niy 
letter  of  tlie  2nd  instant,  cootaiaiog  tbe  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  or 
to  inform  me  if  my  understanding  of  your  Majesty's  letter  of  this 
ofternoon  is  not  correct."  f 

Tlic  King  could  no  longer  wriggle  off  the  book,  and  wrote  a  com- 
plete surrender. 


•  Peel.  "  Uemolr."  1.  343,    There  la  no  mentloa  of  XiorA  Xldon's  ihora  In 

transaeiion  in  Mr.  TvtIbb'b  "Btogrmpliv  "' 

suECiested  KEttiag  tbe  Sins  ID  write  "approval  "  on  Uia  duke'i  letMr. 
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TII£  KINO  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLTNOTOST. 

**  Windsor  Castle,  Thursday  morning,  quarter-past  i 

**  from  my  bed,  March  tf.  1830. 

"My  dear  Friend, 

**  I  am  awakened  by  the  messcugor  with  your  letter,  and  as 
I  know  that  you  are  much  pressed  for  time.  I  send  him  off  agnin 
immediately.  You  have  put  the  right  construction  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  my  letter  of  hist  evening:  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  dis- 
guise from  you  that  my  feelings  of  distress  in  consequence  are  such 
as  I  do  scarcely  know  how  to  support  myself  under  them. 

"G.  R 


ff 


Thus  there  was  ever  the  same  feeble  protest— "his  feelings"  and 
*'  God  knows."  The  weak  mind  thus  ever  fancies  that  words  will 
neutralize  acts. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  ended  the  contest,  and  the  King,  though 
he  indulged  himself  in  theatrical  protests  and  bursts  of  fanatioil 
grief,  virtually  gave  little  more  trouble  to  his  ministers.  Some 
strange  frantic  efforts,  however,  followed  on  the  part  of  other 
opponents.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  prepare*!  petitions,  which 
were  to  be  taken  to  Windsor  and  presented  by  imposing  mobs. 
These  proceedings  excited  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the 
duke.  The  Irish  archbishop  and  bishops  came  over  with  addresaeSb 
There  were  interviews  three  hours  in  length  with  "  Protestant " 
lords.  The  duke  contrived  to  keep  all  in  check,  and  even  went  the 
length  of  challenging  and  fighting  Lord  Winchelsea.* 

THE  EINa  TO  LORD  MACCLESFIELD. 

**  Whidsor  Castle,  March  S7. 
*•  My  DEAR  Macclesfield, 

'*  The  long  and  sincere  regard  and  friendship  which  has  sub- 
sisted between  us  for  the  last  seven-and-forty  yean,  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  comment  upon  the  present  occa- 
sinu.  The  state  of  your  health  at  this  moment  precluding  (as  I 
understand)  all  idea  of  personal  audience  without  consideimble 
inconvenience  and  risk,  I  will  acquaint  you  wherever  it  may 
suit  me  to  receive  you.  Yours,  etc., 

••a.  R" 


^  See  Dr.  Hame*8  dramatic  accoont,  in  the  Dnka  of  Wellington's  **I>mpl 
Cor.  and  Mem.** 
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THS  Kma  TO  TRX  SDXS  OT  WELLHtOTOlir, 

"AprU  1,  ises,  hklf-put  thTM,  r.H. 

"  Mt  dear  Friend, 

"  1  have  not  the  Bmalleat  objection  to  jour  giviog  Um  neces- 
sary directions  for  every  accommodatioD  lo  tw  mode  In  the  Houw 
of  Lords  that  caa  Ik  effected  for  the  convenicace  of  the  peer*. 
■•  Your  aiucere  fritud, 

■a.  a" 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
1829. 

It  is  painful  to  find  find  ministers,  till  the  matter  was  actiiallj 
settled,  decliuing  to  trust  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  told 
the  Cabinet  that  from  his  suspicions  **  they  ought  to  keep  Supply 
in  hand.'*  The  duke,  in  introducing  the  bills,  told  the  House  in 
pointed  languai;e  that  "they  had  the  sancti(m  and  approbation  of 
his  Majesty,'*  though  the  old  Eldon  tried  to  argue  that  "  he  wa« 
pledged  to  nothing."  So  skilfully  did  they  deal  with  him.  that  he 
saw  that  further  struggling  was  hopeless,  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  came  down  to  urge  him  to  new  efforts,  he  was  reported 
to  have  said:  "My  dear  Ernest,  do  not  talk  to  me  any  more  about 
it.     I  am  committed,  and  must  go  through  with  it  " 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  bills  were  passed.  The  old  Protestant 
peers,  however,  had  some  faint  hopes  from  their  various  interviews 
with  his  ^lajcsty,  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  warmly,  that 
even  yet  he  would  interfere.  Lord  Eldon's  description  of  two  of 
these  consolatory  interviews  is  truly  characteristic  They  were,  of 
course,  of  many  hours  each.  It  will  be  seen  wliat  an  uncandid  account 
the  King  gives  of  his  share  in  the  transaction,  while  not  a  little  amuse- 
ment will  l)e  caused  by  the  naively  expressed  surprise  of  Lord  Eldon 
at  the  signed  documents  which  so  completely  destroyed  the  case 
of  his  royal  master.  The  King  complained  "  that  at  the  time 
the  Administration  was  formed,  no  reason  was  given  him  to  sup- 
pose that  any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  intended  or  thought  of  by  ministers:  that  he  had  frequently 
himself  suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association— of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  members  of  it,  and  particularly  at  the  time  that  Law- 
less made  his  mnrch:  that  instead  of  following  what  he  had  so 
strongly  recommended,  after  some  time,  not  a  very  long  time  befors 
the  present  Session,  he  was  applied  to  to  allow  his  ministers  to  pro- 
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pose  to  him,  os  a  united  Cabinet,  the  opening  tlie  Parliument  by 
sending  such  Ik  message  ta  his  speecli  conlaincd:  Ihnt,  after  much 
stniggliDg  against  it,  and  after  ilie  measure  had  been  Etrongly 
pressed  upon  Mm  as  of  absolute  necessity,  he  had  consented  that 
the  Protestant  members  of  his  Cabinet,  if  ihey  coidil  so  persuade 
tliemsclves  to  act,  might  Join  in  such  n  representnliun  to  him.  hut 
lliat  lie  ivould  not  then,  nor  in  his  recommendnllon  to  Parliamenl. 
pledge  himself  to  anyttaing.  He  repeatedly  mEutioned  that  he  repre- 
sented to  his  ministers  the  infinite  pmn  it  gave  him  to  coUvSenl  even 
so  far  OS  that. 

"  He  complained  that  he  liad  never  seen  the  bills— that  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  cnnsideration — that  ihc 
Association  Bill  had  beCD  ptssed  through  both  Houses  before  he 
had  seen  it — that  it  was  avery  inefficient  measure  compared  lo  those 
which  he  had  in  vain,  himself,  recommended — that  the  other  pro' 
posed  measures  gave  him  the  greatest  possible  paio  and  uoeosineas 
— that  he  was  in  the  state  oE  a  person  with  a  pistol  presented  to  his 
breast — that  he  had  nothing  to  f:i11  back  upon — thut  his  ministers 
hod  threatened  (I  think  he  said  twice,  nt  Ihc  time  of  my  seeing  him) 
to  resign,  if  the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and  that  he  had 
said  to  them,  'Go  on,'  when  he.  knew  oot  how  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  stale  in  which  he  was  placed;  and  that  in  one  of  those 
meetings,  when  resignation  was  threatened,  he  was  urged  to  the  sort 
of  consent  he  gave,  by  what  passed  in  the  interview  between  him 
and  his  ministers,  till  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought  him 
into  such  a  stale,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he, 
after  several  houre,  said,  'Go  on,'  He  then  repeatedly  expressed 
himself  as  in  a  stalo  of  the  greatest  misery,  repeatedly  saying, 
'  What  can  I  do?  I  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon : '  and  musing 
for  some  lime,  and  then  again  repeating  (he  same  expression. 

"In  this  day's  audience  bis  majesty  did  not  show  me  many 
papers  that  he  showed  me  in  the  second.  I  collected,  from  what 
passed  in  the  second,  that  his  consent  lo  go  on  was  in  writings  then 
shown  to  me.  After  a  great  deal  of  time  spent  still  in  the  first 
interview),  in  which  his  niaje.^ly  was  sometimes  silent— apparently 
uneasy — occasionally  stating  his  distress — the  hard  usage  he  had 
received — his  wish  to  extricate  himself— that  he  had  not  what  to 
look  to — what  to  fall  back  upon — that  he  was  miserable  beyond 
what  he  could  express — 1  asked  him  whether  his  majesty,  so  fre- 
quently thus  expressing  himself,  meant  either  to  enjoin  me,  or  to 
forbid  me,  considering  or  trying  whether  anything  could  be  found 
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or  arranged,  upon  wliich  he  could  fall  back.  He  said,  'I  neifher 
enjoin  you  to  do  so,  nor  forbid  you  to  do  so :  but,  for  God's  soke, 
take  care  that  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  humiliation  of  being  again 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  I  must  submit  again  to  pray  of 
my  present  ministers  that  tliey  will  remain  with  me.'  lie  appeared 
to  me  to  be  exceedingly  miserable,  and  intimated  that  he  would  see 
me  again. 

**I  was  not  sent  for  afterwards,  but  went  on  Thursday,  the  Mh 
of  April,  with  more  addresses.  In  the  second  inter^'iew,  whidi 
began  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  the  King  repeatedly,  and  with 
some  minutes  interposed  between  his  such  repeated  declarations, 
musing  in  silence  in  the  interim,  expressed  his  anguish,  and  pain, 
and  misery,  that  the  measure  had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  as  often 
declared  that  he  had  l)een  most  liarshly  and  cruelly  treated — ^tbat  he 
had  been  treated  as  a  man  whose  consent  had  been  asked  with  a 
pistol  pointed  to  his  breast,  or  as  obliged,  if  he  did  not  give  in,  to 
leap  down  from  a  tivepair-ofstairs  window.  What  could  he  do? 
What  had  he  to  fall  back  upon? 

'*  This  led  to  his  mentioning  again  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  his 
assent.  In  the  former  interview  it  had  been  represented  that,  after 
much  conversation  twice  with  his  ministers,  or  such  as  had  come 
down,  he  had  said.  '  Go  on ; '  and  upon  the  latter  of  those  two  occa- 
sions, after  many  hours'  fatigue  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
conversation,  he  had  said,  *  Go  on.'  He  now  produced  two  papers, 
which  he  represented  as  copies  of  what  he  had  written  to  them,  in 
which  he  assents  to  their  proceeding  and  going  on  with  the  bill, 
adding  certainly  in  each,  as  he  read  them,  very  strong  ejtpressions 
of  the  pain  and  misery  the  proceedings  gave  him.  It  struck  me  at 
the  time  that  I  should,  if  I  had  been  in  office,  have  felt  considerable 
difficulty  about  going  on  after  reading  such  expressions;  but  what- 
ever might  be  fair  observation  as  to  giving,  or  not.  effect  to  those 
expressions,  I  told  his  majesty  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  thai 
his  assent  had  not  been  expressed,  or  to  cure  the  evils  which 
consequential — after  the  bill,  in  such  circumstances,  had  been 
a  second  time,  and  in  the  Lords'  House  with  a  majority  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five.  This  led  him  to  much  conversation  upon  that  fact^ 
that  he  had,  he  said,  been  deserted  by  an  aristocracy  that  had  sup- 
ported his  father— that,  instead  of  forty-five  against  the 
there  were  twice  that  number  of  peers  for  it — that  everything 
revolutionary — ever3'thing  was  tending  to  revolution — and  the 
peers  and  the  aristocracy  w^ere  giving  way  to  it    They  (he 
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more  than  once  or  twice)  supported  his  father;  but  see  what  they 
have  done  to  him. 

"  He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  coronation  oath.  On  that  I 
could  only  repeat  what  I  had  before  said,  if  his  majesty  meant  me 
to  say  anything  upon  the  subject  Understanding  that  he  did  so 
wish,  I  repeated  that,  as  far  as  his  oath  was  concerned,  it  was  a 
matter  between  him,  God,  and  his  conscience,  whether  giving  his 
royal  assent  to  this  measure  was  '  supporting,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion/ 

"Little  more  passed — except  occasional  bursts  of  expression — 
'  What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon?  What  can  I 
fall  back  upon?  I  am  miserable,  wretched;  my  situation  is  dread- 
ful; nobody  about  me  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  assent,  I'll 
go  to  the  Baths  abroad  and  from  thence  to  Hanover:  I'll  return  no 
more  to  England— 1*11  make  no  Roman  Catholic  peers — I  will  not 
do  what  this  bill  will  enable  me  to  do — I'll  return  no  more — let 
them  get  a  Catholic  King  in  Clarence.'  I  think  he  also  mentioned 
Sussex.     '  The  people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  this.' 

*'  There  were  the  strongest  appearances  certainly  of  misery.  He, 
more  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  the  time  came 
that  I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  expressed 
great  misery.  I  left  him  about  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  before 
five." 

Not  less  characteristic  was  his  reception  of  the  Irish  bishops, 
**  which,"  says  Archbishop  Magee,  "  was  warm,  affecting,  and  cor- 
dial. He  declared  the  strongest  attachment  to  Protestant  principles, 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  suddenness  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  suhject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  demands, 
.<:poke  of  the  deep  sufferings  he  had  endured  and  was  enduring  upon 
the  subject,  lamented  the  dearth  of  talent  that  was  at  present  mani- 
fested among  public  men,  reckoned  over  some  members  of  the  Lords 
on  whom  he  could  place  full  dependence  (among  whom  .were 
Lords  Eldon,  Redesdale,  Manners,  and  your  Lordship),  but  having 
done  that,  he  professed  himself  totally  incapable  of  naming  any  of 
the  Commons.  One  star,  indeed,  he  said,  had  lately  arisen  (I  un- 
dei-stood  him  to  mean  Sadler),  but  the  dearth  was  still  lamentable. 
He  assured  us  of  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  our  behalf;  and  having 
spoken  in  this  strain  (not  however  committing  himself  aa  to  any 
line  he  intended  to  take)  for  about  half  an  hour,  he  dismissed  us  in 
a  manner  the  most  cordial." 

Lord  Londonderry,  an  old  friend,  also  took  the  opportunitjy  of 
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calling,  and  received  his  confidences  to  a  great  length.  This  con- 
versation is  equally  cliamcteristic.  "On  entering/' writes  Lord 
Londonderry,  "  the  King  was  most  kind  and  sympathizing.  He 
begged  me  to  sit  down,  and  said  he  was  sure  I  was  very  unhappy, 
as  I  appeared  to  be."  Lord  Londonderry  then  said  he  wished  to 
speuk  to  him  on  present  circumstances.  *'  What  is  it  then  you  wish 
to  say  to  mc?"  replied  the  King,  in  rather  a  severe  tone.  After  a 
long  preamble  the  visitor  began  to  explain  that  he  could  not  support 
the  new  head  of  the  Ministr}'. 

'' '  I  see  what  you  are  going  to  say,'  said  the  King,  'but  let  me 
now  have  some  conversation  with  you.  and  state  how  I  have  acted. 
and  how  I  have  been  placed  by  the  late  extraordinar}*  events;  and 
let  mc  show  you  that  those  who  have  now  deserted,  or  are  deserting 
me.  are  alone  the  cause  why  the  pernicious  drug  and  bitter  pill 
which  tlicy  forced  upon  mc  is  now  the  cause  of  all  the  present  con- 
fusion. To  those  persons  who  pressed  Mr.  Canning  on  me  against 
my  will,  to  those  friends  who  now  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  may  all 
the  mischief  and  perplexity  which  I  feel  be  ascribed.  When  I  lost 
your  incomparable  brother,  and  my  best  friend,  a  friend  and  a  min- 
ister that  can  never  be  replaced,  I  will  state  to  you  what  occurred 
when  I  was  on  board  ship,  and  Peel  came  to  me  with  the  newi^ 
But  first  I  must  say  that,  of  all  men  I  ever  saw,  he  was  the  most 
clear  and  correct  in  all  his  views,  and  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  times  he  was  ever  perfect  in  every  Judgment  he  formed,  but 
in  the  thousandth  he  had  an  obstinacy  arising  from  a  conscientious 
feeling  of  honor  he  never  would  be  moved  from.'  (Here  the  BUng 
went  into  a  very  minute  history  of  all  my  brother's  later  feelings M 
connected  with  persons  and  circumstances  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
present  moment,  and  unnecessary  and  painful  to  put  on  paper.) 
'  Well,  when  Peel  came  to  me,  it  was  arranged  between  ns  that,  in 
order  to  keep  my  mind  quiet,  no  arrangement  should  be  made  till  I 
returned  to  London.'  He  added  that  he  wrote  this  to  Lord  LiTer- 
pool,  stipulating  that  '  no  change  whatever  is  to  take  place  in  the 
arrangements  fixed  for  India.  I  parted  with  Peel,  who  went  up  by 
land  to  town  with  Mrs.  P.,  his  eyes  being  bad  and  he  wearing  a  low 
green  shade.  I  heard  nothing  more  till  I  came  to  London.  All 
were  silent  until  after  some  meetings  at  Walmer,  and  then  Liver- 
pool announced  to  me  they  could  not  go  on  without  Canning,  and 
it  ended,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  my 
consenting  to  that  measure  of  his  introduction  into  the  Cabinetk 
whiph  was  of  all  others  the  most  disagreeable  to  me.  . 
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"  '  I  must,  however,  here  do  Mr.  Canning  the  Justice  to  say  that 
since  he  has  served  me,  I  have  found  him  considerate,  and  behaving 
well  to  me  in  every  respect.  So  things  proceeded  until  after  the 
calamity  of  Liverpool,  and  what  I  formerly  thought  would  have 
been  a  desirable  event  has  certainly  turned  out  for  me  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Liverpool  would  not 
have  stayed  in  beyond  the  present  session,  and  he  declared  to  me  if 
he  did  not  carry  the  Com  Bill  he  would  not  remain  Minister;  but, 
had  he  gone  out,  he  would  have  arranged  matters  so  as  not  to  have 
placed  me  in  the  dilemma  in  which  I  now  stand.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  my  Government  is  to  be 
formed,  I  will  tell  you  what  passed  between  me  and  Londonderry 
upon  the  Catholic  question.  That  question  was  the  thousandth, 
from  which  nothing  could  move  him;  but  I  told  him,  after  repeated 
discussions,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  shake  me,  because  what 
Charles  Fox  could  not  accomplish,  no  other  man  could,  but  that  as  I 
was  about  to  take  the  coronation  oath  as  King,  I  wished  Castlereagh 
to  consider  if  he  thought,  by  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  could  be 
so  modified  or  arranged,  previous  to  my  taking  it,  as  would  satisfy 
my  mind  that  I  could,  consistently  with  my  oath,  depart  from  those 
jars  which  impede  the  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  their  Protes- 
tant brethren.  After  three  weeks'  reflection,  he  came  to  me,  and 
told  me  he  saw  at  present  no  mode  of  framing  or  proposing  such  a 
course.  I  then  said,  *  Remember,  once  I  take  this  oath,  I  am  for- 
ever a  Protestant  king,  a  Protestant  upholder,  a  Protestant  ad- 
herent, and  no  power  on  earth  will  shake  me  on  that  subject' 

"I  here  observed,  that  I  believed  his  majesty's  sentiments  were 
pretty  well  known  on  that  head;  but  that  I  had  never  heard  it  so 
distinctly  as  in  confidence  he  was  now  pleased  to  state  it  to  me. 

•"Not  in  confidence,'  resumed  he  quietly;  'I  declare  it  to  you 
openly,  broadly,  distinctly.  You  are  at  liberty  to  state  it  every-. 
where;  and  the  very  act  of  the  present  men  who  desert  me  is  to 
throw  me  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholics,  or  commit  me  towards 
them  in  a  manner  they  should  have  saved  me  from.  But  yet  the 
resignation  of  Protestants  I  can  in  some  degree  understand.  Peel, 
for  instance,  is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honor,  and 
respected  by  the  whole  country:  rich  in  reputation,  rich  in 
domestic  happiness,  rich  in  wealth,  wanting  in  .nothing.  He  steers 
himself  above  every  petty  consideration.* 

"  I  said,  '  No  man  more  respected.  I  could  not  say  the  same  of 
the  individual  his  majesty  now  confided  in;  and  when  his  majesty's 
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words  in  1821,  as  to  that  person,  were  deeply  recorded  in  my  bremst; 
when  I  knew  and  remembered  how  he  had  acted  to  my  sovereign 
and  my  brother,  it  was  impossible,  if  I  loved  one  or  Uie  other,  that 
I  could  forget  it  or  support  his  rule.' 

'''Well,'  replied  his  majesty,  'you  have  strong  feelingSb  But 
why  Lord  Melville  has  taken  the  line  he  has  I  cannot  understand : 
and  none  of  them  have  estimated  my  difficulties,  nor  tJie  ooone 
honorable  to  them  all  that  I  pursued.  When  I  got  Lady  Liverpoors 
answer  on  the  Monday  I  hod  them  down  at  the  Lodge,  and  I  saw 
Wellington  first;  and  here,  if  there  ever  was  a  man  to  whom  I  paid 
every  honor  and  devotion,  it  is  he.  I  have  bestowed  on  him  eveiy 
gift  of  my  crown :  not  that  he  does  not  deserve  it.  but  I  have  dune 
as  much  ou  my  part  as  he  has  done  for  me.  Well,  how  coidd  I 
suppose  that  he  would  condescend  after  uniting  the  command  of 
two  armies  in  his  person  on  my  brother's  death,  that  he  would  ever 
leave  that  position  to  be  minister  ?' 

"  I  s;iid.  '  I  suppose,  sire,  he  never  would  have  done  such  a  thing 
but  at  the  wish  of  your  majesty,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  for  the 
real  good  of  your  service.* 

"  *  Well,  I  told  him  all  the  difficulties.  I  desired  him  to  consolt 
with  his  colleagues,  especially  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel,  and  en- 
deavor to  form  an  arrangement  to  conduct  the  Government  as  bete- 
tofore,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  name  any  head  that  might  in 
common  be  agreed  upon.  I  then  saw  Mr.  Canning  and  stated  pretty 
much  the  s:imc  thing  to  him.  He  said  there  were  innumer- 
able difficulties,  but  still  thought  they  might  be  got  over.  I  tlien 
saw  Mr.  Peel  and  had  a  similar  conversation  with  him.  At  my 
party  at  the  Lodge  I  endeavored,  by  mixing  all  friends,  to  show  do 
partiality.  In  this  state  uf  things  I  arrived  in  town,  having  liow- 
ever  seen  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  conversed  with  me  in  a  vety 
unbecoming  manner;  and  I  should  also  say  I  had  seen  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  and  his  brother:  but  he  said  nothing  in  any  shape  but 
what  was  of  the  most  conciliatory  and  respectful  description,  al- 
though I  toKl  Wellington  I  had  heard  of  persons  in  office  combiii- 
ing  their  opinions  as  to  what  I  should  or  should  not  do,  in  the 
most  unconstitutional  and  improper  manner,  which,  howerer,  he 
(Wellington)  had  wisely  arR»sted.* 

"As  I  felt  that  at  this  the  King  looked  at  me,  I  immediate 
replied,  '  Sir,  it  is  quite  true  there  are  various  individuals  who  think 
most  unfavorably  of  >Ir,  Canning,  as  I  do,  from  his  speech  in 
Parliament ' 
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" '  I  am  not  one  of  those,'  rejoined  the  King,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, '  who  take  up  men's  words  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  bring 
tbem  out  afterwards  as  palliations  for  any  course  of  conduct  I 
adopt.  If  speeches  were  to  be  considered,  I  should  allude  to  yours 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  I  was  under  all  this  embarrassment.* 

'' '  Sir/  I  said  most  respectfully,  '  I  felt  myself  in  duty  bound,  in 
respect  to  my  brother's  principles,  to  show,  in  the  interregnum  that 
prevailed,  that  I  had  every  confidence  in  those  men  who  acted  with 
him,  while  I  reprobated  the  new  system.' 

*'  'Ay,  but  you  forget  that  it  was  owing  to  a  factious  meeting  of 
Whig  lords  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  appointed  minister.' 

"  'Sir,  there  was  no  faction  on  my  part  My  opinion  of  Mr. 
Canning  has  been  taken  from  your  majesty's  lips,  and  I  haye  seen 
no  cause  to  change  it. ' 

"Here  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  announced,  perhaps  fortu- 
nately ! 

**His  majesty  then  resumed:  *  Well,  when  I  came  to  town,  after 
seeing  WelllDgtou,  the  Chancellor,  and  Canning  and  Peel,  and  find- 
ing nothing  done — and  indeed  nothing  is  done  yet,  although  a  good 
deal  of  writing  has  passed— I  found  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  act 
The  Chancellor,  to  do  him  justice,  has  acted  rightly  and  consistently, 
for  he  stayed  in  before,  against  the  grain,  at  my  positive  entreaty, 
and  I  can  say  nothing  to  him.  But  what  can  I  say  to  those  who 
have  left  me  so  unexpectedly  and  wholly  uncalled  for?  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  I  cannot  understand.  Mr.  Canning  certainly  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Peel  had  named  a  person  under  whom  he 
thought  they  could  both  act,  and  that  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
But  this,  Mr.  Canning  said  he  did  not  think  would  answer,  or  be 
consistent  with  his  views  of  carrying  on  the  Government  What 
then  had  I  to  do?  or  what  course  had  I  to  steer?  No  one  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  any  arrangement  but  Mr.  Canning,  and  this  is 
the  predicament' 

*'I  then  urged  against  Canning  the  fact  of  losing  seven  col 
leagues,  and  then  placed  his  letter  of  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  the  King's  hands." 

The  most  cruel  blow  he  experienced,  however,  was  in  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Sumners,  the  two  bishops  whom  he  had  petted  and 
promoted.    One  of  these  he  tried  to  persuade  to  absent  himself,  at 
the  least,  but  he  declined. 
88 
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THE  KIKO  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  WnfCRBBTEB  (1). 

*«  Windsor  CasUe,  Kandi  lOth,  IflA 

"  Mt  dear  Bishop, 

'*  I  am  sure  that  in  all  you  do  you  are  influenced  by  the 
and  most  honorable  of  motives.    I  shaU  therefore  only  add  thai  I 
am  always  your  sincere  friend,  G.  R"* 

To  others  he  declared  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  now  King 
of  England,  O'Connell  King  of  Ireland,  and  he  himself  no  more 
than  Dean  of  Windsor.  To  Lord  Skelmersdale,  who  came  with  an 
address,  he  said,  "  Put  it  down,  take  a  chair,  and  let  us  hare  a 
talk."  He  then  complained  of  his  situation:  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  intended  until  the  speech  for  the  opening  of  Pv- 
liament  was  discussed  in  his  presence;  that  he  had  no  resource; 
that  no  other  Administration  could  be  formed.  And  be  added  that, 
'*  OS  he  was  recommended  to  go  to  some  Oerman  baths  for  his  legs. 
then  they  might  take  his  brother  William  (the  Duke  of  Clarence), 
who  would  make  them  a  good  Roman  Catholic  King.  And  then 
they  would  only  have  to  send  for  Dr.  3IuiTay  and  Dr.  Doyle  to  edu- 
cate the  Princess  Victoria, "  etc.  This  was  a  melancholy  pitiful  dis- 
play, and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  bishops  and  the  other  Protestant 
leaders,  when  they  came  to  compare  notes  of  his  professions  with 
his  acts,  could  recount  many  instances  of  his  "dupery,"  aa  they 
called  it. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  veteran  peer  Eldon.  who  had  been  to 
a  certain  extent  imposed  upon  by  his  grief,  writes  to  his  daughter - 
"  The  fatal  Bills  received  the  Royal  Assent  After  all  I  had  heard 
in  my  visits,  not  a  day's  delay!  God  bless  us  and  His  Chnrehr 
The  duke  himself  sent  down  the  Bill  to  the  King  with  other  papers. 
as  if  it  was  an  ordinary  transaction.  He  did  not  go  himseU,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  discussion  or  distressing  scene. 

THE  KINO  TO  THE  LORD  CHAVCELLOR. 

"  Windsor  Castle,  Mondaj  mofnlnr,  tan  o^doek, 

**  April  IS,  lan 

"The  King  returns  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  Bills  which  be  has 
forwarded  for  the  King's  signature,  which  are  now  completed.    As 


^  Lord  Ellenborough  also  giTOs  an  account  of  this  mamorahto 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Dulce  of  WelUnctoa's  "^De^atehet 
ence,  and  Memoranda.*'  under  the  date.  **Tha  Diaiy  of  Enenbowmh" 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  relgin  Is  announced  as  the  last  diaalaoC  tMi 
account  are  passing  through  the  press  (February,  1881),  so  I  haw  baea ' 
to  use  it. 
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the  ChtmcelloT  hu  (veiy  properly)  conceived  It  to  be  hii  dut^  to 
call  the  Eiog'H  BlteDtion  particularly  to  the  two  Billi  relatiTS  to 
the  RomaD  Catholics,  the  King  cannot  refraia  from  repeating  to  the 
Loid  ChunceUor  his  unaltered  Bentimenta  and  feellDga  with  respect 
to  them,  and  observing  that  the  King  never  before  affixed  Ui  name 
with  pain  or  regret  to  any  Act  of  the  Le^Uture." 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
1829—1880. 

These  events  naturally  embrulled  the  duke  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  How  indifferent  the  former  was,  and  what  his 
opinion  was  of  the  King's  brother,  is  set  down  in  a  pleasant  con- 
versation the  Duke  of  Wellington  held  with  Mr.  Greville  at  this 
time.    It  offers  to  us  a  good  appreciation  of  the  King's  character. 

'*  'I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  interrupt  him/  said  the  duke,  'and 
when  in  this  way  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  a  subject  in  the  way  of 
business  which  he  does  not  like,  I  let  him  talk  himself  out,  and 
then  quietly  put  before  him  the  matter  in  question,  so  that  he 
cannot  escape  from  it.  I  remember  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  going  to  Windsor  with  a  mob  at  his  heels  to  present  a  petition 
(during  the  late  discussions),  I  went  down  to  him  and  showed  him 
the  petition,  and  told  him  that  they  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
coming.  He  went  off  and  talked  upon  every  subject  but  that 
which  I  had  come  about,  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  let  him  go  on 
till  he  was  tired,  and  then  I  said:  "  But  the  petition,  sir;  here  it  is, 
and  an  answer  must  be  sent.  I  had  better  write  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  tell  him  your  Majesty  will  receive  it  through  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  write  the  letter  before 
I  leave  the  house.''  This  I  did,  finished  my  business  in  five  min- 
utes, and  went  away  with  the  letter  in  my  pocket.  I  know  him  so 
well  that  I  can  deal  with  him  easily,  but  anybody  who  does  not 
know  him,  and  who  is  afraid  of  him,  would  have  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  on  with  him.  One  extraordinaty  peculisritf 
about  him  is,  tliat  the  only  thing  he  fears  is  ridicule.  He  is  sfimid 
of  nothing  which  is  hazardous,  perilous,  or  uncertain;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  all  for  braving  difficulties;  but  he  dreads  ridlcnk, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  ssr 
casms  he  dreads,  has  such  power  over  him,  and  Lord  Anglcsej 
likewise;  both  of  them  he  hates  in  proportion  as  he  fears  them.'  I 
said  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  this,  as  neither  of  tbese 
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W«rewf(a,  or  lUcelf  to  make  him  ridiculous:  Iliat  if  be  bad  been 
■frud  at  8ef  too  or  AlT&ulej,  itcoulcl  tiavc  licca  understood.  'But,' 
rejoined  the  duke,  'be  never  sees  ilicsc  mun,  and  be  does  not  miud 
anybody  ho  does  not  see;  but  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland  nnd  Lord 
Anglesey  he  cannot  avoM  seeiug.  und  tbe  feoc  be  baa  of  nbat  t)iey 
may  say  to  him,  as  well  as  of  bim,  keeps  him  iu  awe  of  tbein.  No 
rann,  bowerer,  kuowstbe  Duke  of  Cumberland  belter  tlian  be  does; 
indeed,  all  I  know  of  tbe  Duke  of  Cuiiilierlund  I  know  from  liim, 
and  so  I  told  bim  one  day.  I  remember  a;;kiug  bim  why  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  so  unpopular,  and  lie  said,  "Becnuse  iliere 
never  was  a  father  well  with  bia  son.  or  husband  with  bis  wife,  or 
lover  with  bis  mistress,  or  a  friend  with  iiis  friend,  that  he  did  not 
try  to  make  mischief  between  them."  Ajid  yet  be  sulTers  this  man 
to  have  constant  acccsa  to  him,  [o  say  what  be  will  to  bim.  and 
often  acts  under  bis  influencu.'  I  said.  'You  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  speak  now,  don't  you?'  'Yes,  we  speak.  The  King 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  wanted  me  to  make  bim  an  npologj-.  I 
told  him  it  w.is  quite  impossible.  "  Why."  said  be,  "you  did  not 
mean  to  offend  the  Duke  of  Ciimtwrland,  I  am  sure."  "No,  sir." 
said  I;  "  I  did  not  wish  to  offend  him,  but  I  did  not  say  a  word 
that  I  did  not  mean.  When  wc  meet  the  royal  family  in  society 
they  are  our  superiors,  and  we  owe  them  all  respect,  and  I  should 
readily  apologize  for  anything  I  might  hare  said  offensive  to  tb^ 
duke;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  we  are  their  peers,  and  for  wliat 
I  say  there  I  am  responsible  to  the  House  alone."  "  But,"  said  tbe 
King,  "  be  said  you  turned  on  him  as  if  you  meant  to  address 
yourself  to  him  personally."  "  I  did  mean  it,  sir,"  said  I,  *'  and  I 
did  so  iMcause  I  knew  that  he  liud  been  here,  that  he  heard  things 
from  your  Majesty  which  be  bad  gone  and  misrepresented  and  mis- 
staled  in  other  quarters,  and  knowing  that,  I  meant  to  show  him 
that  I  was  aware  ot  it.  I  am  sorry  that  the  duke  is  offended,  but  I 
cannot  help  it,  and  I  cannot  muke  Liiu  an  apology. 

Tbe  duke  was  bo  afraid  that  the  King  would  twist  what  be  had 
said  into  an  apology,  and  report  it  to  bis  brother,  that  ha  took  cmre 
to  warn  him,  on  going  away.  "  Now,  sir,  remember  that  I  will 
not  apologize  to  tbe  duke;  and  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  th«refore 
not  convey  any  such  an  idea  to  bis  mind."  A  atninge  tone — but 
Justified — to  take  to  his  sovereign  t 

At  the  levee,  however,  bis  Majesty  could  show  hia  feellnga 
without  restraint,  receiving,  to  (be  delight  of  Lord  Eldoo,  all  hU 
opponents  with  studied  dlscourte^— notably-  the  pro-Catholle  pre- 
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laics — while  on  ^Ir.  O'Connell  he  turned  his  back,  in  as  offensive  a 
munner  as  he  could,  muttering  to  his  neighbor,  "  D :i  the  fel- 
low! what  docs  he  come  here  for?" 

We  now  find  the  King,  relieved  from  political  troubles,  making 
an  earnest  appeal  for  a  favorite. 

THE  ElXa  TO  THE  DUKS  OP  WELLINGTON. 

**  Royal  Lodge,  Januarr  II,  1999. 
•'  My  dear  Friend, 

"I  now  ^vrite  to  you  upon  a  matter  in  which  I  feel  Yer>'  much 

interested.     The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 

upon  Mr.  Nash's  business  has  been  delivered  in,  and  as  I  have  been 

informed  by  one  of  that  committee  (not  one  of  those  who  liad  any 

previous  predilection  towards  him),  'without  the  slightest  stain  or 

imputation  against  his  diameter.'    I  do  therefore  desire  tlmt  you 

will  direct  his  being  gazetted  by  himself,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  16th 

of  this  month,  as  a  baronet,  with  the  remainder  at  his  death  (as  he, 

Nash,  has  no  family  of  his  own)  to  his  nephew.  Mr.  Edwards,  a 

gentleman  of  excellent  character,  large  property,  who  sat  in  the  last 

Parliament,  and  who  has  proved  himself  a  thorough  supporter  of 

Government,  and  a  most  loyal  man,  besides  being  well  known  to 

me  personally.     ^Ir.  Nash  lias  been  most  infamously  used,  and  there 

is  but  one  opinion  about  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  only  an  act  of 

justice  personally  to  him,  but  to  my  own  dignity  that  this  ahould 

forthwith  be  done.     For,  if  those  who  go  through  the  furnace  for 

me,  and  for  my  service,  are  not  protected,  the  favor  of  the  sovereign 

becomes  worse  than  nugatory. 

**  Your  very  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R" 

The  duke,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
hinting  plainly  it  was  undesirable  for  the  King's  interests,  and 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  unfinished  works  at  the  new  palsce„  jt 
would  lead  to  opening  up  the  unpleasant  business  of  outlay  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  * '  fief  ore  he  can  lay  aside  prudence,"  he  wrote 
to  Sir  W.  Knighton,  very  significantly,  '*  he  must  give  tlia  €k>Teni* 
ment  all  the  strength  he  can."  Indeed,  in  connection  with  this  Tary 
matter,  the  duke  made  bitter  complaints  to  this  confidant  of  tlw 
treatment  he  was  experiencing.  "  Look  at  his  society  at  the  Lodge  I 
If  a  minister  (except  myself)  goes  to  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor 
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he  dare  not  approach.  Few  dnre  go  to  Ihe  council;  they  are  ill- 
received,  and  flee  lEicir  opponents  )ion<ircd  'uilli  the  greatest  favor 
and  attention.  What  must  the  world  think  of  this?  the  Irulli. 
namely,  that  the  King  wishes  Co  get  rid  of  11.4  all.  This  is  the  moat 
dignified  course — to  have  at  least  a  slrong  Governiueut  ia  liis  sup- 

The  Chancellor  declared  "hewaamad."  Hewna  greatly  pleased, 
Mr,  Greville  says,  with  the  duke's  duel,  dcckring  (hat  he  -would 
have  called  the  duke's  altention  to  the  matter.  Il  tvos  remarked' 
"  He  will  be  wnoting  to  fight  a  duel  himself."  and  the  pleasant 
Lord  Sefton  added  sarcastically,  "  Ho  will  be  sure  lo  think  that  he 
has  fought  one." 

Indeed  the  t=tate  of  bis  health  and  bis  mode  of  life  were  enough 
lo  account  for  much  of  bis  extravagaDce.  and  certainly  en!,rendered 
Ihose  strange  humors,  fancies,  and  even  delusions  whicli  marked  his 
Intler  days.  He  seldom  rose  till  about  sis  iu  the  evening,  having 
spent  roost  of  tbe  day  iu  bed  dozing  and  reading  newspapers.  Hii 
nights  were  wretched,  und  his  unhappy  valets  were  worn  out  altend- 
ingl  as  he  required  to  be  baaded  ereryttung,  even  bis  watch  if  it 
were  lying  Iwaide  him.  The  rooms  were  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
a  stove.  He  had  also  a  fancy  for  drinking  inordinate  quaulitiea 
of  cherry  brandy,  his  favorite  liqueur.  And  this  babit,  no  doubt, 
bemused  and  bemuddled  his  brain,  and  engendered  those  curious 
dreams  and  delusions  which  were  repeated  at  the  time  and  caused 


*  Mr,  □leillla  coDtlesceniled  to  qiHsdon  cloMlf  Che  King's  vslet.  En  aaveral 
lncerrfeHB,  oa  to  tlie  private  houaehold  details  uid  scandij.  and  ncelTed 
much  Inrormatlan  of  the  Idod  he  desired,  Whats  valet's  report  and  a  valet's 
judgmenL  are.  and  what  he  lees,  has  been  characterized  tij  Ur.  Carlrle.  Saya 
Orevijle:  "1  sent  fnr  Batctielor.  and  bad  a  loogtaUiwfth  him.  He  uld  Uia 
King  HOB  well,  but  weak;  (ila  conatlluHon  verj-BCrong;  no  tnaladj- about  him; 
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He  was  now  particularly  annoyed  by  an  incident  in  which  all  tlie 
art  of  the  duke  was  required  to  carry  the  point  desired.  Mr.  Den- 
man,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  had  remainetl  under  a  ban  in  his  pro* 
fession  ever  since  the  Quei^u's  trial,  having  worn  "a  stuff  gown  " 
now  for  two-aud-twenty  years.  This  ostracism  he  owed  to  the 
King,  often  unforgiving  and  relentless  where  he  hod  taken  a  dis- 
like. This  Denman,  after  vain  attempts  at  redress,  acquiesced  in 
believing  that  it  was  simply  owing  to  the  general  share  he  had  taken 
in  the  trial.  In  1828,  however,  he  learned  from  the  Chancellor  that 
the  King  s  rancor  was  owing  to  the  Greek  quotations  used  in  his 
speech,  and  which  the  King  took  as  scandalous  personal  imputa- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  the  matter,  saying: 
"I'll  do  it;"  Denman.  in  a  memorial,  declaring  that  no  such  insin- 
uation was  ever  in  his  mind,  and  that  such  would  have  been  abhor- 
rent to  his  feelings.  After  infinite  trouble  the  duke  prevailed, 
declaring  it  was  "  the  toughest  job  he  ever  had,"  and  that  the  King 
would  receive  his  explanation  and  allow  him  to  hold  a  patent  of 
precedence.  But  this  tanly  reparation  was  accompanied  by  a  pen- 
alty. The  King  stated  his  feeling.s  in  a  declaration  written  on  tlie 
memorial  Itself,  in  which  was  rather  cleverly  embodied  his  own 
vindication,  with  an  insinuation  of  disbelief  in  what  was  submitted 
to  him.* 

*'  The  King  has  read  the  statements  as  the  annexed  memorial: 

"The  King  could  not  believe  that  the  Greek  quotation  referred 
to  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  advocate  in  the  eagerness  and 
heat  of  argument;  nor  that  it  was  not  intended;  nor  that  it  had 
not  been  sought  for  and  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  a  gross  imputation.  The  King  there- 
fore considered  it  his  dutv  to  command  the  late  Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon.  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  never  to  approach  the 
King  with  the  name  of  the  memorialist. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  the  memorialist  has  distinctly  denied,  disowned, 
and  disclaimed  all  intention  to  apply  the  quotation  to  the  penon  of 
the  sovereign,  and  has  expressed  his  sorrow  that  the  King  should 
have  believed  he  intended  so  to  apply  it,  and  has,  moreover,  in  his 


brouf^ht  to  him  and  reads  their  contents.   Thej  are  liroiicfat  iip.bj 

or  Watson,  both  of  whom  have  keys  of  all  his  boxes.    He  nys  thsra  Is 

one  person  about  him  whom  he  likes.'* 

*  The  text  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Duke  of 
the  points  were  certainly  suggested  bj  the  King. 
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memorial  pmyed  his  JLijestf  to  believe  that  do  such  iasinualioo 
was  ever  made  by  him,  that  Ibe  idea  of  it  ceTer  entered  his  mind, 
the  King  coiomiiDds  that  he  may  have  u  potent  of  precedence  from 
the  day  of  ita  date."  * 

His  Majestr,  however,  had  not  learned  lo  be  magnanimous;  and 
in  November  of  Uiis  year,  the  Recorder,  whose  duty  il  was  ti>  pre- 
sent (Jic  report  on  sentenced  prisoner^  luiving  fallen  ill.  Uia  duty 
devolved  upon  Jlr.  Denman.  who  was  Common  Serjeant.  Thla 
produced  the  mo«t  citraotdinaiy  agitation  at  Windsor,  Uie  King 
vehemently  refusing  lo  receive  bis  enemy. 

The  dulve  having  announced  to  him  by  letter  this  stale  of  things, 
the  King  replied,  addressing  him  no  longer  as  "My  dear  friend." 

THE  SXS<3  TO  THE  SUKE  OF  WELLIXOTOM. 

"Roral  Lodge,  MoTember  B,  1SE9. 
"All  DRAB  DtJKE, 

"  Aj  it  is  impossible  for  me,  on  account  of  the  state  of  my 
eyes,  to  writ^  a  letter  by  candlelight,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  an  amanuensis  to  convey  to  you  my  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  of  your  letter  just  received. 

"  I  must  express  to  you  my  extreme  surprbc,  my  dear  duke,  thai 
you  should  suggest  to  me  tlint  I  should  either  decline  to  receive 
the  Recorder's  report  to-morrnw,  or  submit  to  the  indignity  of  re- 
ceiving the  Common  Sergeant  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  tiie  Recorder 
upon  the  occasion,  when  you  cannot  fail  to  know  the  insult  I  have 
received  from  tliat  individual;  and  you  ought  to  know  the  firmness 
of  my  character  in  uot  bearing  an  insult  from  any  human  being 
■witb  impunity. 

"A  provision  has  long  since  been  mode  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Recorder's  duties  in  the  event  of  his  indisposition,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Sergeant  Arabin  as  Deputy  Recorder  for  that  express 
purpose;  and  I  desire  that  he  should  attend  in  that  capacity  tO' 
morrow  rotlier  than  defer  the  report,  be  having  already  officiated  in 
that  character. 

*  It  muse  be  said,  that  but  tor  the  high  chkntcter  of  Deomui.  [C  would  bn 
almost  ImpoBiible  lo  accept  llio  eiplanation  giTen:  [or  it  B**ms  Iha  pa«sago 
-nhjob  ts  oftea  in  i)iiegIlDn  woB  discovered  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  supplied  U>  ibe 
counsel  to  be  u&ed  In  bis  speech.  The  allusion  Is  of  [he  mow  grota  and 
Ddenaive  kind,  and  certainlr  not  recondite  enougb  lo  have  escaped  a  man  at 
educuiion.  It  maj  have  been  uoliiienUoDal.  and  the  spealwr  have  fancied  It 
was  simply  a  general  allusion  lo  Ij-ranls  and  slave*,  and  liad  nol  Urns  to  con- 
sider Ibe  panlcular  InstnuaUmi. 
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"  I  must  express  a  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
be  troubled  relative  to  Mr. ,  as  no  consideration  will  ever  in- 
duce me  to  admit  that  individual  to  my  presence.  I  remain,  my 
dear  duke,  Your  sincere  Friend, 

"O.  R 

•*P.S. — Mr.  Peel  will  accordingly  announce  to  the  Deputy  Re- 
corder that  he  will  be  required  to  officiate  to-morrow." 

This  was  resolute  and  determined.  But  the  duke  proceeded  to 
deal  with  him  in  his  own  way.*  He  wrote  him  a  firm  letter,  show- 
ing him  the  ditliculties  of  the  situation  he  was  putting  himself  in, 
declaring  tliat  the  Council  must  be  put  off,  and  that  he  himself 
would  go  down  nnd  discuss  the  matter.  The  scene  that  followed 
seems  incredible.  The  duke  i)ointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  com- 
mitted to  receive  Denman,  having  coudoned  the  past;  on  which  his 
Majesty  declared  that  he  had  been  forced  into  it,  and,  growing  very 
violent,  swore  that  he  would  never  see  him;  on  which  the  duke 
replied  calmly  it  did  '*  not  signify  one  farthing"  how  long  the  exe- 
cutions were  put  off.  That  it  was  better  not  to  have  a  scandal  or  a 
scene  in  the  palace,  etc.  Then,  in  his  usual  way,  letting  the  King 
run  on  until  he  had  exhausted  himself,  he  brought  him  back  to  the 
point,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  put  off  once 
more. 

However,  in  this  particular  difficulty  a  solution  was  discovered, 
and  pressure  put  on  the  ailing  Recorder,  who  tried  to  get  well  as 
speedily  as  he  could. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  seems  something  ungracious  in  f<ncing 
a  king  to  do  what  was  so  distasteful.  But  the  duke  seems  to  have 
grown  into  a  sort  of  dislike  for  him,  joined  with  contempt.  *'  If  I 
had  known."  he  says  of  this  distressing  scene,  "in  January,  1828, 
one  tittle  of  what  I  do  now,  and  of  what  I  discovered  in  one  month 
after  I  was  in  office,  I  should  never  have  been  the  King's  minister, 
and  should  have  avoided  loads  of  misery!  However,  I  trust  thai 
Almighty  God  will  soon  determine  that  I  have  been  sutBclently 
punished  for  my  sins,  and  will  relieve  me  from  the  anhappy  ]ot 
which  has  befallen  me." 


*  All  allowance  maj  be  made  for  the  duke*!  reflentment  at  the  XlBf*S 
cere  treatment  of  bim ;  but  it  aeems  scarcel  j  becoming  that  the  Piima  ^"-<«»^t 
ahould  have  made  a  practice  of  sbowlnir  the  Kinip't  letters  faMUKrimliiately 
to  friends,  and  of  writing  and  uttering  complaints  of  his  soferaifB,  aad  oC 
using  very  intemperate  language  as  to  his  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 
1830. 

Thebs  was  another  influence  that  had  been  exerted  Teiy  actiTely, 
at  least  during  this  period — that  of  the  most  adroit  of  iniriguanUs, 
Madame  de  Lieven,  the  Russian  ambassadress.  She  had  a  particu- 
lar dislike  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  exerted  her  arts  in 
inflaming  the  foolish  bigotry  of  the  Duke  of  CnmberUmd;  and  when 
he  had  his  baggage  packed  and  was  ready  to  depart,  she  was 
believed  to  have  persuaded  him  to  remain.  The  duke  accused  her 
and  her  husband  of  playing  an  English  party  game,  instead  of  doing 
the  business  of  their  sovereign:  **  Since  I  have  been  in  oflSce,  I  have 
the  best  authority  for  asserting  that  both  have  been  engaged  (as 
principals)  in  intrigues  to  deprive  me  and  my  colleagues  of  power, 
since  January,  1828.  They  have  misrepresented  our  views  to  their 
sovereign,  and  been  the  cause  of  a  coolness  between  the  countries.*' 
He  had  actually  thought  of  having  them  recalled,  but  hesitated, 
especially  as  he  felt  himself  "  too  strong  for  them."  The  King  took 
pleasure  in  her  lively  society,  and,  as  she  gave  out,  in  retailing  his 
grievances  to  her.  For  nineteen  years  this  extraordinary  woman 
held  her  post,  occupying  a  position  such  as  no  foreign  envoy's  wife 
has  ever  done  before  or  since,  holding  an  equally  high  position  in 
the  fashionable  as  in  the  political  world.  Not  till  the  year  1884  did 
she  return  to  Russia. 

"The  gentlemanlike  manners  and  hospitality  of  the  prince,"  says 
Mr.  Raikes.  "combined  with  the  talents  and  grand  air  of  the  prin- 
cess, rendered  their  house  not  only  the  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished society,  but  the  rival  of  our  own  most  magniflcent  establish- 
ments. She  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  cabals  with  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  year  1827,  which  ended  in  the  resignation  of  the  duke,  and 
the  short-lived  Administration  of  the  other.  On  his  grace's  return 
to  office  in  1828,  she  was  anxious  to  regain  his  friendship,  but  the 
breach  had  been  too  flagrant  ever  to  be  entirely  made  up  again. 
That  event  and  the  death  of  the  Empress-mother,  with  whom  she 
was  living  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  correspondence,  latterly 
very  much  diminished  lier  political  importance  in  London.    Prince 
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Lieven  was  alwa3rs  very  much  supposed  to  act  according  to  her  sof  • 
gcstions.  She  was  a  great  favorite  of  Greorge  IV.,  who  much  ad- 
mired her  musical  talents,  and  in  those  days  she  was  a  constant  vis- 
itor at  the  cottage  in  Windsor  Park." 

Not  loss  annoy cil  was  the  duke  by  the  various  attempu  of  the 
King  to  exercise  patronage  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  minister. 
He  was  often  "caught"  in  attempts  of  this  kind.     But  the  duke 
held  him  In  check  with  a  cold  stem  authority.    Thus,  in  August,  be 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  over  to  Paris  on  a  visit  to  Charlet  2C. 
and  Sir  AV.  Knighton  was  despatched  to  Walmer.  to  open  the  mat- 
ter.    The  duke,  as  he  said,  "  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  foolish  pro- 
ject," showing  at  once  that  as  the  French  King  was  highly  unpopu- 
lar, it  would  be  looked  on  as  an  attempt  to  give  him  support.     He 
sometimes  met  a  mortifying  rebuff  even  from  those  to  whom  he 
wished  to  extend  his  bounty  in  an  irregular  way,  as  when  he  sent 
for  Lord  Aberdeen  to  tell  him  that  he  intended  sending  a  ribbon  to 
his  brother.     It  is  amusing  to  see  the  adroit  caution  with  which  Che 
Thane  puts  the  offer  aside,  writing  the  while  to  the  Prime  Minister: 
"The  King."  he  says,  "after  giving  me  'Nugent's  Histon-,' men- 
tioned my  brother  with  great  approbation ;  upon  which  I  thanked 
him  for  his  gracious  intentions  towards  him.     He  said  that  the  rib- 
bon should  l)e  sent  out  to  him  directly,  and  desired  me  to  go  to  Nay- 
lor,  and  have  it  done  directly.     I  told  him  that  I  had  already  com- 
municated to  my  brother  his  3Iajesty's  gracious  intentions,  which  I 
was  sure  would  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  that  he  could  very  well 
alTonl  to  wait.    lie  pressed  this  two  or  three  times,  to  which  I  al- 
ways made  the  sjime  answer;  at  last  he  said  very  abruptly:  'Very 
well,  just  as  you  please.'    I  thought  it  would  be  rather  too  strong 
to  tell  him.  in  direct  words,  that  he  ought  to  speak  to  you.     He  was 
in  very  good  humor,  and  appeared  to  be  very  well.    As  usual,  he 
talked  a  great  deal  at)out  the  Lievens.     He  abused  Lord  Grey,  and 
told  me  that,  sitting  with  Madame  de  Lieven  some  time  ago.  and 
talking  alH)ut  the  French  Government,  she  had  said  that  Chateau- 
briand was  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  country,  and  that 
Charles  X.  ought  to  make  him  his  minister.     The  King  replied  that 
Charles  X.  was  not  fallen  quite  so  low  as  that,  and  need  not  so  dis- 
grace biniM'If ;  adding  tliat  it  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  if  he  were 
to  send  for  Lord  Grev." 

^Vnoihtr  couiHct  was  even  more  mortifying  for  his  Majesty.  In 
XovcinlMT,  General  Garth — associated  with  so  many  distresnn^ 
scenes  in  the  ilhiess  of  the  late  King— died,  and  the  Comniander-in- 
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Cliief,  Lord  Hiil,  submitted  two  nnmca  for  promolion:  but  Ilie  King 
nomiuulcd  Iwo  frienclK  of  bis  own.  The  duke,  cnllnl  in  council. 
scwned  to  shirk  tlie  matler,  advising  Ills  friend,  if  the  King  per 
Biiilcd,  "  not  to  go  on ;"  odoiODiBbing  bis  friend  that,  "if  be  docs  go 
ou,  and  gives  nuj,  tburowill  be  an  end  tokU  authority.''  Finally, 
if  tbL-  Kiug  does  not  yield,  Ilieu  "send  for  me."  "  Unless  Uie  King 
gives  way,"  be  added  id  bjs  bluol  tnsbion,  "  tbis  oJTalr  cnunol  be 
Bttiled.  We  cunnot  iillow  the  Duke  of  Cuinberiiind  to  condui-i  ilie 
military  affiiira  of  the  eounlrj-.*'  As  a  mutter  of  course  bis  WnJi'Sty 
bud  to  ylL-ld. 

THE  KISO  TO  LORD  niLI- 

"  Kofal  Lodge,  Not,  23.  IS3B. 

"My  DEMI  Lord, 

"Subsecjuent  lo  tbereceipt  of  yotir  letter  this  dny.  your  letter 
of  tbc  lOlb  reached  my  band:  nnd,  with  reference  to  the  recom- 
mcndiition  therein  preferred.  I  have  fo  observe  lo  you  that  I  consider 
it  essentiid  for  the  service  that  the  Royal  Dragoons  should  ever  be 
held  by  an  otilccrof  muk  (notwithstanding  the  two  successive  prec- 
edents to  the  coutnirj');  and  ns  Liciil.-Giiicral  Vumhileur  baa  al- 
ready n  regiment  of  equal  emolunii'ni,  I  prefer  that  Lieut. -General 
Lord  Edward  Somerset  should  he  removed  from  the  !7Ih  Lancers 
to  the  Itoyals.  I  readily  accede  to  your  recommend  a  lion  of  Hajor- 
General  Sir  John  Elley  lo  succeed  lo  the  17lh  Lancers;  butlnrclia- 
quishing  in  bis  favor  my  recommendiitlon  of  Major-General  Sir  E. 
Eerrison,  I  must  express  my  desire  that  Major-Oeneral  Kerrison  be 
selected  for  the  next  occurring  nicuncy:  and  that  in  future  you 
shoulj]  pursue  the  mode  adopted  by  ray  late  lamented  brother. 
namely,  that  of  submitting  for  promotion  three  or  four  names  to  me 
for  my  selection. 

■'G.  R" 

In  the  following  instance  the  appointment  was  uneiceptionable: 
but  the  King  probably  guessed  that  he  was  only  audcipatiog  the 
course  of  those  in  authority,  an<<  wu.^  eager  to  bave  the  credit  of 
being  the  author  cf  the  miggestion. 

THE  KlNa  TO  THE  DOKE  OP  WELLtNOTON. 

"Rdj-oI  Lodge.  AugiiMSS. 

"  Mt  dear  Friend, 

"  I  hove  Just  written  to  Lord  Hill,  iu  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  and  sudden  deatb  of  poor  Sir  Henry  Torrena  being 
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reported  to  me,  to  acquaint  him  of  my  intention  that  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor  should  be  his  successor.  I  am  sure  that  neither  yon,  nor 
Lord  Hill,  nor  myself,  nor  indeed  the  whole  army,  can  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  appointment.  His 
long  service  as  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-diief  (my  late  for- 
ever-regretted brother),  and  in  which  place  he  succeeded  the  bte 
Sir  Henry  Torrens  when  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-General,  en- 
titles him ;  while  by  the  correctness  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the 
amiable  tone  of  his  manners  to  evciy  one,  he  gained  and  insured  to 
him  the  afTectlons,  good-will,  and  respect  of  the  army.  One  word 
more :  besides,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  him  at  the  head  of 
mv  own  staff. 

"Tliis  appointment  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  be  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral  will  of  course  vacate  the  office  of  Surveyor-in-€rent;nil  to  the 
Onlaance,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  have  the  earliest 
information  of  it. 

"  Always  your  sincere  Friend, 

•'G.R- 

In  December,  when  a  political  question  of  extreme  delicacy 
arose,  the  King  allowed  his  own  prejudices  to  influence  him  in  a 
most  irregular  interference.  The  question  was  that  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  Prince  Leopold  learned  that  the 
Duke  of  Cuml>erland  had  been  closeted  hours  with  the  King,  and 
had  handed  him  a  letter  in  favor  of  the  Prioce  of  Mecklenburg, 
one  of  the  candidates.  The  King  told  Lord  Aberdeen  that  he 
intended  writing  to  the  Kin;r  of  Prus^sia  in  his  favor.  The  duke 
determined  that  this  interference  should  end,  and  declared  to  his 
correspondent  tliat  '*  cither  you  or  I**  must  have  a  discussion  with 
his  Majesty.  Tlie  latter  gave  waj-,  engaging  to  make  no  further 
answer  but  one  of  civility.  Tlie  duke  however  ascertained  from 
the  Prussian  minister  that  the  King  had  actually  promised  his  sup- 
port to  the  candidate.  There  was  more  behind  this  than  at  first 
appeared.  For  there  was  here  an  unworthy  dislike  of  long  stand- 
ing to  one  of  the  candiilates — bis  son-in-law  Prince  Leopold — ^whom 
he  was  trying  to  deprive  of  his  annuity.  The  prince  had  appeakd 
indignantly  to  the  duke:  *'  The  King  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
exposes  himself  in  a  manner  unprecedented  as  a  British  king;  in 
acting  upon  a  feeling  of  dislike,  which,  I  can  say  with  tmth,  I 
have  never  given  him  cause  for  these  fourteen  yemrs.**  BQa  Maj- 
esty, having  unavailingly  shown  his  feelings,  yielded  the  pctfnt 


Early  in 
MarQ>oroagiL  Eihue:.  ?'^  ZT^ 


-Sax, 

"  I  I**^n  ''ixli  Tbe  an^  ^rnfonnt  jiirf  bxai  Lms  A&^& 

deen,  tbai  jnnr  'M^rjcScr  i*  ffwttirint  -viHi  m 

"  I  nerer.  dnrtng  iB.  :lie  Ifieen  j^aa  socc 

countr?.  ha.-nt  brea  im]ilii?;a  trfi^Tcacejad  tT»ptgt.  OK.     Fvap 

pan.  I  Iiavi;  sitit^  <ii>teiTiiiiicd  ^ensro  «na-<iii  :tiu  acv^eow^ 

I  coaldn't  2ive  1  more  ourtud.  Esnntif  dua  tta«Ba7Ha^nacM« 
joor  baud  rhe  pMunn  :a  wbidLOie  a 

"I  will eaoibnD.  cc 

Tli*  Prinne  of  Hecklenh   r 
Camberlaod.  which  armim   ■■ 
b«  Kin  eserral  m  rbe  p<!r 
TUe  Iair«r.  in  Jann^iT  liari 
T^ei^nce  Co  :lii9  maOi^r. 
hoslililj,  but  I  amipiBiii  '-iu. 
cnmpiain  nf  his  reports  il 
usin*  rnnr  Majpwy'j  oaitu 
■ctfn   in   thia  onimny,  is 
inWrriews  with  yonr  TSaya, 
tXj'i  ImifriagE.  cren  when  ;i< 
It  expom  four  Xaj/eKf  ta  be 


^■b  pnltiVal  piHW 
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istcTs  to  whom  you  do  not  give  your  confidence.  I  supplicate  your 
Majesty's  attention  to  this  subject. " 

Perhaps  the  last  instance  of  unjustifiable  interference  took  place 
a  few  weeks  before  the  King's  demise,  in  April.    A  person  named 

C ,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  bad  been 

capitally  convicted  for  setting  fire  to  his  house.  A  petition  had 
been  sent  to  Windsor,  where  it  had  been  supported  by  high  influ- 
ence, and  urged  upon  the  Home  SecreUiry.  The  Lord-Lleutemuit, 
unaware  of  this  interference,  had  refused  to  extend  any  mercy. 
Meanwhile  the  King,  eager  to  gratify  those  who  were  interested, 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

THE  KING  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NGRTHUMBERLAin). 

**  Windsor  Castle,  10th  April,  18801 
**  My  dear  Duke, 

'*  Having  received  a  petition  from  the  respectable  inhabitants 

of  the  county  of  Glare  in  favor  of  P C ,  now  under  sentence 

of  death  for  burning  his  house,  and  there  being  some  favorable 

circumstances  in  his  cc^e,  I  am  desirous  of  exercising  the  best 

prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  of  mercy,  in  saving  his  life;  leaving 

to  your  grace  the  commutation  of  punishment  you  may  think  fit. 

"  My  e^es  being  indifferent,  I  make  use  of  an  amanuensis. 

**  Your  sincere  Friend, 

"Oeorob  R*' 

The  excitement  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  interference  was  great,  the 
Duke  taking  part  with  the  Secretary.  It  was  announced  to  be 
"quite  intolerable."  Letters  were  despatched  down  to  Windsor  of 
the  usual  reproving  character.  ^Vfter  all,  the  offence  did  not  appear 
to  be  great.  But  the  King  at  the  time  was  on  the  eve  of  his  last 
sickness,  and  languidly  gave  up  the  point,  being  foand  "  ready  to 
accept  any  suggestion  about  C .'* 

The  strange  idea  of  secluding  himself,  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him  for  some  years,  was  in  part  owing  to  his  consciousneM 
of  the  alteration  in  his  figure  and  appearance,  which  had,  alaal 
grown  bulky  and  1)loAted  to  a  degree  which  no  vanities  or  flatteries 
could  blind  him  to.  Even  the  well-known  picture  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  representing  the  King  on  a  sofa,  and  in  which  this 
painter  had  no  doubt  softened  these  blemishes  as  much  as  possible, 
exhibits  this  corpulency  to  a  remarkable  degree.*   The  singular  life 

^  This  well-known  portrait  was  lately  sold  for  seventy 
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be  led  at  Windsor  for  some  years  seemed  to  give  an  idea  of  un- 
settled mind.  All  the  rides  at  Windsor  were  strictly  guarded,  no 
one  was  admitted,  while  his  outrider  rode  on  before  to  see  that  no 
one  was  spying.  A  favorite  spot  of  the  King's  was  the  sandpit, 
near  which  his  "  menagerie*'  was  maintained,  and  here  be  was  fond 
of  partaking  of  his  favorite  clierry  brandy,  kept  specUUly  for  bis 
majesty.  Here  he  devised  those  strange  whims  and  '*fads"  of  the 
hour:  *'a  new  dress  for  the  Guards,"  a  new  mode  of  folding  the 
envelope  of  a  letter,  in  which  form  he  required  all  papers  to  be  sent 
to  him.  This  system  led  him  to  adopt  a  lazy  languid  life,  very 
prejudicial  to  his  health.  The  picture  of  this  closing  scene  of  one 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  pleasure  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  No 
doubt  that  life  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  he  choaen  to  adopt 
a  more  active  course,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  sort  of  languid 
state,  as  he  so  strangely  did,  shutting  himself  up  at  Windsor  at  bia 
Lodge,  and  with  eccentricity  worthy  of  the  proprietor  of  Fonthill 
Abbey. 

In  February,  1830,  Mr.  Greville,  who  had  been  at  Windsor  for  a 
Council,  noted  that  he  was  very  blind,  mistaking  the  Chancellor 
for  Mr.  Peel.  At  the  same  time  Sir  W.  Knighton  experienced  his 
irritability,  ''expressed  in  his  manner,  .as  well  as  in  hia  frame.** 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  solicitous  about  a  contribution  to  the 
enlargenicDt  of  "our  church"  at  Kew,  which  was  at  a  standstill, 
was  gratified  by  a  "noble  and  kingly  donation"  from  his  royal 
brother,  whom  he  found  looking  pale,  and  seeming  to  labor  under 
an  opprcssion  of  his  chest.  The  fact  was,  he  was  known  from  the 
beginning  to  be  suffering  from  dropsy,  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
other  dangerous  maladies,  and  his  condition  was  serious;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  both  Halford  and  Knighton  hoped  that  his  good  con. 
stitution  would  help  him  through. 

Now  the  strange  lists  of  delusions  under  which  he  labored  re- 
ceived an  addition.  Talking  enthusiastically  of  the  performances 
of  Fleur-deLys,  who  won  the  cup  at  Goodwood,  he  came  at  last  to 
think  "  he  hod  ridden  the  horse  himself."  His  collection  of  clothes 
sold  by  auction  after  his  death  might  have  filled  a  green-room  ward- 
robe. He  hardly  ever  gave  away  anything,  Mr.  Greville  heard 
from  his  page,  except  his  linen,  which  was  distributed  every  year. 
"These  clothes  are  the  perquisite  of  his  pages,  and  will  fetch  a 
pretty  sum.  There  are  all  the  coats  he  has  ever  had  for  fifty  yean^ 
three  hundred  whips,  canes  without  number,  every  sort  of  nniformy 
the  costumes  of  all  the  orders  in  Europe,  splendid  fiu%  peliMOi^ 
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hunting-coats  and  breeches,  and  among  other  things  a  dozen  pair 
of  corduroy  breeches  he  had  made  to  hunt  in  when  Don  Mig^iel 
was  here.  His  profusion  in  these  articles  was  unbounded,  becauw 
he  never  paid  for  them,  and  his  memory  was  so  accurate  that  he 
recollected  every  article  of  dress,  no  matter  how  old.  and  that  they 
were  always  liable  to  be  called  on  to  produce  some  particular  coat 
or  other  article  of  apparel  of  years  gone  by." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  a  real  affection  for  him.  kept 
troubling  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  strange  letters.  He  says- 
**The  critical  situation  of  the  sovereign  must  make  me  think  wri- 
ously,  and  I  consider  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  I  see  the  true 
objects  contained  in  the  lost  letter  as  your  grace  does;  and  I  trust 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  illness  our  sentiments  will 
agree,  for  I  must  look  to  your  grace  in  that  event,  which  wnald 
involve  me  in  particular,  and  the  empire  at  large,  in  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  of  monarchs.  But  I  am  lament- 
ably afraid  of  the  worst,  which  God  avert." 

He  was  particularly  sensitive  as  to  the  vbits  of  his  family,  which 
he  thought  disturbed  the  King. 

•'I  am  afraid,"  he  wrote  on  May  11th.  "the  King  will  not  be 
found  at  all  better,  because  this  day  he  has  appointed  to  see  Princess 
Augusta  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  These  interviews  produce 
harm  instead  of  good,  and  unfortunately  my  sisters  have  not  the 
power  to  restrain  their  feelings." 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  May,  and  we  find  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Peel  interchanging  views  in  a  businesslike  way  as 
to  the  issue.  **  Pray  consider."  wrote  the  latter,  "as  to  summoning 
the  Council  in  c:isc  of  the  King's  death."  The  duke  feared  that 
the  result  was  certain.  Yet  it  was  strange  to  find  the  moribund 
King  still  planning  his  building  improvements:  a  question  of  bring- 
ing the  estim.ite  for  the  Windsor  buildings  offered  great  difficultiei. 
owinir  to  the  temper  of  the  House:  "difficulties  aggravated  by  his 
tenacity  on  the  subject  of  the  passage  from  Carlton  Gardens,  which 
it  is  imp()*:sible  to  remove  or  soften  at  present."  The  duke  saw  him 
on  the  5th,  the  day  l)efore  he  had  a  serious  .<«izure  which  lasted  for 
an  hour,  but  he  recovered  by  degrees  and  slept  well.  He  eat  with 
»in  appetite  and  talked  of  himself  in  gowi  spirits,  expressing  a  hope 
that  *•  he  should  .<»oon  g{it  out."  He  still  preserved  his  looks.  The 
duke  had  ventured  on  an  ominous  but  salutary  step — the  sending  Dr. 
Carr,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  to  remain  at  the  Castle, 
and  with  wliom  the  King  had  **  two  satisfactory  conversations.'' 
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So  the  da;s  dragged  on,  the  King  now  rnllying.  now  going  back; 
so  that  Sir  W.Enightoa began  to  tliink  that  lie  would  recover;  but 
Halford  and  Tiemef  did  not  gii-c  liim  maaj  days  of  life.  Waller. 
uiotber  doctor,  thouglit  the  dao^cr  was  from  a  suddcD  attack  oo 
bis  cbeaL  Yet  he  himselt  coulil  not  bear  to  tluuk  tliere  wns  daoger, 
bat  wTtts  full  of  plans,  and  talked  cheerfully  o(  the  coraiog  Ascot 
meeting.  On  tlie  S3rd  bis  symptoms  became  worse,  aud  u  few  days 
later  Enlghtoa  was  writing  that  he  was  gradually  breniiing  down. 
On  that  day  be  was  persuaded  to  siga  an  appeal  to  PariJaincDt  for 
the  use  of  a  stamp  to  be  albicd  in  the  prcseuce  of  persons  lie 
deputed  for  Ibe  purpose.  Lord  Farnborougii  was  oamed.  because 
bis  society  was  agreeable  to  him;  aod  the  King  refused  to  nnme 
any  one  else  as  joint  offidul.  though  pressed.  Lord  Fnru borough. 
being  about  seventy  years  old,  accepted  reluctantly.  Sir  W. 
Knighton  bad  placed  on  his  Majesty's  table  "a  quarto  Bible  of  targe 
size,  an  attention  which  the  King  appreciated,  and  it  was  remarlced 
read  in  the  volume  a  good  deal."  At  the  begioniog  of  the  next 
month  a  form  of  prayer  was  issued  by  the  Archbishop  at  Canter- 
bury in  the  usual  form  of  such  papers. 

Dr.  Carr  afterwards  related  tbat  lie  repeated  this  prayer  on  bb 
knees  by  the  King's  bedside.  At  the  close,  his  Majesty,  Imving  lis- 
tened to  it  with  his  utmost  atteritioo,  three  times  repented  "Amen" 
with  the  greatest  fervor  and  devotion.  He  expressed  bimselt  highly 
gratified  with  it,  and  begged  tbat  his  thanks  should  Ik  conveyed  to 
its  author.  On  June  the  8th  the  physicians  toU  him  of  the  proba- 
ble result.  To  which  he  replied,  exactly  as  his  brother  hod  done. 
"God's  will  be  done."  Andoo  the  13liibe  received  the  sacrament 
and  "talked  a  good  deal." 

Then  came  a  rally.  The  disease,  it  was  thought,  was  then  ar- 
rested, and  it  was  thought  he  might  go  on  fora  long  time,  as  his 
appetite  and  digestion  seemed  to  improve.  But  the  weakness  of 
the  heart  might  kill  him  at  any  moment.  The  truth  was  be  never 
could  be  got  to  submit  to  the  treatment  regularly  or  to  take  the 

In  the  course  of  Friday  evening,  the  a5ih.  before  nine  o'clock, 
the  phyaiciana  intimated  their  ioahilily  to  give  him  further  relief, 
and  their  opinion  that  his  last  uiomenls  were  rapidly  approacliing. 
To  Ibis  communication  his  Majesty  replied,  "  God's  will  be  done:" 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  he  asked,  "  Where  is  Chichester?"  Tba 
Bishop  of  Chichester  was  instantly  summoned  to  the  royal  chamber, 
and  at  his  hands  tbe  dying  »iDvereign  received  the  sacrament. 
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During  the  administration  of  this  rite  his  ^lajcsty  was  much  less 
troubled  by  the  cough  than  he  had  previously  been. 

A  simple  and  not  undramatic  account  of  the  last  scene  was  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  a  correspondent  who  withheld  his 
signature. 

**  At  half-past  eleven  on  Friday  night,  not  finding  himself  worse 
than  he  had  been  for  some  days,  he  dismissed  Sir  H.  Halford. 
who  had  attended  him  from  seven  in  the  morning.  His  3rajesty 
composed  himself  for  the  night,  and  the  pages  retired  to  tlie  outer 
room.  The  King  soon  fell  asleep  in  the  position  to  which  he  had 
accustomed  himself;  leaning  on  a  table,  his  forehead  resting  on  one 
hand,  and  the  other  in  Sir  Wathen  Waller's,  who  was  sitting  up 
with  him.  He  slept  ver}'  quietly  till  a  quarter  to  two,  when  he 
awoke  and  asked  for  his  medicine,  and  after  it  he  had  a  little  clove 
tea.  He  then  resumed  his  former  ])osition  and  slept  again  for  an 
hour,  when  he  desired  a  page  to  lie  rung  for,  when  he  had  a  purga- 
tive motion.  He  returned  to  his  own  armchair  and  ordered  the 
windows  to  be  opened,  according  to  his  custom  day  and  night.  He 
said  he  was  a  little  faint,  and  asked  for  some  sal  volatile.  This  he 
endeavored  several  times  to  drink,  but  could  not  Sir  H.  Halford 
was  then  called  by  his  command.  His  Majesty  then  pressed  the 
hand  of  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  which  still  remained  in  his.  more 
strongly  than  usual,  and  looking  full  at  him,  exclaimed:  **  My  boy, 
Viis  18  death  r*  and  then  closing  his  eyes,  reclined  bock  in  his  chair. 
At  this  instant  Sir  H.  Halford  entered  the  room.  His  Majesty  gave 
him  his  hand,  but  never  spoke  afterwards;  and  with  a  very  few 
short  breathings,  expired  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  a  quarter  after 
three  o'clock.  June  2Gth.  Sir  W.  Knighton.  Sir  M.  Tiemey,  Mr. 
Brodie — whose  room  was  much  more  distant — and  Sir  H.  Halford 
entered  the  room,  and  were  present  during  his  last  moments.  Sir 
AV.  Knighton  had  sat  up  all  Thursday  night."* 

*  His  will  was  made  in  1823  by  Lord  Eldon,  and  his  ezeeutori  were  Loid 
Giffonl  and  Sir  W.  Kni^irhton.  On  searching  his  cabinets  and  drawcn  (tte 
Duke  of  WellinRrton  told  Mr.  Qreville)  when  be  died  they  found  £10,000  in  his 
boxes,  and  money  scattered  about  everywhere,  a  great  deal  of  goUL  Tbera 
were  about  500  pocket-b<K>ks,  of  different  dates,  and  in  erery  one  mooty-' 
guinjoH.  one- pound  notes,  one,  two,  or  three  in  each.  He  bad  never  bItsb 
away  or  parted  with  anrthinfr.  There  was  a  prodigioiu  ({uantlty  of  hair- 
women's  hair— of  all  colors  and  lengths,  some  locks  with  the  powder  aod 
pomatum  still  sticking  to  them:  heaps  of  women's  glor^n^gage*  d'cunour 
which  he  had  got  at  balls,  and  with  the  perspiration  still  mariced  oo  tte 
Angers;  notes,  and  letters.    The  whole  were  destroyed.    Mr.  Y. 
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There  is  Gom^thicg  touchiog  in  (Uis  spectacle,  and  that  pressure 
of  tlie  lianda  of  those  he  liked,  at  audi  ii  crisis,  showed  that  hU 
oScciioaute  temper  was  of  a  geauiuucust.  But  the  "looliiag  full" 
alhis  friend,  nith  the  slmngc  expressioa:  "My  boy,  Iliia  is  death!" 
has  aa  awful  and  original  gbuGtliDcss,* 


jJiins  bis  Government  wimlf,  that  tbe 
money  mattfrfwliicli  the  iluliu  told  me  of  lieforel  baa  lieen  actllwl  by 'con- 
crivaDC?eii.'  or  tbal  tbey  must  bnve  goaa  to  Purliomeut  for  tbe  amouDt;  tbal 
be  bas  Just  onlered  plale  Ui  the  amount  of  £25,000."  Tba  royal  plale  at 
Windsor  Ls  said  dovr  to  be  wonb  Jil.BDO.OOO,  Tbe  gold  sertics.  ordered  by 
Ueorse  IV,.  dinei  IW  perjons.  and  tie  also  oddnl  to  Ilie  coUecilon  one  of  the 
flneU  wtne-coolera  bi  tbe  Korbl.  a  tbleld  tanned  ol  snuITboxeB  wonb  £K)m, 
and  thirty  doteu  plates  irorUi  £10,000.  There  are  alio  a  narfelj-  at  pieces 
brouebt  from  abroad  and  from  India:  the  latter  include  a  pt'acocJc  of  pw- 
clouit  jtones  of  every  kind,  wonli  iiau.iMU.  and  TIppoo'.i  (ootslooL  a,  tiger's 
bead  irtth  orj-Jtal  teeib.  and  a  solid  ingot  nl  gold  for  his  lonsue.  nTillst  the 
Calhollo  Bill  was  passing,  it  was  said  tliat  ho  onletwJ  plato  almost  dally  to 
aoDoy  bis  mintslen.  His  uoronatloa  cosi  £:ifiO,000.  Inileed,  rlurlng  these  last 
days,  the  reii;ii  of  eitniiVagaDce  may  be  gaibered  from  tbe  stale  of  things  In 
tlie  Lord  Steward's  deparlmeot.  Ope  »bo  in  the  succeedinE  reign  bad  to  re- 
fonn  this  Augean  disorder  thus  describes  the  slate  of  things!  "TberewasaD 
allowance  of  £500  a  year  to  tbe  lower  servants  In  lieu  of  small  beer.  Thahia- 
lory  la  tbai.  when  allowed  small  beer  in  kind,  they  were  all  allowed  accen 
ad  libilum  to  the  cellar,  and  otlen  would  not  take  tbe  trouble  to  turn  tbe 
cock  after  having  drawn  chtdr  quantity,  but  let  hogsheads  nin  off  from  very 
wantonness.  The  then  olIlceiB  in  power,  ii^slead  of  punisbbig  them,  thought 
it  right  to  (urn  the  beer  into  money  ithe  servants  having  ale  and  porter 
besides  fully  sufScient):  and' hence  this  £500  a  year  compensation  for  not 
lielog  permitted  to  contUiue  tbia  wasteful  extravagance.  Every  pensun  seems 
aiiowed  to  carr?  away  as  much  provision  as  he  con  scnuuble  for,  after  being- 
bimaeif  satisfied.  If  a  bottle  of  wine  or  porter  ii  opened  for  a  glass,  the  rest 
is  csn-ied  03;  tbe  meat  inn  napkin,  which  seldom  finds  its  way  back  ugaln; 
and,  hi  addition  to  rhls,  scorta  of  persoos  who  bare  no  connection  with  the 
domestic  eatabllsbmeoi  appear  to  run  riot  upon  the  unlimited  allowance  (or 
these  tables." 

•  Tbere  were  several  forma  given  out  of  this  ejaculation.  "  O  God:  I  am 
dying:''  as  if  in  despair.  Mr.  Ralkea  has  It:  "  n'alty!  what  is  Ihlsl  It  is 
death.  They  have  deceived  me!"  This  last  expresaloa  must  have  been 
uttered,  and  has  often  been  ifpeated.  In  some  admirable  remarks,  sugftested 
by  this  scene.  Sit  Henry  Halford  vindicates  the  course  he  pursued,  and  with 
such  good  sense  and  feehng,  as  shows  that  he  was  etnlQenUy  Bulled  W  have 

with  danger  in  private  life,  tbe  phj-siclan  has  need  of  discretion  and  sound 

his  patient  Is  of  so  elevated  a  ststloi 


perform.  ai>l  only  to  the  sick  personage  and  bl 


Mtety  becoinm  ai 

a  object  of 

the  pbysieian  lia= 

.  a  duty  to 

[omily,  but  also  to 

the  public. 
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During  these  painful  scenes  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  irnxge 
of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  his  affections  and  plighted  his 
troth,  was  not  absent  from  his  thoughts.  A  letter  from  3Ir8.  Fitz- 
herbcrt  was  brought  to  him,  in  which  that  much-tried  lady  offered 
to  come  to  him,  and  watch  over  and  soothe  his  last  moments.  She 
was  told  afterwards  that  her  remembrance  was  said  to  have  given 
him  much  comfort.  She  cherished  the  belief  that  he  always  wore 
round  liis  neck  her  miniature,  and  desired  to  liave  it  buried  with 
him. 

In  the  early  days  of  their  affection  the  Prince  had  given  her  a 
jewel,  which  she  had  formed  into  two  lockets,  to  hold  their  minia- 
tures. On  tlie  first  breach  she  returned  his,  but  he  did  not  hers, 
which  was.  as  the  true  woman  seemed  to  think,  a  proof  of  affection, 
reluctant  to  part  with  all.  Lortl  Albemarle  heard  that  he  begged 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  might  be  buricil  as  he  lay,  without 
his  night-dress  being  disturbed;  and  he  adds  that  the  Duke  could 
not  resist  looking  to  see  the  reason  of  this  request,  and  found  the 
jewel  round  his  neck,  and  "attached  to  a  dirty  piece  of  black 
ribbon."    This  the  Duke  told  to  Mrs.  Damer. 

who,  in  their  extreme  solicitude  for  his  recovery,  Fometimes  deiire  di** 
closures  which  are  incompatible  with  it.  These  public  documents  m*y 
become  known  to  the  royal  sufferer  himself.  Is  the  physician,  then,  whllM 
endeavoring:  to  relieve  the  anxiety  or  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  n^tlcHi,  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  patient:  or,  at  leasts  his  comfort!  Surely  not. 
Meanwhile,  the  family  of  the  monarch  and  the  government  have  a  claim  to 
fuller  information  than  can,  with  propriety  or  even  common  humanity,  be 
imparted  to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  case  of  his  hite  Bfajesty.  the  King** 
Government  and  the  royal  family  were  apprised  as  eariy  as  the  STth  of  April 
that  his  Majesty's  disease  was  seated  in  his  heart,  and  that  an  effusiott  of 
water  into  the  ch«»st  was  soon  to  be  expected.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
latter  end  of  May— when  his  Majesty  was  so  discouraged  by  repeated  attacks 
in  the  emharra.ssment  in  his  breathing,  as  to  desire  me  to  explain  to  him  the 
nature  of  his  complaint,  and  to  give  him  my  candid  opinion  of  its  probable 
termination— that  the  opportunity  occurred  of  acknowledging  to  his  Xajesty 
the  extent  of  my  fears  for  his  safety.  This  communication  was  not  nrrrissry 
to  suggest  to  the  King  the  propriety  of  religious  offices,  for  his  Majesty  bad 
used  them  daily.  But  it  determined  him.  perhapH.  to  appoint  an  eady  day  to 
receive  the  sacrament.  He  did  receive  it  with  every  appearance  of  the  most 
fervent  jiiety  and  devotion,  and  acknowledged  to  me  repeatedly  aftciwaiUs 
that  it  had  given  him  great  consolation— tnie  comfort.  After  this,  when  *  hs 
had  set  his  house  in  order.'  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  interpret  erery  nsv 
symptom  as  it  arose  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  I  could,  for  his  Majesty's  HkCis- 
faction;  and  we  were  enabled  thereby  to  rally  his  spirits  in  the  interraisoC 
his  frightful  attacks,  to  maintain  his  confidence  in  his  medical  resources,  sod 
to  spare  him  the  pain  of  contemplating  approaching  death,  until  a  few  mlnutet 
before  his  Majesty  expired.**— **£ssa}'s  and  Orations,**  p.  8BL 
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The  bishop  who  BlleDdml  llie  King.  Dr.  Con,  osaured  Jlr.  Boden- 
bam  Ibal  he  bad  aoliced  a  portrait,  but  It  bad  a  silver  chnin. 

WTieQ  in  1825  Misa  Seymour  was  married  to  Colooel  Dnn-soa 
Domer,  the  Eiug  sent  lier  u  present  of  £2000  witb  on  offeciiociate 
ielter,  in  which  be  Iwggcd  of  Ler  "lo  be  kind  lo  lier  Ijcst  friend, 
jMrs.  Fitzhcrl>ert.*'  This  showed  tbat  ibc  old  affection  Mill  burned 
brigbt.  After  Mrs.  Fitzherberl'a  deutb,  htr  ward  one  duy  displayed 
to  a  visitor.  Lady  Slorgan,  a  coffer  eoniaining  all  Ibe  relics  of  this 
famous  attachment.     She  describes  its  contents: 

"There  were  two  locliela  of  very  curious  description,  minutely 
Binail  portrait*  of  the  Prince  and  the  Uidy;  Ibey  were  each  covered 
with  a  crystal,  and  this  crystal  was  a  diamond  cut  ia  two.  They 
were  less  tlian  the  size  of  a  lialfptenny,  set  in  small  brilliants.  On 
the  death  of  George  IV.  sUe  sent  lo  William  IV.  to  request  bock 
some  of  her  pictures,  gems,  and  letters,  left  in  the  Inte  King's  bunds. 
He-  sent  her  everything  that  he  could  find  in  the  cabinet  of  his 
brother,  and  a  beautiful  picture  in  oil  of  ilrs.  Fitzberberl;  but  the 
diumond' enshrined  miniature  w:is  not  forthcoming.  After  some 
time,  however,  shi;  receivwl  a  letter  from  Ihe  Duke  of  Weltlnglon, 
who  wrote  to  say,  having  heard  thut  sucb  a  locket  had  been  inquired 
for.  be  would  be  happy  to  place  it  in  her  bands,  as  it  was  in  his  pos- 
sesijian.  He  added.  Ilial  in  bis  quality  of  the  King's  executor,  ho 
had  gone  into  his  room  immediately  after  his  decease,  and  perceiv- 
mg  a  red  cord  round  his  neck,  under  bid  shirt,  discovered  the  locket 
containing  the  miniature,"* 

We  may  hope  it  wua  so,  though  not  much  turns  upon  it.  After 
bis  death  the  good-natured  Sailor-Kiog  made  ber  all  amends, 

"  Soon  after  bis  death,"  as  she  told  Lord  Siourtou,  "she  left  town 
for  Brighton.  Tliere  she  a  second  time  received  the  kindest  mes- 
sages from  William  the  Fourth;  but  upon  his  inquiry  why  she  did 
not  come  lo  see  him,  she  stated  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  u  wish,  if  it  was  not  asking  too  much  from  his  condescen- 
sion, that  be  would  grQcinusiy  honor  her  with  a  personiii  conununi- 
catioa  at  her  own  house,  previously  to  her  visit  to  the  Pavilion.  The 
King  kindly  complied  with  her  request  without  delay,  and  she  told 
him  that  she  could  not.  in  her  present  circumstances,  avail  herself 
of  the  lionor  of  waiting  upon  his  SlajeBty,  without  asking  his  per- 
mission lo  place  her  papers  Iwfore  him,  and  requesting  his  advice 
upon  tbem.  Upon  her  placing  in  his  liftnda  the  documents  which 
have  been  preserved  in  justiflcation  of  her  character,  and  especially 

■  Lailr  Horitan,  "  Jlemoim"  11,  tXS. 
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the  certificate  of  her  marriage,  and  another  interv^ting  and  meet 
affecting  paper,  this  amiable  sovereign  was  moved  to  teurs  by  their 
pcnisal,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  so  much  forlwuraDce  with  wicJi 
documents  in  her  possession,  and  under  the  premurc  of  wich  lonij 
and  severe  trials.  He  askoii  her  what  amends  he  could  make  her. 
and  offered  to  make  her  a  duchess.  She  replied  that  she  did  noc 
wish  for  any  rank;  that  she  had  borne  through  life  the  name  of  Mm. 
Fitzherbert ;  that  she  had  never  disgraced  it.  and  did  not  wish  to 
change  it;  that,  therefore,  she  hopiKl  his  Maji»sty  would  accept  her 
unfeigned  gi*atitu<le  for  his  gr.icioiw  proposal,  but  that  he  would  per- 
mit her  to  retain  her  present  name. 

*'  Well,  then.'  sjiid  he,  *  1  .shall  insist  upon  you  wearing  my  liTerr/ 
and  ended  by  authorizing  her  to  put  on  weeiis  for  his  ro>'aI  brother. 
He  addcil:  'I  must,  however,  soon  .<K?e  you  at  the  Pavilion;'  and  I 
believe  he  proposed  the  following  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  hu  family 
were  more  retired,  for  seeing  her  at  dinner,  and  spending  the  even- 
ing at  the  Pavilion.  *  I  shall  intro<luce  you  myself  to  my  family,' 
said  he.  *  but  you  must  send  me  word  of  your  arrival.' 

"At  the  appointed  hour,  upon  her  reaching  the  Pavilion,  the 
condescending  monarch  came  himself  and  handed  her  out  of  her 
carriage,  and  introduced  her  to  his  family,  one  after  the  other,  as 
one  of  themselves.  He  ever  after  treated  her  in  the  same  gradooa 
manner. " 

31  r.  Raikes  corroborates  this,  her  own  story. 

Ou  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1837,  she  enjoyed  an  annuity 
of  £()000,  procured  for  her  from  the  Prince,  through  the  agency  of 
the  late  Queen,  strange  to  say.  and  her  best  friend  the  Duke  of 
York.  Slie  was  buried  at  Brighton,  the  scene  of  all  joys  and 
troubles,  living  to  be  nearly  eighty  years  old. 

By  arrangement  between  her  friends  and  those  of  the  rojal 
family,  it  was  determined  to  destroy  all  papers,  save  such  as  were 
necessary  for  the  viniiicalion  of  her  character.* 

•Those  that  fell  under  this  oateifoiy  were: 
"1.  The  Mort^afce  on  the  Palace  at  Brifi^hton. 
'  3.  The  Certificate  of  the  Marriair^.  dated  Dec.  Sli<  ITS. 
"  3.  Letter  from  the  late  Kin^.  relating  to  the  Xarriase,  iiciMd  [Ocorc« 

the  Fourth]. 
"  4.  Will  written  by  the  late  Kinj?  [Geoi^e  the  Fourth]. 
"  5.  Memorandum  written  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  attached  to  a  letter  writt«B 
by  the  clen^-man  who  performed  the  Marriaire  Oeremoay.** 
It  will  be  seen  that  thene  papers,  seen  and  sanctioned  hj  mea  oC  aoch 
character  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Albemarie, 
They  lie  now  at  Coutts's  Bank  sealeil  up. 
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L-ENTOL 

Afteh  recounting  the  course  o(  lUe  long  lite  of  George  IV.,  il  Is 
imrdly  necessary  to  make  a  formnl  est[mu(eof  liisclianicter.  Mnuj 
iikiiaoces  could  be  given  of  Lis  kindly  fceliag  aod  good  heurt.  His 
cUurilies  were  oftea  magDi^cent:  ns  io  1825.  during  the  Spilnlflclds 
distress,  ^hen  Le  gnve  three  doiiiitious  of  £1000  entii ;  nod  n'lieo  n 
case  o(  private  suffering  waa  reported  to  liim,  lie  sent  £500,  nod 
procured  by  subscription  £1500,  His  name.  TOO,  is  pleasiugly  asso- 
cinted  wiih  that  of  Beetliovcn.  for  whose  wants  he  contributed  £200. 
But  ihe  recorded  iDsiances  of  this  sort  would  flll  many  pages.  At 
the  dismal  conferences  with  the  Recorder  of  London,  when  the 
fules  o£  prisoners  were  finally  determined,  ibe  King  wns  invorinbly 
on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  would  conscientiously  and  for  hours  In- 
vestigaie  everj'  case  that  seemed  to  have  o  claim  to  mercy.  This 
was  nn  indulgence  of  his  feelings,  but  a  troublesome  duty  which  he 
always  adhei'etl  to.  He  Imd,  for  a  certain  sort,  a  deep  religious,  or 
ralherdcvolional  feeling:  and  even  In  his  early  days.  Lady  Harcourt 
used  to  declare  he  was  the  only  one  of  llie  myaf  brolliera  "  thai  bad 
any  religion."* 

It  is  also  cvid<:'.'ce  of  his  sound  tosle,  tliut  he  should  have  begun 
a  collection  of  tlie  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  at  a  lime  when  the 
merits  of  the  scboni  were  not  acknowledged.  But  what  gives  hiui 
a  high  claim  to  the  title  of  n  true  patron,  was  the  really  splendid 
project  of  having  the  porlmiis  of  the  sovereigns.  minL'ters.  and 
ambassadors  painted  for  tbc  Great  Baoqueting-room  at  Windsor, 


*  There  I4  Ik  TcU-knovn  slor;-  ot  his  hnring  dln-harsed  a  ifrraat  tn  a 
passion  ODC  Sunday  morning,  and  ot  hi*  beinu  respectfullr  told  by  the  Blsliop 
of  WlDchesler,  chat  he  waa  bm  in  a  proper  Inrntr  ol  mind  to  receive  the 
gacrameni.  He  thnnJEed  hit  manllor.  and  mtored  Ihe  man  to  hli  place.  On 
another  occEiaioa  I 
reproved  for  ileaeci 
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The  scheme  iuvolved  the  i>aintingof  thirty -eight  full-length  pirtam, 
of  whicli  no  less  thau  thirty-Ave  are  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. This  work  was  completed  between  the  years  1813  and  l^X, 
and  the  artist  has  recorded  the  interesting  progress  of  bi:»  tnrrii 
abroad  as  he  attended  on  his  royal  sitters.  One  of  I  hoe  portrait!! 
is  justly  considered  the  finest  of  moilem  times,  and  will  bear  juM 
comparison  with  the  tiuest  of  ancient  da\'s.  namely,  that  of  P(>pe 
Pius  VII.  His  encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  of  j.  rejects  of  all 
intellectual  character,  was  also  truly  splendid.  The  best  instancr 
is  his  patronage  of  Wilkie,  from  whom  on  his  return  from  Siviiu  h.- 
secured  his  six  works  for  £2800. 

One  good  instance  of  his  cleverness  at  rei>artee.  or  readiness  in 
conversation,  is  worth  rccordimr.  The  Rev.  Svdnev  Smith  was 
beside  him  at  a  dinner,  when  an  odd  subject  of  discussion  wai 
started:  ""Who  was  the  most  wicked  man  that  ever  lived r"  Mr. 
Smith  said,  awkwardly  enough.  "The  Regent  Orleans — and  he 
was  a  Prince!"  On  which  the  English  Regent  said.  "I  >hou1d 
give  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  he  was  a 
priest,  ^Ir.  Sydney." 

His  patronage  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  to  which  he 
contributed  £1000  a  year;  his  many  pensioners;  his  love  of  music 
and  of  the  staire — all  this  showetl  an  instinct  trulv  roval.  Actors 
he  also  patronized,  and  the  more  jovial  sort — "  Jack '*  Johnstone. 
3Iattliews,  and  others,  were  often  bidden  to  Cariton  House.  Re- 
ports of  his  conversations  with  these  performers  show  a  rational 
spirit,  with  a  wish  for  gathering  such  infonnation  and  entertain- 
ment as  they  could  furnish,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity. 

A  good  specimen  of  his  love  of  fun  and  frolic  is  fumishc«l  br 
the  story  of  his  present  of  the  cream -coloretl  Hanoverian  horye  to 
Admiral  Xugle,  at  Brighton:  who,  delighted  at  the  gift,  mnnnteil 
the  animal  in  presence  of  the  whole  Court  to  "  try  him."  Some 
heavy  showers  washed  off  the  paint  which  the  Prince  had  had 
applied  in  the  stable,  and  the  admiral,  to  hU  ;istonishment.  pres- 
entlv  found  him>elf  with  a  dark-bav  horse.  His  roval  master,  after 
due  enjoyment  of  the  joke,  took  care  to  present  him  with  an  ani- 
mal of  the  true  color  and  breed. 

But  it  was  in  his  relations  with  certain  remarkable  men  of  maik 
and  judgment  that  he  really  shone,  and  such  he  always  impressed 
in  the  most  favonible  manner. 

It  was  thu^  that  Walter  Sott.  when  he  came  to  town.  Iiccame.  as 
it  were,  quite  fa<<innteil  by  his  ad\':mces.  and  it  must  l»e  confcvs^d 
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tliAI  hia  trMitrtiL'Qt  of  this  new  frii'inl  ju^tiricil  tn  Komc  extent  Hint 
i^liann  of  ninnner  ivhich  oblainnl  Tnr  him  \\k  wellkaowa  iiAnijuet. 
■■I>?t  me  know,"  mid  the  Bcgcut  iii  1815.  ■■wiien  he  eomes.  aoU 
I'll  get  up  Ik  sDug  Utile  dinner  iliat  tvill  siiii  liim.  And  the  nion! 
Sf^ich  the  better,"  lie  added.  Pucli  n  tiiile  dinner  wiis  gtn  up.  the 
Duke  of  York.  Lord  Yonnoiitli,  Lord  Melville,  mid  others,  being 
of  Ihc  company.  "Tlie  Prinreaiid  Scott."  said  Mr.  Croker.  "were 
the  two  most  brilliant  stoiy -tellers,  in  their  several  ways,  I  have 
ever  happened  to  meet.  Both  exerted  themselves,  and  he  could  not 
say  which  hod  shone  the  most,  Tiie  Regent  wa«  enchanted  with 
Scolt,  and  Scott  with  him.  Afienvard  Scott  told  stories  o(  Scotch 
judges,  which  the  Regent  capped  wilh  some  of  his  own  judges." 
The  description  of  the  evening,  it  must  be  said,  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  tlie  Prince's  powers  of  pleasing  and  mirtine»i.  At  midnight 
lie  called  for  a  bumper  to  the  nulhor  of  "  Waverley."  Scolt  declared 
the  imthor  should  hear  of  the  eomplimcnl:  on  which  the  Prince 
drank  to  the  author  of  '■Jlarniion,"  quoting  happily:  "Now.  Wal- 
ter, my  man,  I  have  checkmated  you  for  ance."  "The  Prince  stng 
many  songs  in  good  style,  and  presented  bis  friend  with  a  magnJQ- 
cent  snuffbox.  And  on  his  meritti  in  society  the  poet  passes  I}iis 
judicious  opinion,  iu  which  we  may  allow  a  Utile  for  partiality: 
'-  He  WHS  the  llrst  geutleman  he  lind  seen,  certainly  the  first  English 
gentleman  of  his  day.  As  to  his  nbiiities.  as  distinct  from  hia 
charming  manners,  how  could  any  one  form  a  fair  judgment  of 
that  mnn  who  introduced  what  subject  he  chose,  discussed  it  Just 
as  long  as  he  chose,  and  dlsmu^sed  it  when  he  chose!" 

He  was  particularly  anxious  to  impress  and  ntlract  men  of  worth 
and  character,  whose  good  word  would,  of  course.  I>e  valuable.  It 
has  been  shown  how  eager  In*  >vils  to  secure  Roroilly;  but  more 
characteristic  was  his  attempt  lo  win  ihnt  "good  man  eminent  ' 
and  "saint,"  Wlllwrforce.  TIitp  is  something  Jilmost  amusing  in 
liis  account  of  the  struggle  between  conscience  and  (be  bait  of  the 
Court.  "Tlie  Prince  and  Duke  of  Clarence  very  civil.  Prince 
showetl  he  bad  read  Cobbett  Spoke  strongly  of  the  blasphemy  of 
his  lale  papers,  and  moat  justly.  I  was  asked  again  last  night,  and 
to-night:  hut  declined,  not  being  well."  This  excuse,  however, 
would  not  long  serve,  and  three  days  afterwards  he  wns  again  nt  tlie 
Pavilion.  "The  Prince  came  up  lo  me  and  reminded  me  of  my 
singing  at  the  Ducliess  of  DeTonsliire"<>  ball  in  1782.  of  the  particu- 
lar song,  and  of  onr  then  first  knowing  each  other,  ■  We  are  both, 
I  trust,  much  .iltercd  since,  sir,'  was  his  answer.     '  Yes,  the  lime 
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which  has  gone  by  mu»t  have  inaclc  a  great  alteniiioB  in  u&' 
•Something  belter  than  that  too,  I  tru-st,  !^l^."• 

Jovinl,  epicurean,  shifty,  clever,  and  good-natiirctl.  he  offers  one 
more  disastroiis  spectacle  uf  a  life  wrecked  by  self  iuduJgeuce  a&d 
an  unbounded  love  of  pleasure. 


THE  END. 


IXDEX. 


'ormlnsaflhcpi 


■■  Bmlhsr HUy and  BroIherBrninte 
Orxughiin.    Hmr]'    (iturwurti 

ttrougiumi.  eat.  m-m:,  ra  and 

Bmimnel,  0«H»e.  1U«  of,  «M-K* 
BuDklnnhKni.  DaJu  ot,'earmi>nn< 

Hiill'rtinit  mMil«  pf  Owjnce  IV..  51.  T 
Bumf.  £ummirt^»Mll«Hlt  l^lhe^l 

condiKl  of!  lioi  ■^•««''«™'ie." ' 


■bout,  4a;  cnarsH  oV  ljul]rIMu«lu 
■nliui,  Ut-cOi  letter  ef,  i«  ^t^ 
aSoo.  W:  TlDdliuiuoK  of,  pRMDiea 
>o  Ucorn  UL.  wl.  liHlfefnHt  or. 
a«ali»E  Prince  ol  Wnlf*  and  oUwr 
BA-UKrm.  IW-IS:  dFt.ii»  of.  laid  to- 
famlii  public,  ikuuitcqutnalot.lv 
comiiiln^anciOjil.  Ul :  msetliw  M, 
Sub  POniT«t  W.I™,  HliwMlqfpru 

CanDlnB'ond  BrouvliuB,  4Ui  dtDM 
■dmlHIOD  ID  bacdauRhur,  noiappeala 

CIt  )■  orLondonVni)  olbmi.  WJ  i  >tnton 
nnt  CO  attf ud  IjiifMi'i  DrawUiBBoona. 
irt.  HM  L  ffrani  inaoe  In.  on  Wvln^En* 
land.  ••:  dfpsnim  at.  frnm  Eonland. 

oo  (1»  CoSiloant  «S-ai«»  ajiijMf*! 
OK.  MB;  nams  ■(melt  oA  IM  Utninr, 
awi  nnMlon  a^  In  EDRland.m;  du- 
miM  of.  far  Bnucbam.  11(1;  rMtf  a 
Biandmburgli  How.  nO;  ajrl^La 
vliDHMa  anlut.  ni  and  tuHai  crM 
ar.b«rtDi.7I3aad  noW  i  atipaannM  ol. 
In  Uw  HouM.  :»;  ■ndtaM  Malw> 
Jit;  Brouidiani*"  drfeon  of.  'H^'i 
DBfanonaic  qDaiatlooi  niHd  dami 
irlal  of.  719  and  nof*.-  "I»T«?*"J¥! 
erownrrt  with  Deorca  W.,  ^'^''■Sj' 


■diatlDD  abcnit.  lU.  an-iSS:  IMk*  at 
7<wli  and.  »B,  9»i  rrtnoli™  of.  IB  tte 

«  and  ■  Chari™  ifSw" ""      '"  '         ,^ 

CharloiM,  datwfatn'  of  B»<inw^lTgeh^ 

^S^  ^ti™  oV, Wl':^n™ul^^ll nt.»land 
iti  fM  trr  tarty  de  CillTord  »pi»iBi«l  (p 
nwlcti.  I     cbars*  at,  llOt  laltn  of,  M  Mr.  Con- 
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war.  -IW .  oxcIiuUmI  fn-»m  Roconcy  f^ie. 
N15* friendly  liiteiv«t  uf.  t<i  Mr.  KepjH»l. 
5(i9;  fnpouMia  her  mother's  I'uuse.  .>Mi; 
rvmoveil  to  Warwick  H«mse,  oIS :  flir- 
tations of.  .')79.  .Vli;  l*rlni"e  of  Omnue 
M^levted  as  a  snlt^er  for.  .Wii :  arrival  of 
fnvovK  from  H«illan«l  In  EnKlaml  with  1 
i>ro|>«*»HalH  ffir.  *'**l :  flirtation  of.  with  , 
Frlmre  LLMipohl.  Mti :  elopement  of.  ttci.  I 
MU;  retumlntr  home  of.  litA:  Dnke  of  ' 
iSUKMex  not  ullowtil  to  visit. Mr; ;  returns 
fnim  Weymouth.  Hlif:  marria»re  uf,  to 
Frinoe  Leopold.  6Ai;  happy  life  of,  at 
Claremont  House,   tK!2:   letterH  of.  to 
Laily  Charlotte  Llndsa}*.  («3T  ;  accouche- 
ment of.  K» :  death  of.  («!).  M» 

Charlotte.  Princess  Royal.  H4H 

Charlotte.  Queen  of   Lnsland  (wife  of 
(ieorue  III.>— s«*e  "Queen" 

Chartres,  Duke,  .i7, :» 

Chlfney,   .Sam.   the   Prince  of  Wales's 
1<H-key.  'i66--2'^) 

City  of  Ixmdun  proposes  to  make  Pitt  a 
i»res«*ut  of  £A,\U}  a  year.  IH4 

Clarence,  Duke  of.  «vwi,  ism-f^".,  rt» 

Clarke  scandal  44iiM>'i:{  and  tu^tc,  ■u>5-4(i9 

Colchester,  L*)nl.  diary  of.  -il:J 

Columbian  envoy.  s*Ji 

Comyn.  Peter,  ciuie  of.  !IU 

Coucannon.  Mrs.,  (i74,  HT3 

Comely s,  Mrs.,  mi,  HI 

Cornwall,    Duchy    of,    disputes    al>out  < 
revenues  of.  ;aw.  310 

C<»rnwallis.    Lord,   cold    replies  of,    to 
Prince  of  Wales's  letters,  hs,  2tW 

Crew.  3Irs..  5S.  lit* 

Croley.  Dr..  anecdotes  of.  41«,  419 

Cuml)erland.  Duke  of.  ^7.  *J8,  US,  3T,  4;."), 
47t<,  (>45,  875  and  note,  b76,  }S9i 


Dances.  fiS.  671.  6T2 

Dandles  of  the  Reirency  per1o<I.  HtSt-ftm 

Denman.  the  lawyer,  persecution  of,  by 

fieonce  TV..  H%-»i»« 
Devonshire,  GetirRlna.  Duchess  of,  33 
House.  57 


Doctors,  discord  amongst  the.  141 
Drink,  early  taste  of  C«*K>rge  IV.  for.  HI 
Dud  lev.  H«'nry  Bate,  .Wl 
Duel  lietween  Duke  of  York  and  Ctdtm"! 

Lenox,  official  account  of,  2li9:  Kin;; 

an«l  uueen  hear  of.  ;Ilti 
Colonel     Lexon     and     Theophlhis 

Swift.  216 

Pitt  and  Tlemey.  342 

Duelllnfr.  prevulence  of,  342 
Duncannon,  Lady,  54 


Eooniimy  of  George  III.'s  household,  101 

Etlwanl,  Prince,  story  of,  272.  273 

Edwanl.  Lord.  Prince  of  Wales's  rude- 
ness to.  151:  friendship  of.  for  Caroline, 
«« :  retirement  of.  isAi 

Elizabeth.  Prlnfcoss,  352,  647 

Elliott.  HuKh.  77 

Elllston.  Ro)>ert  WlUlnni.  the  actor,  at 
Windsor.  :C9<;  anecdotes  of,  at  Wey- 
mouth. J3S.  :c» 

EplKram.  taste  for.  WW.  667 

Esterhasy,  Prince,  Sil-^iJ 

Kxaminer,  The,  attack  of,  upon  the 
Regent,  551,  552 

F 
Faro.  204 
Fltzfirerald.  Lord  Edward,  .^S3 


I 


Fltrherhert.  Mr*.,  flrst  meets  Prlm-o  of 
Wales,  "^i  siranice  hrirnihal  of.  at 
Carlton  Hou»e.  >7  :  leavi**  Enteianil.  hut 
wearletl  out  by  Prince  <»f  WaJev's  ini 

IiortunltleM.  uirees  to  return.  •#< :  Fox 
mplores  Prince  to  beware  of  cnier- 
iuK  Into  matrimony  with.  >lt. 'JU:  wii. 
nesses  to  marnaice  of.  V2 ;  cifno^'nian 
ofllclatetl  at  marrlaire  of.  '.Q;  i^rly 
wynipi«miH  i»f  unhappincfMi.  M :  denial 
by  ti>x  i»f  Prince's  mamaiee  fti.  !■«: 
hears  of  Fox'*  tienlal  of  her  nianiase. 
Ht):  secret  i-onsultallon  at  rei>l<lrni-e 
of.  24ii:  ;n*neral  accepiaiton  i»f  f«i-t  of 
marriaKe  of.  249:  niortillvailnn  of.  at 
Prince  of  Wales's  marrluse  with  Can»- 
llne.  .^il :  excliudon  of,  from  Recency 
fete.  .'MK :  at  Ludy  Ajrlesburr's  ball.  <il5 : 
death  of.  V12 

Fltzpairick,  R.,  letters  of.to  Lord  Osaory. 
4:1 

Fltxroy,  Captain,  siippaseii  seiTet  mar- 
riaKe of.  to  the  PrlnceBH  Amelia.  474 

Fon'itm  loans  to  Prince  of  Wales.  s«*an- 
dulous  conduct  with  regard  to.  i47  aant 
ni<fe 

Fox.  Charles  .Tames.  per«onaI  appear 
an(*e.  :^«:  lieorce  IIL >  hatrecl  of,  W: 
letters  e.xhlbltlnie  early  friendship  of 
Prinire  i>f  Wales  fiir,  40. 41 :  letters  of 
LonI  LouKhborouirh  to.  44:  letters  of 
Prince  <if  Wales  to,  47:  letters  of,  to 
LonI  Northington,  48;  election  of,  for 
Westminster.  55;  warns  Prince  of 
Wales  alKiut  Mrs.  Fltsherbert.  MS.  «l: 
wife  of.  Ml  and  moit:  fiuanels  with 
Prince.  Iii9;  retumb  10  Entilanrt.  143: 
attempts  to  win  over  Thurlow.  I4i: 
emacluteil  appesraoce  of.  l.U :  quarrels 
with  Pitt  fiver  Regency  question.  I.W; 
makes  an  inillscreet  attack  upon  Pitt, 
161 :  lealoufiles  among  his  party.  leEt: 
opinion  of  Prince  of  Wales's  military 
ardor.  :WH;  letter  of.  dUI;  opInUm  of  rela- 
tions between  George  IIL  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  44M :  ileaih  of.  443 :  bust  of.  SUI 

Francis.  Sir,  Philip,  letter  of.  10  Prince 
of  AVales.  ;38S,  Ml:  correspondence  of. 
with  DucheM  of  Deronshire.  A»*«i; 
complaint  of,  49S 

Fn*t1erlck.  Prince,  sent  to  ConnectlCQC, 
31 ;  romantic  history  of,  2i4-2;i 


Gaming  and  gaming  parties,  310 

(»aming.  ladies  fained  for.  ;;iO 

Gaming  Club,  ball  glren  by  tlie, 

Uell.  Sir  W.,  629 

George  III.,  early  estrmnfiement  of.  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  1 1 :  simple  fasten 
and  manners  of.  'iM :  Tiolent  objection 
to  contemplated  allowance.  41:  rrfnaea 
to  sanction  an  increase  of  Prince  of 
Wales's  Income,  97,  W ;  numtrs  of  Ill- 
ness of.  I.ih  early  symptoms  of  malady 
of.  I.'ki,  131:  health  of.  suddenly  Im 
proves.  i:l6 :  visit  to.  by  the  mlnisiera 
ut  Wlndsiir.  147 :  removal  of,  lo  Kew. 
190 :  state  of  health  of,  1  lO ;  custody  of 
person  of,  given  to  the  Queen,  iTl; 
entire  recovenr  of,  187:  meeting  of, 
with  his  sons,  192:  receives  keys  of  bla 

Kpers,  etc.,  from  his  favoille  eon 
pderlck.  196 :  extnumllnary  letter  of, 
to  Prince  of  Wales.  21S-31C;  letter  of, 
to  Prince  of  Wales, dSLSB :  endenvofn 
to  reconcile  Prince  of  waleis  and ' 


krl"  mTi  wlBMt&'Drtiv.  A  i  nunbw 
nlMn^aSEil«i'*ii'h  XtwrnarkiK 

vU.'mi:  tnwr  u  Duehn*  of  C>*ob- 
•hln.  m.  ■»:  •UboUciI  rmm  Vn. 
Fltinntim.  SB  1  tMEifrlolARl  Xiibnn- 
burr.aw.  au  wi  imMin*  fw  bturrinc 
nanim  >tIu  Oiintlliw.  «ti  mnnin 
811 1  mrmorlal  ID  fSi  At.  «1 1  Unb  «3 
•  (ImwaTcr,  ma;  tHttr  M  CbtdIIh*,  3»  I 

■Id,  «i:  leurr  to  L«rI  Ktotmirw^ 
MlimicnoliU  tiilltrr.Ma,SUi  Bum- 
or*  Mr  niUlnry  commHiit,  %»■  *>»■ 


lit  mi  Vii  lmproT»meBC  of  nlA- 

I  wlih  FOX.  Ml!  n4inHtDKtv>  up 


431 ; 'toor  itarousli  EbbIuiiI,ii2.4U:  k>i' 
ter  lo  Sir.  OreT,  444417 1  KEwrloLanl 
Uorii.  4«Mtl  1  ehiHMntBpoUniHilnplD- 
loiia,  491.  Ill]  leltBi*  la  tMJSat  Cllffom. 
m*.  4$; !  mminE  or  cmUtsr*.  43B.  Ok : 
CUrka  KWDdsi;  Mf-M.  4^  JilSr  ui 
ftmnl.  4».  4ni  dlMculIlpa  wltfa 
ibe  DilnUierA  4n-4M:  soiuulu  Kn. 
FlObcrlwn  iiiid  Lwly  BuRtanl.  «Bli 
1«ier  to  Pentrml,  m 
Itotze  IV.  ItcgTOt.  (mulDK  In,  tn; 
rairinni^  i  pnpnUon  n(  ipMcii. 
SDI :  Klnn  jMloii|T,  Ml ;  flucliullaait 
or  poltCT  9i4.Bi9.SB.gat;  tMM  Hnrt- 


ITCoDcUpd  la  LotA  3Ii 
cU«d  td  Lord  Cftvy.  99 

»  Lord  Elrtia?K9i'l? 

lorM.  9~ ;  t«t«F  <o  Dok*  S  WMUni- 
toD.^:  B(ivolrCMU«.Uei  fntunfM 


letUT  to  Lord  UTSrpaol,  ■ 


wlOi  CunllM.  Ml.  EBD,  ni3-'llD.  ^39 :  coro- 
nittkm.  T3H.  in:  connwllon  bviquol. 
l:n ;  »aUdiu.Bi*iiU.  7St-;M ;  dlnUkc  tor 
CoBDlDir.  Tf7:  Utten  to  Lord  lEldaa, 
MO.  7n  7U.  Tii  TH;  leiicn  lo  KntakMD, 

LlBd.  748^1  ud  lUM.  01,70:  iMtM 
TlnlM  tM  CanUnoBrte  Ttti  Tollclna 
fMllBglh  7(9.  m:  tAu  SMttft^  n»- 


..i'lF 


920 


lynj-jx. 


.  eljrn  ambasMilorn,  SI  \,<V2 :  secret  incni- 
oramluni.  S1.2-»18;  appeuU  to  Wellinir- 
ton.  Hi6:  letter  to  Cannlni:.  847 :  fear  of 
KniKlitoii.  :!i55:  Hoclal  life.  S61.  s«2: 
CatholU'  emancl|mtloii,  V«&,  H73 ;  ecwn- 
trioltleti  In  old  a^e,  »<H5  :  letter  to  Loni 
Hill.  W\ :  letter  to  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. UM;  wurdrr)be.  tN6;  la^C  ill- 
nesn.  '.N>H;  death.  Oi^  au«l  note  :  affet'tlon 
to  the  last  for  Mm.  Kitzherbert.  'JIU 

Gmlertch.  Lonl.  nVI.  851 

(Gordon,  lA)rd  Geon?e.  110 

Gordon,  DuehesM  of.  171 

Greece,  candidates  fur  the  throne  of, 
Mi2 

"Green  Ba»r."  The.  T«W 

Grenville.  Wllll.im  Wyndhani,  Lonl.  4Ui. 
44S.  4i*\ .  -iH4.  4Hrt.  hXK  >l-2-5U 

Grey,  Charles.  Lord.  -Ml.  4-S4.  4t»,  S39.  .M2- 
544 

Guanis.  ilIsKatlsfaotlon  of  the,  705,  706 
and  note 

H 

Halford,  Sir  H..  474.  491 

Hamilton.  Lady  Anne,  ail 

Hanirer.  Hon.  Georse  (aftcnvartis  T^nl 

Coleraine).     KceNe-untl-turki'y     waKcr 

with  the  Prince  of  Wale-s,  7fi 
Harris.   Sir  J..  conver*utlonH  of,  with 

Prince  of  Wales.  WMv-s 
Henry  IX..  curious  prophecy  with  regard 

to,  K2S,  ntttf 
Herriett.  8W.  S50 
Hertford     family,    influence    of,    over 

C;eorKe  IV.,  424.  51«,  MH 
Holland,  Dr.,  the  fashionable  physician. 

(iU  614 
"  Holy  Alliance,"  the.  .•'•98 
Hook.  Theodore.  51K.  M6 
Hookham'h  Llbrarv.  Princes  send  their 

iMilI  tickets  for  sale  to.  'JiU 
Hunting;  divines,  anecdotes  of.  2G2,  "XH 
Hunl  ami  Markhani,  preceptors  to  the 

royal  children,  Itf 


Leach.  Sir  J.,  f;!^ 

Leetls,  Duke  of,  173. 1%\  3RI 

Lenox,  Colonel,  letter  •»!.  207,21)8:  chal- 

lenKes  Duke  of  York.  'JiM 
Leoptdd.  Prince,  recollection!!  of.  ta\  «I 
Lleven,  Mmianie  de,  the  Kiuuian  mnibms* 

ifadress,  MM 
IJnilsay,  Lady  Charlotte,  TU 
Litchfield,  Bishop  of.  1K.;!1 
Liverpo«d.  Lonl,  5X2,  .173.  CI?.  Mtt.  KB 

Ministry.  Inaninirationnf.  5fi7 

Parlianif'nt.  openlmc  of,  57a 

London -on-t  he-Sea.  136 

Ix)ndonderry.  Lord.  771  anil  note,  SM-t* 

Loughborough,  Luni,  LU,  1J»,  l?J.  imt,  -jesi 


MacMahon,  Sir  John,  7R7-7W 

MaJucchi,  711 

Malniesbury.  lA>nI,  notm  of.  on  hit  Jour- 

nev  to  England  with  Caroline,  '£n-£m 
.Marble  .\rch.  the.  7:K 
Mar>-,  Princess,  letters  of,  471.  472 
Mesmerism,  US 
**  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents  **  collapse*. 

Moira.  Lonl,  neglect  of.  by  the  mlntstnr. 
447 ;  Interposes  in  Clarke  k«.-andal  ca*e. 

"  Monk"  Lewis,  4.M 

3Iofire.  Thomas.  frlen<l«ihlp  of  Prince  of 
Wales  for.  xw,  :6J7;  diary  of.  4»7.  note: 
song  of  "The  New  CfMtumem'*  SO', 
parody  of  "  Celebrated  Letter,"  5U-54S 

X 

Nash,  John,  the  arrhUeet.  W? 
New  way  to  pay  <  Id  debts.  :■« 
Nicknames,  prevalence  of.  tiK3 
North,  Lord,  George  IlL's  abhc.iviice  of. 

North  Ministry,  dismissal  of,  S 


India  Bill.  5-3 

Ireland.  ♦•x«'Itement  createtl  In.  at  the 
nc'ws  of  Uforge  IV.'svlHlt.  745;  George 
IV.  arrlv»*K  In.  74« ;  flrvi  public  ^iieech 
of  lieori:r  IV.  in.  749;  departure  of 
GcoHfe  IV.  fn>m.  7.'fcl 

"  Ireltiiid"  inu>osture.  the.  .'R5 

Irish  amhHiiksadoni  in  London,  1&4-IM 

"  Irish  .vvaror."7.V> 

Irish  I'arlluint-nt  Invite  Prince  of  V.'nies 
to  accept  Rcirency  of  Ireland,  1S3 


•Tofferevs  the  Jfwell»*r,  312 
••  JHivmy  DlddUT,"  the  original.  74 
Jersi'V,  ijxdy.  •A*7 

Jewellers,  Prince  of  Wales's  extraonll- 
iiary  transactions  with,  'Jfio.'J^il,  AVi  and 

wV;  It,  Bull  newspaper  established,   711 

and  noU 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  20 


Kent,  Duke  of,  grievances,  r>i8 ;  death  of, 

653 
Knighton,  Doctor,  547,  7^.  793  and  note 


La«le.  Sir  John.  74 
Lauderdale.  Lord,  717,  note 


O'Brien,  the  Irish  cripple.  77a  note 
'  O'Connell,  Daniel,  nidencM  of  Genrg* 
I     IV.  to,  HM 

Oracle  newspaper,   secivt  correspond- 
ence of  editor  of.  Stk  525.  nott 

Orleans,  Dnke  of.  arrires  In  London.  294 
-  Otto,  the  French  plenipotentUrr,  ass 
,  Ox f onl.  Bishop  of ,  525 


Parnion  at  Brighton,  the.  1S!1. 19 
Payne.  "  Jack."  l».  443  and  note 
Peel.  Robert,  defeat  of.  atOxfottl.  1^7 
Pembroke.  LAdy.  romance  of  OeorBC  IZI. 

aliout.  47\  476  and  note 
Perceval.  Spencer,  estimate  of .  Stl :  as- 
sassination of,  UO 
Physicians  to  Georie  IIL,  expenses  of. 

1H5 

Pitt.  William,  objection  to  scbem«  for 
I  Prince  of  Wales's  allowance.  90;  ar- 
rangement with  Prince  of  Wales.  114  ; 
breaks  down  In  the  House  after  a  de- 
bauch. 1 19 ;  fears  a  demonstration.  VS  z 
accusevl  of  designs  upon  the  ReirencT. 
155;  intrmluces  resolutions  about  tne 
Regency  into  the  House,  in;  nmniu- 
tlons  carrie4l.  IS2:  "  restrlcttona."  in : 
retirement.  :ii6 :  contempt  for  Pri 
of  Wales.  -Ml;  fteatb.  4»;  bust.  910 
Princesses,  characters  of  the,  m^  IM 


L-Rvnjri  ettUuuu  or  iMurce  IV.  dl 

iiliMwil  caniplncr,  the.  nil,  n 

^  ..-riDW,  Eilwanl.  Lonl  Ohanwllqr. « 

or  Wbi™.  ifl  i       ?S!?/J'E,"' 
r  Um  PrlBccn.       rnteiot  bm) 
UKcUon  ror  0«r(c  UL,  IW;    ^<t 

bunalbllltyeoDukatSYork^Auimr; ,  "Ki^iS^^'S  "^  ""■ '"'  ''™'  "*"'* 
niniTcd  ID  IM  nrlUidniwn,  sa.  Ol;  "^'  "»W"P«per  proKcutnl  ror  111*1. 
...  ™,.  ..,      1^....        ,  ^JiSq."     ;;;:!^pmp'i.o?'A<;  wh.le.-; 


euirlcUbw.  ^ 


.TVS' 


Tilrtcr4in0.ev*>«  rA 


LttnHiit  dDrtnv  nruB^lfl 

OMMta  1IL*I  HVftll 


RoblnHin.Mn..  Intrlguaol 
WBin  wlUi.  »l,  S;  lit 
W1nc«  of  WAli<fl  A  Dharrru 

DiurUga   i*>ui  Xn.  fit 

"  RiiyBl  fantheW"  Ihr.  SM, 
Rojral  Moiurhuld.  :S.  lut,  X 


ndwLcb.  Lonl  i 

riuour.  JIlH  ICarj.  cue  or.  e 

trlrtan,  Hk-hnnl  Brinilfr.  '■» 


.    _     .      , "Wslljiav' organ.— ;u  u,  .^i 

iTHlnEnclsnd.SM.  I      Wain.  121.  la 


ivrr  ot  Ddc-fay  Df  CoTDwall.  M: 
Kiloll]rlneu]<lba«iiaa.<8t.M»i  i  y 

VBIIOD,  tsf;  rjiitcnlsof  Um  ronn*  i 


batlanai  Kric  lU  :  >lrr«ni1i  hi*  lirnlli- 


^eL  ttf;  exptill' 
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